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PREFACE 

In    the    small    space    allowed    me    in   this    little  book,   I    have 

tried  to  set  before  young  readers  a  connected  history  of  the  risb 

and  development  of  England.     Whih    giving  as  far  as  possible  the 

chief  facts  rcpiired  by  students,  I  have  been  especially  anxious  to 

present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life,  the  difficulties,  and  the  achieve- 

ments  of  our  ancestors  ;   showing  how  our  laws,  our  constitution, 

our  trade,  and  our  colonies  have  arisen.     If  this  short  sketch  opens 

the  way  to  the  study  of  more  comprehensive  histories,  leading  those 

now  growing  up  into  citizens  of  a  widespread  emi)ire  to  take  a  lively 

interest  in  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  our  nation,  it  will  have 

done  its  work. 

At  the  same  time,  as  it  is  necessary  in  school  teaching  that  dates 
and  facts  siiould  be  firmly  rooted  in  the  memory,  I  have  endeavoured, 
with  the  help  of  Messrs.  Acland  and  Ransome's  admirable  Outlines, 
so  to  arrange  the  Table  of  Contents  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume 
that  it  may  offer  a  clear  abstract  of  the  facts  of  each  chapter,  and 
also  serve  as  a  Chronological  Table,  giving  the  dates  in  their  duo 
succession.  Among  so  many  figures,  both  in  the  table  and  the  text, 
there  must  inevitably  be  sgme  errors  in  spite  of  every  care.  When 
any  such  are  discovered,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  those  who  will  point 
them  out  that  they  may  be  corrected. 

UpCOTT   AvenEL,  HiaHAMPTON. 


^5oR  I 


CANADIAN  AUTFTOirS  PREFACE. 


A  brief  (ixplanafcion  of  the  Canadian  author's  sliare  in  this  History 
is,  [)erlia|>s,  desirable. 

The  revision  and  classitication  of  the  matter  of  Miss  Buckley's 
History  of  Knjjjland  has  been  carried  out  with  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  maintaining  intact  the  essential  features  of  the  work.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  retaining  the  "woven  whole" 
of  the  style  and  diction  of  the  author,  a  style  and  dicti(m  at 
once  simple,  gra}>hic,  and  interesting.  Therefore,  the  changes 
made  have  ])een  principally  in  the  direction  of  the  classitication 
of  the  contents  of  the  paragraphs,  the  excision  of  minor  dates  and 
names,  and  in  tlie  giving  of  fuller  details  of  some  important  events 
and  measures  somewhat  briefly  treated  hy  Miss  Buckley. 

As  to  the  part  of  this  work  dealing  with  Canada,  it  is  but  fair  to 
state  that  no  attem[)t  has  been  made  to  give  a  full  and  complete 
account  of  all  the  events  that  occur  in  our  history.  The  "leading 
events "  alone  have  been  sketched ;  the  task  of  giving  important 
details  being  left  to  the  intelligent  teacher.  No  one  feels  more 
keenly  than  the  author,  the  impossibility  of  giving  in  the  space  of 
eighty  pages,  an  account  of  the  growth  and  life  of  the  Canadian 
people.  An  effort,  however,  has  been  made  to  give  a  fair  and  im- 
partial outline,  in  language  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  understood  by 
the  junior  pupils  of  our  High  Schools. 

W.  J.  ROBERTSON. 

St.  Catharines,  June  1st,  1891. 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY    BRITAIN 

i.  I^lis^lailtl  deflned.— Beforo  beginning  to  study  the  history 
of  England  we  must  first  inquire  wliat  we  mean  wlien  we  speak  of 
Enghmd— aciuestionnofcso  easy  to  answer  as  many  people  would 
suppose.      The  sovereign  of  the  British  Isles,  Queen  Victoria,  is 
styled  "Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
showing  that  Ireland  is  a  country  distinct  from  Great  Britain ;  and 
this  is  not  merely  because  it  is  an  island,   but  because 
a  largo  part  of  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a  different    ^^"scot|!,;[,'j'^ 
race  from  the  English,  avIio  have  a  languiige  of  their 
own   called   "(iaelic,"  which  they  still  often  speak  among  them- 
selves.     But    how    about    Great    Britain?    is    this    all    England^ 
Certainly  not;  for  the  northern  half  is  Scotland,  which,  until  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  separate  kingdom;    and  although 
the  Lowlantlers  of  Scotland  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  English 
the  Highlanders,  living  in  the  north,  speak  Gaelic,  and  are  a  branch 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Irish.     There  remains,  then,  only  the  south 
of  Great  Britain     from  Northumberland  to  the  English  Channel. 
Surely  this  at  lo:ist  is  England?     Yes,  but  ojdy  if  w 
add,  "the  principality  of  Wales;"  for  here  again  we        ^''''''^* 
must  take  out  a  large  slice  of  countrj^,  inhabited  by  a  people  who 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  called  "Cymric,"  sufhciently  like  that 
of   Ireland  and  the  Higldands  to  show  that  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Highlanders  sprang  from  the  same  stock,  which  renuiins  to  this  day 
to  a  great  extent  separate  from  tlie  English. 

Strictly  speaking,  then,  England  is  only  the  southern  half  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  covering  an  area  of  50,922  scpiare  miles  and 
divided  into  fifty-two  English  counties,  with  the  twelve  counties  of 
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Wales  (covering  an  area  of  7308  square  miles)  nestling  into  her 
western  side.     Eighteen  hours  in  the  railway  will  carry  you  from 

the  extreme  south  of  the  country  to  the  northern 
^giand,      bomiilary  at  Berwick-on-Twced,  and  on  to  Edinburgh, 

the  chief  city  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  ;  Avhilo  in  eight 
hours  you  can  cross  the  widest  part  of  England  from  east  to  west. 
Yet  this  small  country  is  the  fatherland  of  the  millions  of  English- 
men now  spread  over  the  globe  ;  and  a  history  of  England  is  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  this  great  people,  with  its  struggles  and  its 
mistakes,  its  sufferings  througli  ignorance  and  crime,  and  its 
rewards  for  courage,  perseverance,  and  endurance. 

2.  Britain  before  Kngland.— Now  if  the  English  had  lived 
in  this  country  from  its  very  beginning,  we  could  start  at  once 
with  their  doings.  But  the  races  which  we  now  call  Welsh,  Irisli, 
Highlanders,  and  Cornish  have  been  in  these  islands  at  least  two 
thousand  years,  as  we  know  from  scattered  notices  of  them  in 
Greek  and  other  writers,  and  some  of  them  probably  very  much 
longer,  before  we  have  any  written  account  of  them  ;  while  it  is 
not  fifteen  hundred  years  since  the  "  Angles  "  or  "  Engles  "  came 
over  the  sea  from  Angoln,  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Baltic,  and,  with 
their  companicjus,  the  Jutes  and  the  Saxons,  took  possession  of  the 
southern  half  of  Britain,  giving  it  their  name.  Therefore,  before 
we  can  speak  of  England,  we  must  sketch  very  briefly  the  history 
of  Britain  before  the  English  came. 

•  •  ■  •  •  c 

In  ages  long  gone  by  -how  long  none  can  tell — the  land,  we  now 

inhabit  was  a  wild  country,  in  different  parts  of  which  lions  and 

tigers,  bears  and  hysenas,  elephants,  hippopotami,  elks,  and  reindeer 

roamed  in  the  forests  and  over  the   plains,  disputing  the  ground 

with  savage  men  who  killed  them  as  best  they  could 

^*meii!^^°  with  weapons  made  of  rough  flints  rudely  chipped  to  a 
point.  We  know  this  was  so,  because  we  find  these 
W3apons  in  ancient  caves  and  river  gravel-beds  in  many  parts  of 
England,  together  with  the  broken  bones  of  the  wild  animals  which 
were  killed ;  while  charcoal  at  the  moutlis  of  the  caves  tell  us  that 
fires  were  kindled  there.  We  call  these  savages  the  men  of  the 
"Palaeolithic"  or  "Ancient  Stone"  Period,  and  we  know  very  little 
about  them. 
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They  were  followed,  in  after  ages,  by  men  who  made  better 
weapons,  still  of  stone,  but  well  shaped  and  highly  polished.  These 
are  tailed  the  men  of  the  *'  Neolithic"  or  "New  Stone" 
Period.  We  find  tlio  bones  and  skeletons  of  these  later 
men  buried  in  long  chambers  or  barroMs  in  many  parts  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  together  with  polished  arrow-heads,  hatchets 
and  axes  of  stone,  and  needles  and  pins  of  bone.  The  bones  of 
dogs  and  pigs,  sheep,  oxen,  and  goats  show  that  they  kept  domestic 
animals ;  and  pieces  of  rough  pottery  and  woven  flax  and  straw  prove 
that  they  were  learning  the  arts  of  pottery-making  and  weaving. 

The  skulls  of  these  men  were  long  and  narrow,  like  the  skulls  of 
a  small,  dark-skinned,  curly-haired  people  called  the  Basques  or 
Iberians,  who  still  live  in  some  wild  mountainous  parts  of  Spain, 
and  speak  a  different  language  from  every  other  nation  except  the 
Finns  in  the  far  north  of  Europe.  So  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  "Neolithic"  men  belonged  to  a  widely-spread  race,  from 
which  these  Iberians  also  sprang ;  especially  as  the  skeletons  the 
ancestors  of  the  Iberians  are  found  with  polished  stone  weapons  in 
long  barrows  in  Spain  just  like  those  in  Britain.  There  is  even  a 
small  dark  type  of  men  among  a  certain  class  of  Irish  and  Welsh  of 
to-day  which  is  probably  a  remnant  of  this  same  ancient  people. 

Wo  can  picture  these  Neolithic  men,  then,  to  ourselves,  keepin*^ 
their  cattle,  fashioning  their  weapons  and  rude  pots,  living  in  caves 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  burying  their  dead  in  long 
chambers  made  of  huge  uncut  st(jnes  covered  with  earth.  When 
this  earth  is  dug  away  the  stones  remain,  forming  those 
rude  tables  which  have  been  called  "  cromlechs,"  and 
were  long  mistaken  for  altars.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  strange 
circles  of  gigantic  stones  at  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  elsewhere,  were  raised  by  these  men,  though  how  and 
why  is  a  mystery. 


Cromlechs. 


Time  passed  on,  and  another  race  with  rounder  skulls  began  to 
mingle  with  the  long-headed  men.    We  find  their  skeletons  in  round 
barrows  formed  entirely  of  earth,  and  with  them  both 
st(me  and  bronze  weapons,  showing  that  they  were  ^  ^'' 

leariiing  the  use  of  metal,     lu  sumo  of  the  later  barrows  we  even 
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find  tools  made  of  iron,  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  work  than 
bronze.  For  by  this  time  a  new  people  had  come  over  into  Britain, 
bringing  with  them  a  hi«,'her  civilisation.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  must  go  riglit  away  to  the  East,  probably  somewhere  near  Persia, 
to  find  tlijse  people  called  "Celts,"  some  of  whom,  after  long  migra- 
tions, came  and  settled  in  our  island.  Scholars  tell  us  that  an  Aryan 
people — so  called  frcuutho  old  name  Arij(i  (tlio  noble  people)  ancient- 
ly applied  to  part  of  Persia — started  in  the  East  long  before  the 
time  of  history,  and  spread  out  in  two  directions  ;  into  Persia  and 
India  on  one  side,  and  across  Europe  on  the  other,  where  we  can 
follow  the  traces  of  their  language.  First  those  people  made  their 
homes  a  little  to  the  West ;  then,  as  they  became  too  numerous,  the 
stream  of  migration  flowed  on,  and  parties  of  them  settled'^farther 
and  farther  West,  vill  souio  crossed  over  tlio  sea  into  Britain,  con- 
quered the  inhabitants  and  settled  down,  a  large-limbed,  fair-haired 
race  among  the  smaller  and  darker  natives. 

Here  history  first  tells  us  of  them,  when  the  Phoenicians,  sailing 

through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (then  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules), 

about  six  Imndred  years  before  Christ  was  born,  came 

PhcfinSians    *"  trade  for  tin  with  the  Scilly  Isles  near  Cornwall, 

6th  cent.      called  by  (Jreok  writers  the  "Cassiterides"  or  Tin  Is- 

lands.     About  a  hundred  years  later  the  Greeks  came 

overland  from  Massilia  or  Marseilles,  and  from  this  time  we  find 

our  island  called  "Albion"  and  Ireland  "lerne,"  while  the  whole 

group  was  named  Britannia. 

•  ••••••• 

Here  then,  at  last,  we  arrive  at  Britain,  which  became  gradually 
known  to  other  nations.      About  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  the  great  Roman  general,  Julius  Coesar,  came  in 
Julius  Caisar   the  years  55  and  54  before  Christ,  and,  defeating  the 
B.C.  55.       Britons  under  their  great  chief,  Cassivelaunus,  made 
them  promise  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome.     He  went  aw.ay 
again  that  same  year,  and  the  Britons  had  their  country  to  them- 
selves for  another  hundred  years,  and  then  never  again. 

By  this  time  the  people  of  the  south  of  Britain  had  become  fairly 
civilised.     They  had  war  chariots,  and  fought  with  spears,  pikes, 
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and  axes,  defending  themselves  with  a  shield  of  skin 
and  w'iokerwork.     They  wore  mantles  and   tunics  of       Br?tons°' 
cloth,  iind  arui-rings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  lived  in 
scattero  I  huts  of  wood  and  reeds  on  a  stone  fnundation.     Each 
tribe  had  a  dltt,  or  stronghold,  surrounded  hy  a  wall  or  high  bank 
for  refuge  in  time  of  war,  and  one  of  these— the  "Lynn-din"  or 
lake-fort,  pronounced  Lundun — seems  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  our  great  city.     They  grew  corn  and  stored  it  in  cavities  of  the 
rocks,  and  they  made  basket-work  boats  and  canoes  hollowed  out 
of  tree-trunks.      The   inland   people  were   more   ignorant ;    they 
dressed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  iived  on  milk  and  meat  ;  while 
those  still  further  to  the  north  were  '.nere  naked  savages— fearless, 
cruel,  fti^d  revengeful. 

There  was  something  grand  and  yet  horiibie  in  the  religion  of  the 
Britons.     They  had  priests  called  Druids,  wlio  had  secret  doctrines 
of  their  own,  and  who  are  said  to  jiave  offered  up  men  and  women 
as  sacrifices  ;  but  the  people  seem  chiefly  to  h  ive  worshipped  nature 
They  adored   the  genii  of  the  streams,    woods,  and 
mountains.     The  oak,  with  the  mistletoe  growing  on  it,    ^■"^^'^^^'^^o"- 
was  their  emblem  of  Divinity  ;  and  they  met  for  worship  in  caverns 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

3.  Roman  Rule.— Such  were  tlie  Britons  when  the  Romans 
came  a    second    time,    under  the  Emperor    Claudius,    and  took 
possession  of  the  south  of  the  island.     The  Britons 
struggled  bravely  for  many  years,  and   harassed  the  Roman  conquest 
Boniai's  in  the  woods  and  marshes.     For  seven  years     °a.d!  43?' 
it  soenicd  doubtful  which  side  would  win,  and  then  the 
great  British  chief,  Caractacus,  was  defeated  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Rome.     When  the  Romans  had  once  gained  a  footing 
they  advanced,  till  in  a  fow  years  more  thev  reached    ^ayactacus, 

A.  1).  uU. 

the  island  of  Angkjsey,  then  called  Moiui,  where  they 

massacred  the  Draids  in  their  stronghold.     But  they   nearly  lost 

the  country,  for  Boadicea,  the  widow  of  a  British  chief,  roused  the 

])eople  in  the  east  of  England  ;  and  it  was  only  after 

London,  then  an  open  British  town,  had  been  burnt       Boadicea, 

and  tlie  Ivomans  were  almost  exhausted,  that  they  won 

the  day  .     Queen  Boadicea  is  said  to  have  poisoned  herself  to  escape 

the  shame  of  being  taken. 
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After  this  the  Romans  ruled  over  the  Britons  for  about  throe 

hundred  years,  much  as  the  EngUsh  govern  India  now.    They  made 

good  laws,  and  laid  down  solid  roads,  which  remain  to 

Koman^  rule.   ^^^^^  ^^'W-     ^^^^  "^  these,  called  Watling  Street  (see  Map 

II.),  stretched  from  Dover  to  Chester,  passing  through 

London.      They  built  houses  and  villas,  public  batlis  and  theatres  ; 

and  large  towns  such  a.^  York,  Lincoln,  and  Chester  sprang  up  in 

different  parts  of  the  country.     To  this  day  wo  can  trace  many  of 

these  towns — such  as  Doncaster,  Leicester,   Manchester — by  the 

termination  caster  or  cestcr,  from  the  Latin  castra,  a  camp  or  fortified 

place.     They  cleared  the  forests  and  encouraged  the  growth  of  corn, 

so  that  Britain  was  called  "the  granary  of  the  North;"    and  they 

introduced  many  new  fruits,  worked  the  mines,  and  taught  the 

Britons  civilised  habits.     It  was  during  this  time  that  missionaries  , 

visited  our  island,  and  both  Britons  and  Romans  became  Christians.  > 

But  though  Roman  roads,  the  pavements  of  Roman  villas,  and 
Roman  walls  remain  to  this  day,  the  influence  of  these  people  on 
the  Britons  did  not  last.     Britain  w^as,  after  all,  only  a  conquered 
province  of  Rome.     The  natives  lived  happily  under  their  conque- 
rors, imitating  their  customs,  speaking  Latin  as  a  fashionable  lan- 
guage, and  relying  upon  the  Romans  to  defend  them.   Yet  they  clung 
at  heart  to  their  own  laws  and  their  own  chiefs ;  and  when  in 
the  year  401  the  Romans,  much  troubled  by  enemies  at  home, 
gradually  took  away  their  troops  from  South  Britain, 
Romans  begin  the  people  Would  have  ))een  glad  to  see  them  go,  if  they 
*^*a!^D.  401.^'    could   have  defended  themselves   without  their  help 
from  their  wild  Celtic  neighbours  in  Northern  Britain. 
These  neighbours,  the  "  Picts  "  or  Caledonians,  and  the  "  Scots  "  ' 

who  came  originally  from  Ireland,  and  afterwards  gave  Scotland 

its  name — were  savage  and  warlike.    Even  the  Romans  \ 

^s*^t^"^    .had  only  kept  them  out  by  strong  fortitied  walls,  of 

which  the  most  famous  is  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  from  the 

Solway  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  parts  of  which  remain  to  ; 

this  day.      No  sooner  were  the  Romans  gone  than  these  Picts  and 

Scots  broke  through  the  walls  and  harassed  the  South  Britons,  who 

found  it  difhcult  to  defend  themselves,  for  the  Romans 

^^A^D^iio^'''  ^^'^^^  always  sent  away  the  British  soldiers  to  servo  in 

the  Roman  army  abroad.     So  they  sent  for  Roman 

soldiers  to  defend  them,  who  came  once  and  drove  back  the  Picts  and 
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Scots  ;  but  after  this,  tho  Romans  withdrew  entirely,  and  left  the 
Britons  to  their  fate. 

This  brings  us  to  tho  point  where  the  history  of  England  begins ; 
for  tho  Britons  in  their  despair  invited  some  still  more  formidable 
enemies,  who  were  hovering  about  their  shores,  to  come  over  and 
help  them.  These  were  our  ancestors,  who  founded  the  English 
nation,  and  we  must  now  learn  where  they  cauie  from  and  how 
they  came. 


] 
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HOW   THE   ENGLISH   CAME 


1.  Early  Saxon  Iiivasion§. — For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  tho  Romans  left  Britain,  they  had  been  much  troubled  by 
pirates,  who  came  in  large  flat-bottomed  boats  across  the  German 
Ocean  from  the  country  around  the  River  Elbe.  Swooping  down 
upon  the  shores  of  the  north  of  Gaul  and  of  the  south  east  of  Britain, 
these  marauders  carried  off  men,  women,  and  children,  together 
with  any  plunder  upon  which  tliey  could  lay  their  hands.  So  fierce 
and  crud  were  those  Saxon  pirates  that  the  Romans  built  strong 
fortresses  from  the  River  Humber  all  around  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  keep  them  away  ;  and  an  officer,  called  the  "Count  ©f  the  Saxon 
shore,"  was  appointed  specially  to  superintend  the  defence  of  the 
coast. 

Tho  invaders  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  race,  quite  diflFerent  from 
the  Celts,  although  they  came  originally  from  the  same  stock  in  the 
East.     When  we  first  hear  of  them  in  history  they  had 
spread  gradually  across  Europe,  as  the  Celts  had  done  ^"^gutSnl^ 
in  ages  before ;  and  as  the  Celts  drove  out  an  earlier 
race,  so  these  Teutons  now  drove  the  Celts  out  of  the  plains  of 
Germany,  as  far  south  as  the  Romans  would  let  them,  and  then 
made    their   way  northwards  to  tlie  country   between    the  rivers 
Weser  and  Elbe,  and  up  into  Jutland,  Sweden,  and  Norway.     Here, 
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witli  tlio  Baltic  on  ono  side  and  the  North  Soa  on  tho  other,  thoy 
iiiiturcilly  l)ecaino  bold  si'a-rovirs,  and  from  tho  shores  of  Jutland 
and  Coruiaiiy  tl  .py  caino  in  tluir  nat-bottomi'(l  lioats  driven  by  at 
least  fift}'  oars,  and  ri\age<l  the  fair  shores  of  Oanl,  and  tho  scarcely 
less  fertile  coasts  of  Britain. 

They  had  little  chanco  of  gaining  a  footing  on  tho  island  while 
tlie  Boniaiis  "were  there  ;  and  even  after  the  Konian  troops  had  left, 
the  Britt)ns  kept  them  oil'  for  nearly  forty  years.     At  last,  however, 
worn  out  by  tho  attacks  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  by  land, 
Jutes,        and  of  these  haxun  pirates  by  sea,  the  Britons  tleter- 
■   '      '      mined  to  set  ono  enemy  against  the  other  ;  and  a  Bri- 
tish chief  named  Yortigern  is  siiid,  to  have  invited  Hengest  and 
llorsa,  two  chiefs  of  tliO  sca-piratus  from  Jutland,  to  settle  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  north  of  Kent,  and  fight  his  batth^s  against 
tho  Picts.     This  tlio  Jutes  did,  but  no  sooner  had  they  concpiered 
tlie  Picts  than  the  v  turned  their  anns  against  tho  Britons  themselves. 
Ilorsa  was  killed  in  the  first  battle,  but  Hengest  led  tho  Jutes  on, 
and  after  thirty  years  of  flighting,  liisson  Eric  founded  tho  two  small 
khigdoius  of  East  and  AVi-st  Kent  (.s"C  IMap  I.),  of  which  tho  chief 
city  was  Cant-wara-byrig   or  Kentmensborough,  now  our  cify  of 
Canterbury.     So  tho  Jutes  were  the  first  of  our  ancestors  to  settle 
in  this  country. 

But  meanwhile  other  pirate  boats  cruising  in  tho  Channel  carried 

back,  year  after  year,  tidings  of  a  land  to  bo  conquered ;  and  the 

Saxons,  who  also  came  from  tho  opposite  shores  between 

Arrival  of      tho  rivers  Elbe  an<l  Weser,  landed  with  their  chiefs  on 

A  D.  477.      tho  south  coast  of  Britain.    Long  before  this  the  Britons 

had  bitterly  r(\gretted  calling  in  foreign  allies,  for  these 

new  inraders  killed  or  drove  back  all  before  them,  and  when  Cissa, 

their  chief,  took  tho  town  of  Anderida,  near  where  PevenseynoAv 

is,  ho  left  not  a  single  Briton  alive.     The  Saxons  mo vtd  forward 

very  slowly,  for  tho  land  was  covered  with  dense  forests, 

tiie^Brrtons.    rfi'^i"'^hes,  and  swamps,  and  the  Britons  fought  despe. 

racely.    In  t  lioso  days  battles  were  hand  to  hand  fights, 

and  the  ground  which  was  w<-)n  one  day  was  often  lost  the  next.    In 

the  year  520  the  British  King  Ai'thur  (about  whom  the  legends  ot 

the  kni'fhts  of  the  round  table  are  told)  defeated  the  West  Saxons 

so  completely  that  he  stopped  them  for  many  a  year. 
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Ifc  wjis,  liowovor,  only  a  question  of  time.     The  Britons    vere 

divided  juuong  tlienisclvos,  and  were  helpless  against  the  numbers 

wliicli  came  over  tlie  sea,  fresh  every  yeai;,  to  strengthon  the  invad- 

cra,   l)rin;;ing  -wiih  them  thuir  wives,  cluldrcn,  and  cattle,  and 

settling  down  stul)])ondy  to  make  n  :\v  homes  whenever  they  gained 

a  f rush  piece  of  country.     It  is  true  tlu-y  took  sixty 

long  years  to  win  Southern  Britain,  but  at  the  end  of    settlemSits. 

lliat  tiiuo  thuy  had  foundi'd  the  knigdcmis  of  the  South 

Saxons  or  Sussex,  AVest  Saxons  or  Wossex,  East  Saxons  or  Essex, 

and  Middle  Saxons  or  INIiddlesux,  a: id  the  Britons  were  driven 

westward  into  the  part  now  called  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

I  Meanwhile,  on  the  north-east  of  Britain,  another  tribe  called  tho 

"  Angles,"  who  came  from  tho  small  country  of  Angeln  in  Schleswig, 
north  of  the  Ptlvcr  Eyder,  were  settling  down  in  large 
nundiers.     This  tribe  is  specially  interesting  to  us ;  Jirst,  ^theTrSies."' 
because  almost  tho  entire  i)eople  came  over  with  all  they 
had  and  niude  our  country  their  home,  and  secondly,  because  they 
gave  their  name  of  Angles  or  Engles  to  our  nation. 

"NVe  do  not  know  exactly  when  they  first  landed,  but  we  know 
that  some  of  them  sailed  up  the  Humber  and  founded  a  kingdom 
calhid  Di'ira ;  while  in  547  another  portion  of  the  tribe  came  in 
fifty  boats  from  Angeln,  under  a  chief  called  Ida  the  flame-bearer, 
and  going  farther  north  founded  the  kingdom  of  Bern- 
icia  ;  and,  after  a  struggle  of  fifty  years  or  more,  Bern-  ■'^^^'^^"Gor^ 
icia  and  Deira  were  united  into  the  kingdom  of  North- 
II umber-land,  which  stretched  from  the  River  Humber  right  up  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth.     This  explains  why  the  Lowland  Scotch  are 
Teutons,  while  the  Highlanders  are  Celts.     The  Angles  drove  tho 
Celts  into  the  Highlands  and  took  the  Lowlands  for  themselves,  and 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  itself  took  its  name  Eadwinesburh  from  one 
of  the  later  Anglian  kings,  Eadwhie  or  Edwin.     Meanwhile  other 
Angles  were  settling  to  the  south  of  the  Humber.     The  North-folk 
and  South-folk  settled  in  the  counties  still  called  by  their  names, 
and  formed  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia  (ice  Map  I.) ; 
while  others  pushed  into  the  middle  of  England,  into  ^^'^jf^'J^'Ji'' ^^ 
that  part  now  called  tho  JNIidland  Counties.      These 
middle-Angles  were  called  Marchmen  or  Bordermen,  as  living  on 
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the  borders  of  tlie  land  still  held  by  the  Britons,  while  their  land 
was  called  March-land  or  Mercia. 

And  so  it  came  to  i)ass  that  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
two  hundred  years  after  the  Romans  left,  the  Jiritons  had  been 
driven  right  over  to  the  west  of  England,  into  Devonshire  anJ 
Cornwall  (or  West  Wales)  on  the  south,  into  the  mountains  of 
North  Wales  on  the  v/cst,  and  into  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire,  then  called  "  Strathclyde,"  farther  to  the  north.  They 
also  began  about  this  time  to  bo  called  Welsh,  which  was  the  name 
the  Angles  used  for  stramjersy  or  those  whose  language  they  did  not 

understand.     Tlie  rest  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands 
^^n^'Hsh^^     of  the  Jutes,   Angles,  and  Saxons,  who  were  called 

Saxons  by  the  Welsh,  but  who,  as  they  grew  into  one 
people,  were  sometimes  called  Anglo-Saxons,  but  among  themselves 
more  connnonly  Enylish. 

They  hold  all  the  east  of  the  island,  from  the  English  Channel  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  it  was  roughly  divided  into  seven  chief 
kingdoms — Kent,  belongiiij,*  to  the  Jutes ;    Sussex,  Wessex,  and 
Essex,  belonging  to  the  Saxons  ;  Northumbria,  Anglia,  and  Mercia. 
belonging  to  the  Angles — and  these  seven  kingdoms 
Heptarchy     have   l)een  called  the   '*  Heptarchy."      We  nuist  not, 
mib  La<  ing.    ]^y^yyy^.p^   suppose  that  these  were  fixed  and  settled 
divisions,  as  we  should   luidcrstand  kingdoms  now.     The  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  free  nun  who  had  come  over  in  separate  bands,  under 
favourite  leaders,  to  take  what  they  could,  each  for  themselves. 
When   they    were  not  fighting    against  the  Britons,   they    were 
struggling  with  each  other,  trying  to  get  the  upper  hand,  so  that 
the  dillerent  kingdoms  were  broken  up  and  pieced  together  over 
and  over  again  befcjre  the  English  became  one  nation. 

To  understand  the  history  of  these  times  we  must  picture  to  our- 
selves a  wild  country,  with  dense  f(jrests,  wide  swamps  and  marshes, 
and  waste  land  in  the  plains.     The  Roman  roads  still  remained  in 
the  more  civilised  jjarts,  but  the  only  roads  in  tlie  west 
^"\ua^"es.'      ^vere  narrow  rugged   passes   through  the   mountains, 
where  the  Britt)ns  had  taken  refuge.     Here  and  there, 
over  the  plains  and  undulating  ground  in  the  cast  of  the  country, 
would  be  grouped  the  villages  of  one  or  other  of  the  English  tribes, 
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with  some  cultivated  land  around  tliem,  while  the  towns  which  the 
Romans  had  Luilt  had  very  few  people  in  them,  and  were  falling 
into  ruin. 

2.  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  the  X:ng:li§lt.— 

The  people  in  tlio  villages  were  rough,  sturdy  freemen,  only  just 

settling  down  from  a  sea-life.     The  largest  house  would 

belong  to  the  Eiheluig  or  Eorlj  a  man  of  nobler  family     ^ceori"'^ 

und  wealthier  than  the  rest.     But  even  the  Ceorh  or 

churls,  who  were  lowlier  freemen,  had  each  his  own  house,  built  on 

his  own  land  which  was  portioned  out  to  him  to  cultivate.     Some 

late-comers,  who  liad  no  land  of  their  own,  worked  for 

the  ceorls,  tod  were  called  Laets;  while  there  were     ^'^g^javes!^ 

a  good  many  slavesy  either  conquered  Britons  or  men 

who  had  sold  or  lost  their  freedom,  and  these  men  might  be  sold  by 

their  masters  either  in  the  country  or  into  foreign  lands.     On  the 

whole,  however,  the  greater  number  were  free  men,  having  their 

own  house  and  land,  and  a  voice  in  the  village  Moot  or 

mooting,  which  was  held  around  the  sacred  tree,  to 

settle  disputed  questions  and  to  divide  the  land.     A  man  who  had 

committed  a  crime  was  judged  by  his  fellows,  and  acquitted  if  he 

could  get  a  number  of  honest  men  to  swear  that  he  was  innocent. 

Tliis  was  called  "compurgation.'*    If  he  could  not  clear 

himself  in  this  way, he  was  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  ^aMordear" 

^'ordeal"  or  "judgment  of  God,'*  by  walkhig  blindfold 

over  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  dipping  his  hand  into  boiling  water. 

If  he  was  unhurt,  then  he  was  declared  not  guilty. 

Each  village  or  township  was  surrounded  by  a  rough  fence  called 
a  "  tun"  and  was  separated  from  the  next  by  a  piece  of  waste 
ground  called  the  "mark"  or  march  which  no  one  might  claim.  If 
a  stranger  crossed  this  mark  he  blew  a  horn,  otherwise  any  one  had 
a  right  to  kill  him.     The  townships  were  grouped  into 
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hundreds,*^  and  when  the  people  had  to  gatlier  for  war. 


or  to  settle  any  great  question,  some  of  the  freemen  from  each  of 

the  villages  meet  together  in  the  great  ^'  FolJcmoof  or  meetino-  of 

tho  tribe,  and  choose  ealdormen  or   aldermen   from 

among  the  eorls  to  lead  them  to  battle,  or  to  speak  for     ^'^,^'531??"* 
" .  '  '■  ajui  >V  itan. 

them   in  the  "  WUatigcmot'^  or  meeting  of  wise  men, 
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where  laws  were  framed,  and  <iiiestions  of  peace  or  Avar  decided. 
Before  the  English  ca*^'  >  t<»  Britain  caoh  band  was  governed  separ- 
ately by  its  own  aldonuan.  Now,  however,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  unite  against  anotluu-  nation,  thev  elected  one  alderman  to  be 
superior  to  tlie  others,  as  "king"  over  a  largo  number  of  bands. 
But  thougli  the  king  had  his  own  *'T/((7/n.s"  or  chosen  bands  of 
warriors,  he  could  do  nothing  without  tlie  consent  of  the  Witan 
and  all  the  people.  He  could  not  even  say  who 
should  reign  after  him.  The  kings  were  elected, 
though  they  were  generally  cliosen  from  the  same  family,  because 
the  people  believed  that  certain  families  were  descended  from 
Woden,  their  great  god  of  war. 

3.  Rcligioui  Coiidilioii  of  the  £ng[li§li.— For  these 
Angles  were  still  heathen,  and  although  the  Britons  whom  they  con- 
quered were  Christians,  yet  they  did  not  learn  from  them.  Our 
days  of  the  week  still  remind  us  of  the  gods  of  our 
ancestors — Wednesday  is  W'oden's  day  ;  Thursday,  the 
day  of  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder ;  Friday,  the  day  of  Freya,  goddess 
of  peace  and  fruitfulness ;  while  Eostre,  goddess  of  the  spring,  gave 
her  name  to  our  Easter.  Besides  these  chief  gods,  they  believed  in 
water-nixies  and  wood-demons,  in  spirits  (jf  earth  and  air,  in  hero- 
gods  and  in  weird  women.  The  real  religion,  however,  of  these 
ancient  English  was  not  in  these  superstiti(jus  beliefs,  but  in  their 
deep  sense  of  right,  of  justice,  of  freedom,  and  of  the  mystery  of  life 
and  death ;  and  it  was  because  they  were  so  much  in  earnest  that 
the  Christian  religion,  when  it  came,  t<Jok  such  a  deep  hold  upon 
them. 

It  came  very  slowly  and  with  many  a  struggle.  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  had  once  seen  some 
young  fair-haired  boys  who  were  being  sold  as  slaves  in 
the  market-place  of  Rome.  Touched  by  their  beauty, 
he  asked  where  they  came  from,  and  when  he  heard  that  they  were 
Angles,  "Not  Angles,  but  angels,"  said  he,  "with  faces  so  angel- 
like." When  he  became  Pope  he  remembered  those  lovely  h'iathen 
boys,  and  in  the  year  ot)G  sent  a  Roman  abbot  named  Augustine, 
with  forty  monks,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  English  people. 
Augustine  landed  in  Kent,  where  a  king  named  Ethelbert  was  then 
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reigning,  wIkj  had  married  a  Christian  wife,  Bertha,  the  daughter 
of  a  Frankish  king.     Ethelbert  met  Augustine  on  the  Tsl«5  of  Thanet, 
in  the  open  air  for  fear  lie  shoukl  cast  a  spell  upon  him, 
and  listened  to  him  patiently.     In  the  end  he  was  bap-  Kent^  a^d."697. 
tised  with  many  of  his  people,  outside  the  chief  gate  of 
Canterbury,  where  the  little  Church  of   St,  Martin  now   stands. 
From  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Kent  became  Christian,  and  Augus- 
tine was  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

From  Kent  the  new  religion  spread  to  Northumbria.     Edwin, 
king  of  that  land,  married  Ethelbert's  daughter,  and  she   took  a 
monk  named  Paulinus  with  her  to  the  north.     Here  Edwin  called 
together  his  Witan,  and  they  listened  to  this  faith  which  told  them 
of  a  life  after  death,  and  accepted  Christianity.    Edwin 
was  a  very  powerful  king,  for  all  the  other  kings,  except  Sorthumbria! 
the  King  of  Kent,  acknowledged  him  *'overlord"  or,  as 
they  called  it,  " Dretwalda. "     He  ruled  so  well  that  in  his  days  "a 
woman  vrith  her  babe  might  walk  scatheless  (unhurt)  from  sea  to 
sea,"  which  was  saying  a  great  deal  in  such  a  turbulent  land. 

4.  Irish  M isiioiis,  634-664. — The  Irish  had  been  converted 
by  St.  Patrick  a  hundred  ytjars  before,  and  an  Irish  monk,  Columba, 
built  a  mission-station  on  a  small  rocky  island  called  lona  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  from  which  teachers  went  out  to  all  the  north 
of  England.  Cuthbert,  monk  of  Montrose,  who  wandered  on  foot 
among  the  Northumbrians,  and  Ccedmon,  the  cowherd  of  Whitby, 
our  first  English  poet,  were  trained  under  these  Irish  monks,  who 
did  good  work  among  the  people.  In  the  year  6G4,  however,  some 
questions  arose  about  minor  Church  matters  between  these  Irish 
monks  and  the  Roman  missionaries,  and  King  Oswi  of  Northumbria 
decided  in  favt)ur  of  the  Roman  teachers.  Most  of  the  Irish  monks 
then  went  back  to  their  home,  and  monks  and  bishops  from  Rome 
took  up  the  woriv.  The  l^)pe  sent  Theodore  of  Tarsus  as. Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  he  marked  out  the  sees  of 
the  bishops  and  appointed  i)ricHt8  to  each  village,  or  o^laniS""-!! 
cluster  of  villages,  which  were  then  probably  first 
called  ^^ parishes.'"  An  archbishop  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
York  for  the  north  of  En<i;land,  and  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
priests  sat  in  the  "moots"  and  took  a  part  in  govering  the  people. 
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Monasteries  now  f=prang  up  rapidly,  and  the  monks  settling  among 
the  rough  freemen  taught  them  to  love  quiet  work  and  respect 
learning.      Carpenters  and  other  artisans  and  traders  settled  round 
the  monasteries  and  abbeys;  markets  were  held  before  the  abbey 
gates ;  and  in  this  way  small  towns  began  to  grow  up.     Ifc  was  in  the 
Origin  of  to^^'ns.  ^^o^i^^stery  of  Jarrow,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  that 
Bede,   the  first  writer  of  English  hi^itory,  spent  his 
whole  life,  and  tranied  six  liundred  scholars,  beside  strangers.     lie 
wrote  forty-five  works  all  in  Latin,  some  text-books  for  his\tudents, 
Bede,  673-735.  ^''"^'^  treatises  on  the  Bible,  and  one  was  his  fanunis 
Ecdesiastical  History  of  the  ErujUsh  Nation^  wliich  tells 
what  happened  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yc:irs  after  Augustine  landed 
in  Kent.     Bede's  was  a  loving,  patient  nature,  and  it  was  such  men 
as  he  who  were  gradually  civilising  the  English  people,  while  the 
various  petty  kings  were  struggling  for  power  and  conquering  more 
and  more  land  from  the  Welsh. 

^  5.  Siiprciiiacy  of  Wesscv.-At  first,  as  wo  have  seen, 
N..rthumbria  was  the  most  powerful  kingdom ;  then  Mercia  got  the 
upper  hand  under  Jier  great  king,  Offii  the  Mighty ;  and  lastly  in  827 
Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  conquered  both  the  Mercians  and  Korth- 
umbrians,  and  became  king  of  all  the  English  south  of  the  Thames 
and  Bretwalda  right  up  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Essex  had  altogether  ceased  to  be  separate  kingdoms,  and  thus  for 
the  first  time  all  the  English  were  overruled  jjy  one  king.  We  shall 
see  that  the  kings  of  Wessex  had  tlie  chief  power  over  the  English 
people  for  the  next  two  hundred  years. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

STBUGGLE  BETWEEN   ENGLISH  AND  DANES 

1.  Orifsrin  of  Dane§,— Hardly,  however,  were  the  English 
beginning  to  settle  down  from  their  own  petty  wars  than  a  new 
danger  threatened  them,  and  threw  them  back  for  a  long  time, 
although  in  the  end  it  helped  to  unite  all  the  kingdoms  into  one. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Teutons  spread  over  Europe 
many  of  them  went  northwards  into  the  countries  now  called  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway.  These  people  had  remained  barbarians 
and  heathen,  worshipping  Woden,  and  having  a  hard  struggle  to 
live  in  the  cold  barren  ccmntries  of  the  iiorth.  They  too  became 
sea-rovers,  as  their  countrymen  the  Saxons  had  done  before  them, 
and  they  were  knowji  as  the  Northmen,  Danes,  or  "  Vikings,"  which 
last  means  creek-dwellers.  Already  they  had  settled  in  the  Orkneys 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  after  a  long  struggle  had  taken  possession 
of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  with  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Waterford  as 
their  chief  towns. 

2,  Dailiill  liiva§ioils, — Now  they  began  to  harass  the  Eng- 
lish, sometimes  joining  with  the  AVelsh  on  the  west,  sometimes 
making  raids  on  the  east  coast,  sailing  up  the  rivers,  and  throwing 
up  earth  works  round  their  head-(piarters.  From  these  they  sallied 
out  over  the  country,  burning  towns  and  monasteries,  killing  men 
and  children,  and  carrying  off  the  women  as  slaves.  At  first  they 
only  came  in  the  summer  time,  and  went  away  with  their  spoils ; 
but  after  Egbert's  death  they  became  more  troublesome,  and  when 
his  son  Ethehvulf  was  king,  they  remained  all  the  winter  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  In  8G6  a  great  Danish 
army  attacked  East  Anglia,  and,  crossing  the  Humber,  took  York 
and  overran  all  the  south  of  N<jrtlnuubria.  Then  they  pushed  their 
way  south  into  Mercia  as  far  as  Nottingham,  and,  taking  complete 
possession  of  the  country,  wintered  at  Thetford  in  Norfolk,  where 
they  murdered  Edmund.  King  of  East  Anglia,  tying  him  to  a  tree 
and  shooting  at  him  with  arrows  till  he  died,  because  he  refused  to 
give  up  the  Christian  faith, 
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Having  conquered  a  largo  part  of  Northnmbria,  Mercia,  and  East 
Anglia,  bringing  ruin  and  misery  wherever  they  went,  they  next 
turned  their  anna  against  AVcssex.  But  here  they  met  with  their 
match.  Four  brothers,  sons  of  Ethehvulf,  had  reigned  one  after 
another  in  Wessex  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  The  third  of 
these  brotliers,  Ethelred  I.,  fought  bravely,  with  the  help  of  his 
younger  brothiT  xVlfred,  against  the  Danes,  subdued  the  Welsh  in 
Cornwall  and  Wait:.,  and  went  even  as  far  as  the  island  of  Mona, 
which  had  been  named  Anglesey  (Aiujhti'  E\j  or  Island)  by  King 
Edwin  of  Korthundiria.  But  in  spite  of  all  Ethelred's  eflbrts  the 
Danes  gained  groinid,  and  when  lie  died  in  871,  and  Alfred  was 
chosen  king,  matters  were  growing  desperate. 

3.  Alfred  tlie  Oreat. — The  history  of  Alfred  shows  what  a 
good  and  wise  mnn  can  do  under  great  difficulties.  He  was  born  at 
Wantage  in  Berkshire.  As  quite  a  little  child  he  used  to  repeat  old 
Saxon  poems  to  his  mother,  Osburgha,  wlio  said  one  day,  "The  one 
among  you  children  wIkj  can  first  say  this  book  by  heart  shall  have 
it  ;"  and  the  story  goes  that    little  Alfred  carried  the  book  to  his 

teacher,  and,  when  ho  had  learnt  it,  repeated  it  to  his 
childhood      mother.    If  this  be  true,  it  must  have  happened  before 

the  boy  was  ionv  years  old,  for  at  that  age  his  father 
sent  him  to  Home,  and  he  never  saw  his  own  mother  again.  It  was 
probably  in  Homo,  where  Alfred  afterwards  went  asecor.dtime  with 
his  father,  that  he  learnt  much  which  was  of  use  to  him  afterwards. 
Before  he  was  twenty  ho  married  happily,  but  he  had  to  struggle 
against  ill  luialth  and  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  was  only  twenty-two 
when  he  became  king  over  a  country  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of 
the  Danes. 

Within  a  month  of  his  brother's  death  he  fought  a  battle  against 
them,  but  was  defeated,  and  from  that  time  he  struggled  in  vain  to 
overcome  them,  sometimes  fighting,  sometimes  buying  them  off. 
But  in  spite  of  bribes  they  came  in  endless  nuuibei's  over  the  sea. 
The  monks  and  clergy,  turned  out  of  their  houies  by  the  invaders, 
wandered  about  the  country,  or  carried  off  their  treasin-es  to  the 
c«)ntinent;  the  people  were  worn  out  and  reduced  to  beggary,  the 
land  was  laid  waste,  and  the  Welsh,  of  wlunn  there  wore  still  a 
great  many  in  Wessex,  were  half  disposed  to  help  the  Danes.     At 
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last,  in  878,  after  seven  years'  almost  ceaseless  fighting,  Alfred  was 
so  completely  defeated  at  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire,  that  he  waa 
forced  to  fly  in  disguise  into  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Somerset- 
shire. But  he  would  not  leave  the  country,  as  the  King  of  Mercia 
had  done,  to  die  a  pilgrim  in  Rome.  His  people  were  in  distress, 
and  he  must  help  them. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  Alfred  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  a 
swineherd's  cottage,  where  he  let  the  good  woman's  cakes  bum  on  the 
hearth  as  he  mused  how  to  save  his  country.  At  any  rate  he  mused 
to  good  purpose^  and  gradually  collecting  a  band  of  faithful  friends 
in  Atheiney,  an  island  in  the  swamps  of  Somersetshire,  he  Sbt  forth 
■^.  in  the  spring  to  reconquer  his  kingdom.     As  he  went,  men  flocked 

to  his  standard;   and,  after  a  desperate   struggle,  ho  comnletely 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Edington,  near  Chippenham,  and 
made  their  leader,  Guthrum,  enter  into  a  solemn  treaty  w^ore°878. 
at  WedmorOo     By  this  treaty  the  Danes  bound  them- 
selves not  to  pass  south  of  a  line  drfiw^n  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  to  Bedford,  from  there  along  the  Ouse  to  the  old  Roman 
road  of  Watling  Street,  and  by  Watling  Street  to  Chester.     Even 
this  gave  them  all  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  together  with  a 
part  of  Mercia  called  the  Five  Boroughs  of  the  Dani;s,  and  this 
tract  of  country  became  known  as  the  Danelaw  or  "Danelagh"  (see 
Map  II.);  while  Alfred  kept  only  Wessex  and  part  of  Mercia.     But 
he  had  gained  peace  for  the  sorely-troubled  land,  and  as  Guthrum 
was  baptised  a  Christian,  together  with  many  of  his  nobles,  the 
Danes  and  English  settled  down  more  happily  together. 

Alfred  i\ow  set  himself  to  govern  Wessex  well  and  to  strengthe  i 

his  kingdom.     He  collected  the  old  laws  of  the  English,  and  adding 

to  them  the  ten  commandments  and  some  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  he 

persuaded  the  Witan  to  adopt  them  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  took 

great  pains  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  rich  and  poor  i;like.     Ho 

restored  the  monasteries  and  schools  and  built  new 

t»ne3,  inviting  learned  men  from  all  parts  to  teach  in  go^rmnent. 

them,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Welshman,  Asser. 

He  himself  superintended  the  palace   school  for  his  nobles,  and 

encouraged  every  freeborn  youth  who  could  afibrd  it  to  "abide  by 

his  book  till  he  can  well  understand  English."    He  translated  Bede's 
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JJisfor?/ and  other  works  into  English,  and  prepared  selections  foi 
tlio  scholars,  and  under  Ills  dirocHou  tho  compilation  of  tho  Saxon 
Chronicle  was  begun  in  earnest.  Thus  lie  became  tho  Father  of 
English  literature,  for  till  then  all  books  except  the  old  Saxon  poems 
and  Ciedmon's  sonj;  had  been  in  Latin. 


'O 


Nor  was  his  work  merely  among  books.     Ho  divided  his  people 
into  two  parts,  to  take  turns  in  going  into  battle  and  in  guarding 
j  the  homesteads,  while  he  kept  one  troop  always  under  arms  to 

i  defend  the  fortresses.     Ho  buiH  ships,  by  wliich  ho  repulsed  a  severe 

attack  by  tho  Danes,  and  which  formed  tho  first  beginning  of  our 
English  navy.  He  rebuilt  London,  which  had  l)ecn  nearly  destroy- 
ed by  fire  and  pillage.     Ho  encouraged  travellers  to  go  to  Norway, 

Jerusalem,  and  even  India.     Li  his  day  tho  famous         .  _ 
I  PciGr  s  Pence. 

I  Peter's  Pence,  were  collected  amiually  and  sent  to  the 

J  Pope  as  a  tribute.     Only  a  few  years  ago  (1883)  a  hoard  of  silver 

Saxon  coins  was  dug  up  in  Home  beaming  the  stamp  of  Alfred's 
grandsons,  Athelstan  and  Edmund.  Alfred  set  his  people  an  ex- 
ample   of    industry,  self-denial,  and   patient  endurance,  and  won 

I  their  affection  as  no  king  had  done  before  him.     His  day  was  divided 

into  regular  duties ;  candles,  burning  each  two  hours,  marked  tho 
time  devoted  to  prayer,  to  learning,  or  to  active  work.  His  was  a 
deeply  religious  mind,  and  ho  educated  his  children  to  a  high  sense 
of  duty.  He  had  a  large  family,  of  whom  two  were  important  in 
history — Ethelfled,  who  married  an  ealdorman,  and  as  a  widow 
governed  Mercia;  and  Edward,  who  succeeded  his  father  when 
Alfred  died  in  901. 

4.  Alfred's  Successors* — And  now  for  eighty  years  tho  Eng- 
lish were  almost  free  from  invasions  of  the  Northmen.  But  tho 
country  could  not  bo  at  peaco  while  it  was  composed  of  so  many 
different  kingdoms,  all  jealous  of  each  other;  especially  as  they  had 
the  Welsh,  the  people  they  had  conquered,  as  a  thorn  in  their  side 
on  the  west ;  and  the  Danes,  the  people  who  Iiad  half  conquered 
them,  on  the  east.     Ethelfled,  the  "Lady  of  Mercia,"  set  valiantly 

to  work  soon  after  her  father's  death,  and  conquered 
lSr^^i-9^.  ^^^  ^^®  Danish  boroughs — Derby,  Lincoln,  Leicester, 

Stamford,  and  Nottingham.  After  her  death  Edward 
conquered  the  rest  of  the  Danelagh,  while  the  Northumbrians, 
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both  Danes  and  English,  and  tlio  prinoos  of  Wales,  Strathclyde,  and 
Scoliaiid,  "choso  liim  to  father  and  lord." 

Thus  ho  really  governed  the  wliolo  country,  and  liisson  Athelatan, 
who  succeeded  him,  often  called  himself  Emperor  of  Britain.  Still 
Athelstan  hud  serious  difficulties  witli  the  Scots  and  Welsh  of 
Strathclyde,  who  leagued  themselves  with  the  Danes 
against  him,  but  were  defeated.  Athelstan's  three 
successors,  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwy,  sons  and  grandson  of 
Edward,  all  had  to  struggle  more  or  less,  during  their  short  reigns, 
against  revolts  on  all  sides.  At  last,  in  959,  when  Edgar,  Edwy's 
brother  and  Alfred's  great-grandson,  came  to  the  throne,  there  was 
peace  for  twenty  years. 


Athelstan,  92r> 


5,  I>un§taii. — Tliis  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  veiy  remarkable  man 
named  Du.nstan,  who  was  born  at  Glastonbury  in  925,  and  helped 
Edgar  to  rule  wisely.     Let  us  first  see  what  kind  of 
people  ho  had  now  to  govern ;  for  by  degrees,  as  things    '^^Natfon '^'^ 
settled  down,  changes  had  taken  place.     The  king  had 
become  more  pt;werful  than  in  earlier  times.     The  village  hundreds 
were  now  grouped  in  sections  or  ''shires,''  each  with  their  own  s/iire- 
rceve  or  *' sheriff/'  who  was  the  king's  own  officer,  col- 
lecting his  taxes  and  sitting  in  the  shire-moot  with  the     ^"°  s  s  en  . 
alderman  and  the  bishop,  ^vho  was  also  always  appointed  by  the 
king.     The  number  of  the  king's  thegns  had  also  increased,  and  as 
he  gave  them  lands  to  hold  from  him,  ho  could  call  upon  them  to 
help  him  at  any  time.     These  thegns  formed  a  new 
noliility,  having  rank,  not  like  the  old  eorls  because  they    importance 
were  of  ancient  fanuly,  but  because  the  king  made  them     °*  ^^^^"^ 
noble.     Another  change   was  among  the  ceorls,  who  during  the 
troubled  times  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  defend  their  homes, 
and  were  glad  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  man 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  themselves.     In  the  towns  this  did 
not  happen  so  much,  for  there  the  men  formed  them- 
selves into  frith-guilds  or  lieace-clubs  and  stood  by  each 
other.     But  in  the  country  the  smaller  freemen  sought  out  a  lord 
and  became  his  "men,"  and  had  to  do  him  service,  being  called 
"villeins,"  from  the  Latin  villanus,  husbandmen,  while  they  called 
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their  master  hluford  or  lord,  meanint,'  "  givor  (»f  bread."    They  were 
not  badly  off  oi»  tlie  wh(»le,  haviiiij  their  own  liouses  and  land,  and 
feedin*,'  on  barley-bread,  honey  and  tish,  with  ve«'etables 
into  vilkins.  ^"*'^   iruit,   and    butternulK   to   dnnk.      Jiut  whereas 
formerly  tlu-y  received  theii*  land  as  a  right  from  the  vil- 
lage-moot, and  each  man  held  his  head  as  high  and  gave  liis  vote  iis 
freely  as  any  other  man,  now  they  received  it  from  their  lord,  and 
were  bound  to  one  spot,  having  littlo  or  no  sharo  in  tlio  government 
except  through  him. 

Nevertheless  there  were  still  many  free  ceorls  in  their  own  home- 
steads; the  master  in  his  linen  shirt  and  embroidered  bhie  cloth 
frock,  linen-swatlied  legs  and  leather  shoes,  ruling  his  labourers  and 
slaves  on  his  own  freeludd;  and  the  mistress,  in  her  endn-oidercd 
robe  and  linen  veil,  guiding  her  maidens,  who  span  in  the  woman's 
l)ower,    or   performed  household  duties  in  Ikjuso  and 

YeoTiuri  of      i  -i    i  mi  ,  .,,  .      ,  ,       . 

the  North,  ^itclien.  lliese  men  were  still  as  nidependent  as  in 
the  olden  days,  and  wc;re  the  forefathers  of  the  sturdy 
yeomen  of  later  times.  Their  homes  were  often  as  well  kept  as 
those  of  the  nobles  themselves.  Beef  and  mutton,  ale  and  mead, 
were  to  be  seen  on  their  long  hall  tables,  where  master  and  servant 
sat  together;  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  claim  their  services  or 
restrain  their  liberty.  These  free  ceorls  lived  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
England ;  and,  hul  by  the  bishops,  they  often  (piarrelled  with  the 
great  nobles  of  the  south,  who  gradually  became  more  masterful  {is 
they  controlled  a  larger  number  of  villeins. 

The  nobles  lived  idle  and  often   riotous  lives  each  on  his  own 

manor;  they  had  villeins  to  work  for  them  as  tillers  or  carpenters, 

smiths  or  shoemakers  ;  and  slaves,  which  they  bred  for  sale.     They 

had  meat  and  game  in  plenty,   with  good   ale,  mead,  and  wine. 

Hunting,   hawking,   wrestling,  and  racing  were  their 

bishops."      f'ivourite  pursuits  in  times  of  jjeace,  while  the  ladies 

span  or  embroidered,  and  the  gl«  eman  sang  ballads  in 

the  ancestral  hall,  or  travelling  jugglers  and  tumblers  amused  the 

company.     In  time  of  war  they  gathered  at  the  king's  command, 

and  they  Avero  now,  together  Avith  the  bishops,  the  chief  people  in 

the  Witangemot.     They  had  power  to  elect  or  depose  the  king,  to 

deal  out  justice,  conclude  treaties,  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  govern 

the  state.     Thus  the  nobles  and  the  bishops  became  of  great  import- 
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anc'o,  atiiiiding  botwctMi  the  piioplo  uiul  the  king;  and  it  was  only  in 
tli(!  liiri(c  towns  of  London  and  Windicster,  where  the  VVitans  were 
liold  and  tlio  people  could  bo  present,  that  the  voice  of  the  freeman 
«till  made  itself  lieard 

Another  «j;rcat  change  since  the  time  of  Alfred  was  caused  by  the 
mixture  cf  Danes  and  English  all  along  the  east  coast ;  for  the  Danes 
iiail  .SiittKul  down  as  coiKiuerors,  and  were  very  iealous  .,.     , 
of  any  interference  with  their  rights,  acknowledging  no   Mom  of  Diuiea 
one  as  their  superior  but  the  king,  and  rebelling  against 
him  whenever  they  were  not  satislied.     Thus  they  were  like  the 
freemen  of  the  north,  sturdy  and  independent. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  people  when  Dunstan,  as  yet  a  lad,  came 
to  tlui  court  of  Atlu^lstan,  and  was  driven  away  by  the  insolent 
nobles  who  were  jealous  of  his  knowledge  and  ability. 
Aftiu-  a  severe  illness,  he  became  a  monk,  and  was  made  .rovmnnent. 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  by  Edmund,  and  when  he  became 
the  king's  minister,  he  ruled  with  a  firm  hand.  First  he  secured 
the  friendship  of  Malcolm,  King  of  the  Scots,  by  giving  him  Cumber- 
lam  I,  and  so  kept  him  from  helping  the  Danes.  Then  he  pleased 
the  Danes  themselves  by  allowing  them  to  have  their  own  laws  and 
customs;  and  by  dealing  fairly  and  justly  with  rich  and  poor  alike, 
lie  kept  s<nne  kind  of  justice  in  the  troubled  land.  Ednuind  was 
murdered  by  an  outlaw  named  Leof,  but  Dunstan  remained  minis- 
ter during  Edred's  reign,  and  though  Edwy  banished  him  for 
objecting  to  his  marriage  with  a  kinswoman,  the  Witangemot  of 
Wessex  soon  recalled  him  as  minister  to  Edgar,  who  was  only  a  boy 
of  fourteen  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 

Under  Dunstau's  rule  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  people 
began  gradually  to  grow  into  one   nation.     Edgar  was  surnamed 
'Hhe  Peaceable,"  and  the  "laws  of  Edgar"  were  re- 
membered  tor  generations  as  wise  and  just,     hue  u\  his     Peaceable, 
reign  the  country  was  for  the  first  time  called  Engla-         ^  '  **' 
LAND,  the  lantl  of  Englishmen.     The  unruly  people  of  the   north 
were  quieted  by  giving  the  north  part  of  Northumbria, 
calle<l   Lothia,n,  to   Kenneth,  King  of  the   Scots,  who    to^the'sSr 
held   it  under  Edgar  ;    so  that  the  Scotch  kings  now 
lived  more  in  the  Lowlands,  and  Edinburgh  became  the  capital  of 
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Scotland-  In  Wales,  the  rebelliotia  King  Idwal  was  subdued  and 
made  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  'MM)  wolves'  heads.     Commerce  with 

other  nations  now  b(?<i;an  to  flourish:  the  laws  protect- 
'"jji^f '     ing  trade  from  robbers  and  wreckers  were  very  severe, 

and  Edgar  had  three  fleets  continually  guarding  the 
coast  against  the  Vikings,  so  that  traders  from  France  and  (icrniany 
could  safely  visit  London.  There  handicraftsmen  began  to  form 
themselves  into  societies  Oj.  jnUds,  and  the  i)arishes  became  united 
into  ivards,  each  with  its  own  alderman,  and  the  burglurs  or  house- 
holders in  the  hxrli  or  borough  claimed  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves, 

Dunstan  revived  education,  and  strove  to  make  the  monks  in  the 
monasteries  and  schools  lead  purer  lives,  and  be  more  diligent  in 
teaching.  His  zeal  for  the  Church,  however,  drove  him  from  power. 
He  favour  I  the  monks,  or  unmarried  clergy,  and  tried  to  make 
the  marrie  clergy  give  up  their  wives,  as  was  being  done  in  Rome, 
while  he  took  many  lands  to  endow  abbeys  and  monasteries.  This 
caused  great  discontent,  and  when  Edgar  died,  and  his  young  son 
Edward,  after  a  reign  of  only  four  years,  was  murdered  by  order  of 
his  stepmother  Elfrith,  the  thegns,  tired  of  the  quarrels  of  the 
Church,  crowned  Ethelred,  Elfrith's  young  son,  and  looked  to  her 
and  to  her  favourite  alderman  Ethel  wine  to  govern  them.  Dunstan 
retired  to  Canterbury,  and  died  nine  years  after. 

6.  Daiiidh  CoiiqiiCNt  and  Rule— And  now  the  unfortunate 

country  was  thrown  back  into  a  sea  of  troubles.     Ethelred,  called 

the  "Unready"  or  '*  Uncounselled"  because  he  would 
Ethelred  the  i    •  «.      .i 

Unready,      not  listen  to  the  rede  or  advice  or  others,  quarrelled 

OiD-ioKi.  ^^^^  j^jg  clergy  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  govern, 
and  tried  to  rule  despotically  and  break  the  power  of  his  thegns. 
But  they  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  the  country  fell  apart  again 
into  a  number  of  petty  states,  offering  an  eas}'  prey  to  the  Danes, 
who  began  once  more  to  come  over  in  great  numbers  under  the  two 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  Sweyn  (or  Swegen)  and  Olaf.  No 
doubt,  under  a  good   king,  the  English  would  have 

Second  Danish  j^^  |.  ^j^gj^^  ^^^  \^.^y  f^j.  ^g  ry^d  how  Britlmoth  the  Old, 

invasion.  '  .  ' 

alderman  of  the  East  Saxons,  fought  them,  and  died 

figliting  in  the  famous  Battle  of  Maldon  in  991.     But  Ethelred  only 
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l»-viod  a  land-tax  called  "Danef,'el<l,"  and  bont^ht  them  oft',  first  with 

a  snin  ecjiial  to  £*1<;,(K)()  and  a  few  years  later  with  .t'24,0(M).     Then 

he  inarritnl  Emma,  daiighter  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Nor- 

1-1  ii       V  I  1   1     1      I  :  .  .1     Miissacre  of 

matuly,  iii  hopes  the  JNorniaiis  wojiul  help  linn;  anu    L)aii»38,  1002. 

lastly,  he  persuaded  the  Witan,  only  too  glad  to  fall  ui)on 

the  hated  Danes,  to  give  secret  orders  for  a  general  massacre  of  large 

numbers  of  them  on  St.  IJrico's  Day,  13th  Novend)er,  1002. 

Among   those   murdered  was  Swoyn's  sister  Ounhild,  with   her 
husband  and  child,  and  ho  swore  to  bo  revenged.     Ho  came  over 
with  a  large  f<»rce,  and  Earl  Thurkill  followed  soon  after  with  a 
horde  of  Vikings.     They  ravaged  the  country,  and  Alphege,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  savagely  murdered  by  the  Danes.     Twice 
more  Ethelred  bought  off"  his  enemies,  but  the  English  were  weary 
of  his  bad  government.     Northumbria  and  Mercia  joined  Sweyn, 
and  even    the   thegns   of    Wessex  submitted  to  him 
Etheh-ed  tied  to  Normandy  with  his  wife  and  family,   u.e'kiSiom. 
and  Sweyn  became  king  of  the  country.     It  is  true  that 
when  Sweyn  died  a  month  afterwards  Ethelred  came  back,  but  only 
to  bo  attacked  by  Cnut,  Sweyn's  son.     He  struggled  on  for  two  years 
and  died  in  1016.     Then  the  people  of  London    chose  Ethelred's 

son,  Edmund  Ironside,  for  their  king,  biit  the  rest  of 

'  -n  ,  ,    P         1       1  Edmund   Iron- 

England  choose  Cnut.     Edmund  fought  bravely,  and  side,  7  months' 

after  six  pitched  battles  divided  the  kingdom  with  Cnut,    ''®'8f"» 

but  he  died  after  seven  months'  reign,  and  Cnu^  was  acknowledged 

king  by  Danes  and  English  alike. 

Now,  after  a  weary  strife  of  thirty  six-years,  a  strong  hand  was 
once  more  over  the  people,  and  the  land  had  quiet  for  eighteen 
years.     Cnut  resolved  to  govern  as  an  English  king.     Though  he 
was  cruel  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  before  he  was  secure  of  the 
throne,  he  showed  himself  just  and  wise  afterwards.     He  received 
his  crown  from  the  Witangemot,  as  all  English  kings  had  done  ;  he 
governed  by  "  Edgar's  laws,"  and  he  bound  himself 
still  more  to  the  people  by  marrying  Emma,  Ethelred's      loie-loss 
widow.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Danes  were  satisfied, 
because  he  was  a  king  of  their  own  race.     Cnut  divided  England 
into  four  earldoms — Etirl  or  Jarl  being  the  Danish  title  answering 
to  the  English  aldermuH.      These    earldoms,  Mercia,   Northum- 
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berland,  Wossex,  and  East  Anglia,  were  governed  by  Englishmen, 

Eighteen  years''^  T''"'"  ^''''  ""•«M^'>^verful  Wore  Leyfric,Earl  of  Mercia, 
of  pe:uc.  »n(i  Godwin,  Earl  of  VVessex,  who  was  Cnut's  minister, 
and  niarricd  iiis  niece.  Oiuit  dismissed  his  Danish 
army,  and  kept  only  a  body  of  -  hiis-carls  "  or  household  troops  and 
ht  even  took  English  soldiers  with  him  to  light  in  Dennlark 
Meanwhile  the  people  at  home  had  peace,  and  time  to  reclaim 
marshes,  clear  fore.t-land,  cultivate  their  homesteads,  and  increase 
their  trade  and  manufactures.  Cnut  even  tried,  as  Edgar  had  done 
bef<.re  him,  to  .stop  the  .shan.eful  .sale  of  Welsh  and  E-ndish  as 
slaves,  but  in  vain.  From  Bristol  whole  shiploads  of  voun-  ,nen 
and  women  were  still  sold  to  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  in  spite  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  preaching  of  the  bishops. 

If  Cnut's  sons,  Harold  and  Karthacnut,  liad  been  as  wise  as  he, 
Damsh  kings  might  have  continued  to  reign  in  England.     But  they 
were  brutal,  and  caused    nothing  but    misery  during    their   short 
reigns  ;  and  when  Harthacnut  fell  down  and  died  at  a  wedding-feast 
in  1042,  his  half-brother  Edwanl,  the  son  ..f  Ethehed  and  E^mma, 
was  welcomed  by  the  Engli.sh  as  belonging  to  the  old  stock.     Frou'i 
this  time  the  Danes  who  lived  in  England^  were  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  English  nati<.n,  .so  that  after  a  few  generations  it  was  ditli- 
cult  to  .say  which  were  Danes  and  which  were  English.     Yet  to  thi.s 
day  we  may  see  traces  of  Danish  blood  in  the  fair-haired  sturdy 
yeomen  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire;  and  the  towns  which  they 
founded  are  marked  by  names  ending  in  h,/,  which  has  the  same 
meaning   as    tun   and   ham   in   Sax(»n.     Thus   Derby 
Whitby,  and  Rugby  are  towns  which  once  belonged  to  ^'^'"'*»' ^«'"» 
the  Danes,  while  Nottingham,  Durham,  ami  BrFdlington  mark  old 
English  settlements. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

now   TIIR   NORMANS   BEGAN    TO   HAVE   INFLUENCE    IN   ENGLAND. 

1.  I^oriiian  Incur§ion§. — But  though  the  people  rejoiced  at 
having  once  more  one  of  Alfred's  descendants  as  their  king,  Edward 
was  really  more  a  foreigner  than  even  Cnut  had  been.  To  under- 
stand this  we  must  go  back  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
see  what  had  been  taking  place  on  the  north  coast  of  France. 
About  the  time  wlien  Alfred  the  (Jreat  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Danes  or  Northmen  in  England,  large  boat-loads  of  these  same  sea- 
pirates  were  swooping  down  upon  the  country  round 
the  River  Seine  in  France,  plundering  and  ravaging  "^p^j^^^^^Q '" 
just  as  thoir  comrades  did  in  England.  One  band  of 
tiiese  marauders,  under  the  command  of  a  famous  Viking,  Rolf  or 
Rollo,  sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  took  possession  of  Rouen  ;  and  there 
are  many  traditions  of  the  havoc  which  Rolf  wrought  on  all  sides. 
liut  all  that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  in  913,  Charles  the  Simple, 
King  of  France,  made  a  treaty  with  this  adventurer  Rolf,  and  gave 
him  land  on  each  side  of  the  Seine,  with  Rouen  for  his  capital.  Rolf 
then  married  the  king's  daughter  and  became  a  Christian  ;  the  land 
over  which  he  reigned,  as  count  or  duke,  became  known  as  Nor- 
mandy, or  the  Northman's  land,  and  descended  to  his  heirs. 

The  Normans,  then,  in  France,  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Danes 
in  England,  but  the  French  people  among  whom  they  settled,  and 
with  whom  they  intermarried,  were  very  different  from  the  En<dish. 
Though    less  sturdy  and   earnest,   they  were   more   civilised   and 
polished,  from  having  seen  more  of  the  world  and  of  the  cultivated 
peo])le  of  I{(tnui.     They  were  clever  in  art  and  archi- 
tecture, and  were  lively,  (piickwitted,  bright,  and  gay  ;       il^oome^ 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  Nornuins,  except  in  one       irench. 
little  spot  round  Bayeux,  adi>pte(l  the  French  language,  habits,  and 
customs,  blending  tluir  own  robust  and  resolute  natures  with  those 
of  the  more  refined  Franks. 
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So  after  a  hundred  years  had  pfissed,  when  Etheh'ed  the  Unready 
married  Eimna  (who  was  the  dau^jhter  of  Richard,  Diiko  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  thus  the  great-orrandcliikl  of  the  Viking  Rolf),  the  Nor- 
mans were  ah-eady  Frenchmen  ;  and  Edward,  the  son  of  Ennna  and 
Etlielrod,  thougli  born  in  England,  was  half  a  foreigner.  Moreover, 
when  lie  was  oidy  nine  years  old,  he  and  his  brother  Alfred  fled  with 
their  father  and  mother  into  Normandy.     His  mother 

aNomian.  Ennna  went  back  to  England  and  married  Cnut  when 
Ethelred  died  ;  and  his  brother  Alfred,  who  went  over 
in  Harold  s  reign,  had  his  eyes  treacherously  put  out  by  Harold's 
men,  and  died  at  Ely.  But  Edward  remained  at  the  Norman  court. 
He  was  there  when  his  cousin  William,  a  boy  only  seven  years  old, 
became  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  two  cousins  were  fast  friends. 

Naturally,  then,  when   Edward  was  invited  to  England  by  his 

half-br(»ther  Harthacnut  six  years  afterwards,  and  soon  after  was 

elected  King  of  England,  many  Normans,  both  priests  and  nobles, 

followed  him,  and  were  given  high  offices  in  the  land. 
Eclward  the     „  ,  .  .      . 

Coiifissor,     Edward  was  gentle,  timid,  and  very  devout,  and  soon 

he  made  a  Norman  nu:>nk,  Robert  of  Jumieges,  Bishop 

of  London  ;  then  another,  named  Ulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester.     A  few 

years  later  he  even  promoted  Bishop  Robert  to  be  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  and  this  man  became  a  very  hurtful  influence  in  the 

coinitry. 

2  Godwin,  liar  I  of  Wexsex.— The  only  person  who  held 
these  Norman  favourites  in  check  was  Godwin,  Earl  of  Wessex, 
whose  daughter,  Edith,  Edward  had  married.  Godwin  really  ruled 
the  country,  and  ruled  it  well  ;  but  unfortunately  his  eldest  son 
8weyn  was  a  wild  and  lawless  man,  and  connnitted  crimes  wliich 
offVinded  both  the  king  and  the  people,  and  Godwin's  enemies  were 
only  too  glail  to  make  this  a  pretext  against  him. 

It  haftpened  just  then  that  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  who  had 

married  Edwards  sister,  had  a  dispute  with  the  men  of 

Uwucr'uir.i!    Dover,  and  in  a  fight  which  followed  many  people  were 

killed,     (iodwin  refused  to  punish  the  men  of  Dover 

without  a  fair  trial  ;  and  though  he  was  in  the  right,  the  Normans, 

and  even  the  other  English  nobles,  jealous  of  his  power,  sided  with 

the  king  against  him.     He  and  his  sons  were  declared  outlaws,  and 
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sooner  than  provoke  a  civil  war  he  withdrew  to  Flanders,  and  was 
away  aVtout  a  year.  Tliis  was  a  nicmoraljle  year  in  English  history ; 
for  while  Godwin  was  away  the  Norman  knights  and  priests  had 
everything  thoir  own  way,  and  VVilHani,  Duke  of  Normandy,  now  a 
tall  handsome  yonng  man,  came  over  to  England  to  visit  Edward. 
It  was  during  this  visit  that  Edward,  who  had  no  child,  is  said  to 
have  promised  that  William  shoidd  succeed  him  on  the  English 
throne.  Being  so  friendly  with  his  cousin,  it  seems  very  natural 
that  he  should  do  this,  though  the  crown  was  really  not  his  to  give. 
The  Witan  only  could  give  it,  and  as  William  had  not  a  drop  of 
English  bk>od  in  his  veins,  he  had  absolutely  no  right  to  it. 

Meanwhile  things  went  very  badly  in  the  country  without  Godwin, 
and  when  he  came  back  next  year  with  his  younger  sons,  the  people 
ilocked  to  meet  him.  He  refused  to  let  them  fight  the  king's  men, 
but  claimed  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  though  the  king 
was  very  unwilling  to  receive  him,  the  Witan  gladly  gave  him  back 
his  estates  and  power.  As  soon  as  the  Norman  favourites  heard 
that  he  was  taken  back  into  favour  they  fled  to  France,  though  a 
large  number  of  less  note  remained. 

And  now  during  fourleeti    years,  from  1052   to  1066,  England 

was  once  more  really  governed  by  her  own  people;  and  as  a  flame 

often  lea]»s  np  brilliantly  before  it  dies  out,  so  these  years  were 

bright  ones  for  the  nation.     Godwin  died  very  suddenly  the  next 

year  at  a  feast,  but  his  second  son  Harold,  a  brave  soldier  and  an 

able  ambitious   statesman,   took   his   place.     Edward  ^ 

„    1  .        .  .        ,  .  1    .  ,  .  Government  of 

spent  all  his  inne   in    huntmg,   and  in  watching  the     the  Saxon 

building  of  the  grand  Cluirch  of  St.  Peter  at  Westmin- 

Bter,  on  the  spot  where  the  Abbey  now  stands.     Meanwhile  Harold 

governed  England  with  the  help  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and 

Eldred,  Archbishop  of  York.     Leofric's  house  w.as  the  rival  of  the 

house  of  Godwin,  and  his  sons  gave  Harold  much  trouble,  but  the 

old  man  himself  loved  his  country  tou  well  not  to  uphold  such  an 

able  ruler  as  Hart^ld. 

;i.  Ilar4»lcl.-  So  contented  were  the  people,  on  the  whole,  that 
thore  i.s  little  to  tell,  except  of  some  disturbances  in  Wales  and 
Nuathumberland.     The  Welsh  King,  Gruffyd,  had  been  harassing 
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the  west  of  England   ever  since   Godwin's  banishment,  but  now 

„.  ,        ,  ,     ,    Harold,  with  the  help  of  his  hrotluT  Tosticc,  conqnered 
Wales  sulxlued.      .  .        *  .  -«»  i 

him  and  made  him  rocoij^niso  Edward  as  overlord.      In 

Northumberland  matters  were  less  liai»[)y.     The  t;reat  Earl  Siward, 

who  .lad  heli)ed  young    King  Malcolm   of   Scotland,  to  coiK^uer  the 

usurper  Macbeth,  died  and  Tostig  was  made  earl  in  his  place.     But 

Tostig  was  a  great  favourite  witii   King  Edward,  and  was  always  at 

,,     ,      ,  .      court   instead    of   governing   his  earldom,  and  a  ureat 
iMorthuninrian  .  o  o  70 

reiiiiiiou.  rebellion  arose.  The  people  held  an  a.ssemblj''  of  their 
own,  choose  JVlorkcre,  Leotncs  grandson,  as  tlieir  earl, 
and  marching  south  in  large  munbers  demanded  the  banishment  of 
Tostig.  Harold  saw  that  he  could  not  shield  his  brotlu^r,  and 
Tostig  was  outlawed,  and  went  with  his  family  to  Flanders,  From 
that  time  he  was  his  brothers  enemy,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  Harold's  downfall. 

By  this  time  Harold  was  really  su[)remo  governor  of  England; 
the  people  were  happy  luider  his  firm  rule,  and  as  Edward  had  no 
children  they  l»egan  to  look  to  him  as  their  future  king.  If  Edward 
Claimants  for  ^^'^•^^  ever  really  })romised  William  the  crown,  he  evi- 
the  crown,  dentlysaw  now  that  he  could  not  keej)  his  pr(jmise,  for 
he  invited  over  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  from  Hungary 
to  be  his  successor  This  man  died,  however,  only  a  f(!W  days  after 
his  arrival,  before  he  had  even  seen  the  king,  and  he  left  only  a 
little  boy,  Edgar,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again  by  and  by. 

Meanwhile  Duke  William  still  counted  upon  Edward's  promise  ; 

and  when  Harold  was  once  shii)vvrecked  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 

and  the  Coinit  of  Ponthieu  sent  him  a  i)risoner  to 
Haroluaoath  ,t-  ,,• 

Kouen,  NN  iHiam  is  said  to  have  made  Harold  swear  to 

support  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  even  to  have  tricked  him,  by 

hiding  the  relics  of  the  saints  under  the  altar  on  which  he  swore,  so 

as  to  make  the  oath  more  sacred.      Be  this  as  it  may,  neither  Edward 

nor  Harcjld  had  i)ower  to  promise  the  English  crown. 
Edwanl's  death.  ,^,  ,,■,,.         ,  ,       .•  ? 

Edward  died  m  l()(»(),  only  a  woek  attir  the  consecra- 
tion «>f  his  belovfd  Minster,  where  his  b«>dy  was  soon  U)  be  laid. 
He  had  been  a  poor,  fi'eble  king,  but  HaroUl  had  governed  well  in 
his  name  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  peoi)le  reverenced  him 
as  a  saint,  and  named  him  "the  Confessor."     Before   he  died   ho 
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recommended  ILirold  as  his  successor;  and  the  Witan  which  was 
tlien  assend^led  in  London  carried  out  the  election  the  same  day. 
Harold  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Archbishop  Eldred. 

4,  ]\'€»r\ve$;^iaii  iiihI  i\«riiiJiii  liiiJiJ^ion!*. — Harold,  son  of 

(lodwin,   was  now  by  consent   of   the  people     King   of   England, 

aithougli  the  only  royal  blood  in  his  veins  came  from      „     , ,  ,, 
=  •'        -^  .  .  Harold  II., 

his  mother,  a  Danish  princess.     But  he  had  little  time  Jan.  h,  Oct.  u. 
to  enjoy  his  new  honours.      Duke  William  no  sooner 
heard  what  had  happened    than  he  swore  he  would  force  Harold  to 
keep  his  oath,  and  give  up  the  throne  to  him.     Without  loss  of  time 

/•  ho  began  to  build   a  fleet,  and   to  collect  a  great  army  throughout 

France,  and  sent   to  P(.pe  Alexander  to  crave  a  blessing  on  his 

\  expedition  against  the  man  who  liad  broken  a  vow  taken  over  the 

relics  of  the  .saints.  JMuanwhile  a  cruel  fate  brought  Harold's  own 
brother  to  increase  his  difficulties.  I'ostig,  who  had  gone  to  Nor- 
way, chose  this  time  to  come  and  try  to  reccjver  his  earldom.  Aftwr 
plundering  the  south  coast,  he  went  north  and  sailing  up  the  Hum- 
l)er  with  the  Norwegian  king,  Haiohl  Hardrada,  landed  in  York.shire. 

Threatened  on  all  sides,  Harold  watched  the  south  coast  for  some 
months,  but  as  William  did  not  arrive,  he  was  obliged  to  allow  the 
fi.shing  vessels  which  formed  his  fliet  t(j  disperse,  while  he  himself 
ha.stened  north  against  Tostig.  He  defeated  the  Nor-  ij^t,,p  ^^^  ^.^j^^j. 
wegian  ai-my  at  Stamford  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  and  f"'"^*  Bridjje. 
Tostig  ami  King  Hardrada  wt^re  both  killed.  But  the  feast  of 
victory  was  not  over  when  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that 
the  Normans  had  landed  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex. 

5.  Ilalllt*  of  Ila>*lii!jf». — South  again  hastened  the  khig  to 
London,  where  he  called  the  people  together  to  defend  the  country. 
Only  the  men  of  the  .soxith  came,  and  with  these  he  marched  to 
Hastings  where  the  Normans  were  encamped.  His  brother  Gurth 
begged  him  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a  battle  without  a  stronger  force, 
and  urged  him  to  lay  waste  the  land  and  starve  William  out.  But 
Harold  would  not  desolate  Englisli  ground,  and  on  Oct.  14  on  a  hill 
called  Senlae,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  town,  was  fought 
tlu;  memorable  "Battle  of  Hastings."  It  was  a  stubborn  contest. 
The  English  soldiers  fought  stoutly  on  foot,  clad  in  coats  of  mail, 
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and  armed  with  javelins  and  i  wo-lianded  axes.     The  countryfolk 

fought  as  they  could  with  pike?  and  forks,  while  the  Norman  archers 

let  fly  their  arrows,  and  the  niiuled  and  helmeted  horsemen,  headed 

by  Taillefer,  the  Norman  minstrel,  wlio  was  the  first  to  fall,  pressed 

up  the  hill,  trj'ingto  break  tlimufih  the  Enjjjlish  ranks.     The  sturdy 

Saxons  stood  like  a  wall,  strikimj  di-ath-biows  on  all  sides,  and  once 

the  Normans  began  to  yield,  and  a  cry  arose  that  the  duke  was 

slain.    "Hive"  shouted  William,  tearing ort"his  helmet, "and  by  God's 

help  I  will  conquer  yet;"  and  by  making  his  men  pretend  to  flee  he 

drew  the  English  down  the  hill  in  disorder.     Then  the  Normans 

turned  and  cut  them  to    tieces,  driving  back  a  small  band  of  the 

noblest  men  in  England  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  gathered 

round  the  king  and  the  royal  standard,  on  the  spot  where  Battle 

Abbey  was  afterwards  built.     Tlicre   William  brought  forward  his 

archers  and  bade  them  shoot  upwards,  so  that  the  arrows  fell  upon 

the  English  from  above.    Ont;  struck  Harold's  right  eye  and  he  fell, 

and  though  his  men  defende<l  him  bravely,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings 

T^    lu   t      died  under  the  blows  of  four  Norman  knights,  leaving 
Death  of  . 

Harold.       William  conqueror.     Oytha,  the  ;u^ed  widow  of  God- 
win, craved  her  .son's  body,  and  William  allowed  him  to  be  buried 
in  a  purple  robe  beneath  a  heap  of  stones  among  the  rocks  of  Sus.sex. 
William  marched  to  Litndon,  and  there  were  few  to  oppose  him, 
for  the  flower  of  the  English  naticm  lay  dead  on  Senlac  Hill.     The 
people  of  London  did  indeed  choose  little  Etheling  Edgar  for  king; 
Wir  n        ^^"^  their  hearts  failed  them  as  William  ap[>roa(.'hed  with 
crowned,      jjig  army,  burning  Southwark  on  his  way,  and   they 
"bowed  to  him  for  need."     At  Christmas  William  was  chosen  by  the 
Witan,  and  received  the  crown  at  Westminister  from  the  same  Arch 
bishop  Eldred  who  had  crowneil  Harold.  ^ 

6.  Hiigli^ili  unci  \«riiiaii«. — England  had  l(»st  lier  freedom 
Six  hundred  years  before,  the  English  had  come  in  hordes  from  their 
homes  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and  had  conquered  the 
Britons  at  Anderida,  near  Pevensoy.  Now,  on  nearly  the  same 
spot  they  had  been  contpicred  themselves,  and  had  to  bow  their 
heads  to  foreign  rule.  But  it  was  a  ditlerent  kind  of  conquest. 
The  Normans  came  indeed  in  great  numbers,  but  not  as  a  whole 
nation  nor  did  they  drive  out  the  English,  wlio  really  belonged  to 
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the  same  race  as  themselves.  Moreover,  William  the  Conqueror 
was  a  wise  and  great  man,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  protected  the 
English,  both  because  they  were  useful  to  him  and  because  he  really 
wished  to  rule  them  well.  Lastly,  the  English  were  by  this  time  a 
strong  nation  of  sturdy  determined  men,  too  independent  and  earn- 
est to  be  crushed,  even  under  the  tyranny  they  suflered.  And  so  in 
about  a  hundred  years  the  Normans  became  Engliahmen  and  were 
proud  to  call  England  their  country. 
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PART  11. 

FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  THE 
GREAT  CHARTER 


Robert, 

Duke  of 

Norman  iv, 

b.  1053,  d.  ilM. 

i 

William, 

Earl  of  Flanders, 

killed  1128. 

No  heir. 


Henry, 
d.  118j. 


WILLUMI. 

b.  1027,  d.  1(KS7. 

r.  1  ()()(>- 10S7, 

m.  Matilda  of  Flanders. 


WILLIAM  IL. 

b.  llXiO,  d.  1100, 
r.  1087-1100. 


m 


HENRY  I.. 

b.  10(18,  d.  1135, 

r.  110(^-1 1;{5, 

m.  Matilda, 

desrendant  of 
Edraund  Ironsides. 

Matilda, 

m.  (iioff'ny, 

Count  of  Anjuu, 

HENRY  IL 

b.  1133,  d.  1180, 
r.  1154-1189, 
m.  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 
I 


I 

Add  a, 

m.  Stephen, 

Count  of  Blois. 

STEPHEN, 

b.  loiM,  d.  1154, 
r,  1135-1154. 


RICHARD  L, 

b.  1157,  d.  1109, 

-..  1189-1199, 

m.  Berengnriacf 

Navarrt. 


Oeoffrey, 

m.  Cunstunceof 
lirittnny. 

Arthur, 
Duk--  of  Hrittany 
(murdered  1203.) 


JOHN, 

b.  11G7.  d.  1216, 

r.  1199,  1216, 

m.  Isabel  of 

Angouleme. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ENGLAND   UNDEK  NORMAN  RUIE, 

1.  William  «f  IVorniaiidy.  —  And  now  camo  important 
cliangea  in  our  country,  bringing  great  sulibring  witli  them.  The  old 
English  line  of  West  Saxon  kings  was  over,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  no  king  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England.     Their  place  was  taken  by  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 

*^      though  he  was  not  in  any  sense  an  P^nglishman,  for  his  father  was 

Robert,  sunmnied  "  le  Diable,"  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  his  mother 

was  Arlotta,  the  daughter  of  a  Norman  tanner.     As  a  mere  boy 

.,  he  had  succeeded  his  father,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  mastered  the 

turbulent  Norman  barons  and  concpiered  the  territory  of  Maine. 

'a.  -* '         In  1053  he  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Flanders, 

and  \vas  always  a  kind  husband  and  good  fathei.     When  he  came 

54,  _   '         over  to  be  King  of  England  he  was  a  tall  stately  man,  about  forty 

years  of  age.  He  was  hard  and  stern,  and  did  miny  cruel  deeds  to  - 
gain  his  end^  but  in  most  things  he  was  a  just  ruler,  a  great  general, 
and  :•  wise  statesman.  He  tried  to  rule  England  well,  and  made 
no  clianges  in  the  laws  and  customs  when  he  could  avoid  it.  But 
he  had  come  with  an  army  of  foreigners  to  take  possession  of  the 
r-  .  country,  and  he  could  not  do  this  without  crushing  the  free  English 

life  an<l  causing  misery. 

'e^*  Even  during  his  coronation  at  Westminster  the  shouts  of   the 

'■^  neople  inside  the  Minster  alarmed  the  Norman  soldiers 

'•  *■  ,       ,  Burning 

outside,  and  they  set  tire  to  the  liouses  around,  show-        at  the 

ing  that  the  reign  of  fear  had  begun  ;  and  these  same 
soldiers  and  their  leaders  were  all  waiting  to  be  rewarded  for  light- 
ing William's  battles. 

2.  Extension  of  Feiitlai  U*y>*fe«i.- They  had  not  long  to 
1            wait.     Very  soon  after  his  coronation  William  made  a  royal  visit 

to  the  south  and  east  of  England,  which  was  the  only  part  really 
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coiKiucred,  and  divided  tho  land  anions?  his  harons,  km^lits  and 
common  soldiers.     He  said  that  he  had  heen  tlu;  rij^htful  king  over 

since  Edwird's  death,  that  tho  nation  had  rebelled 
0^111^1111111"    'i^''i'i>''<^'  Idni  by  obeying  Harold,  and  that  therefore  all 

the  lands,  exeepl  tliat  which  belonged  to  tho  Clnu'ch 
was  forfeited.  This  was  of  course  absurd,  but  it  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  justice  to  the  changes  he  made. 

The  follilaml,  or  common  land  «)f  tho  i)eoplo,  had  ever  since  tho 

time  of  Alfred  come  more  and  more  untler  tho  king's  control,  and 

now  it  becanu*  altogether  the  ttrni  rctiis,  or  land  of  thi^  king,  while 

the  private  estates  of  those  who  lay  <lead  on  the  battle-tirld,  or  had 

,,  „  ,     .      tied  the  country,  were  given  to  the  Norman  nobles.    In 
Polk-land  ,*^  " 

bcconu'H       this  way  all  Kent,  an«l  nearly  all  Sinrey  and  Sussjx, 

kiiiL's  land.  1    •    .       j.i        1         i         r    vt  1  n 

])asse(l  int«)  the  hands  ot  JNorman  masters,  as  well  as 

much  land  in  the  other  shires.      In  some  cases  William  gave  back 

[lortions    to  widows,  orphans,   and  small  landowners.     Hut   those 

among  the  English  who  kept  any  land  received  or  bought  it  back, 

and  held  it  as  ras.stds.     And  so,  instead  of  the  old  English  freedom 

of  the  time  of  Alfred, — when  a  man  had  his  own  land  as  his  right, 

which  he  helped  t(»  defend  by  military  service,  while   he  chose  his 

own  alderman,    who  in  his  turn  helped  to  choose  tho  king, —  now  it 

began  to  be  all  tlu'  other  way.    The  old  English  system  worked  from 

below  Ujiwards,  from  the  freeman  to  the  king.    The  Norman  system 

on    the  contrary,   worked  fr«»m  above   downwai'ds.     All  the   land 

belonged  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  his  earls,  barons,  and  knights 

(who  took  the  place  of  the  English  thegns)  and  they  held  it  midiT 

him,  while  the  smaller  (»wners  held  it  from  them  in  the  same  way. 

The  vassiil  knelt  unarmed  and  bareheaded  bef(»re  his  lord,  with  his 

hands  in  his,  and  swt)re  to  be  his  lii^geman,  and  to  kee^t 

faith  and  loyalty  to  him  in  life  and  death.     Then,  with 

a  kiss,  the  lonl  gave  him  the  land  as  a  Jicf  in'fiUiiuiii 

for  himself  an<l  his  heirs  f<*r  ever,  and  in  return  he  was  bound  to 

provjile  a  certain  nundier  of  men  to  tight  for  his  lord. 

Now,  although  many  of  these  changes  were  made  gradually  and 
not  with  force  or  cruelty,  yet^  we  can  imagine  the  distress  of  those, 
who  saw  all  or  nearly  all  they  had  given  to  strangers  ;  while  even 
the  villeins  and  slaves  were  now  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners,  for 
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each  man  took  with  the  land  all  the  rights  which  belonged  to  it. 

The  Norman  baron.s,  even  in  their  own  land,  had  always 

been  wild  'ind  unruly;  and  being  used  to  handsome   looked  down 

houses,  delicate  food,  and  courtly  manners,  they  had  a      Y'""!^}!^ 

great  contempt  for  the  rough  homes,  coarse  food,  and 

heavy  drinking  of  the  Englisii  ;  and  they  often  brought  with  them 

their  own  cooks  and  tailors,  architects  and  stewards. 

Moreover,  strong  castles  began  now  to  be  built  all  over  the  land. 

,^  When  William  went  back  to  Normandy,  three  months  after   his 

coronation,  he  left  his  brother.  Bishop  Odo,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  his 

^1  friend  Fitz-Osbern,  Earl  of  Hereford,  to  govern  the  land  in   his 

absence,  telling  them  to  hasten  the  building  of  castles  everywhere. 
In  Lond(m  the  White  Tower  rose  up  on  the  banks  of 

^  the  Thames  ;  and  at  Hastings,  Norwich,  Canterbury,     '^'"JS.^' 

Rochester,    Bramber,    Lewes,  Carisbrooke,    Windsor, 
and  other  [)laces,  huge  battlemented  towers  soon  arose,  in  which 
were  put  large  forces  of  foot  and  horse  soldiers,  with  trusty  Norman 
captains,  to  keep  the  coiKjuered  land.     The  English,  who  had  always 
hated  stone  walls  and  loved  tlunr  freedom,  saw  with  dismay  these 
huge  fortresses   rising  up   among  them.      So,  when   in  William's 
absence  the    barona   began  to  opt)ress  the  English,  taking  their 
property  and  insulting  their  wives  and  daughters,  serious  rebellions 
arose  in  Kent  and  Hereford  ;  while  Harold's  sons  in 
the  west,  and  the  great  English  earls  in  the  north,       ^revol?* 
began  to  make  attempts  to  reconquer   the  kingdom. 
At  last,  when  William  heard  that  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  was 
coming  over  to  help  the  English,  he  hastened  back, 

;{.   Eii^^liwli  Revoll««.  -The  next   four  years  were  one  long 

struggle  between  the  coiKpieror  and  the  English  patriots.     First, 

the  king  put  down  the  rising  in  the  west,  and  ordered 

.       '^  Strii"'fjle 

a  strong  castle  to  be  built  at  Exeter.     Then  Leofric's         with 

grandsons  Edwin  and  Morkta-e,  anil  Waltheof,  son  of      ^atnots 

the  brave  Siward,  helped  by  MaUolni  HI.  of  Scotland,      i'J67-i07i. 

rose  in  the  north  ;  and  at  hist,  in  lOO!).  the  people  of  Northumbria 

cliose  Edgar  Etlteling  as  tiieir  king,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Danes 

btormed  York  and  killed  three  thousand  Normans, 

William  took  a  terrible  revenge.     He  was  hunting  in  the  forest 
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of  Dean  wlion  lu;  lu'.-ml  the  news,  l»iit  lio  sot  ofTut  once,  and  l)ou;j;ht 

olf  tho   Danish  iK-ct.     'I'lifii,  after   irtakiii;,'   \ork,  lus 

William  i      i   i  •     i.  ^i  i     i     i        i  i     i.  \'      i 

lius  s\ii.si«"     niairh('(l  his  troops  (tvcr  the  whole  land  hotvveen  i  ork 

Coiintrv''  '"'"'^  Durham  ravainnj,'  the  eonntry.  Towns,  villa,L,'i's, 
cattle,  erojis,  ;ill  were  destroyed,  ant]  tlie  unfortunate 
people  eitlier  killed  or  driven  over  the  Scottish  Itorder.  iMore  than 
one  hundred  thousand  innocent  people  are  said  to  liave  died  of 
faiuine  alone,  and  tlie  land  was  so  desolate  that  no  one  atti-iupted  to 
till  tho  <^round  for  nine  years,  liut  \N  illiatn  had  j^ained  his  })oint — 
the  north  of  Knjj;land  was  contpu'red.  Then,  s|»ari»ig  neither  him 
self  nor  his  troops,  he  mart-hed  in  the  de[)th  of  winter  throut^h 
snowdrifts  and  swollen  rivers,  and  across  desolate  moors,  to  Chester, 
and  con<piered  this,  tho  last  city  whiih  luld  (tut  aj^'ainst  him  In 
all  these  places  wo  must  remend»er  that  those  who  rel felled  forfidted 
thoir  land,  and  so  the  Norman  landowners  increased. 

Still  tho  English  j»atriots,  th(tu«,'h  only  a  sn)all  band  of  outlaws, 
gathered  hundreds  of  their  counti-ymen  in  the  Jsle  of  Ely,  sur- 
rounded by  streams  and  fens,  and  under  their  leaders,  M(»rkero, 
and  Ileroward-the-NNake  the  famous  outlaw,  held  out  for  nearly  a 
year.  At  last  William  made  a  causeway,  two  miles  long,  across  the 
Fen,  and  after  a  desperati;  resistance  this  last  strong- 
^"/Jii;[        hold    was  taken  in  1071.     The    patriot    lea<leis    wi'ro 

leaders,        scattered.      Edwin  had  been  already  killed.     INIorkero 
10(  1. 

lived  in  cai)tivity.  The  poor,  weak  Etheling  Edgar, 
after  remaining  some  time  abroad,  returned  to  England  and  lived 
on  a  pension,  and  William  is  said  to  have  made  friends  with  the 
bravo  Hereward.  l>ut  Waltheof  was  l)eheaded  five  years  later,  for 
havinj'  known  of  a  consjtiracy  of  the  Norman  earls  against  the 
kin<'.  This  was  the  only  cold-blooded  execution  of  William's 
reign,  and  probably  he  was  alarmed  because  Waltheof  was  much 
beloved  by  the  peojde. 

4.  J^ixlc't'ii  Vc'Jirc*  «r  PcjU't*. — So  the  last  of  the  patriots 
died  a  martyr,  and  after  tho  surrender  of  Ely  the  laud  was  com- 
paratively at  peace  during  the  rest  of  William's  reign.  The  king 
ruled  with  a  tirm  hand,  lie  assembled  twelve  men  in  i;ach  shire 
to  dechire  the  laws  of  the  English,  and  adoj)ted  these.  He  ki'pt 
tho  work  of  the  shiris  in  tin;  hands  of  his  own  sheriffs,  the  accounts 
being  made  up  by  th«e  clerks  vf  tho  royal  chapel  or  chaidry^  the 
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cliiof  secretary  hoincj  called  tho  chnncrllor,  because  he  had  liis  seat 
hehiiid  a  screen  calliMl  in  Latin  cniwdli ;  and  he  kt'pt  the  haroiis  in 
check  hyallcfwing  ('<tiiii>laints  to  he  referred  to  the  Kiiii^'.s  Court, 
where  justice  was  done  to  Nt»rnian  and  Knt^lish  alike.      Moreover, 
in  the  year  )<).S<)  Iw.  ii.ade  all  the  Kii'dish  land-owners       ^  ^,    . 
swear  allei^iance  to  him  at  his  great  court  at  Salishnry,     allt-ianco 
Ko  that  they  inight  look  upon  him  as  their  first  and      ^    '^    "''^" 
supreme  mastir,  and  this,  as  we  shall  see  by  and   by,  prevented 
England  falling  a  prey  to  th(!  barons  as  liai)]»ene  1  in  other  countries. 

He  also  took  good  care  to  keep  the  Church  under  control.     Ho 

refused  to  do  fialty  to  the  Pope  since  no  English  king  had  done  so 

bef(»re  him,  iioi  would  he  allow  any  of  his  vassals  to  be  e./rornrnxni- 

cated,  or  de|»riv -d  of  the  bfiu'tils  of  the  Cliurch,  without  his  leave. 

In  1070  he  ajtpointed  Lanfraiic,  a  wise  and  learned  Lombard,  to  ho 

Archbisliop  of  (Janterbury,  and  gradually  tilled  the  bishoprics  with 

foreigners,  making  them  do  liomagt,'  to  him  for  thyir  lands  as  the 

barons  did.     He  also  gave  the  clergy  courts  of  their  own,  and  no 

Ioniser  allosvud  them  to  sit  in  the  ordinary  courts  with 

....  IT     ,         T       r  '  Arohliishop 

tlie   aldermen    ami   sheritis.       I  iidi-r  Lanfraiic  s  good      Lanfranf, 

government  the  clergy  and  monasteries  were  l)rouglit 

into  better  order,  and  some  check  was  kept  on  the  barons,  although 

Lanfraiic  "often  longed  to  leave  the  country,  seeing  so  much  misery 

and  wrong  in  it."     JMany  of  our  linest  Norman  cathedrals    were 

begun  at  this  time,  and,  what  was  better,  Lanfraiic  and  the  king 

did  their  best  to  put  down  the  shameful  slave  trade  at  Bristol. 

Thus  William,  though  he  was  a  stern  master,  ruled  fairly,     (hily 
in  two  things  he  did  injustice  for  his  own  benefit.     First  he  laid 
waste  more  tlian  '.10,000  acres  of  land  in  Ham[)shire  to 
makt!  the  New   P^irivst  for  his   hunting,  and  ordered        i.'orest^' 
that  any  man  who  i^illei]  a  deer  should  have  his  eyes 
put  out;  ami  secondly,  he  opjiressed  the  people  with  taxes  to  add 
to  his  JKiard  (»f  wealth  at  Winchester,  levying  the  Danegeld  again 
which  Edward  the  Confessor  had  abolished. 

The  peoi)le  were  very  angry  with  him  for  making  a  general  survey 
of  Eii'4laiid  to  learn  liow  the  land  was  divided  and  cul- 
tivated, and  wh.at  taxes  each  man  ought  to  pay.      Yet     roo'^^ioso 
this  was  really  <'i  fair  thing  to  do.     The  results  of  this 
survey  were  entered  in  u  book  called  Domesday  Book,  and  from  it 
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WO  loam  how  much  laiul  pHssttl  into  Nornifin  hands.  It  tolls  us, 
t<»«»,  that  ihoro  woio  ut  thu«  tiino  iit»t  mont  than  two  niillioii  pi'(»|»lo 
in  Knulaml,  that  is  I»'ss  than  half  tho  imnilioi'  now  livinLj  in  Loiuhm 
alono.  Nor  <liil  tho  |Mt|iiilMt mn  incii'aso  fur  ,naiiy  <4rni'rafi«»ns.  A 
<,'i'oat  many  I'Moniin-^s,  tumtht  r  with  tradors  fmni  Ivnnon  and  Caon, 
oauio  ovor  duiin'4  tht^  noxt  two  jiM^iis,  jind  tho  .lows  lu'Ljan  to 
niako  homos  in  Kn<^dand,  h\inLC  in  .lowiifs,  or  soparatcd  tjnaitoi's 
in  tho  towns,  unilcr  thf  |tit>trotion  of  tho  kin«^.  Vot  with  all  this 
tho  innidn-rs  did  not  im  itasi',  ami  this  shows  liow  many  nnist  havo 
diod  in  tho  wars  and  faminoH  of  tho  hard  tinios  which  followod  th'j 
Norman  ocntint'st . 

Tho  last  pai't  »>f  William  s  roi'^n  was  fidl  of  trouhlos  to  himself. 
His  I'ldi'st  soil  lloixit  i.lh'lhrd  aLjainst  him  in  Normandy  in  lOT-'^, 
and  ni'arly  kilh'd  ins  own  fathor  in  Itatth?  hofor*.'  ho  rt'oo^^nisod  him. 
His  str|i  lui'l  her,  I»isho|i  ( )do,  roiispniMl  with  tlu'  liaions  aj^'ainst 
liim,  an<l  had  to  l>o  im|iiisoiuMl ;  and  lastly,  in  |(IS7  William  had  to 
(h'fi'nd  his  Norman  fiont  u-r  against  IMniip  of  Franoe.  Ilrro,  whilo 
ridinu  <"Vor  hot  aslus  in  the  ItnrninLj  town  of  .Manti's,  his  liorso 
stmnhlod,  throwing  him  viohntly  ai^ainsf  his  saddlo.  Ho  was  oar- 
riod  liaok  to  IJonon  an<)  <\\rt\  St-pt.  t>,  I0S7,  and  was  hnriod  at  Caon. 
Ho  had  fonr  sons  Kolnit,  Kii-liard,  \\  Hliam  and  Henry.  I'ii-hard 
diod  V"i"i!4-  Ifoliert  suec-ooded  to  Normandy  and  .Maine:  to  Henry 
lu'  left  t'."»,('<H>;  wliili'.  W  dliam  ho  sent  at  onoi!  with  a  lettor  to 
Laiitrano,  pravinu  Inm  to  plai-o  the  erown  np<»n  his  head;  for 
he  know  that  lu>lt».ri  was  Loo  lu;adstr»jn^  ami  to* »  weak  to  govorn 
Kn'.dand. 

r».    Williaiiii  Kiirii«   or   lli«'    Bled  Kiiiff,  I0««7-II00. 
\\  iUiam  the  Seoond.  tho  ('oin)iu'ror  s  third  son,  who  came  to  Lan- 
frane  with  hs  fathers  rni^;  to  Ik-  made  Kim.' <»f  Km,'- 
;,i„l  land,  was  a  strong;   lieree  man,  with  a  rod  taeo,  yellow 

chariM-ter.  i,,.ij,.  .md  kerii  .4r;r,y  eyos.  He  had  hoou  a  dntifnl  son, 
and  was  as  Kravo  as  his  father,  hut  hi-  was  no  statesman  ;  ho  cartel 
littU'  foi'  law  oi-  relij;ion.  -11111  his  life  was  wild  and  \  ieioiis. 

Ijanfraiie.  who  had  Itecn  his  tutor,  crowia;d  him  at  onoo  at  Wost- 
minstor,  foariiiLj  iJoliort  shonhl  jiut  in  a  olaim.      Ho  made  him 

tiromiso  to  ^\\v  the  jieoph  LTood  laws;  and  for  the  no'xt  two 
yoars,  until  Lanfrano  died  in  IO.S'.»,  this  proimso  was  kept..  Hut  the 
barons  were   not    oontont.     Tlioy  wantod  tho   wuak,   gooU-natmod 
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Robert  to  niln  over  thrm.     Before  three  months  were  over  fchey 
roljolK'd,   .111(1    witli    the    fiouhlesome    Bisliop   (Mo   at      j^gj,g,|jQ„ 
their  heiul    fMitifuMl  thiiir  ciistlos,  wasted  tiie  land,  and     of  barons, 
seized  the  kiiii^^'s  taxes  and   hnes.      Now  was  seen  the 
wisdom  <;f  William  the  ron(]ueror's  good  government  r»f  the  Eng- 
lish, for  thiy  Ioo1<(m1   upon  the  king  ns  tlieir  protector  against  the 
harons.     When  William  called  ii|)on  all  who  were  not  '' nithimj"  or 
worthless  to  lud|»  him.  and  promised  to  govern  well  and  repeal  the 
cruel  fortist   laws,  the  peoph;  flocked  to  his  standard. 
Not  only   wen^  the  l>«rons  defeated,  Imt  the  English        people 

I'Ven  drove  hack  the  soldiers  whom  Robert  sent  over      ."•'J'?'*^ 

the  kiiiy. 

with  a  th'et  from   Norma.'.dv;  a.n<l  the    curious   sight 
was   seen  at   I'evensey— w';ere  first   the   Normans    had   landed   in 
l(»(l(»  -«>f  un  army  of  Knglishmen  defeating  an  army  of  Normans  in 
supjiort  of  a  Norman  king. 

«.  4>|>|>r('«>»ivc'    Kiilc   of  RiiriiN. — But  William  forgot  hi.s 
promises.      W  iicM  LanfraiK'  <lied  lu;  left  his  .seat  or  "see"  vacant  for 
more  than  foiu  years,  ami  had  iiootio  to  check  him.     In  lO'.M)  he  went 
to   war  with  loiWcit  in  Xoniiaiuly,  and  when  the  two  bntthers  at 
last  made  peace,  and  agrt'ed  that  whichever  lived  the  longer  should 
have  both  N«»rmuiidy  and  England,  then  they  both  went  to   war 
with  Heiiiy.     I\b'an\vhih!  English  money  and  English  st)ldiers  were 
used  freely,  althou^h  s(»ldii'rs  in  those  «lays  wei'e  men 
with  t;mii>i  imd   lioiiii'steads,  called  away  from  work  to       taxed  to 
scrvi!  the  I.  iiig.     William  was  a  luave  conuuander,  kind       Nonnan 
to  his   <•  Mi>\vi-is  and  often  m'ntiroiis  to  his  enemies.         *'"^' 
Nobles  fi'oiii  all   pai'ts  tlocked  to  serve  him,  and  he  rewarded  and 
entei-faiiieil  the.u  lavishly,  never  hi'eding  that  he  was  spending  his 
peopK'  s  money. 

The  law  wiis  administered  by  ju.sticos,  and  in  tho  reign  of  William 
the  (''•nipuror  the  chief  of  the.se  was  first  called  n  J tisficinr,  and 
h.id  great  power,  lie  ruled  iit  the  !  ijig  s  stead  when  he  was  abroad, 
;iiid  wills  wcie  issued  ill  Ins  naiuc.  William  If.  apjiointed  a  rough, 
coarse  iiiaii  named  lialph  l'"laml;ard  to  be  his  justiciar. 

II  1  .1      *  :^  ■  •^'^•Ph 

and   wlieii   money  ran    low    m   the  treasury,  this  man      Flamhard 

oppressed  'he  people  ill  every  way.     W  hun  bi.shops  and      J'"*^'^"*'"- 

jil»l»ots  di.'d  he  sold   th«'ir  posts  or  left  them   vacant,  and  jmt  the 

money  in  the  kiliy  a  treasury.      lie  exacted  heavy  tii]»utes  from  the 
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nohles,  njakimjf  every  lioir  pay  oxorhitant  fines  when  lio  camo  into 
{iroperty,  or  a  father  wIumi  lie  asked  tlie  kin;^".s  permission  to  let 
Ills  daughter  he  married  ;  while  he  levied  unjust  taxes  from  the 
people,  and  the  very  thieves  could  escape  punishment   hy  [)aying  a 

^  tine.      Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  kint^'s  courtiers  lived 

<)l)])n'ssi()M 

of  tlio  upon  thi^  country  folks  wherever  they  went,  taking 
their  food,  iising  their  liorses,  selling  their  crops,  and 
laying  hands  on  everything  they  could  get.  "/I//  that  ic((s  hafel'iil 
to  (uxl  ttiid  oppressive  to  ?/((Uj,"  says  the  Chronicle,  "  mis  cfistomani 
ill  this  fidul  i)i  Williinns  time,  (iml  thnrforr  lir  irtis  most  Jidtcfnl  to 
almost  all  o/  his  pcoplo  ami  odious  to  (Unl."'  I'lie  unfortunate  P]nglish 
had  only  line  consokit ion,  and  this  w;is  that  at  least  the  king  kept 
the  barons  (juiet,  and  there  was  ])eace  in  the  land. 

Two  things,  indeed,  the  king  did   for  the  good  of  England.     Tn 

C<>M(|\i(sts      1<*-K>  he  grant*  vl  laiwl   in  Wales  to  all  who  could  co'  - 

in  Walls,      (juer  it,    and    made    two   exjyeditions    there    himself. 

Many  new  lamls  wore  won  and  castles  huilt,  esp<'('ially  in  Pembroke 

and  Cardi'^an.     Also  in    10!»'2   he   took   j)ossession   of  Cund)erkind 

which  had  till  ♦"hi  n  bei;n  part  of  Strathdyde.    F>uilding 

Cuinticrliind  -i  i     ii      i-   i       i  ii.ii  i       e 

joimtl  to      a   large    castle  at   (  arlisle    he    settled    peasants   trom 
EiigKiiKl.      I[;iiuj»shire  in  the  county,   and    made    it   an    English 
earldom.      Ht;  also  obliged  Malc(»lni  III.  of  Scotland  to  do  homage 
for  his  kingdom. 

And  now  in  the  year  100;)  William,  being  .seriously  ill,  repented 

of  his  evil  ways  and  lii.s  robbery  of  the  poor,  and  apjHiinted  a  very 

gf>od  and  Ic   .ned  man,  Anselm,  Abbot  <»f  Uec,  to  the 

A'T',"'       archbishoitric  of  Canterb\ny.    Aiiselm  was  very  unwil- 
archljisliop.  '  _  •'  ... 

ing  to  accept  the  office,  saying  that  for  him  and  William 
to  g(»vern  together  would  be  to  link  a  poor,  weak  sheep  with  an 
untame<l  bull.  Tlu^  bishops  had  to  force  the  cro/.ier  or  crook  into 
his  hand.  Vet  he  proved  anything  but  weak  when  the  king, 
recovering  from  his  illness,  began  again  to  govern  badly.  Anselm 
refused  to  |)ay  an  e.corbitant  sum  for  his  see,  and  boldly  rebuked 
the  king's  extortion;-,  fr<»ui  his  ])eo})le  ;  but  at  last,  after  struggling 
for  four  years  against  wickedness  which  he  could  not  jjrevent,  he 
retired  to  Rome  in  \Wi,  and  William  was  left  once  more  to  work 
his  own  evil  will 
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7,  First  Criiwade. — Mcanwliile  William  had  again  gone  to 
war  with  TlobiTt,  and  spont  a  larj^e  sum  of  money  in  buying  off  the 
Froiuih  king,  who  took  Uol)urt'H  side  ;  while  he  gave' yet  another 
sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  or  £<»,r)(')(;,  to  Kobert  himself,  who 
made  peace  and  pledged  Normandy  to  William  in  order  that  he 
Miight  get  money  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  .lust  then,  in  the  year  1006, 
all  Kurope  was  wild  to  go  and  con<pier  the  Holy  City,  and  punish 
the  Turks  wlio  were  ill-treating  Christi'ui  [)ilgrims.  Pope  Urban 
IV,  encouraged  Peter  the  Hermit,  one  of  the  insulted 
pilgrims,  to  ju-each  of  the  terrible  sutlering  of  those  onUieHrstf 
w  who  went  to  worshii)  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  called       cnisude, 

on  all  men  who  sought  forgiveness  of  their  sins  to  sew 
a  coloured  cross  on  their  left  arm  and  go  on  a  i-rusadr.  (from  cruXf 
cross)  to  free  the  Holy  Ljmd.     So  Robert  went,  and  many  English 
and  French  people!  with  him,  and   William  })ecame   for  the  time 
governor  of  Normandy  and  of  some  of  the  best  park's  of  France. 

Heavily  thi;  j)oor  English  people  paid  for  it.  The  Chronicle  re- 
lates how  the  year  1()!M»  w;is  dismal  thr(»ugh  manifold  taxes  and  sad 
famine,  and  the  same  tale  is  told  for  the  next  three  years.  But  the 
end  was  near.  William  went  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  though 
he  had   l)een  warned  not  to  do  so.     There  he  became   separated 

from  his  companions,  and  was  found  soon  afterwards 

111  •     1  •    1  ncath  of 

by  som(!  |)easants,  dead  with  an  arrow  ni  his  breast.       William 

Some  thought  that  a  French  knight,  Walter  Tyrell,  had    '^"^"''  "*^"- 

killed  him  by  accident  ;  but  Tyrell  denied  it  on  oath,  and  it  is  more 

likely  tliat  William  was  a.ssassinated  by  one  of  those  poor  men  to 

whom  he  was  ''most  Jiafi'fnl  by  the  oppressions  he  wroiajld.'^     His 

b(«ly    was  canie<l    in  a  peasant's  cart  to   Winchester  and   buried 

without  any  religious  service,  since  he  died  "  unaksolved  in   the 

midst  of  his  sins."    His  In-other  Henry,  who  was  one  of  the  hunting 

[»arty,  gall  >ped  otK  to  Winchester  to  secure  the  throne  before  any 

;.)ne  should  j)r<tj)ose  Robert,  who  was  still  in  the  Holy  Land. 

N.   Ilf'iiry  I.,  SiiriiaiiiiMl  Bcaiielerc^  II 00-1 135.— After 

this  for  thirty-tive  years   the  land    was   well  governed,   although 

times  were  hard  :iud  taxes  heavy.     Henry,  the  youngest 

^      ,       ,,  .  .  "    ,      Character  of 

son   of   the  Con(|U(M'or-  a  quiet,    cautious  man,   with       Henry  L 

thoughtful    intelligent   eyes,   fond    of    learning,   and 

with   a  good  head  though   not  much  heart, — saw  that  his  seat  on 
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PI  the  tlirono  depended  on  liis  govornini^  liis  subjects  well.    Ho  seizt'd 

;|  the  royal  treasure  at  Winthester  on  tlio  very  day  that  William  was 

killed,  and  then  hasti'nin<j;  to  London  was  elected  king  after  some 

discussion,  and  crowned  at  VVestnnnster.    Tlie  people  were  delighti'd 

for  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  (.'(mipierorH  stnis  born  and  educated 

in  England.     Moreover,  he  hastened  at  once  to  arrest  tlie  infamous 

Ralpli  Flumbard  and  send  him  to  the  Tower,  and  to  recall  good 

Bislio])  Ansclm. 

Then  he  [»ut  forth  a  ^\'h<(rfei\''  or  written  pr<»mise,  that  ho  would 

restore  the  good  laws,  and  relieve  the  people  and  the  Church  from 

their  uniust  bin-dens  ;  not  forcing  widows  and  heiresses 
IIis  charttr.  *"  ,••,,,„. 

to  marry  aganist  their  will,  and  allownig   people   to 

leave  their  property  as  they  liked.     He  also  made  the  barons  pro- 

/  mise  to  do  as  much  for  their  feudal  t  'uants  as  he  did  for  them.     He 

*  still  further  v  ^n  the  hn'o  of  tlie  English  peojde  by  marrying  Edith 

— the  daughter  oi  Malcolm  of  Scotland  and  of  his  wife 
He  marries  "  e    t,  ■,  ir  -i 

an  Kii;^lish     Margaret,  grand-daughter  of   Eamund    Ironsules- .so 

print tss.  ^j^.^^  ^j^^  (jueen  was  of  English  royal  blood.  Through 
her  all  our  kings  and  (jueens  to  this  day  can  trace  their  descent 
from  Cerdic,  the  tirst  Wesc  Saxon  king.  To  i)lease  the  Normans, 
however,  Edith  changed  her  name  to  Maud  or  Matilda. 

All  this  was  done  Itefore  Robert,  who  was  always  too  late,  came 
home.  Then  the  barons  as  usual  rebelled  in  his  favour.  This 
time,  however,  the  insurrection  was  so(»n  ](ut  down.  Robert  landed 
with  troops  at  Portsmouth,  but  Aiiselm  and  Robert  of  Meulan 
made  peace  ])etween  the  brothers,  and  Robert  went  l)ack  with  a 
pension  of  4,000  silver  marks  from  Henry.  Still  for  live  years 
more  the  barons,  both  in  Engl^uid  and  Normandy,  kept  stirring 
up  the  people.  Duke  Rolx^rt  governed  so  badly  that 
Teiuliehrai,  little  by  little  Normandy  was  falling  to  ]»ieces.  Then 
in  110(>  Henry  went  over  with  an  Engli.sh  army,  and 
at  the  famous  IVittle  of  Tenchebrai,  thoroughly  con<piered  the 
nobles  and  brought  Robert  to  England,  where  he  remained  in  prison 
the  rest  of  his  life.  So  ended  poor  Robert,  so  head- 
imprisoned,  strong  and  reckless,  yet  so  generous  and  warm- 
hearted !  The  English  were  proud  of  the  Battle  -f 
Tenchebrai,  for  they  considered  that  by  compiering  the  Norman.s 
in  their  own  land  they  had  wiped  out  the  reproach  of  tho  Battle 
of  Hastings. 
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Normandy  an<l   England  were  now  once  more  under  one  ruler, 

and  tliih  struiri'le  with  the  Nonnan  barons  was  vt-ry  import  ant  i;o  our 
country,  not  only  because  Henry  taught  his  Kni-lisii  soldiers  how  to 
tight  the  French  cavalry  so  that  they  Inst  tlieir  fear  of  them,  l)Ut 
also   because  he  took  away  the  English  estates  of   the  rebellious 
l)arons,  and  divided  them  among  less  powerfid  men 
who  would  be  loyal  to  him.     These  new  nobles  often       noi)ility 
became  sherills   of    the    counties,  and   althouuh    they       li',"|i!.S*J. 
were  Normans,  yet  not  being  of  the  old  nobility,  nor 
having  land    in   Normandy,   tliey  looked    upon   England  as  their 
home,  and  married  among  the  English.     So  the  distinction  between 
Norman  and  English  begai\  to  fade  away,  especially  as  the  English 
lan('iia"e  l)e'eame  more  used  evervwhere,  exce])t  at  court.     To  this 
day  we  may  (»ften  trace  how  the  French  language  was  for  some  time 
the  language  of  th(>  ivobles  ;  as,  for  instance,  .s/Kcy,  oxen,  and  calf, 
are  ohl   English  names,  because  the  vilhnns   reared   the  animals  ; 
but  when  tlu^y  came  to  the  Norman  dinner-table,  they  were  called 
mutf (uh  (montott,),  beef  (bornf),  and  vejtl  (reau).     So  also  sovercujn, 
homagikt  palace,   and  cadle  are   Norman   words,   while        p,.p,„,h 
licartk    and    home    are    old    English.     Thus   our   Ian-        words 
gunge  became  richer  and  more  graceful  by  t)ie  intro-      iiuij^'uu^'e. 
(1  action   of  Romance    or   French   words,  in    the  same 
way  that  the  English  people  became  more  lively,  enterprising,  and 
n-tined  by  the  introduction  of  Nornuin  blood  into  England. 

9,    A€liiiiiiiJ*tralH>ii  <i>l'  JiiNlic*e. — The  two  nations  wure  also 
brou<dit  nearer  together  by  the  evcm-handed   instice  of 

Henry's  reign.    In  1107  lie  made  Bish()[)  lloger  of  Salis-       S;iiisi»nry 

.-•,••  1    i.1  •      r  iT  1  J.  ji  justiciar, 

bury  his  justiciar,  and   tins  famous  man    brought  the 

revenue  and   laws  of  the  kingtlom  into  excellent  order.     He  gave 

the  peoi)le  l>ack  their  shire-moots,  and    the  sherifls  cama  up  each 

year  to  pay  the   rents,  taxes,  and    tines    into   the    King's  Court    or 

'*  Ciuin  /vi'i/w,"  receiving  in  return  tallies,  or  little  strips  of  wood 

(so  called    from   failh'i;  to  cut),  which   were  notched   exactly  alike 

on  each  side  to  mark  the  money  paid,  and  si)lit  down  the  middle,  so 

that  the  court  kept  one  half  and  the  sheritl"  tlie  other.     The  table 

on   which   the   money   was  counted   had  a  checiuered  cloth  like  a 

chess-board,  on  which,  when   certain  of  the   king's  accounts  were 
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made    up,   the    sums  wore   scored   by   countera.      From  this  the 

cc)uiitin''-h(»use  ln'canic  known  as  tlio  '"  Court  of  the 
Court  ,  .,         . 

of  tilt'         Kxclii'<nier.  "     It  any  <»uo  was  wroni^od  hy  tlio  sliorilKs 

"'  '  lie  oonld  complain  lu'foro  the  justioos  or  ofliciTS  of  the 
Kini^'s  (%>urt,  who  wt'nt  i  iuim!  tiiccountiy  once  evi'iy  year  to  settle 
the  taxrs  ami  in(|uin'  into  disputes. 

The  towns  boui,dit  many  new  privilcLje.s  from   llein'y  I.,  and  Lon- 
don secured  a  s|>t'i'ial  charter,  with  a  sluM'iU'and  justiciar  of  its  own. 

Its  citizens  coidd  not  he  indeed  outside  its  walls  ;  they 

Town  T  '  ^ 

:iii(l  had  nwt  to  pay  any  DantLjeld,  and  llu'ir  tracU^  was  frei; 

country.         r  ■    n  >  .    ii         i  i      a  i  n  i    •    i 

trom  toll ;  nor  cotnd   they  he  made  to  lUKU'r^o      tnal 

hy  hufth'"  ov  duellinLj,  wliich    thi'    hai-mis   had  introduced  in   sonn* 

parts  of  the  country  instead  (»f  the  trial  by  ordeal.      Kven  the  country 

people  were  much  lietfer  oil",  thon',di  the  f(»r(!st   laws  wore  still  very 

strict,  on  the  other  hand  thieves  uiid  robbi'rs  wi're  hanife(l,  and  evil 

practices  severely  ptniished.     "  (rood  :)i<ni   h-iis   lltiirii,"  writes  the 

Chronicle,  ^^nud  (jirat  nine  ihorc  was  of  liim,  W)  man  durst  do  against 

another  in  Ills  time." 

In  conseipience  of  the  '4oo(l  law.s,  peaceable  arts  bet^'an  to  flourish 

in  England.     Two  curi(»us  settlements  took  place  in  tliis  rei<,'n.     In 

110;")   Henry  planted  a  colony  of  Flemin<'s— driven  by 
mid  floods  from  then"  f-wn  eotnitry  —m  IN  inbrokeshire, where 

they  remaiTi  to  this  tlay  ;  and  in  1128  the  Cistercian 
monks,  a  strict,  hard-workin;jj  order,  foiuided  first  at  ('iteaux,  near 
Rotien,  be'4an  to  settle  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Kn^dand,at  Wavei'ley 
in  Surrey,  and  afterwurds  in  the  north  and  wi'st.  The  Cistercitms 
bred  sheei)  and  redeemed  waste  lands,  while  the  Fleming's  brought 
the  art  of  weaving  wool,  and  so  these  two  settlements  were  useful 
to  the  country. 

10.   Ilc-iiry  and  llu'  liuirfll.-Tw.)  other  aets  of    Henry's 
reign   we  m.ist    mention,    because    they    were    ini[)orfant    in    later 

reigns,    .\fter  much  discussion  with  Archbishop  Anselni 

^iTslinpV'^     he  consented  t<.  let  the  elergy  of  the  cathedrals  elect 

I'oih's        their  own   bishops,  so  that   the   king  could   not  keep 

bishoprics  vacant,  as  William  Kufus  hud  done  But  the 
election  had  to  lake  plaie  in  the  King's  (.'oint,  and  the  bishops  did 
homage  to  the  king  for  their  lands.  Ilenry  also  allowed  the  Pope 
to  send  a  legate  or  andjas.sador  to  Eugluid. 
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11.  (ioMiiis:  Vc'iii'M  or  llio  Ri'iffii.— And  now,  when  all  was 
at  [)«vico  at  lionu;,  a  ^'ival  soiTf)W  fell  upon  Hi-niy.     Ho  had  been 
lii^hling  for   throo    years    in   Normandy   against   tlio 
barons,  and  on  liis  rotnrn  liis  only  son  William  was      onu'^so^n 
drowned  in  the  Wliife  Shijt,  which  strnck  on  a  rock  and      ^'^^^V,!^^' 
sank  with  all  on  board.     It  is  said  that  tho  kinj;  never 
smiled  attain.     If  lie  had  now  been  wise  and  generous  ho  would 
have  taken  youni;  William  of  Nt»i'mandy,  Duke  llobert's  son,  as  his 
successor,  for  William  was  a   good,   honest  young    man,   and  tho 
T  lu'ajest  heir  to  tho  throne.     But  Henry  .schemed  to  keep  the  crown 

I  in  his  own  family.      He  married  his  daughter  Matilda,  widow  of  tho 

(lerman    Kmperor,   to   ( Ji-ntlrt-y,  Count   of    Anjou,  the    <»nly    man 
whose  enmity  he  feared  ;  and  then  he  made  the  Eng- 
^  lish  l)arons  swear  that  she,  and  her  baby-boy  after  her,    "^'''.7.  ^"'"'^ 

should  succeed  to  the  throne.  This  they  di<l  most  Jht morion 
uiiu  ilhngly,  even  after  young  \\  uliam  ot  jNormandy 
liad  been  killed  in  battle,  for  these  tmbulent  n(»bles  did  not  want 
a  woman  over  them.  The  j)rospect  looked  very  gloomy,  and  it 
turned  out  even  worse  tlian  it  appeai'od.  On  Dec.  1,  IKJo,  Henry 
died  at  his  Inintijig -seat  in  Normandy,  fi'om  a  fever  caused  by 
eating  lam|)ri'ys.  His  body  was  brought  to  England  and  buried  in 
Reading  Minst(>r,  but  even  before  it  arrived,  another  king  sat  on 
the  Engli-sh  throne. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NINETEEN   YEARS   OF    ANARCHY    UNOKK   STETHEN,  1135-1154. 

1.  Civil  War.— Tiuly  England  never  .saw  before,  and  may  she 
never  .see-  again,  nineteen  years  of  such  misery, bloodshed, and  cruelty 
as  now  follo\v(Kl.  Stephen  of  Blois,  who  hastened  to  England  as  soon 
as  his  uncle  died,  was  irhe  .son  of  William  the  Ccmcpieror's  daughter 
Adola,  who  iiiaiiif<l  a  coinit  of  lilois.    He  and  Matilda's 

little  son  lKiii\-  wt'ii;  the  only  male  heirs  to  the  throne       Stci)htn'8 

•'  iv.iv^,        claims. 

St(;))hen  being  a  grandson,  Henry  a  great-grandson  of 

the    Con<|U(Tor.      St(i>licn   was  very  popular,  brave  and  generous 

and  liad  been  a  great  favomite  witli  Henry  l.j  but  ho  was  impetuous 
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and  unstAblo,  and  quite  unfit  to  reign.  Tlio  people  of  London 
welcomed  him,  because  tlu'V  did  not  wimt  ;i  (pioeu,  and  Roger, 
Hishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Hi'iiry,  Hishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
Stephen's  own  brother,  Huj)p(irteil  him.  Ho  was  elected  and  crowned 
on  midwinter  day,  promising  to  govern  well  and  put  down  the 
quarrels  among  the  barons. 

But  he  had  promised  what  he  coidd  not  perform.     The  barons, 
now  Henrys  strong  hand  was  removed,  broke  into  open  rebellion  ; 
they  fortified  tlicir  castles  and  took  sidrs.  some  for  Matilda  whom 
they  had  sworn  to  supjiort   some  for  Stephen  who  was  tlnur  crowned 
king,  while  they  really  cared  only  to  be  able  to  ravage 
oMJie        ^^^^'  country  for  themselves.      David,  King  of  Se(»tland, 
standard,      ^ho  was  Matilda's   uncle,  took  up  arms  for  her,   bub 
was   defeated    at    Cowton   Moor  in  Yorksjiire,   in  the 
famous  "  Battle  of  the  Standard,"  so-called  because  the  English  had 
us  their  standard  sacred  banners  hung  from  a  ship's  mast. 
Then  Stephen  did  a  very  foolish  thing.     As  the  barons   i)ecame 
Stephen       more  and  more  riotous,  tjie  bishops  were  alarmed  for 
arrests  Uie     their    pro|)erty,   and    l)egan    to    fortify    thi-ir    castles, 
and  Stephen,  sei/i-d   with  a  panic  lest  they  should  betray 

^  ^""^  him  and  join  Matilda,  arrest  i-d  several  of  them,  among 

others  Roger  the  justiciar,  his  Ix^st  friend  ;   Rogers  son,  who  was  x 

chancellor  ;  and  his  nephew,  the  Bishop  of  Kly,  who  was  treasiu'er.  * 

He  put  Roger  in  irons  and  threatened  to  hang  his  son  unless  their  ) 

castles  were  given  up.     Bishop   Ivoger  retired  broken  hearted,  and  *'' 

Stephen  lost  his  most  useful  allies.  From  that  moment  all  law  and 
order  were  at  an  end. 

Meanwhile  R(»bert,  Earl  of   Gloucester,  Matilda's   half-brother, 

took  up  arms  (»n  her  side,  and  so  did   the  barons  in  the  north  and 

west,  while  the    east  and    south  fought   for  Stephen. 

^!wi'!';»        Matilda  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  civil  war  began  in 

itiiKis  in 

En;,'land,      earnest.      Battle  followed   battle.     It  is  impo.ssible  to 

113'J. 

speak  of  them  all,  for  during  eight  years  there  was  nut 
a  week  in  which  lighting  was  not  going  on  in  some  part  of  the 
country.  At  one  time  Stepluai  was  a  |)risoner  in  Lincoln  Oastle, 
and  Matilda  entered  London  and  was  pioclaimed  (pu'en  in  1141,  but 
she  was  so  stern  and  haughty  that  the  citizens  rose  against  her,  and 
ehe  was  never  crowned.     Then  bte^hen's  brave  wife,  Matilda  o| 
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Boulctgiio,  sMri(!<l  lip  tlu!  |H!<)])lo  of  London  to  si-nd  a  thousand  mail- 
rliid  men  to  the  siuj'o  of  Winchesbu".     Tlu'V  siu-kcd  tho  town,  took 
the  Kiirl  of  Oloiuoster  prisoner,  and  exclian<,'i'd  liini  for  Stephen, 
Once  niorci  free,  St»;pht!n    next   besiegiul   Matilda   in 
Oxford  Casth*  in  1142,  and  she  was  so  sorely  pressed       'i,";,v,'.3* 
that  she  had  to  escape  by  ni^ht  in  a  w])ite  cloak  across      l'-iijri:m<l. 
the  deep  snow.     Wearied  <>ut  at  last,  after  iiiuiiy  skir- 
mishes, she  left  Enj^land,  and  about  the  same  time    Earl   Rol)crt 
died. 

2.  ITIlNory  of  tin*  IV«|»l€*.— Still  there  was  no  peace,  for 
tho  barons  were  lighting'  one  against  another.  Every  castlo  was  a 
kingdom  <»f  its  own,  whost;  lord  coined  his  own  I'loney,  made 
his  own  laws,  and  ravaged  the  country  round.  "They  cruelly 
oppressed  the  wretched  uien  of  the  land  with  castle-building,"  says 
the  Chronicle,  "and  when  the  castles  were  made  tiicy  lilled  them 
with  devils  and  evil  men.  'J'hen  they  took  those  win »m  they  sup- 
posed to  have  any  goods,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  lab(»ui'ing  men 
and  women,  and  threw  them  into  [)rison  f(jr  their  gold  and  silver, 
an<i  inflicted  on  theui  unutterable  tortures.  .  .  .  INIany  thousands 
they  wore  out  with  hiniger.  1  neither  ca!i,  nor  may  1,  tell  all  tho 
l)ains  which  they  inflicted  (»n  the  wretched  men  in  this  land.  And 
this  lasted  the  nineteen  winters  while  Stephen  was  king,  and  it  grow 
continually  worse  and  worse.  .  .  .  Then  was  corn  dear,  and  Hesh, 
and  cheese,  jind  butter,  for  none  there  was  in  tho  laud.  .  .  After 
a  time  they  spared  neither  church  nc^r  churchyard,  but  took  all 
the  goods  that  wiire  therein,  and  tlu^n  burnt  the  clnu'ch  and  all 
togetlmr.  .  .  .  The  earth  bare  no  coin,  for  the  land  was  all  laid 
waste  by  such  deeds,  and  men  saitl  openly  that  Christ  and  his  saints 
slept."  ' 

T)'i»uble  and  death  |).'essi'd  hard  ujton  the  j)eople,  and  awoko  tho 
old  s|)irit  of.  earnest  devoti(»n  which  had  sluuibia'ed  so  long  under 
foreign  chn'gy.    In  town  and  country  uu-u  l»auded  them- 
selves t(jgether  for  prayer,  hermits  flocked  f  o  tho  woods,       rev,\al"^ 
and  no})le  and  ehinl  alike  welcomed  flu;  austere  Cister- 
cians as  they  spiv.-id  oxi-r  the  woods  and  forests.     As  tho  barons 
grrw  more  wicked  the  j»eople  became  more  ♦*;irnest.  and  relief  came 
at  last. 

In  1150,  whuii  a  new  Pope  was  elected  in  Rome,  he  appointed 
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Theo!):il<l,  Airli])is]i(»|)  of  Cantorlmry,  a  man  of  Htronj?  moral  sense, 

to  bo  his  lt'<j;!itt'.     Thoohjild  at  oiico  uslhI  liis  new  influence  to  [)er- 

suado  Stephen   to  acknowledge  Matil(hi's  son  Henry,  now  twenty 

years  of  a^e,  as  his  successor.     Just  at  tins  time  Stephen's  own  son 

Eustace  ditul,  and  youn^  Henry  landi'd  in  Eni;land,  where  an  army 

gathered  round   him  at  once,  in  hopes  of  ^ainini;  a  settled  peace. 

_  .      Stephen  saw  he  nnist  yield,  and  1)V  the  Treaty  ot  Wal- 

\v.iiiiii„'ft>i(l,    lin^dord,  he  acknowledL^cd  Henry  as  heir  to  the  throne. 

Then  justice  was  restored,  for  all  who  l(»n<i;ed  for  [)eace 

joined  to  put  «l(»wn  the  reliels.    Moreover,  Stephen  wassinkinjjf  into 

the  i^rave.      On  Oct.  25,  1154,  he  died,  leaving  the  crown  to  Henry. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Old  Enijlish  C-hroniclo  ceased,  the  last 

reconls  beinj^  made  in  Peterborough  Abbey, 
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CHAl'TER   VII. 

HENRY  PLANT AOENET   AND    HIS   SONS   (tHR  ANOEVIN  KINCS). 

1.  Ilciiry  ii'  VouniJC  Henry  was  abroad  when  Stephen  died, 
but  .\rchi>isho[)  Theobald  ki;pt  good  order  till  he  arrived,  and  on 
Dec.  11),  1154,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  crowned  with  his 
queen  at  Westminster  and  issui'd  a  charter.  Although  his  po.sses- 
fiions  in  France  were  larger  than  all  Kngland,  and  out  of  fhirty-tive 
years  of  his  reign  he  spent  eighteen  years  or  more  than  half  his  time 
abroad,  yet  ho  was  one  «jf  the  best  English  kings. 

He  was  the  first  of  a  now  lino  (jf  kings  called  by  some  the  1*lan- 
TA(JF,NETs,  because  (u'ollVey  (»f  Anjou,  H-nry  s  father,  wore  a  sprig 
of  i)r(»om  or  iihnitu  <ifninf(i  as  his  device;  and  by  others  the  ANciKViN 
kings,  or  descendants  of  the  counts  of  Anjou.  The  namo  Plan- 
bigenet  seems  ti»  uh^  the  best,  becausi'  it  is  oidy  a  syndiol,  whereas 
the  other  name  sounds  as  if  a  new  foreign  race  ha<l  come  to  rule 
over  us.  Now  Htiiry,  on  the  contraiy,  was  the  first  king  since  tho 
('on(pie.st  with  West  Saxon  bl«jod  in  his  veins,  for  though  ho  was 
tho  son  of  tho  Count  of  .\njou,  yet  his  mother  was  both  Norman 
and  Sax<»n,  being  the  gianddaughter  of  William  the  Concpieror  and 
great  great -grandilaughti-r  of  Edmund  Ironsides.  Moreover,  as  wo 
bhall  see,  Hein>  a  doscondants  soon  ceased  to  be  counts  of  Anjou. 
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Ilonry  himself,  however,  ruled  over  a  vast  territory,  and  had  in 

iiim  a  good  deal  of  the  fiery  French  nature.     He  inherited  Anjou 

and  Touniine  from  his  father,  and  Maine,  Normandy,     ^ 

'  '  ,  . ,        Possessions 

and  England  from  his  mother  and  grandfather  ;  while         and 
he  ruled  Brittany  through  his  brother  Geoffrey,  hus-        ^^^  '^  • 
band  of  Constance,  heiress  of  Brittany;  and  gained  Poitou,  Aqui- 
tainc,  and  Cascony   with  his   wife  Eleanor,  a  woman   older  than 

I  himself,  whom  he  married  only  a  few  weeks  after  she  was  divorced 

ij  from  Louis  VII.  of  France. 

I  He  was  a  stout,  square-built  man,  with  short  red  hair  and  prom- 

;;  inent  grey  eyes,  so  active  that  he  scarcely  ever  sat  down  except  to 

meals,  and  his  subjects  never  knew  where  he  might     , 
,•?  '  •'  ,        ,  ^  Appearance 

i  next  be  found,  so  that  he  always  kept  <i  ruling  hand  and  ^ 

i  over  them      He   was   well   educated,   a  good  man  of 

business,  and  a  clever  statesman  when  lus  fiery  temper  did  not 
override  his  prudence  He  was  a  good  father  to  his  children,  who 
behaved  ill  to  him  ;  but  he  was  neither  kind  nor  faithful  to  his  wife, 
and  from  this  sprang  many  troubles. 

Tlie  English  people  .'ioon  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  a  strong  and 
just  king.  Under  The  >bald'3  advice  Henry  forced  tlie  barons  to 
destroy  all  the  castles  built  without  n)yal  permission  ;  he  took  back 
the  royal  lands  with  which  Steplien  had  bribed  his  followers,  and 
sent  away  the  foreign  troops  which  he  had  brought  into  England. 
He  restored  the  courts  of  justice  and  chose  a  good  and  loyal  jus- 
ticiar, Richard  de  Lucy,  who  served  him  for  twenty- 

1    mi  ri     1  Thomas 

i  five  years.    ¥ov  his  chancellor  he  took  Thomas  Becket.       Eecket 

\  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury — the  son  of  a  rich  Nt     ian  ^  °^' 

merchant,  Gilbert  Becket,  portreeve  of  London,  the  jjupil  and 

^  friend  of  Archbishop  Theobald. 

For  the  next  ten  years  England  was  quiet,  i...  Henry  had 

I  several  wars  abroad  and  was  away  for  live  years,  from  1158  to  11G3. 

,  But  even  when  away  lie  was  occupied  with  English  matters,  and 

j  during  these  ten  years  he  made  many  good  laws  for  tlie  people.    He 

wanted  to  check  the  power  of  the  barons,  and  to  get  money  to  pay 
soldiers  for  his  wars  abroml,  and  this  he  did  by  allow- 
inf'  the  smaller  tenants  to  my  a  hne  called    'scutage 
or  shield-money  {scvtntn.  shield),  instead  of  being  obliged  to  follow 
their  lord  to  the  wars.     This  was  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers,  who 
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could  reckon  safely  on  staying  at  home  to  sow  and  reap  their  crops, 
while  the  barons  had  fewer  armed  men  at  their  beck  and  call. 

2.  A<liiiiiiis»li*atioii  of  Justice. — The  visiting  justices  now 

began  to  make  their  rounds  more  regularly  than  before,  for  Henry 

divided  the  country  into  six  districts  or  "circuits,"  and 

and^uries  'U'ranged  that  four  knights  in  each  shire,  and  twelve 
men  in  each  neighbourhood,  slutuld  present  all  evil- 
doers and  dipputers  about  property  before  these  judges,  and  swear 
to  their  guilt,  or  to  the  truth  al)out  the  dispute.  This  was  the 
Grand  Jury,  the  men  being  called  ^^  jurors''  from  the  Latin  juro,  I 
swear.  In  cases  of  property,  when  they  acted  la  a  "  civil  jury,'' 
their  evidence  decided  the  matter ;  but  people  accused  of  crime  were 
afterwards  sent  to  the  trial  by  "ordeal"  as  in  old  Saxon  times. 
Forty  years  later,  in  John's  reign,  ordeal  was  aboli-shed,  and  then 
this  "  Grand  Jury"  sent  the  prisoner  on  to  the  '' Petty  Jury,"  or 
another  twelve  men  who  were  most  likely  to  know  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  who  declared  of  their  own  knowledge  as  to  whether 
the  accusation  of  the  Grand  Jury  was  true.  This  was  called  giving 
their  "rerdief,"  which  means  truly  said.  Later  still  the  Petty  Jury 
found  that  they  wanted  to  inquire  more  closely  wlmt  others  knew, 
and  so  the  practice  arose  of  hearing  witnesses 

The  peoplH  had  now  every  opportunity  of  complaining  if  they 

were  ill-used,  and  the  assizes  or  edicts  of  Clarendon  in  IIGG  and 

^     of  Northampton  in  1176,  in  which  all  these  chanr^es 
.Assizes  of  <•  1  1 

Clarendon,    were  conhrmed,   must   be  remembered  as  important 

to  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  even  in   our  own  day. 

The  quiet  state  of  the  country  under   these  good  laws  allowed 

many  now  to  tliink  of  gaining  knowledge  as  they  could   not  in 

First        troubled  times,  and   we    hear   for  the    first   time   of 

Oxford       students  at  Oxford  hearing  lectures  from  the  Friars, 

who  were  the  chief  teachers.     It  was  a  small  be^an- 

ning,  but  it  was  the  tirst  step  towards  a  great  scIkjoI  of  learning. 

3,  Tlioina§  Becket.— In  his  zeal  to  improve  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, however,  Henry  brought  a  great  troul)le  on  himself.    Thomas 
Becket,  his  chancellor,  had  become  a  great  man  and  his 
arShop.    'Icarest  friend ;  and  when  Theobald  died,  and  Henry 
saw  that  he   must  reform  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
nobles,  he  made  Becket  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  thinking  ho 
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would  assist  him.  But  Becket  was  a  man  who  put  his  whole  heart 
into  whatever  he  liacl  to  do.  When  he  was  chancellor  he  was  the 
king's  servant,  and  served  him  well ;  when  he  became  archbishop 
he  was  tlie  servant  of  the  Church,  and  he  pat  off  his  gay  clothing, 
wore  a  hair-shirt,  and  determined  to  uphold  the  clergy. 

It  will  be  remcnibored  that  William  I.  gave  the  clergy  courts  of 
their  ..wn.     Tliis  had  worked  badly,  for  nearly  all  educated  men  in 
those  days  were  clerks  or  clergy,  though  they  held  many  lay  offices ; 
and  whatever  crimes  tliese  men  committed,  even  thefts 
and  murders,  tliey  got  off  very  easily,  for  tliese  courts    the'derjy. 
had  no  heavy  punishment,  and   the  ordinary  judges 
had  no  power  over  them.     Henry  insisted  that  clerks  should  be 
tried  for  ordinary  offences  in  the  King's  Court,  and  punished  like 
other  men  as  in  the  days  of  Edward  tlie  Confessor.     The  bishops 
consented,  but  Becket  would  not  ,  and  tiiough  he  was  persuaded 
to  put  his  seal  to  the  '*  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,"  drawn  up  in 
11G4  for  the  government  of  the  clergy,  he  repented  next  day,  and 
applied  to  the  Pope  to  free;  him  from  his  promise. 

Henry  was  furious  with  his  friend.     He  put  all  kinds  of  indig- 
nities upon  him,  and  Becket  was  forced  to  fly  to  France,  where  he 
remained  six  years,  while  Henry  in  petty  spite  banished  all  his 
friends  and  relations      Me;inwhilc,  in  1170,  the  king       ^^.^^^ 
wished  to  have  Prince  Henry  crowned,  that  he  might      Kciward 
(Tovern  during  the  king's  absences  abroad  ;  and  Becket 
being  in  exile,  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York,  performed  the   cere- 
mony.    Tills  was  a  deep  insult  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and   the   Pope   threatened   to   exconnnunicate    Henry    unless  he 
recalled  Becket. 

So  Henry,  who  was  then  in  France,  was  obliged  to  make  up  the 

quarrel,  and  allow  Becket  to  return  to  England.     But  Becket,  now 

furious  in  his  turn,  no  sooner  landed  than  he  suspended 

'  .  .  ^        Murder  of 

the  Archbishop  of  York  for  crownnig  the  prince.     It       Becket, 

was  a  foolish  quarrel,  and  still  more  foolish  Henry's      ^nVgf 

mad  passion  which  made  him  exclaim,  "  Will  no  one 

rid  me  of  this  turbulent  priest?"     Four  knights  took  him  at  his 

word,  and  crossing  to  England  murdered  Becket,  calm  and  brave, 

on  the  floor  of  his  own  cathedral  at  Canterbury. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  passion  and  revenge.     Henry  was  right 
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in  altering  Mie  law,  and  Bockofc  did  only  wh.-d  bo  tlionoht  his  duty 
in  opposing  hin>.  But  it  was  revenge  for  liis  persecution  which 
misled  Heo<v(;t  at  last,  and  })assion  wliicli  made  lU^nry  the  murderer 
of  his  frien<i.  Me  was  full  of  remorse  when  he  heard  what  liad  l)een 
done,  and  sent  otf  messengers  at  once  to  the  Pope  to  declare  tiiat 
he  had  not  intended  the  nnu-der  to  be  connuitted  ,  then,  -.vishing  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  till  lie  was  absoh-ed,  he  crossed  over  to  Efig- 
land  and  from  there  to  Ireland. 

4.  €oiiqiitv«l  «r  Ireland.-  In  Ireland  great  changes  were 
taking  place.  Ever  since  the  Danes  in  705  invaded  that''country 
the  people,  oppressed  and  [)lundered,  had  drifted  back  into  bar- 
barism. In  J(U4  th(^  Irish  hero,  Bri.-in  Horu,  had  driven  out  ilie 
Danes,  and  died  himself  in  the  l)attle  ;  and  since  then  the  i)elty 
kings  anil  chieftains  had  l)een  always  at  war  with  each  other.  Quite 
early  in  his  reign  Henry  liad  gained  the   I  'ope's  permission  to  go 

Conquest      ^^^''^'1' '"''^ ':"'>"'l»«r  Ireland ,  but  he  did  iiotliing  till,  in 

of  11()(;,  oui'  (.f  the  Irisli  kings,  Dermot  of  Leinster,  asked 

tor  help  agauist  his  neigiil)ours.     TIuui  Henry  allowed 

Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  surnamed   '  tStrongljow,"  to 

take  over  an  army  of  adventurers,  and  he  conquered   nearly   the 

whole  of  Leinster.      It  was  to  take  possession  of  tliis  new  land  that 

Henry  now  went  over  witli  an  army.      He  lived  for  a  year  outside 

Dulilin,    gave   away   lands    to   Ids   followers,    ordered 
Henrv  II.       „,   i-i     ,    .i.      i        i     -ix  i  •        ,    ,, 

Lord  of       castles   to  ()e   Ijudt,  and  received  tlie  liomage  of  the 

Ireland,      chiefs  as  Lord  of  Ireland.     Five  years  later  he  sent  liis 
favourite  son  Jolni  to  rule,  Init  John  made  so  many 
enemies  that  he  bad  to  return  to  England.     Thougli  tliis  was  the 
beginning  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  it  was  more  tluui  tlirec  hun- 
dred years  befort^  the  Engllsli  really  governed  the  country. 

5.  DuiiieNtie  Trouble!.*.  -While  Henry  was  thus  adding  to 
his  kingdom,  his  sonsaud  his  enemies  at  home  took  advantage  of  the 
horror  caused  l)y  the  murder  of  Becket  to  rebel  against  him.    Youno- 

Rebellion      ^^/^"^^^  Henry  wanted  to  rule  at  once  over  England  or 

of  lienr.vs     Normandy  Oeotfrey  and  Richard  wanted  lands  of  tlieir 

own  in  h  ranee,  and  Queen  Eleanor  hated  hi)v  Inisband 

who  neglected  her,  while  the  King  of  France  was  only  too  ready  to 

help  the  rebels.    Added  to  this  William  the  Lion,  King  of  ►Scotland 

was  eager  to  reconquer  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  the 
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En.nlish  K'U'ons  hoped  in  tlie  turmoil  to  get  back  some  of  their 

power. 

But  Henry  was  equal  to  them  all.     He  went  from  Ireland  to 

Normandy  to  meet  tlie  messenger,'    bringing  the  Pope's   pardon, 

then  w  itii  his  army  he  conquered  Ids  re})ellious  sons,  and  put  Queen 

Eleanor  into  confinement,  where  she  remained  till  after  his  death. 

He  next  won  the  hearts  of  his  peoi)le  by  doing  severe 

I       I  -^  ^  Henrys 

penance  at  Becket's  tomi)  ;  and  just  as  he  left  Canter-    penaMco  and 

bury  lie  k^arned  tliat  William  of  Scotland  was  taken       ""»'Pi- 

prisoner.     William  did  not  get  his  freedom  again  till  he  had  done 

homage  as  a  vassal  of  England.     From  Canterbury  Henry  hastened 

to   Huntingdon,  and   meeting  his   rebellious  barons,  made   them 

return  to  their  allegiance.    In  less  than  a  year  he  was  again  master 

of  the  situation. 

But  he  had  learnt  that  he  must  have  an  English  army  on  which 

he  could  rely,  and  in  1181  he  reintroduced  the  old  West  Saxon  law 

of  fiird  or  military  service,  by  which  all  freemen  had 

''•'  •'  ^  1-1  Militia 

armour,  'ind  idedged  themselves  to  protect  king  and    e^-tablished, 

•  ■  •    •  1181 

country  in  times  of  danger.     This  was  quite  different 

from  feudal  service  to  a  lord,  and  it  was  the  foundation  of  our 

"to?7/^/'(,"  a  body  of  national  soldiers  trained  as  a  regular  army, 

but  (^nly  called  out  to   defend   the  country.      The  remainder  of 

Henry's  life  was  spent  chiefly  abroad. 

Henry's  s(ms  still  gave  him  much  trouble.   At  last  the  two  eldest 

Henry  and  Geoffrey,  died,  Richard  and  John  only  remained,  and 

Richard,  with  flu   help  of  Philip  of  France,  drove  his  father,  now 

breaking  in  health,  out  of  Touraine.     Henry,  sick  at 

heart  and  ill  with  fever,  askt)d  to  see  the  list  of  the    death.'^ifss). 

conspirators  against  him,  and  wdien  he  saw  at  the  head 

the  name  of  his  fiivourite  son  John,  ''Now,"  said  he,  "let  all  things 

tro  as  they  will,  1   care  no  more  for  myself  or  the  world,"  and  two 

days  after  he  died.     To  England  he  had  been  a  true  king  and  law- 

oiver.    He  gave  the  English  peace  and  justice,  and  made  good  laws, 

which  have  lasted  to  our  own  tinu'S. 

6.  IftiflisirtI  €«L*iir  <lc  Lion  {Liun-hearfed).— In  evaryth'mg 
except  being  a  good  soldier  Richard,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
was  the  very  opposite  of  his  fath.er.     Though  born  in  England, 
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yet,  as  he  had  two  olih-r  ])rothcrs,  he  had  been  educated  abroad 

Ri.hanl       "■^  ''"'   ^"'"•'''  ^^''^''  ""^  A,,uitaiiio.      It  is  doubtful  if 

uo^Kin^fo     ].o  ronld  rvvn  speak  an  Kn<;lish  sentence,  and  durin-^ 

his  trji  years  rei,^n  he  was  only  twice  in  En*dand  for 

.•I  few  months  at  a  tin...      Bravo  and  chivah-<.ns,  thouirh  mean  and 

covetous,  a  b.-rn  snhber,  a  warm  friend  but  a  dangJrous  enemy 

caivless  of  Jus  j.eoph,  u  Inle  fidl  of  xeal  for  rob^^ion,  Richard  ])ehavc.d' 

Hohly  m  the  (Vusa.les,  and  the  English  were  proud  of  him  •  but  Iio 

played  no  part  ,n  English  history;  that  went  on  without  liim. 

7.  Rioliar€l\  Kiile.-He  was  cr.nvned  on  Sej.t.  3,  1180  and 
began  at  once  to  sell  all  the  ..thces,  honours,  and  church  and  crown 
lands  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  He  even  sold  tlie  lioma-.e 
ot  the  Sc.tch  knig,  that  he  might  get  money  for  his  crusade  "I 
would  sell  London,'  he  said,  "  if  I  could  tind  a  buyer."     Then  he 

Richard      •'"'"'-'^  i'^nlnu  King  of  France,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy 

iSin^^s:     ^'!^'  ""^  ^''^^  '"^  "^^'^^•^^'  El^^"^"^-  a'Hl  his  justiciar, 

V\  ilham  of  Longchamp,  a  man  of  low  l)irth  who  bought 

the  chancellorship,  to  rule  in  his  absence.     Fortunately  the  good 

laws  of  lus  fatlier  really  governed  the  kingdom.     Longchamp  ruled 

only  two  years,  f,.r  tlie  barons  hated  hi^o,  and  when  Queen  Eleanor 

Lonsc4.amp    '''^"^  *"  ^'"^'^y  "^  ^^'^^  Prince  John,  with  tlie  help  and 

cUjK>sed,      goodwill  of  tlie  London  citizens,   turned  him   out   of 

oflice,  and  he  fled  to  Normandy.    It  was  most  likely  to 

this  that  we  owe  our  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  John,  as  a  reward 

to  the  London  citizens,  took  an  oath  to  their  "communa"  or  gov- 

First.navor    """"'-   ^'"'^y'    ^"*^    S^^^^   ^^^^^"^   f^r   tlie   first   time    a 

of  hondon,     "  Mayor,  '  with  power  in  the  city  almost  e(pial  to  that 

of  the  king.     Henry  Fitz-Alwyn  was  the  first  mayor  of 

London,  and   when   he   died  twenty-three  years  fifterwards   Jo]„i 

who  was  then  kin-,  sold  to  the  London  citizens  the  right  to  elect 

their  own  mayor. 

Meanwhile  llichard,  who  had  heard  that  Longchamp  was  un 
popular,  sent  another  justiciar  ;  Queen  Eleanor  rt.'turiied  and  John 
who  would  have  liked  to  seize  the  throne,  was  obliged'  to  remain 
quiet.     News  came  from  time  to  time  of  tlie  kings  Imive  doin(r«  in  ■ 
the  Holy  Land,  till  one  day  the  English  people  heard  that  on  his 
way  home  he  had  l,een  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Austria    who  had 
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Bolcl    lu.n     to    ihe    (Jcrman    Emperor,    an.l    they    must    provide 
money  to  ransom  him.    To  raise  thei;iOO,(MM)  re(iuired,      ^.^^^^^^,^ 
every  man  had  to  give  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  income       random. 
and  goods,  besides  paying  four  other  kinds  of  taxes, 
.lohn  tvoacherously  tried  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  keep  Richard  a 
prisoner,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  and  the  ransom  being 


paid,  Richard  landed  at  Sandwich.     Ho  spent  the  four 


second  visit 


months  of  this  second  visit  in  raising  money  for  for-    '""'"[Iq^^^' ^ 
ei-ii  wars,  received  the  archbishop's  blessing  after  his 
captivity,  and  then  went  to  Normandy,  never  again  to  return.     He 
took  away   John's  hinds   and   castles,    but  otherwise   forgave    his 

base  treachery.  ^     „       -n,-^    r,  ^ 

For  the  next  four  years  Hubert  Walter  and  Geoffrey  Fits^-Peter, 
faithful  justiciars,  governed  the  country;  levying  as  justly  as  they 
could  the  enormous  sums  Richard  required.     One  good  came  from 
this.      The  people,  now   they  were  at   peace,   began  to   consider 
whether  it  was  wise  to  let  a  king  tax  them  so  heavily,     ^_^^^^^  ^^ 
and  the  justiciars  had  to  call  lawful  meetings  when    fuse  money 
they  levied  money.     The  tw(.  l)ishops  of  Lincoln  and     '^'^IZ!^"" 
Salisbury  actually  once  refused  to  pay  money  on  church 
lands  to^  be  spent  in  foreign  wars,  and  the  idea  grew  up  that  the 
nation  ought  to  have  some  voice  in  settling  what  taxes  should  be 

'  At  last,  quite  suddenly,  came  the  news  of  Richard's  death  from 
an  arrow-wound,  while  he  was  l)esieging  the  castle  of      ^^^^^^^ 
Chains,  near  Limoges.     He  died  bravely,  as   ho  had      Ric-l^^ard. 
lived,  pardoning  tlie  man  who  shot  him ;  but  after  his 
death  the  order  was  disol)eyed,  and  the  man  cruelly  killed. 

H.  John,  siiriiaincd  Saiisterre  or  I.a€klaiid.--We  now 
come  to  the  one  English  king  about  whom  nothing  good  can  !).■ 
said  ;  th.>ugh  his  reign  was  very  important  to  England,      ^^^^^^^^^ 
because  he    was  so    bad  that  the    whole   nation   was       of  John, 
roused  to  insist  on  justice  and  right.     John  was  abso- 
lutely mean  and  seltish.     Ho  was  handsome,  gay,  well  educated, 
and    had    ability ;    but  he  was  cruel,  licentious,   avaricious,   and 
treacherous,  caring   for  none   but  himself.     He  had  betrayed  his 
fatlier  and  his  brother,  and  as  a  king  he  wa^  false  to  his  nephew, 
his  people,  and  his  own  kingly  word. 
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9.  War  with  France.— He  was  with  Richard  when  he  died, 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  barons  who  were  there  ;  and  in 
Enj/land  lie  was  ekicted  to  the  crown  witliont  any  ditHculty,  for 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  Gooftroy's  son,  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and 

j '  no  one  seriously  upheld  him.    But  in  France  it  was  ditFerent.    John 

with  some  difficulty  secured  Normandy,  Poitou,  and  Aquitaine; 

I  but  Arthur  was  the  true  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Anjou,  Maine,  and 

Brittany  stood  by  him.     Old  Queen  Eleanor,  now  eighty  years  of 

I  age,  sided  with  John,  while  Philip,   King  of  France,  fought   for 

Arthur.  The  war  lasted  on  and  ott'  for  three  years,  till  Prince 
Artliur,  when  besieging  his  grandmother  Eleanor  in  the  castle  of 

I  Mirabel,  in  Pc)itou,  was  defeated  1)}'  J(jlm  and  taken  prisoner. 

I  Then  followed   a  l)lack  deed  at  which    we   shudder  even  now. 

Arthur,  then  fifteen,  was  imprisoned  in  the  new  Tower  at  Rouen, 

but  he  stt)utly  refused  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the  Eng- 
Mm-'lerof      ,    ,      ,  V,  ,  •         ,  ■ 

Arthur,       lish  thnme.     From  that  tnne  he  was  never  seen  again. 

Shakespeare  has  made  us  all  thrill  with  anger  and  pity 
at  the  shameful  murder  of  the  brave  yoiuig  prince  ;  but  all  that  wq 
really  know  is,  that  throughout  Europe  the  whisper  grew  louder 
and  louder  that  Jolni  had  murdered  the  boy,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  accusation  was  true.  Philip  of  France,  from  whom 
John  held  his  French  lands  as  a  vassal,  summoned  him  to  clear 
himself  of  the  murder  before  the  peers  of  the  realm  ;  but  John 
refused,  and  then  Philip  declared  all  his  lands  in  France  forfeited. 

Most  of  the  barons  turned  against  him,  his  mother 

Loss  of  o  7 

Noriniitiily  died,  and  in  the  end  John  lost  all  his  possessions  in 
"  "^°"'  the  north  of  France  except  the  Channel  Islands  {see 
Map  III.).  There  remained  to  him  only  his  mother's  lands  of 
Gascony  and  a  small  part  of  Aquitaine  in  the  far  south.  He  made, 
indeed,  several  attempts  to  regain  Normandy  and  Anjou,  but  in 
vain ;  and  so  by  the  base  murder  which  he  committed  to  secure  the 
English  crown,  he  lost  in  one  great  swoop  all  the  inheritance  of  his 
ancestors.  England  gained  by  his  loss.  For  tlie  future  her  kings 
and  her  nobles  belonged  to  her  alone  ;  they  could  no  longer  livo 
i  abroad  fighting  on  English  money ;  they  had  to  make  their  home 

and  their  friends  among  the  English  people. 

10.  Struggle  with  the   1  ope.— John,  however,  was  soon 
involved  in  a  new  quarreL     For  the  last  five  years  Archbishop 
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laid  uiuk'l' 


lIiiDort,  as  chancellor,  had  done  well  for  the  nation  ;  but  he  died 

in  1205,  and  the  jnonks  of  Canterbury,  knowing  that    Election  of 

'lohn  would  try  to  choose   some  minion   of  his  own,      i''^^''''?^" 
J  1111       l-aiiKion. 

senretly  elected  an  archbishop.     John,  when  he  heard 

it,  forced  some  of  their  number  to  elect  another,  and  both  arch- 

bish()[)8  appealed  to  Pope  Innocent  III.     liut  the  I'ope  set  them 

both  aside,  and  made  the  six  monks  who  cauie  to  cojisult  him  elect 

J^tei)hen  l^angtim,  an  English  cardinal  then  in  Rome,  and  a  good 

and  upright  man.     John  refused  to  receive  Langtcm  in  England, 

and  as  ho  remained  obstinate,  the  Poi)e,  in  1208  Liid 

the  whoje  kingdom  under  an  •^interdict;'''  that  is,  he 

forbade  the  clergy  to  marry  the  people  in  church,  or   "•»  "]!,yy''°*^' 

bury  them  in  the  churchyard,  or  to  read  any  church 

services  except  the  baptismal  services  and  prayers  for  the  dying. 

For  four  long  years  no  church  bell  was  rung,  no  prayers  were  offered 

up  in  t!hurch,  and  the  dead  were  buried  without  a  service  in  ditches 

and  meadows. 

But  John  did  not  care ;  he  only  revenged  himself  by  seizing  the 
goods  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  spending  the  money  on  wars  in 
Ireland,  8ct)tland,  and  Wales.  Then  Innocent,  excom- 
municated John,  forbidding  any  one  to  serve  him. 
Still  ho  paid  no  heed,  but  jjunished  all  who  followed 
the  Pope's  orders,  crushing  under  a  cope  of  lead  an  archdeacon  of 
Norwich  who  refused  to  obey  him.  When  his  barons  withdrew 
from  his  court,  he  seized  their  castles  and  their  chil-  ^ 

dren,  and  shamefully  treated  their  wives  and  daughters,     poses  John, 
At  last,  the  Pope  declared  John  to  be  dejjosed  from 
his  thrf)ne,  and  gave  Philip  of  France  orders  to  conquer  England. 

Then  at  last  J()lm  became  uneasy,  because  he  was  going  to  lose 
something  himself.  If  his  subjects  had  loved  him  he  could  have 
dotied  the  Pope  and  Philip,  but  all  men  detested  him  for  his  crimes. 
In  abject  alarm  at  a  prophecy  that  he  would  cease  to 
reign  before  Ascension  Day,  which  was  the  anniversary 
of  his  coronation,  he  not  only  received  Langton  as 
arch})ishop,  but  actually  gave  up  the  English  crown  to 
the  Pope's  legate,  Pandulph,  and  received  it  back  as  a 
vassal.  In  doing  this  he  gave  rise  to  a  long  struggle  between  the 
popes  and  the  English  kings,  which  lasted  more  than  three  hundred 
years. 


John  excom- 
municated, 
12U9. 


John  sub- 
mits and 
becomes 
the  Pope's 
vassal, 
1212. 
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II.  National  Projjress.— But  in  accepting  Langton  he  had 

broiiglit  more  inimedi.-ito  trouble  on  himself      For  many  years,  all 

through  the  quiut  reigns  of  Henry  11.  and  liiohard,  the  nation  had 

l)een  growing  stronger.     In  tlie  towns  the  citizens  discussed  freely 

when  the  town-bull  called  them  to  meeting.     The  merchant-guilds 

settled  the  laws  of  trade,  the  craft-guilds  protected  the 

streU^th  of    workmen  frt)m  o])i)r(!ssion,  and  many  new  privileges 

the  i.uople.     ^^^^^,^  bought  A\'hen  the  kings  Avanted  money      At  the 

universities,  too,  scliolars,  English  and  Norman,   Irish  and  Welsh, 

noble  and  peasant,  met  as  friends  and  equals.    Even  in  the  country 

the  duties  of  a  man  to  his  lord  were  now  fixed  by  law,  so  that  each 

had  his  rights,  while  the  farmer  was  often  free  and  paid  his  master 

instead  of  w^orking  for  him.     The  nation  was  now  united  enough 

for  the  people  and  the  barons  to  make  common  cause  against  a 

tyrannical  king. 

1*^.   Ma^na  Cliarta.— They  only  wanted  a  leader,  and  they 

found  one  in  Langton.  On  Aug  4, 1213,  a  council  of  bishops,  barons, 

and  reeves  of  the  towns,  was  called  to  settle  what  was  due  to  the 

bishops  wliom  John  had  robljed,  and  then  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  the 

justiciar,  told  the  barons  it  wsis  their  own  fault  if  they 

denumd a  submitted  to  Johns  tyranny,  for  they  had  a  right  to 
charter.  ^j^^i^t  on  his  obeying  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  A  few 
weeks  later,  at  a  meeting  held  at  St.  Paul's,  Stephen  Langton  pro- 
duced the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  in  which  these  laws  were  given,  and 
Fitz-Peter  laid  the  claims  of  the  two  councils  before  the  king. 
Unfortunately  just  then  Fitz-Peter  died,  and  John  took  as  justiciar 
a  foreign  frie^id  of  his  own.  But  Archbishop  Langton  continued 
the  fight,  and  the  barons  from  both  north  and  south  took  a  secret 
oath  at  St.  EdnmndsbiH-y  to  make  John  sign  a  charter  of  rights  or  to 
take  up  arms  against  him.  In  January  1215  they  laid  their  demands 
before  the  king. 

Taken  by  siu-prise,  John  asked  to  have  till  Easter  to  consider, 
and  spent  the  three  months,  not  in  learning  what  rights  they  had, 
but  in  secretly  engaging  hired  troops  and  enrolling  himself  among 
the  crusaders,  so  tliat  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  fight  against  him. 
But  the  barons  were  too  much  in  earnest  to  mind  this.  They  flew 
to  arms,  the  whole  country  joined  them,  and  John  saw  his  case  was 
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hopeless.     Almost  nlon.,  having  only  seven  knights  true  to  him,  he 
met  tho  harons  at   lluunyme.le  <.n  tl.e  Than.es,  near     ^^^^^^^  ^,^^^^ 
\Vindsr,r,  and  oii  June  15,  1215,  sorely  against  h.s  will,      ,,,,,;,,,<, 
signed  the    "Magna  (^hauta'    or  Great  (Jharter,  hy       ^.-,^r,/ 
which  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  have  been  .U)ten.h.l 
frou.  that  day  down  to  our   own.     Most  <.f  tl.e   laws  ,n  tins  (.re, .X 
Charter  were  not  new,  but  had  been  in  others  beh.re  it.      Ihe  tw  - 
main  clauses  were,  y^r.f,  that  the  king  could  not  imi>risc.n  ^"'^  I^^^  ^ 
Ins  subjects  as  he  pleased,  but  that  each  man  must  be  judged  by  lis 
ecpials";   and,   secondly,  that  he  might  not  levy  taxes  without    he. 
consent  of  the  bishops,  earls,  and  greater  and  lesser  barons.      Fhe 
other  clauses  chiefly  renewed  old  rights.    But  the  great  pomt  gained 
was  that  while  the  other  charters  ha<l  been  mere  declarations  ma(h> 
hy  kinos  when  they  .vere  crowned  of  the  laws  by  Ahich  the  people 
should  be  governed,  this  was  a  treaty  forced  on  a  bad  king  by  Ins 
people      The  nation  was  now  strong  enough  to  insist     ^^^^^^^  ^j 
that  the  king,  is  well  as  his  subjects,  should  obey  the      the  Gr.at 
laws  and  respect  the  rights  of  others.     So  determined 
were  the  barons  to  enforce  their  rights  and  those  of  the  people, 
that  twenty-tive  of  their  number  were  api.ointed  to  see  that  the 
promises  were  kept,  and  were  authorised  to  seize  the  royal  castles 
and  lands  if  the  king  broke  them  ^     a-  .t 

Of  course  John  did  not  mean  to  keep  his  word.     He  put  oft  the 
l,arons   with  excuses  while  he  collected  his  foreign  troops,   an< 
appealed  to  the  Pope  to  help  him,  and  at  last  civil  war    y^^^^^^^^,,^^,, 
broke  out.     J<.hn  gained  severa]  victories,  rnd  in  the    ^.lohnajui 
north  of  England  burned  and  destroyed  all  before  him. 
Then  at  last,  exasperated  at  his  treachery,  the  barons  invited  Louis, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France,  to  come  over  and  be  their 
kincT    and  he  came  with  a  large  army.     But   a  few    Louis  comes 
months  later  death  freed  England  from  the   tyrant.        with^an 
Crossing  the  Wa.sh,  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  John 
lost  allhis  baggage,  Ins  jewels,  and  his  crown,  far  dearer  to   h  s 
heart  than  his  people.     The  next  day  he  was  taken  ill  at  Swmes- 
head  Abbey,  but  he  pressed  on,  and  died  at  Newark,       ^^^^^  ^^ 
leaving  two  young  sons,  Henry  and  Richard,  and  a    j^^^^  121Q. 
country  full  of  civil  war  and  foreign  troops. 
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PART  III. 


RISE  OF  THE   ENGLISH   PxiRLIAMENT. 


KINGS   FROM    THE    GREAT    CHARTER    TO    THE 
HOUSE   OF  LANCASTER. 


John 
(see  taljle,  p.  32). 


HENRY  III. 

b.  12(17,  d.  1272. 
r.  121f)-1272, 
m.  Eleanor  of  Proirnce, 


m. 


ri 


EDWARD  I., 

b.  uas),  d.  ];!()7, 


r.  12 


-1307 


(Eleanor  o/  Custilh', 
XMai'garet  of  Frunce. 


Edmund, 

Earl  of 

Lancaster. 


EDWARD  II., 

b.  12S1,  murdered  1327. 

r.  13U7-1327, 
ni.  habella  of  France, 


EDWARD  III., 

b.  1312,  d.  ia77, 
r.  1327-1  ^7  7, 
m.  PhiUppa  (f  Ilainault 


Thomas, 

Earl  of 

Lancaster, 

Ijeheaded  1322 

for  revolt  ai^'ainst 

the  Dispensers. 


Henry, 

Earl  of 

Lancaster. 


Henry, 

Duke  of 

Lancaster. 


Edward, 
the  Black  I'rince, 
b.  1330,  d.  1370. 


John  of  Gaunt— married, 
and  hecame  I 

Duke  of  Lancaster. 


RICHARD  II., 

b.  loWi,  (lei)os  d  1309, 
r.  1377,  13',)9. 


tn. 


/  Anne  of  lloitcmia. 
\l6ubella  of  Franc 


il'>nry, 

Karl  of  Derby 

and  Duke  of 

Lancaster, 

afterwards 

HENRY  IV. 


..Blanche, 
Duchesa  ol 
Lancaster. 
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CHAPTER  VTIT. 

THE    barons'    war. 

1    Henry  HI.— King  3iAin  was  dead.      He  could  no  longer 
eith'er  make  promises  or  break  them ;   and  tlie  barons,  who  were 
already  beginning  to  see  that  Prince  Louis  would  give  their  lands 
to  his  French  nobles,  were   willing  enough  to  take  little  Prince 
Henry   of    England,  only  nine  years   old,  for  their  king.      The 
Bishop  of    Winchester  crowned  him  at  Gloucester  ten  days  after 
his  father's  death,  with  a  plain  gold  circlet  (for  the  crown  was  lost), 
and  he  did  homage  to  the  Pope's  legate,  Gualo,  for  his  kingdom. 
The  Great  Charter  was  republished,  but  the  clause  about  asking 
the  consent  of   the   people  to  the  taxes  was  left  out.      William 
Marshall,  Earl  of  Peml)roke,  a  wise  old  man,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  Henry's  father  and  grandfather,  was  elected ''governor  of 

tho  king  and  kingdom."  , 

Little  by  little   all   the   barons   came  back  to  their   allegiance. 
Prince  Louis  still  fought  for  the  crown,  but  his  army    ^^-^^^^^^^^^ 
was  defeated  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln  by  the  Eari  of   ^^^^^^^^ 
Pembroke,  and  his  fleet  in  the  Cliannel  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  so  he  was  glad  to  make  a  treaty  at  Lambeth  and  return  to 
France  with  a  sum  of  money. 

Two  years  later  the  old  Earl  of  Pembroke  died,  and  Peter  des 
Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  became  the  young  king's  guardian. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  as  justiciar,  and  good  Stephen  Langton  as  arch- 
bishop ^n)verned  the  kingdom.  Henry  was  crowned  a  second  time 
by  the'al-chbishop  in  1220;  and  in  1227,  when  he  was  twenty,  he 
be<'an  to  govern  in  his  own  name.  At  first  this  made  no  real 
diflerence,  for  kis  advisers  continued  as  his  "  private  Council"  and 
this  was  tiie  beginning  of  the  ''privy  Council  of  our  day. 

a  Slat*^  of  llie  People— Both  in  town  and  country  the 
people  were  prosperous.  It  is  true  the  civil  war  had  left  the  land 
very  disturbed.      Highwaymen  and  robbers,  such  as  bold  Robin 
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Hood  and  liia  companions,  Little  John  and  Friar  Tuck,  infested 
the  roads  ;  but  these  free-bootersatfcacke<l  cliiefiy  wealthy  cravellers, 
and  left  the  homesteads  in  peace.  The  harvests  were  on  the  whole 
good;  even  the  labourers  had  plenty  of  oaten  and  sometimes 
wheaten  l)read,  and  drank  barley  l)eer  with  their  herrinc^s  and 
cheese.  They  wove  their  own  clothnig,  tanned  their  own  leather, 
and  made  their  own  wooden  tools  in  the  winter  ;  annisimr  them-  ' 
selves  with  wrestlin-^s  throwing,  and  archery,  which  the  law  i^iuired  ? 

them  to  learn  ;   while  several  times  a  year  the  hundred  and  manor- 
courts  broke  the  monotony  of  their  lives.     From  time  to  time  some 
vdlager  bought  permission  of  his  lord  to  go  aiul  trade  in  a  town   or 
another  served  the  king  in  foreign  wars,  or  the  village  priest  tauidit 
another  and  sent  him  to  the  university.     In  the  t.nvns,  too,  tnule 
both  with  home  and  abroad  was  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
tolls  often  levied  by  the  king.     Such  articles  as  the  country  people 
could  not  make  for  themscilves  were  bouglit  by  the  steward  of  the 
Fairs.        i^|«'"(>i'  fit  tlie  annual  fairs  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  by  s[)ecial  permission  of  the  king,  who  levied 
tolls  on  all  the  goods  sold.      These  fairs  were  very  useful  to  the 
people,  although  sometimes,  when  Henry  wanted  money,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  held  where  they  were  not  nee<led,  as,  for  example    in  ' 

Lomlon,  to  the  hurt  of  th..  shop-keepers.  It  was  in  this  reign,  in 
12o7,  that  gold  coins  were  first  struck  in  Englan.l,  thou-di  the^y  did 
not  come  into  general  use  till  i;i44.     But  while  the  people  were  ' 

quiet  and  prosperous,  a  Ht<.vm  was  again  breuing  l)etwec.n  the  barons 
and  the  king.       Arelibish.,p   Langt..n  died  in   J22H,  aiul  after  his 
death  Pope  Gregory  J X.  tilled  English  bishoprics  and  livings  with 
Italian  ].riests,  also  sending  over  to  England  for  money  from  both 
barons  and  clergy  for  liis  own  wa.rs.     Two  new  or<lor.s  of  "Friars" 
The  Friurs.      '*''  "Br-.thers,"  came  to  teach  the  people.     These  were 
the    DomiHlnws    or   Bhuh    Friars,    the    followers   of 
Dominic,   a  Spaniard,  and  the  Fnatciscans  or    IThlfe  Friars,  the 
disciples  of   Francis  of  Assisi,  an   Italian.     They  were  men  of   all 
nations,  wl:o  iih-ule  a  vow  of  p(»verty,  and  wandered  over  Europe 
and   Asia  barefoot,   and   with  a  hempen   girdle  round  their  ser^e 
frock.     One  of  these  Fri((rs  was  the  famous  Roger  Bacon    whoso 
great  work,  the  O^jiis  Majus,  first  drew  mens  thoughts  to  science. 
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3  Henry  governs  alone.— In  1232  the  king  became  jealous 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  depriving  him  of  his  justiciarship,  took 
the  government  into  his  owu  hands,  putting  mere  chirks  in  the 
place  of  the  great  ministers.  From  that  tnue  all  went  l)a(lly,  for 
Henry  was  a  capricious  man,  vain,  extravagant,  and  easily  led  by 
favourites.  He  was  amiable  and  fond  of  poetry  and  art.  He 
caused  Westminster  Abbey  to  be  rebuilt  as  it  now  stands,  and 
improved  English  architecture.  But  he  was  no  statesman.  He 
would  trust  a  man  one  day,  and  be  suspicious  of  him  the  next;  and 
though  kindly  and  well-meaning,  he  was  so  miserably  weak  that  he 
was  never  true  to  himself  or  others.  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

In  1236,  he  married  Eleanor  of  Provence,  and  her    Foreigners. 
relations  had  their  share  of  good  things,  while  a  swarm 
of  foreigners  crowded  to  his  court,  whom  he  married  to  English 

heiresses. 

•  The  king  himself  was  very  extravagant  at  home,  and  was  always 
r,rying  to  gel  back  his  father's  possessions  in  France.  To  obtain 
money  for  all  these  purposes  he  was  obliged  to  call  together  the 
earls,  barons,  and  bishops,  in  assemblies  now  tirst  called  ^^^^.^.^^^^^^  ^^^, 
"  Parliaments,"  from  the  French  Parlement  (parler,  to  so  called. 
talk).  The  nobles  gave  him  grants  v  ry  unwillingly, 
'  vir^dng  him  each  time  to  allow  them  to  appoint  a  proper  justiciar, 
chancellor,  and  treasurer  to  look  after  the  expenditure.  The  king 
made  many  prmnises,  and  six  times  contirmod  tlie  charters-but 
did  not  keep  them.  Year  after  year  as  he  came  for  money  the 
same  difficulties  arose,  growing  worse  as  he  asked  for  more  and 
more,  till  the  barons  began  to  see  that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  the 
constant  drain  and  to  the  increase  of  foreign  favourites. 

The  chief  leader  of  the  barons  was  Simon  do  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  was  the  king's  brother-in-law,  having  simon  de 
married  his  sister  Eleanor.  Earl  Simon,  curiously  Montfort. 
enough,  was  the  son  of  foreign  parents,  but  his  grandmother  had 
been^English,  and  he  was  a  true  friend  to  Enghmd.  A  man  faith- 
ful in  word  and  deed,  and  resolute  to  defend  the  right,  he  had 
learned  from  his  friend  Grosseteste  and  from  Adam  Marsh,  an 
earnest  Franciscan  friar,  to  long  for  a  better  government  of  the 
people.      Durhig  many  years  he  ruled  in  Gascony  for  the  king. 
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though  Henry  treated  him  shamcfnlly,  leaving  him  without  men  or 

monev.      Wlien  he  returned  to  England  he  tried  tc 

Twenty-two  "^  i   ?  n       i         •  •      • 

years  of  had  check  the  king  in  his  weakness  and  tolly,  but  in  vain  ! 

j,'overnnioiit.  -^^^^  tweiity-two  years  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
In  1253  Grosseteste  died,  but  not  before  he  had  drawn  up  a  list  of 
grievances,  and  had  made  Simon  swear  that  he  would  stand  up  even- 
to  death  for  justice  and  right.     And  Earl  Simon  kept  his  word. 

The  storm  burst  a  fe^.'  years  later.     Pope  Innocent  IV  wanted 
to  drive  Conrad,  the  German  Emperor,  out  of  Sicily  ; 

Pope  offers  ,  '  ,.    .  . 

Edinuiid  the   So   he   otl'ei'cd  tlu!  ci'own  of   Sicily  to   Henry  for  his 

orowii  of  Sicily.  .  ,-,  .  i  i         •  i  3        tt 

second  son  liidmund,  only  nine  years  old.  Henry  was 
foolish  enough  10  accept,  and  though  Innocent  died  just  then,  the 
next  Pope,  Alexander  IV..  made  war  on  Conrad  in  Henry's  name 
and  at  his  ex})ense.  The  king  had  to  confess  to  his  Parliament  that 
he  owed  the  pope  135,000  marks,  or  £00,000. 

4.  Provisions  of  Oxford.— The  barons  were  very  indignant, 
for  they  had  not  been  consulted,  and  the  country  was  drained  of 

MadPav.!ameiit"^<*"^y-  "^'^^^T  '^'"^>'  granted  52,000  marks  ;  and  they 
^'^''^-  came  to  the  Parliament  at  Oxford  fully  armed,  and 
insisted  tluit  twenty-four  barons — twelve  chosen  by  the  king  and 
twelve  by  themselves, — should  reform  the  Government;  that  there 
should  be  three  rivrliaments  every  year  ;  that  the  castles  should  be 
given  back  to  Englishmen  ;  that  the  king  should  have  a  standing 
Privy  Council  to  advise  him  ;  and  that  the  justiciar,  chancellor,  and 
treasurer  whcm  the"  appointed  should  give  an  account  to  this  Privy 
Council  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Though  the  king's  party  were 
very  angry,  and  called  this  the  ''  Mad  Parliament,"  yet  Henry  was 
obliged  to  submit  ;  and  he  and  his  eldest  son  Edward,  now  nine- 
teen, swore  to  accept  these  "  Provisions  of  Oxford."  Earl  Simon, 
as  a  foreigner,  was  the  first  to  ofter  to  give  up  his  castles,  and  most 
of  the  foreign  favourites  fled  to  France,  their  posts  being  filled  by 
Englishmen. 

The  barons  now  governed  ;  but  their  power  lasted  only  four 
years,  for  most  of  them  were  satisfied  with  having  turned  out  the 
foreigners,  and  took  no  trouble  about  the  reforms,  while  Earl  Simon 
really  wished  for  good  government.  Prince  Edward,  who  was 
naturally  just  and  honourable,  was  inclined  to  support  Simon.    The 
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king,  on  the  contrary,  had  already  sent  to  the  Pope  to  absolve  him 
from  his  promise  of  keiepino;  the  "  Provisions,"  and  when  the  abso- 
lution came  he  seized  the  Tower,  and  ordered  the  counties  not  to 
obey  the  barons'  officers.  Tlienthe  barons  flew  to  arms  ;  the  quoen, 
alarmed,  took  refuge  in  the  Tower,  and  civil  war  was  imminent, 
thou^^h  there  was  no  great  battle.  At  last  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  Louis  IX.  of  France.  Louis  thought  jjjgg  ^f  Amiens, 
that  a  king  had  the  right  to  govern  absolutely,  and  at  i-^*. 
the  Mlse  (or  arbitration)  of  Amiens  he  decided  altogether  in  favour 
of  Henry. 

5,  Tlie  Barons'  War. — Then  the  famous  "Barons'  War" 
broke  out.  Fifteen  thousand  Londoners  joined  Earl  Simon.  Some 
of  the  banms  joined  the  king,  and  Prince  Edward,  now  that  it  had 
come  to  open  war,  stood  by  his  father  with  all  the  foreign  troops. 
But  Earl  Simon  had  also  a  large  following.  After  many  smaller 
encounters,  the  armies  met  face  to  face  near  Lewes.  At  q^^^^i^  of  Lewes, 
first  the  royalists  had  the  advantage  ;  but  the  young  12^*- 
prince  who  opened  the  battle  having  routed  the  Londoners,  pursued 
them  fiercely.  When  he  came  back  the  battle  was  lost,  and  the 
Ivinw  a  prisoner.     Edward  himself  could  do  nothing  but  surrender. 

6.  De  Ifloiitfort's  Parliasneiit. — For  more  than  a  year 
after  tliis  Earl  Simon  ruled  England  in  the  king's  name,  keeping 
Henry  with  him.  On  "Jan.  20th,  12G5,  he  held  a  Parliament  at 
Westminister,  which,  although  it  was  composed  of  those  only  who 
upheld  his  power,  was  very  important.  For  Simon  sunnnoned  not 
only  two  knights  from  each  shire,  but  two  citizens,  of  burgesses, 
from  every  borough,  to  sit  with  the  nobles  in  Parliament ;  and  so 
for  the  first  time  the  city  communities  or  commons  had  members  of 
their  own.  The  knights  were  chosen  in  the  county  court,  as  in  the 
shire-moot  of  old,  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  and  they 
answered  t(j  our  conidy  members  now,  who  are  still  called  hnights  of 
the  shire.     The  borough  members  were  elected  by  the  citizens. 

7,  Dcalli  of  Earl  Simon,— But  Simon  could  not  keep 
ills  party  together.  The  barons  were  jealous  of  his  power,  and 
Simon's  sons  gave  olience  by  their  pride,  while  the  people  did  not 
like  the  king  being  a  prisoner.    At  last  Prince  Edward,  who  was 
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kept  under  giiard,  set  his  keepers  to  run  races,  and  when  their 
horses  were  tired  he  escaped  from  them. 

Onco  free,  his  old  friends  ralHed  round  him,  and  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  havinj^j  joined  him  with  a  large  force,  he  drove  Simon  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Welsh  prince  Llewellyn.  Then  pushing  on  to 
Kenilworth,  he  defeated  young  Simon,  who  was  coming  to  his 
father's  help  ;  and  putting  the  banners  taken  from  young  Simon's 
knights  in  front  of  his  army,  he  came  close  upon  the 
old  Earl  at  Evesham,  hi  Worcestershire,  before  he  Evesham,  Aug. 
knew  that  an  enemy  was  approaching.     Simon  had  but  *    '°  ' 

a  small  force  of  undisciplined  Welshmen  with  him,  and  he  saw  that 
all  hope  was  over.  "  Let  us  commend  our  souls  to  God,"  said  he  to 
the  few  barons  around  him,  '*  for  our  bodies  are  the  foe's,"  and  he 
died  fighting  bravely,  with  the  cry,  "It  is  God's  grace,"  upon  his 
lips.     With  him  died  all  hope  of  success.     The  civil  war  lingered  | 

on  for  a  year,  and  then  at  the  peace,  or  dictum  of  Kenilworth,  most  | 

of  the  barons  received  back  their  lands  from  the  king.  In  12C7, 
Henry  renewed  the  Provisions,  and  the  next  six  years  were  peaceful.  ^ 

Prince  Edward  went  to  the  Crusades,  and  while  he  was  gone  the 
king  died  after  a  troubled  reign  of  more  than  half  a  century,  dur- 
ing which  he  hud  never  meant  to  do  any  harm,  but  had  worked 
endless  ills  by  being  simply  a*"  worthless  king," 


CHAPTER  IX. 

STRUGGLE   WITH   WALES   AND   SCOTLAND. 

1.  Edw^ard  I.-  -When  Henry  died  the  Royal  Council  pro- 
claimed Prince  Edward  king,  and  ruled  the  land  peaceably  for 
nearly  two  years  till  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  crowned.  He 
was  then  thirty-tive,  a  tall,  strong  man,  with  dark  hair  and  gentle 
eyes,  which,  however,  could  flash  angrily  when  he  was  roused.  He 
was  one  of  England's  best  kings,  and  made  many  useful  reforms  in  I' 

the  laws.     A  good  son,  husband  and  father,  we  have    Appearance 

proof  of  his  loyal  heart  in  his  indignation  at  the  insult   '^"^  eharao- 
,  11-1  •    •  ter  of  E(i- 

to  his  mother,  and  in  the  crosses  remaining  to  this  day,        ward  i. 

which  he  erected  wherever  the  body  of  his  first  wife  Queen  Eleanor 
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rested  between  Lincolnshire  and  Westminster.  Charing  Cross 
receives  its  name  from  one  of  these.  Brave, truthful,  and  constant,his 
motto  was  "Keep  Troth,"  and  having  seen  his  father's  mistakes,  he 
wished  to  win  the  love  of  his  people  and  give  them  good  laws. 
When  he  failed  it  was  hecause  the  old  idea  still  clung  to  hini  that  a 
king  might  overrule  the  law. 

The  office  of  justiciar  was  not  revived  after  the  Barons'  War. 
The  chancellor  was  now  next  in  authority  to  the  King,  and  Robert 
Burnell  was  the  first  great  Chancellor  of   England,     pj^^^.  g^gj^^ 

Edward  began  at  once  to  reform  abuses  ;  he  forbade    chancellor, 

•  1274. 

the  barons  to  drive  cattle  into  their  castles  without  pay- 
ing for  them,  or  to  levy  money  unjustly  ;  and  made  a  law  that  the 
people  should  be  left  free  in  electing  the  sheriffs  and  others  who 
dealt  out  justice.    He  also  improved  the  money  of  the  country,  and 
caused  silver  halfpennies  and  farthings  to  be  coined.    Halfpennies 

Ud  to  this  time,  ever  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  the  and  farthings 

1      1       •  1  1  1         coined, 

silver  penny  had  been  marked  with  a  deep  cross,  and 

people  broke  it  in  half  or  in   quarters  when  they  wanted  small 

change. 

2,  Conque§t  of  Wale§,  -Edward  next  turned  his  attention 
to  Wales,  which  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  Little  by  little 
tlie  Britons  had  lost  nearly  all  the  land  which  once  was  theirs. 
Strathclyde  and  Cumbria  had  long  been  swallowed  up  in  England 
and  Scotland.  West  Wales,  or  Devon  and  Cornwall,  had  become 
part  of  South  England  ;  and  even  the  southern  counties  of  Wales 
itself  had  been  conquered  by  Norman  barons,  who,  living  on  the 
borders  of  Wciles  were  called  "Lords  of  the  Welsh  Marches," 
from  mark  or  march,  a  boundary.  In  North  Wales  alone  the  Welsh 
were  still  governed  by  their  native  cliiefs,  while  their  bards  sang 
of  the  hated  Saxon  and  of  the  days  of  good  King  Arthur.  The 
head  of  these  chiefs,  — Llewellyn,  Lord  of  Snowdon  jig^^.^j, 
and  Prince  of  Wales,— had  lielped  Earl  Simon,  and  refuses 
governed  as  an  independent  prince,  during  the  Barons'  " 

War,  and  now  he  refused  to  come  to  England  and  do  homage  to 
Edward.  After  trying  all  peaceful  means  for  more  than  two  years, 
the  king  at  hist,  in  1277,  marched  to  Wales  with  an  army,  and  drove 
Llewellyn  into  the  mountain  fastnesses.     Then  he  was  forced  to 
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submit,  and  Edward  allowed  liiin  to  kec^i*  his  title  and  power  under 
certain  conditions,  and  to  marry  Simon  do  JMontfort's  daughter. 

But  four  years  latui"  rebellion  broke  out  again.  Tilewcllyn  was  a 
brave  and  noble  chief,  but  his  brother  David  was  a  restless  adven- 
turer, who  had  once  been  false  to  Lllewelyn  and  sided  Avith  the 
English,  Now,  being  dissatisfied,  he  turned  traitor  the  other  way, 
broke  into  Hawarden  Castle  in  Flintsliire,  took  the  English  chief- 
.justice  of  Wales  prisoner,  and  persuaded  Llewellyn  and  the  Wilsh 
princes  to  revolt  and  plunder  the  Marches.  There  was  a  Welsh 
prophecy  that  nhen  English  money  became  round  a  Welsh  i)rince 
would  be  crowned  in  London,  and  the  coining  of  smaller  round 
coins  instead  of  broken  pennies  made  the  people  think  this  would 
come  true.  Again  the  king  took  an  army  into  Wales,  and  endured 
severe  sutTering  during  the  cold  Welsh  Avintev,  but  would  not  (juit 
his  position.  Chance  favot.rtid  him,  for  in  a  small  skirmish  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  biave  prince  Llewellyn  was  killed,  and  with  his 
death  Wales  was  conijuered.  A  few  months  later  David  was  taken 
and  justly  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Edward  remained  in 
Wales  a  whole  year  introducing  good  laws,  and  while  ho  was  there 
his  son  Edward  was  btn-n  at  Caernarvon  in  1284.  From  this  time 
Wales  was  joined  to  England,  though  it  had  its  own  laws. 
In  1301  Edward  gave  the  people  as  their  prince  his  yix-at  En---- 
Welsli-born  son  Edward,  the  f)nly  one  who  survived  of  ^"f'vvIV*^^ 
Eleanor's  four  sons.  This  boy  was  the  first  English  i^'ti. 
Prince  of  Wales. 

3o  L.aw  Reforiim.  -The  next  twelve  years,  during  three  of 
wdiich  Edward  was  away  from  England,  were  spent  chietly  in  law 
reforms,  wdiich  have  lasted  to  our  day.     The  land  laws  were  care- 
fully regulated,  and  the  famous  "Statute  of  Mortmain  " 
was  passed,  forbidding  land  to  be  held  by  dead  hand     Jiortmain, 
without  license.      The  law  ])revented  men  from  pre-  -    ' 

tending  to  give  their  land  to  the  Church  and  to  religious  societies, 
so  as  to  avoid  rendering  feudal  service  for  it.     About  this  time  the 
law  courts,  which  used  to  be   united    under   the    justiciar,    were 
divided  into  tlu'ee  — the    Klncfs  Jhnich.  where   public 
questions   were   tiied  ;   the    Conrt   of  Common  Plms,        tion  of 
where  people  brought  their   private   suits  ;   and   the 
Court  of  the  Exchti^uer.  for  all  questions  of  tlie  king's  revenue.    The 
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Chancellor  also  now  examined  all  cases  of  la\^  whtre  people  appealed 
for  "grace  and  favour"  to  the  king,  and  so  ho  gradually  became,  by 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI,,  the  head  of  what  was  Cidled  the  CouH  of 
Chancery.  Lastly,  such  disputes  as  were  not  settled  by  any  of  these 
courts  came  to  the  king  himself  in  his  Privy  Council,  so  that  all 
injustice  might  be  corrected. 

Edward's  next  care  was  to  put  down  robbery  and  assault.     Large 
bands  of  lawless  men  at  that  time  lived  by  plunder  and  black-mail. 
On  one  occasion  a  body  of  country  gentlemen  actually  broke  into 
B^)ston  fair  in  Lincolnshire,  robbed  and  murdered  the  merchants, 
and  carried  off  the  goods  to  ships  they  had  brc^ught  up  to  the  quay. 
To  stop  such  outrag'^s  as  these,  a  law  was  made  binding  every  man 
to  arm  himself  and  jcin  in  the  "hue  and  cry''  to  arrest     Keepers  of 
marauders  ;  and  in  1L^85  a  knight  was  elected  in  each     ^'^'^^^'l^^*^' 
shire  to  act  as  "Keeper  of  the  Peace,"  and  to  watch 
the    sheritf  to   see    that    crime    was    punished.      These  keepers 
afterwards    became   our    "Justices  of  the   Peace,"    or    "County 
Magistrates,"  who  now  judge  and  punish  crime,  each  in  his  own 
neighbourhood. 

4.  Expulsion  of  tlie  Jews.— Among  these  useful  reforms 
one  sad  blot  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  Through  many  reigns 
the  Jews,  specially  protected  by  the  kings,  had  become  richer  and 
richer  by  usury.  They  were  often  employed  by  the  nobles  to  ruin 
small  landowners  by  lending  them  money  and  seizing  their  land  in 
payment,  and  this  made  them  hated  by  the  people.  They  were  also 
accused,  perhaps  justly,  of  clipping  coin  and  of  many  dishonest 
practices.  Already  when  Richard  I.  was  crowned  there  had  been 
a  tenible  massacre  of  Jews  in  London  and  York,  and  during  the 
"Barons'  War"  Jewry  after  Jewry  was  sacked.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  had  wished  to  l)aui.sh  the  Jews,  and  now  Edward  ordered  all 
who  would  not  become  Christians  to  leave  England.  He  allowed 
them  to  keei)  their  wealth,  and  he  himself  lost  one  means  of  getting 
money  by  sending  them  away.  But  it  was  a  cruel  deed,  and  as  they 
crossed  to  France  many  of  them  were  robbed  and  wrecked,  the 
better  class  suffering  with  the  rogues.  From  that  time  till  the  days 
of  Cromwell  there  were  no  Jews  in  England. 

5.  First  full  Pairliauieut. — If  this,  however,  was  a  tyrannical 
step,  Edward  made  a  much  more  important  one  towards  freedom 
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when  he  arlopted  Simon  de  Moiitfort's  plan  of  calling  knights  and 
citizens  to  I'ailiiiniont.  He  could  only  get  giants  of  money  in 
Parliament  from  the  baron.s  and  bisliops.  The  shires,  citizens,  and 
clergy  had  each  to  be  asked  separately  out  of  Parliament,  and  this 
was  often  very  troublesome.  Now,  by  suunnoning  two  knights  from 
each  shire,  two  burgesses  from  each  borough,  and  two  cletgymen 
from  each  bishop's  diocese,  these  meuibers  could  make  jjromises  for 
the  people  who  elected  them,  and  grant  money.  Besides,  as  Edward 
justly  said,  it  was  right  that  "what  concerned  all  should  be 
approved  by  all."  So  in  1295  a  full  and  perfect  Parliament  was  first 
summoned  by  order  of  a  king — the  nobles  each  by  name,  the  knights 
and  burgesses  by  a  sheriffs  writ.  This  Parliament  was  much  like 
ours  now,  only  the  nobles  and  commoners  .sat  together,  and  there 
were  clergy  present.  Afterwards  the  clergy  refused  to  come  ;  they 
preferred  to  vote  money  in  their  own  assembly  or  Convocation,  and 
this  is  why  there  are  now  no  clergy  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
some  other  Avays  these  early  Parliaments  were  difierent  from  ours. 
There  was  a  fresh  electi(m  every  time  they  inet,  and  the  people  had 
to  pay  for  the  members'  expenses — two  shillings  a  day 
to  a  burgess  and  four  to  a  knight.  This  was  equal  to  were" mid. 
about  five  shillings  and  ten  shillings  of  our  money,  and 
neither  the  members  nor  the  people  much  liked  the  trouble  or 
expense.  Besides  they  looked  on  each  I'arliament  only  as  a  fresh 
demand  to  supply  the  king  with  money,  and  little  thought  what 
power  they  were  one  day  to  gain  by  having  members  to  speak  for 
them. 

6.  War  ^vith  Scotland.— A  year  after  the  meeting  of  the 

first  full  Parliament,  Edward  was  drawn  into  a  war  with  Scotland, 

after  there  had  been  peace  l)etween  the  two  countries  for  nearly  a 

hundred  years      In  1286  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland      „    .  ,  . 

.  Scots  left 

died,  and  the  only  direct  heir  to  the  throne  was  his     without  a 

little  grandchild  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eric,  King  of    '""^''  ^^^^" 

Norway.     In  the  sunnner  of  1290  this  little  "Maid  of  Norway" 

was  coming  over  to  l)e  betrothed  to  Prince  Edward  of  Caernarvon 

when  she  died,  and  the  Scots  were  left  without  a  sovereign.     The 

Scotch  Council  asked  EdwaVl  to  decide  between  the  five  nobles  who 

now  claimed  the  c^pwn.     jfcdward  therefore  met  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
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elected 
kin>?,  1292. 


ment  at  Norluim,  near  Berwick  on  the  border,  and  after  he  had 

ni.ulu  them  iick novvledge  him  as  feiichil  lord,  he  examined  careluUy 

the  claims  of  the  three  chief  rivals.    These  were  John  Baliol,  Robert 

Bruce,  and  John  Hastings— the  descendants  of  three  sisters  who 

S])iaii2f  from   the  line  of  King  David  I.  of  Scotland    j^^^^  ^^j.^j 

Edward  chose  .fohn  Baliol,  grandson  of  the  eldest  of 

the  three  sisters,  who  did  homage  to  Edward  under 

the  name  of  King  John  of  Scotland,  arid  for  a  short  time  all  went 

well.    But  Edward  wanted  more  power  as  feudal  lord  than  was  fair. 

He  insisted  that  the  Scotch  nobles  and  citizens  might  appeal  to  him 

against  decisions  in  the  Scotch  law  courts  ;  and  when  he  was  drawn 

into  a  war  witli  the  King  of  France  about  Guienne,  he  summoned 

the  Scotch  nobles  to  f<illow  him  and  fight.    They  refused  indignantly, 

and  being  anxious  to  throw  off  the  control  of  England,  they  made 

a  secret  treaty  with  the  King  of  Franco,  crossed  the  English  border, 

and  ravaged  Cumberland. 

Edward  was  very  angry.     Sending  his  brother  in  his  stead  to 

Gascon  y,    he    marched    north    with    a    large    army,    „,    . 

•^ '  es  jf    First  war  in 

stormed    the   town   of    Berwick,  and    maddened    by     Scotland, 

1297. 

the  taunts  of  the  inhabitants,  cruelly  massacred  them 

all.     Then,  as  Baliol  still  defied  him,  he  seized  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 

and  Perth,  and  at  Montrose  took  Baliol  prisoner  and  sent  him  to 

England.     He  then  appointed  an  English  council  to  govern  the 

kingdom,  and  carried  off  to  England  the  crown   jewels  and  the 

"Sacred  Stone"  of  Scone, on  which  the  Scotch  kings  were  crowned. 

This  stone  was  made  into  the  seat  of  the  regal  chair  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  and  our  kings  are  crowned  on  it  to  this  day.     The  Scots 

declared  tliat  wherever  it  went,   there,  sooner    or  later,  Scottish 

kings  would  reign ;  and  their  prophecy  came  true  when  James  I. 

was  crowned. 

Edward  thought  that  Scotland  was  now  conquered,  as  Wales  had 

been,  but  he  did  not  know  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

The  high-sj)irited  Scots  chafed  under  theij'  loss  of  freedom,and  when 

William  Wallace,  a  brave  outlawed  knight,  raised  the      „„„• 

'  o      »  William 

standard    of   rebellion,    the    people   flocked    to    him.       Wallace, 

l''97 

Wallace  was  bold  and  skilful.     He  cut  to  pieces  the 

English  garrison  at  Lanark,  made  a  dash  at  Scone,  and  drove  out 

the  English  justiciar.     Then,  with  the  help  of  Sir  William  Douglas, 


^ 
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anotluT  outlaw,  ho  flofeatiul  the  Eii'^li^h  army  at  Rtirlinu;,  and  pro. 
claiiiiocl  himself  "  (lUiudian  of  tho  Realm  "  in  KinL?  John's  namo. 

At  this  time  Kdwai'l  was  in  Flanders,  whero  ho  had  gone  to 
uphohl  tlio  Fk'niiiii,'s  atrainst  Philii  IV.  of  Franco,  who  was  seizing 
English  wool  in  the  Flemish  ports.  Edwanl's  troubles  wore  heavy 
just  then  ;  Irelaml  was  restless,  there  was  a  rt^boUidU  in  Wales,  and 

Edward  I'hilip  was  trying  to  cheat  him  out  of  (Juienno.  Ilam- 
hrivv  P^J't''^  f'*f'  nionoy,  he  ap[)lied  to  tho  cl'jrgy  for  half  their 
taxes.  1297.  yearly  income,  but  thoy  retusi^d  by  the  Pope's  order, 
until  ho  mado  them  submit  by  refusing  them  justice  or  protection 
in  the  law  tiourts  unless  they  paid.  Then  some  of  the  English 
nobles  refused  to  go  and  tight  in  (luionne.  Tlu'y  did  not  care  for 
these  foreign  possessions,  and  thought  there  were  wars  enough  at 
homo.  Edward,  anxious  to  hold  his  own  against  the  French  king 
bm'dened  the  [leoplo  witli  taxes.  He  raised  the  <luty  on  wool  to  six 
times  what  had  been  })aid  before,  onh-red  the  counties  to  send  in 
large  su[)plies  of  food, and  called  upon  the  country  gentlemen  to  bo 
knighted,  for  Avhich  they  jiaid  heavy  fees  ;  he  also  sununoned  all 
landowners  to  bring  soldiers  for  the  war.  At  this  Parliament  re- 
belled ;  and  when  they  accused  him  of  levying  unjust  taxes,  l^^dward, 
with  that  generous  feeling  which  made  liis  ])eoj»le  love  him,  owned 
he  had  been  wrong. but  pleaded.he  h.id  done  it  for  Enghind*  i  lionour, 

Pariianifiit     and  appealed  to  their  loyalty  to  help  him.     Then  they 

^dmrtt'i's^      gave  their  consent  to  the  war,  but  they  sent  ;i  charter 

I-''"-         after  him  to  Flanders  which  he  signed,  promising  among 

other  things  that  he  would  iicixr  more   levij  moncij  witliuut  vontifnt 

of  I'ad'nuneid,  and  flud  the  yrieraiiC'S  of  th<:  peiqjle  should  always  be 

redressed  before  afresh  grunt  was  made. 

And  now,  with  all  this  on  his  hands,he  heard  how  the  Scots  were 

wasting  the  north  of  England.     He  returned  home  at  once,  and 

p.fittie  of      marching  to  Scotland,  met  Wallace  with  Ir'"  *'orces  near 

laikiik,      Falkirk, where  a  famous  battle  took  place.      The  Scots 

fought  bravL !  \',  and  Wallace  with  great  skill  drew  them 

up  in  blocks,  something  like  the  square  in  which  our  soldiers  still 

fight.      But  the  English  were  three  to  one,  and  their  archers,  the 

finest  in  the  world,  cleared  a  gap,  into  which  the  English  horsemen 

dashed  in  overwhelming  numbers.     The  Scots  were  cut  to  pieces 
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and  their  aniiy  rlcstnwL'd.     Edward  f<)r<i;fiv('  flio  rohol  nobles,  biit 
VValhuio  •'scaprd  .iiid  rrfus*^!  the  kinG;'iS  niorcy.     Seven       waii-ve 

years  later  lie  was  l»etraved  by  his  servant.. FacU  Sh(»rt,       hmi^'fd, 

,.     .  ,      ,.         •,.  r  1^      ,    ■  /,    .1      Auk. -^J, i;t05. 

to  hi)' .lolm  M(»nt(Mth,  jjfovernor  ot   Dunnartoii  Cai.tlo, 

and  liaiitjfed  nn  Tower  Hill. 

For  eight  years  .after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  Kdward  trit^l  in  vain 
to  uniti)  the  Seofs  and  EniJfUsh  into  one  nation.  The  nobles,  led  by 
John  Ooniyn,  nephew  of  lialiol,  rt!bt«",l(Ml  constantly,  but  at  last  thei'e 
soenied  some  eiianct^  of  [)eaee.  Meanwhile,  however,  there  had  been 
growing?  u})  in  Edward's  coiu't  a  brave  young  Scotch  nobleman, 
Rol)ei't  Ib'iice.  Ear!  <»f  Carrick  and  Lord  of  Ann.indale,  who  was  the 
grandson  of  that  Robert  Bruce  who  had  been  a  competitor  for  the 
crown  in  12'.M.  Edward,  half  afraid  of  him,  kept  him  about  his 
person,  and  was  just  planning  a  mixed  Parliament  of  English  and 
Scots  at  Carlisle,  when  one  day  rumours  reached  him  through 
Com^^n  that  lUuce  was  plotting  with  the  Scots.  The  following 
morning  young  Bruce  was  missing,  and  the  next  that  was  heard  of 
him  was  that  he  Invtl  quarrelled  with  Coiiiyn  in  a  church  at 
Dumfries,  that  Comyn  was  killed,  and  the  English  judges  driven 
out  of  the  town. 

It  was  a  bad  beginning,  for  the  slaying  of  Comyn  in  a  church 
was  both  nnu'der  ami  sacrilege,  but  a  band  of  nobles  gathered  round 
Bruce,  and   he  was  crowned  at  Scone  six  weeks  later,   Robert  r,nK:Q 
by  the  courageous  Countess  of   Buchan,  who  was  a      prowiud 
Macdutr ;    and   tradition    said   that   a   Maedufl'    must      Scotland, 
always  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  King  of  the  '     '  *"  ' 
Scots.     King  Edward  heard  the  news  at  Winchester.     He  was  ill, 
old  and  careworn,  but  he  determined  once  more  to  invade  Scotland. 
Before  he  went  he  knighted  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  great 
ceremony.      At   the    banquet   which   followed,  he  swore    to  exact 
vengeance  for  Comyn's  murder,  and  bade  his  people,  if  he  died,  to 
carry  his  body  before  the  army  till  Scotland  was  subdued. 

Travelling  slowly  to  Carlisle,  he   sent  the  army  forward  under 

the   Earl   of  Peud)roke,  who   took   many  of   the    Scottish   nobles 

i)risouer,  and  drove  Bruce  a  fugitive  into  the  Grampian 

'^  ,  ,  .  .  Edwards 

Hills.     Once  more  Edward's  anger  led  him  to  bitter    last  journey, 

vengeance  ;  the  nobles  were  hanged,  and  the  Countess 

of  Buchan  was  placed  in  a  wooden  cage  on  the  walls  of  Berwick 
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Castle.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  on  the  avenging  king,  and 
though  he  tried  to  push  forward,  he  died  at  13urgh-on-the-Sands, 
within  sight  of  Scotland,  July  7,  1307.  Besides  his  ekiest  son, 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  he  left  two  sons  by  his  second  wife, 
Margaret  of  France. 

7.  Echvard  II.  (of  Caernarvon). -The  death  of  the  old  king 
altered  the  whole  course  of  events.  Edward  II.,  the  son  of  good 
and  able  parents,  was  a  frivolous,  indolent  youth,  who  had  beoii 
indulged  in  c'liildhood,  and  had  already  given  his  father  much 
trouble.  Now  at  twenty-three,  he  was  handsome,  headstrong,  and 
fond  of  low  companions,  revelry  and  folly.  Even  his  sad  end  twenty 
years  later,  ttan  scarcely  make  us  feel  an  interest  in  so  pitiful  a  king. 

His  father,  on  his  deathbed,  left  hin)  three  conmiands.  First,  to 
carry  on  the  war  till  Scotland  was  subdued  ;  secondly,  to  send  his 
heart  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  thirdly,  never  to  recall  from  exile  a 
profligate  Gascon— Piers  Gaveston,  whom  Edward  I.  had  banished. 
He  disobeyed  all  three.  Returning  south  at  once,  he  left  Bruce  for 
three  years  to  gather  strength  for  a  struggle.  He  buried  his  father 
at  Westminster,  and  witliin  a  month  of  his  death  had  recalled 
Gaveston,  loaded  him  with  riches  and  honour,  and  l(;ft  him  as  regent 
for  two  months,  while  he  went  to  France  to  marry  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Philip  IV. 

On  his  return  he  and  his  young  queen  were  crowned,  and 
Gaveston  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Government  Ga}',  insolent 
and  ambitious,  the  favourite  held  revels  and  tournaments  with  the 
king,  and  insulted  the  nobles.  Twice  he  was  banished,  but  Edward 
always  recalled  him.  One  year.  Parliament  actually  took  the 
Government  out  of  the  king's  hands,  and  gave  it  to  a 

Ordiiiners,     committee   of   bishops  and  peers,  called    "the  Lord's 

1310-1311.       ,.     1    .  ,,      ,        ,      ^  ^  '  ,.  ,.      .   . 

Orclainers,    who  drew  up  a  set  of  ordinances  Innitmg 

the  king's  power.     Tliis  Parliament  is  the  first  on  record  that  was 

'prorofjucd  {prorogo,  I  prolong),  that  is,  dismissed  for  a  time  and 

called  together  again  without  a  fresh  election.     Gaveston  remained 

Murder  of     "^  ^^^^^  ^"^'  '^  time,  but  at  last  he  returned  again,  and 

Gaveston,      was  taken  prisoner  by  the  barons  at  Scarborough.    Fall- 

1312-  .  . 

ling  into  the  hands  of  his  mortal  enemy,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  he  was  beheaded  on  Blackl(jw  Hill,  in  presence  of  the 
king's  cousin,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
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»,  Battle  of  Baiiiioekburn,  June  34,  l»14."Durmg  this 
time,  while  the  king  was  fooHng,  Scotland  was  slipping  from  his 
grasi>.  Town  after  town  had  been  taken  by  Bruce,  and  an  expedition 
by  Edward  and  Gaveston  against  him  in  1310  had  been  an  utter 
failure.  At  last,  Bruce  was  master  everywhere,  except  at  Scirling 
and  Berwick ;  and  the  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle  was  so  hard 
pressed  that  he  had  promised  to  surrender  on  St.  John's  Day,  June 
24,  if  he  were  not  relieved.  Then  Edward,  who  had  lost  his  favourite, 
and  who,  altliough  so  indolent,  Avas  brave  enough  when  roused, 
marched  north,  and  met  Bruce  within  sight  of  Stirling  Castle,  by 
the  little  brook  or  burn  called  the  Bannock.  The  moment  had 
come  when  the  freedom  of  Scotland  was  to  be  won  or  lost,  and  the 
Scots  were  in  terrible  earnest.  The  battle  was  fought  on  St.  John's 
Day.     Burns'  famous  song, 

"Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led," 

written  more  than  400  years  later,  tells  us  how  it  is  remembered  in 
Scotland  to  this  day.  King  R<.bert  had  dug  pits  in  front  of  his 
army,  and  covered  them  with  sticks  and  turf  ;  and,  like  Wallace,  he 
drew  up  his  spearmen  in  hollow  squares  or  circles,  with  the  front 
men  kneeling.  The  arrows  of  the  English  bowmen  punished  them 
sadly,  but  they  closed  in  bravely.  When  the  English  horsemen 
cliar<'ed,  their  horses  were  met  again  and  again  by  such  a  mass  of 
bristling  spears  that  at  last  they  were  thrown  into  hopeless  disorder. 
At  that  moment  the  English  mistook  a  body  of  Highland  servants 
coming  over  the  hill  for  a  fresh  enemy  ;  a  panic  arose,  and  the 
brilliant  array  of  n(jbles  and  knights  turned  and  flt>d.  Edward  him- 
self escaped  t"  Berwick,  but  his  army  was  scattered  and 
his  nobles  in-isonors,  while  rich  spoils  remained  with  Scotland 
the  enemy.    The  Scots  had  thrown  oft'  the  English  yoke. 

«.  llepositioii  and  Death  of  Kdward  tl.— The  humilia- 
tion  to  England  was  bitter,  and  six  unhappy  years  followed.     The 
country  had  been  drainec^  of  men  for  soldiers  ;  bad  seasons,  cattle 
plague,  and  the  greed  of  the  king's  servants,  brought 
scavcitv  of  food.     Parliament  unwisely  tried  to  keep     ^trouble." 
down  the  price  of  food  by  law  ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  food  being  clioap,  was  bought  up  too  freely,  and  a  famine 
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followed  in  which  many  died.     The  Scots,  too,  were  ravaging  the 

north  of  England  ,*  Edward  Bruce,  Robert's  brother,  was  invading 

The  favour.   Ireland;   and  Edward  tdok  a  new  favourite -Hiigli  le 

Despc'iisiT,     T)espens(n'-~wlio  with  his  father  supplanted  the  chief 

i320-i;i-J7.     minister,  Thomas,  Earl  of   Lancasler,  and  ruled  the 

kingdom.       The    Dcspensers    were    superior   men   to  the   former 

favourite,  but  the  barons  soon  quarrelled  with  them,  and  taking 

up  arms  under  Roger  Mortimer,  and  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and 

Lancaster,  they  conspired  with  the  King  of  the  Scots  to  seize  the 

government. 

But   this   time  Edward  was   on  the  alert  ;   he  marched  against 

the  rebels  before  the  Scots  could  join  them.     The  Earl  of  Hereford 

was  killed,  Mortimer  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  '  ' 

beheaded,     Lancaster,    whom   Edward    had    never    forgiven    for 

1322. 

Gaveston's  death,  was  Ijeheaded.  Then  the  king  held 
a  Parliament  at  York,  revoking  tlie  Ordinances  ;  and  because  he 
wished  to  curb  the  power  of  the  barons,  he  persuaded  Parliament 
to  pass  ti  very  important  law,  that  "all  matters  should  be  established 
Commons  by  the  king,  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commonality  of 
^iiTleuisia-*^  the  realm."  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Commons 
tion,  1322.  -were  given  a  share  in  making  the  laws ;  hitherto  they  had 
only  been  consulted  al  )out  taxes.  The  Des|)ensers  now  governed,  but 
they  were  hated  by  both  the  queen  and  the  people,  and  misrule  and 
confusion  reigned  in  the  land.  Queen  Isabella  went  to  France  to 
settle  a  dispute  about  the  duchy  of  Guienne  with  her  brothei- 
Charles  IV.,  and  a  few  months  later  she  sent  for  her  son  Prince 
Edward,  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  come  and  do  homage  for  the  duchy. 
But  neither  the  queen  nor  the  prince  returned,  for  she  was  intrigu- 
ing with  Lord  Mortimer  (who  had  escaped  to  France),  to  overthrow 
Edward  and  put  his  son  in  his  place.  In  K}2G,  she  landed  in 
Suffolk  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  was  joined  at  once  by  the 
archbishop  and  the  barons. 

Deserted  by  all,  the  wretched  king  fled  with  the  Despensers  to 
Wales,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Glamorgan.  Both  the  Despensers 
Edward  IT.  Were  hanged,  and  the  king  was  declared  unfit  to  reign 
InVnml?  ^'y  ^  Parliament  held  at  Westminster.  His  staff  of 
deied,  1327.  oftice  was  broken,  and  young  Edward  was  proclaimed 
king  in  his  stead.     The  king's   words  are   sadly  touching.      "It 
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grieved  him  much,"  he  said,  "that  he  had  deserved  so  little  of  his 
people,  and  he  l»egged  pardon  to  all  who  were  present ;  but  since  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  he  thanked  them  for  electing  his  eldest 
Then  he  was  imprisoned  in  one  castle  after  another,  and  on 


son. 


.Sept.  21,  1327,  he  was   cruelly   murdered   in    Berkeley  Castle  by 
order  of  Mortimer. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE    HUNDRED   YEARS     WAR — THE    PEASANT   REVOLT. 

I.  Edward   III. — On   Jan.  29,   1327,  the   young   prince  was 

crowned  ;  guardians  were  appointed  to  govern  for  him,  but  during 

the  first  four  years  Queen  Isabella  and  her  favourite,  Lord  Mortimer, 

usurpc^l  the  real  power.       After  that  Edward  took  his  own  place. 

In  1328  he  had  married  Philippa,  daugliter  of  the  Count 

King  9 
of  Hainault  ;  in  1330,  his  first  son,  atterwards  so  well      minority, 

known  as  the  Black  Prince,  was  born  ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, of  the  same  year — his  eyes  being  opened  by  the  execution  of  his 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  through  Mortimer's  influence — he  entered 
Nottingham  Castle  at  midnight  with  a  band  of  friends 
and  seized  Mortimer,  who  was  condenmed  by  the  peers      ji^';j|,"ep 
for  many  crimes,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  (then  called 
"The    Elms'").      Queen    Isabella   was   sent  to   Castle   Pising,  in 
Norfolk,  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Thus  Edward,  before  he  was  nineteen,  was  a  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  resiion.sible  king.  His  reign  has  a  double  history — one  of 
wars  abroad,  the  other  of  great  events  at  home — and  we  must  take 
these  separately.  Although  Scotland  was  now  independent,  yet 
skirmishes  continued  on  both  sides,  and  when  King  Robert  died 
leaving  (mly  a   little   son    seven    years    old,  Edward  III.  invaded 

Scotlaufl,  and  put  Edward,  eldest  son  of  John  Baliol,. 

-r.   ,•   1  ^   ■  J.         •       1     ,       Causes  of 

(m  the  throne.     BalioI  was  soon  driven  out  agam,  but    qiiam-i  with 

as  the  French  were  allies  of  the  Scots,  King  Philip  VI.        *'''''""'^- 

of   France,    who    wanted    tUiienne,   made    Edward's   invasion    of 

Sc(jtland  an  excuse  for  invading  Gascony.      About  the  same  tim© 
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the  people  of  Flanders,  who  liad  now  a  large  wool-trade  with  Eng- 

Flemiiigs     land,  wanted  ]>rotection  from  the  extortions   of  their 

i7,i!!f''!„i'o      worthless  ruh  r,  Count  Louis.     Their   leader,  James 

help.         van    Arteveh.e,    named    "  tlie     Brewer    of    Ghent," 

called  on  Edward  to  help  Uiem,  and  to  take  tlie  title  of  "King  of 

Franco,"  si»  that  they  mig  it  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him. 

^.  War  witll  Frsuu^e.-  This  Edward  did.  He  put  the  French 
tleur-de-lis  on  his  shield,  witli  the  motto  '"''  Dku  et  ition  Droit," 
and  claimed  the  throne  of  FraticM  by  right  of  his  mother 
Isabella,  who  behmged  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  French  royal  family, 
Philip  VI.  belonged  to  the  younger.  The  claim  was  worthless, 
for  by  French  law  the  succession  could  not  pass  through  a  woman. 
But,  on  tiie  accession  oi  Philip  Yl.,  Edward,  whilst  he  admitted 
that  a  woman  coidd  not  herself  succeed  tot  he  throne  of  France, 
contended  that  her  male  heir,  if  nearest  of  kin  to  the  last  sovereign, 
was  entitled  to  the  French  crown.  This  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
"Hundred  Years'  War,"  which  lasted  on  and  off  through  the 
reigns  of  live  English  kings.  It  soon  ceased  to  liave  anything  to  do 
with  the  Fk;mings,  aiul  was  a  sad  war,  for  it  was  a  mere  struggle 
for  power,  without  any  thought  of  doing  good  to  cither  natii»n. 
These  were  the  days  of  chivalry,  when,  even  in  tourna- 
ments, the  nobles  loved  to  risk  their  lives  and  perform 
feats  of  bravery  and  daring.  There  was  a  great  deal  that  was  good 
in  this  high-spirited  courage  and  knightly  honour,  but  the  nobles 
only  exercised  it  amo}ig  themselves.  When  they  went  to  war  they 
cared  but  little  for  the  burning  villages  and  tlie  ruined  crops  and 
vineyards,  nor  for  the  sutlering  people,  who  were  called  "rascals" 
in  tlnjse  days,  and  coiuited  for  nothing. 

».  Fir?*l  C'smipaijjii.  In  Edward's  reign  the  war  whs  rlivided 
into  three  campaigns.  The  tirst  l)egan  when  the  French  attacked 
Portsmouth  in  l.'>.*i8,  and  lasted  till  HUT.  and  the  F]ngiish  were  on 
the  whole  successful  In  1340  t\w-.y  gained  a  gnsat  naval  victory  oft' 
Sluys,  on  tiio  Flenash  coast;  and,  on  Aug.  2C.,  i;i4(>,  aiu.ther  at 
Crecy.  in  Nortlu-ru  France,  in  whieh  the  Enghsh  archers  overpowered 
the  knighthood  of  Fiance.  (Gunpowder  was  tirst  used  in  this  battle, 
and  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  -called  the  Black  Prince — won  his 
knijjhtly  spia-s  there  at  sixteen  years  of  age  by  his  bravery.     It  ig 
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said,  but  on  doubtful  authority,  that  it  was  after  this  battle  that  the 
Black  Prince  adopted  the  three  plumes  and  the  motto  "/c/i  Dien," 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  still  uses.     Then  followed 
the  Siege  of  Calais,  which  lusted  eleven  montlis — from      ' Calais! 
Sept.  1346,  to  Aug.  4,  1347 — on  which  day,  vvlieii  the 
town  could  hold  out  no  hunger,  six  brave  burgesses  came  out  bare- 
footed and  with  iialters  on  their  necks  to  beg  mercy  for  the  inhabi- 
tants.    Edward   would  have   hanged   them,  but  for  the  prayer  of 
good  Queen  Philippa,  who  begged  him  on  her  knees  to  spare  them. 
1  Edward  peopled  Calais  with  Englishmen,  and  for  two  hundred  years 

t  it  remained  an  English  town,  and  was  a  great  protection  to  ships  in 

I  the  Channel.     It  was  about  this  time,  and  perhaps  in    ^ . , 

;■  memory   of   the   Siege   of    Calais,    that   Edward    III.       Garter, 

established  the  famous  Order  of  the  Garter,  comprising 
twenty-five  knights,  the  king  himself  being  the  twenty-sixth. 

4.  I^ccoiid  €niiipaig[ll, — The  second  outbreak  of  war  began 
I  in  1355,  when  John  II.  was  King  of  France.  The  most  memorable 
I  battle  in  it  was  the  Battle  of  Poitiers,  when,  on  Sept.  19,  1350,  the 
I  Black  Prince,  with  only  12,000  men,  defeated  tlie  French  with' 
1  60,000,  by  drawing  up  his  army  at  the  end  of  a  nairow  lane  among 
'  vineyards,  across  which  the  archers  let  fly  their  arrows  as  the  French 
I  approached.  From  that  moment  of  confusion,  though  the  French 
I  fought  bravely,  they  had  no  chance.  King  .John  and  his  little  son 
]  Philip  were  taken  prisoners  to  England,  where  John  died  eight  years 

later  in  the  Savoy  Palace  in  London.  Two  years  after  the  Battle 
of  Poitiers,  the  P^nglish  pushetl  on  to  Paris,  across  a  wasted  country 
which  had  been  ravaged  by  lawless  soldiers,  called  "  Free  Compan- 
ies "  ;  and  at  Bretigny,  simth  of  Paris,  a  peace  was  signed  on  May 
8,  1360.  By  this  treaty  Edward  gave  up  liis  claim  to  the  French 
crown,  but  ruled  Aquitaine,  Poitou,  (iasc»»ny  and  Calais,  as  an 
independent  sovereign.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  second  campaign, 
the  English  held  a  large  part  of  France. 

5.  Third  €aill|Kiimi.— But  they  h.st  it  in  the  third.  The 
Black  Prince,  who  had  gone  to  rule  at  Bordeaux  as  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  interfered  in  a  quarrel  in  Spain,  and  Charles  V.  of 
France  began  the  war  afresh.  M(»re  wily  than  lii?  father  John, 
Charles  avoided  battles,  while   he   harassed   the   English  by  long 
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iii(instri>-     iuid,  as  any  serr  wlio  could  escape  to  a  town  and  dwell 

am  Kue.  ^]^^,^.^,  f^Jy  .^  year  and  a  day  was  free,  many  began  in 
tills  way  to  earn  a  free  livelihood.  Trade  also  began  to  Hourish 
with  foreign  countries.  The  lish  and  timber  trade  with  Noiniaudy 
the  wot>l  trade  with  Flaudi-rs.  the  wine  and  salt  tradt)  with  (.ilascon}", 
gave  new  openings  for  I'uiphivuient.  The  c»»inage  was  improved 
tib(.»ut  this  time,  antl  in  lo44  g<jld  coins  hrst  began  to  be  used  as 
money,  '''he  nobles,  busy  vsith  their  wars,  did  not  observe  that,  in 
conse(pience  of  all  thi.s  advance,  the  freed  seifs,  and  independent 
workmen  and  farmers  were  becoming  a  strong  body  of  free  men, 
with  wants  they  had  never  felt,  and  riglitts  they  had  Jiever  claimed 
before, 
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marches  across  the  wasted  country.     The  Black  Prince  was  ill  and 

irritable  ;   he  tarnished  liis   fame   by  a  massacre  of  tlie  people  of 

Limoges  who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemj'  ;  while  Charles  got  the 

better  of  him  at  every  turn.     At  last  ill-health  drove  him  back  to 

England,  and  from  that  time  the  Knglish  were  unsuccessful.     Their 

fleet  was   defeated   by  the    Spaniards   in   1371,  and   by  1874   the 

French  had  reconquered  everything  except  (Calais,  Bordeaux,  and 

Bayonne.     So  at  the  end  of  this  part  of  the  war  the  English  held 

less  of  France  than  at  the  begiiniing,  thirty-six  years  before. 

Vu  Rise  of  tlie  People-  NN'e  must  now  take  up  the  history 

;it  home  during  the  early  part  of  I'^d ward's  reign.      It  may  seem 

strange  that  the  French  war  was    pojiuiar  in  England.      But  the 

nobles  liked  war  in  itself,  and  the  pectple  thought  if  the  king  had 

more  subjects  they  would  help  to  pay  the  taxes,  while  they  were 

])roud  of  the  brave   r>lack    Frince.      Moreover,  the   lower  classes 

really  gained  at  first  by  the  war.     The  kniglits  and  barons  wanted 

money  for  their  costly  armour   and    splendour   abroad,  and  were 

Leases       Willing  to  let  their  manors  for  Ic<(scSy  or  long  terms, 

Riaiitod       receiving  rent,   called  t\'<>r)ii,  in  return,  and  this  was 
and  t  reel  loin  !       .  ' 

to  serfs.       the  beginning  of  the    faun,    and  indeiiendent  farmer. 

They  were  also  willing  to  sell  freedom  to  their  serfs  or  villeins,  and 

even  the  king  sent  cominissituiers  to  his  enormous  estates  to  raise 

money  by  allowing  his  serfs  to  buy  their  discharge. 

Edward  had  brought   over  a  number  of   Flemish  weavers,   who 

settled  in  Norfolk,   Sutiolk,  and  Essex,  and  taught  the  people  to  ;  4 

weave  cloth.     This  soon  became  an  imi)ortant  industry,  ' 
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This  went  on  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  meanwhile  the 

king  was  always  a[)pcahng  to  Parliament  for  money  for  the  war. 

In   1310  lie   came    from    France   in    a   great  ra^^e,  turned  out  the 

miuisters  and  chief -justices,  and  accused  his  chancellor,  Stratford, 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  having  misused  the  money  he  had 

collected.      He  wanted  Stratford  to  answer  to  hint  for  the  money, 

but   ParliameTit    replied    that   no    minister    could    be     Lords  and 

Jutiged  exce])t  in  full  Parliaajent  before  his  peers;  and      <'»i>"»'>"s 
.        ,  .      ,  ^  protect  the 

m  lu41  they  insisted  that  they  should  help  to  choose      ininistor. 

ministers,  who  shoidd  swear  before  them  to  keep  the  law.     For  the 

last  nine  years  the  knights  and  burgesses  had  sat  in  the  Painted 

Chamber,  separate    from    the    lords   and   bishops,  who   sat  in  the 

White  Chaml)er,  so  that  there  were  now  two  Houses,  the  Lords 

and  Connnons ;  and  we  rind  that  the  Lords  consulted  the  Commons, 

who  spoke  their  mind  freely.       Parliament  was  now  really  taking 

some  control  of  gcn-ernment,  and  for  the  time  all  worked  well.     The 

people  were  [)leased  at  the  vict(jry  of  Crecy,  and  at  a  defeat  of  the 

Scots  at  the  Battle  of   Neville  Cross,  near  Durham,  Avhere  King 

David  of  Scotland  was  taken  prisoner  in  1346  ;  and  still  more  at 

the  taking  of  Calais,  which  i)rotecLcd  the  Chamiel. 

7.  Statute  of  Labourers.- -But  great   sorrow  was  at  hand. 

In    1348    a    terrible    plague,  called    the     "Black    Death,"    swept 

over   the    continent    to    England,  and    in    the  crowded    streets   of 

the  towns  and  the  hovels  of   the  country  the  people 

died    so    fast    that    it    was    difficult    to    bury    them.      Tht;  Black 

Death. 
In  the    end    more    than    one-third    of    the  population 

of    England    was    swept    away,    without    reckoning    the    numbers 

killed   in  the  wars.      How  now  were  the  landowners  to  get  their 

work  done  V     In  the  panic,  rields  had  been  left  uncultivated  and 

farms  abandoned,  and  the  labourers,  now  there  were  so  few,  asked 

higher   wages   for   their    work.       Then    came  the  first       Strug^'ie 

struggle  between  those  who  had  money  and  lands,  or    capTtal'^Tnd 

the  owners  of  capital,  and  those  who  lived  by  labour.        liibour. 

During  the  plague  a  nund)er  of  sturdy  beggars  had  arisen  who 

would  not  work,  and  Parliament  justly  passed  a  law  that  every  man 

under  sixty  must  do  work  of  some  kind.       But  the    **  Statute  of 

Labourers,"  which  they  passed,  went   further,  and   said   that   the 

labourers  should  work  for  the  same  tvages  as  before  the  Black  Death, 
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This  they  would  not  do  ;  and  they  iiiiinaged  to  evade  the  law,  and 
work  for  those  who  i)aid  them  best.  The  landowners  were  in  a 
difficulty,  for  tliey  hau  to  pay  more  heavily  for  labour,  tools,  and 
everything  made  by  labour,  while  they  did  not  get  any  more  money 
for  the  corn  and  meat  grown  on  their  land,  because  there  Avere  fewer 
people  in  the  country  to  feed.  So  Pailiament,  in  which,  of  course, 
the  landowners  were  powerful,  brought  back  the  old  laws  which 
bound  each  man  to  work  on  his  lord's  estate.  The  labourer  was 
forbidden  to  leave  his  parish,  and  any  man  who  ran 
Lahout^ers  ^v\'ay  was  to  have  an  F  {fugifin)  stamped  with  hot  iron 
on  his  forehead.  Many  escaped  serfs  were  brought 
back  from  the  towns,  and  some  even  who  had  bought  their  freedom 
were  unjustly  claimed.  The  labourtns,  vvlio  now  knew  that  they 
could  earn  more  money  if  left  free,  chafed  under  the  tyranny,  while 
they  tried  to  evade  it. 

8.  John  Wiclif,  I3«4-84.-'J'he  works  of  our  great  poet 
Chaucer,   who  about  this  time  wrote  the  Canferhury  Tales,  and  a 

.  ,  ,  strange  poem,  The  Vision  of  Piers  Phnrman,  written 
rhauceran.'l  by  the  peoples  poet  Langland,  show  how,  while  the 
kniglits,  courtiers,  wealthy  abbots  and  monks  were 
holding  tournaments  and  revels,  the  lower  classes  were  growing 
more  and  more  restless.  At  this  time,  John  Wiclif,  Master  of 
Baliol,  Oxford,  the  tirst  English  religious  reformer,  began  to  write 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  friars, 
many  of  whom  had  grown  hypocritical  and  greedy.  A  few  years 
later  he  translated  the  Bible  into  English,  and  sent  out  "simple 
priests,"  barefooted  and  in  russet  gowns,  who  taught  that  each  man 
must  answer  by  his  own  conscience  to  (iod,  that  men  are  equal  in 
His  sight,  and  that  nobles  and  priests  must  rule  justly  for  the  good 
of  all.  We  can  easily  understand  how  all  these  stirring  thoughts  of 
freedom  worked  in  the  minds  of  t!  o  discontented  peasants,  and  bore 
bitter  fruit  in  the  next  reign 

9.  Important  Statute§.—  Still  all  remained  outwardly  quiet, 
and  during  the  next  twenty  years  Parliament  made  many  good 
reforms.  In  1351  it  was  enacted  that  the  Pope  (who  was  at  this 
time  a  Frenchman,  living  at  Avignon  in  France,  among  enemies  of 
England)  should  no  longer  give  English  livings  to  forei^-ners  nor 
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exact  lieavy  trihutes  as  he  had  done  since  the  ro\rrn  of  John.  In 
1353,  people  were  forbidden  to  carry  English  (jiicstionH  of  law  to 
foreign  courts  ;  and  this  statute  of  Pramunire,  a  \\nu\o  ^,.^_^^  statute 
given  from  the  lirst  word  used  in  the  writ,  became  very 
ini[)ortant  in  later  times.  In  1302  it  was  ordered  that 
English  should  be  nsud  in  the  law-com'ts,  and  not  French,  as 
formerly  ;  and  tl>at  the  king  should  no  longer  levy  tolls  on  wool 
without  consent  of  J'arliament. 

The   (Jovei'nmont  also  tried  to  make   laws  for  Ireland,  but  from 
the  first  these  were  mistaken  and  cruel.     There  were  three  classes 
of  sul)jects  at  that  time  in  Ireland — 1st,   the  original  Irish  ;  2nd, 
the  English  who  had  gone  there  long  ago,  intermarried  with  the 
natives,  and  made  Ireland  their  home  ;  and  3rd,  the  English  who 
went  over  to  rule.     The  Irish  .and  Irish-English  were  no  doubt  a  wild, 
half -barbarous  people,  but  they  were  shamefully  treated  by  their 
rulers.     By  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  the  English  Avere     gw  x 
forbidden    to    marry    with    the     Irish,    all    national     Kilkenny, 
games  were    prohibited,  and  the   Irish  were   ordered 
to   speak    English   and  adcjpt  English   customs.      The   King's   son 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  went  to   govern  them,   would  not 
even  allow  any  man  born  in  Ireland  to  come  near  his  camp.     Under 
such  government  it  was  impossible  that  the  Irish  should  become  a 
contented  people. 

lO.  The  Good  Parliailienf.— Ten  or  more  years  passed  away 
The  war-disasters  of  the  third  campaign  happened  in  Franeu  ;  tlie 
king  was   growing   old  ;   good    Queen    IMiilippa    was   dead  ;  and  a 
worthless  woman,  Alice  I*errers,  influenced  Edward.       The  Black 
I'lince,  who  was  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  dyhig,  and  his  little  son 
and  heir  was  only  ten  years  old.     The  king's  iliird  son.  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  really  governing  with  ministers  of 
his  own  choosing,  and  people  suspected  that  he  wished  to  seize  the 
thrcme.      At   last,  in   137<),  the    "Good   Parliament" 
met,  and  the  Conimons  made  bold  for  the  first  time  to      Impeach- 
itupcaclt,  the  ministers,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prosecute        '"^"'' 
them  before   the    House    of   Lords,   who   acted    as  judges.     They 
accused  them  of  misappropriating  the  public  money,  levying  taxes 
without  permission,  and    lending    the    poor   old    king  money,  for 
which    they  made   him   pay  them   a  hundredfold.     The   Duke  of 
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Lancaster  did  all  ho  could  to    stop  thoHo  attacks,  hut  the  Black 

Prince,  though  dyiiii,',  upheld  tlu;  Coninioiis.     T\\v  niinisters  were 

„     ,  removed  and   .\lii'i>   rciri'is  sent  away  from  the  kin<', 

Death  of  ,  ,        ,  ,       1  •  1        , 

i:hn'U         thou'^h    slie    soon    cuuk'    l)ack    a^aui  ;   and    when    frlie 

*^'  '^'  '    Prince  died  two  months  later,  litth'  I'rince  Pichard  was 

hroutjfht  hy  the  archl)ish()p  hefore  Parliament,  and  acknowledged 

as  heir-ai)parent.     Nevertheless  John  of  (launt  came  hack  to  power, 

and  the  Parliament  of  lo,7  undid  all  that  had  been  done,  and  laid 

a  new  tax  upon  the  people,  called  the  poU-tax,  of  so 

nnuh  a  head  for   every    person    in  the  kingdom.      It 

was  in  this  Parlianuiut  tliat  the  foreman  or  chairman 

of  the  Commons  was  first  called  the  "Speaker.  '     That  sane  year, 

Eclwaid  in.  died,  and  young    [*rince  Richard,  only  eleven  years 

old,  succeeded  to  an  uneasy  throne. 

II.  Richard  II. — Ivichard  was  en  wned,  July  10,  1377,  and  it 

council  appointed  to  rule  the  kingdom.  The  king's  uncles  were 
not  on  this  council,  but  .lolm  of  (Jaunt  had  still  uuich  influenco. 
The  war  with  France  was  drifting  on,  very  badly  for  England,  and 
tliere  were  heavy  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  The  poll-tax  was  again 
levied.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  [)aid  £(> :  l.'{  :  4,  the  earls  £4,  and 
so  on  down  to  tlie  poorest  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
paid  a  groat  or  four-pence.  But  this  did  not  bring  in  enough,  and 
next  year  a  still  larger  poll-tax  was  collected.  This  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  poor;  and  ever  since  the  "  Stattite  of 
^poirtL\*  Labourers,''  thirty  years  before,  disccmtent  had  been 
increasing  among  the  villeins,  the  labourers,  and  even 
the  smaller  tenants,  who  had  to  pay  heavy  dues  and  tolls.  Secret 
associations  were  being  formed  all  over  the  country,  and  Wiclif's 
priests,  now  called  •^'  LoUartls,"  travelled  from  place  to  place,  and 
were  messengers  between  the  restless  people.  John  Ball,  one  of 
these  priests,  had  even  been  put  in  [)rison  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  seditious  preaching. 

la.  Peasant  Revolt,  1381.— Still  all  was  (piiet  till  John  of 
Dartford,  a  tiler  by  trade,  killed  a  poll-tax  collector,  who  insulted 
his  daughter.  At  once  all  England  was  in  an  uproar,  and  it  was 
clear  there  was  soine  secret  understanding,  for  the  ])eople  rose  all 
at  once  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Devon,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent. 
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Tlin  mon  (if  Kent,  nn<li'r  Wat  Tylor  (of  Mm  samo  frado  as  John  of 
Diirtford),  rose  in  a  mass,  niloasod  John  Ball  from  Maidstone 
t^'aol,  and  marcdud  to  Blaolcheath,  whoro  he  i»reacliod  to  them  that 
all  men  were  equal,  n-peating  tho  two  lines, 

"  VVlitii  Adum  delved,  and  F.ve  span, 
Wlin  WHS  then  tJie  jjeiitleman?" 

The  men  of  Essex,  under  Jack  Straw  a  thatcher,  came  armed 
with  clid)s,  rusty  swords,  and  bows,  and  joined  the  throng, 
and  so  did  the  men  of  Hertfordshire.  A  hinidred  thousand  men 
moved  (m  to  Lond(jn,and  the  mob  within  opened  the  gates  to  them. 
They  ransacked  the  prisons,  burnt  the  Savoy  Palace  (the  home  of 
John  of  (jraunt,  whom  they  detested),  and  the  new  Inn  at  the 
Temple,  and  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  Flemings.  Yet  they 
did  not  i)lunder  or  steal,  but  settled  down  quietly  for  the  night 
—the  Kentish  men  on  Tower  Hill,  the  Essex  men  at  Mile  End,  the 
Hertfordshire  men  at  Highbury. 

Taken  l)y  surprise,  the  nobles  and  council  were  paralysed  with 
fear.  Only  the  young  king  kept  his  presence  of  mind.  Though  not 
yet  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  showed  wonderful  courage.  Early  the  next 
morning  he  rode  out  to  Mile  End  to  meet  the  rioters.  "I  am  your 
king  and  lord,  good  people,"  said  he,  "what  will  ye?"  They  asked 
for  freedom,  for  the  abolition  of  the  oppressive  tolls  and  market 
dues,  and  to  be  allowed  to  pay  rent  instead  of  giving  labour.  He 
promised  all  they  asked,  and  set  thirty  clerks  to  write  letters  of 
freedom  for  each  j^arish  ;  with  these  papers  in  their  hands  the  people 
dispersed.  But  while  Richard  was  gone  the  Kentish  men  had 
broken  into  the  Tower  Palace  and  nnirdered  the  archbishop  who  was 
chancellor,  and  the  treasurer  whom  they  hated  because  of  the 
poll-tax;  while  thirty  thousand  mon  still  remained  in  London  under 
Wat  Tyler.  These  Richard  met  the  next  day  in  Smith-  Ri^hj^rd 
field,  and  when  Wat  Tyler  laid  his  hand  on  the  rein  "^^^^^,^'3 
of  the  king's  horse,  the  Mayor  of  London  struck  him 
and  he  was  killed.  "  Kill,  kill,"  shouted  the  crowd,  "  our  captain 
is  killed."  ''I  am  your  captain,"  cried  Richard,  '*  follow  me;" 
and  they  followed  him  quietly  to  Islington.  Here  he  would  not 
allow  the  troops,  which  had  at  last  assembled,  to  interfere  with 
them,  but  gave  them  written  charters,  and  they  returned  home.     So 
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Villeinage 

flies  out 

gradually. 


the  revolt  ended  in  London,  but  many  lives  were  lost  and  much 
damage  done  in  the  distant  counties  during  the  next  fortnight. 
Then  the  king  marched  tlirougli  Kent  and  Essex  with  a  large  army.; 
John  Ball,  Straw,  and  hundreds  of  others  were  arrested  and  put  to 
death  ;  and  vhen  Parliament  met  all  the  king's  charters  were 
declared  to  be  valueless,  because  he  could  not  give  away  what 
belonged  to  the  nobles. 

So  the  people  seemed  to  have  gained  nothing ;  but,  in  truth,  though 
at  tirst  the  oppression  was  worse  than  ever,  the  nobles  soon  saiv  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  force  villeinage  any  longer 
on  the  people.  Gradually  during  the  next  hundred 
and  tifty  years  it  died  away  entirely,  and  free  labour 
took  its  place. 

13.  Power  of  Parliaiiieiit.— Yet  though  young  Richard 
began  so  bravely,  the  history  of  his  reign  was  sad  for  him.  To 
understand  it  we  must  notice  that  the  Commims  were  now  strong 
enough  to  force  the  king  to  listen  to  their  advice  before  they  granted 
him  money  but  they  did  not  yet  know  how  to  use  their  power  ; 
and  were  swayed  this  way  and  that  by  the  great  lords  who  were  the 
real  rulers  in  the  hind.  Now  IJiohard's  uncles  loved  power,  and 
wanted  to  keep  him  under  their  control,  while  Richard,  as  we  see, 
had  a  high  spirit  of  his  own.  Edward  had  seven  sons,  but  only  live 
grew  to  manhood. 

The  two  first  died  before  the  king,  and  the  Black  Prince's  son, 
as  we  have  seen,  became  Richard  II.  His  ministers  and  his  council 
were  never  first-rate  men,  probably  because  his  mother  ard  friends 
were  afraid  of  choosing  friends  of  his  uncles.  But  the  uncles 
rided  nevertheless.  John  of  Gaunt  had  power  at  first,  but 
after  the  people  showed  in  the  Peasant  Revolt  how  much  they 
hated  him,  he  withdrew  to  Spain  for  three  years,  leaving  in 
England  his  S(ya  Henry  B(»ling]>roke,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was 
beloved  by  the  people.  After  .Jolm  <.f  (launt  left,  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  took  the  lead  ;  and  while  Richard  was  still  under 
guardians,  this  duke  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  stirred 

Ekv"e"nfi:ts7.  "P  Parliament  in  1387  to  impeach  Richard's  minister, 

the  Duke  of  Sufiolk,  for  wasting  the   public  money  . 

and  to  appoint  a  Council  of  Eleven  to  look  after  the  king's  aflairs.' 
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Richard   was  furious ;    he    set  the  Parliament    at    defiance,    and 
tried   to  rouse  the   people  to    join  him.      This  waa  foolish  and 
headstrong,  for  he  had  as  yet  no  power,  and  the  next  year,  in  a 
Parliiinient,  called   the  "  Merciless  Parliament,"   five    ^j^^  jj^^^.. 
lords-Gloucester,  Arundel,  Warwick,  Nottingham,  and    J^f^^^i^; 
Derby,    who   were   called   the  "Lord's  Appellant"— 
appealed  against  the  king's  friends,  and  accusing  them  of  treason, 
hanged  seven  of  them,  among  others  a  brave  old  knight,  Sir  Simon 
Budey,  whom  the  king  loved  and  honoured,  and  for  whom  the 
queen,  and  even  Henry  of  Derby,  begged  in  vain.     Gloucester  was 
merciless,  and  Richard  saw  that  he  must  be  wary. 

14.  Ricliarcl's  Rule— The  next  year,  1389,  he  took  them  all 
by  surprise,  by  announcing  suddenly  in  the  council,  that  as  he  was 
twenty-three,  he  would  govern  in  future  himself.  He  called  upon 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  give  up  the  Great  Seal  ;  and,  staggered  at 
his  boldness  and  his  just  right,  the  lords  yielded,  and  he  took  every- 
thing  into  his  own  hands. 

ruled    wisely    and    well,  making    good 
this     time    that    the    second    law    of 
enacting    that    all    persons    second  law 
introducing  bulls  or  sentences  of     excommunication    oJ-^^J-^J^^J; 
from  the  Pope  into  England,  should  be   liable  to  be 
imprisoned  and  lose  their  property.     This  statute,  as  we  shall  see, 
had  important  eff-ects  in  Henry  VHI's  reign.     Richard      ^^.^^^^^ 
also  visited  Ireland,  where  he  behaved  kindly  to  the    ^^"lakes^a^ 
people.      Meanwhile   he  did  not  show  any  ill-feeling  FraSk^lW 
towards  those  who  had  killed  his  friends.     But  he  had 
not  forgotten.     His  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  died,  and  he  married 
the  little  daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  only  eight  years  old,  so 
as  to  arrange  a  truce  for  twenty-five  years. 

Now  his  hands  were  free,  and  when  the  great  lords  were  angry  at 
the  war  being  broken  oft',  and  began  to  intrigue  against  him,  he  took 
his    revenge?     Gloucester,   Warwick,   and    Arundel,      Richard's 
were  taken  prisoners  in  a  few  hours.     Gloucester  was      rev^n^ge. 
sent  off  to  Calais,  and  in  a  fortnight  news  arrived  that 
he  died  there.     Arundel   was    tried   before    Parliament    on    the 
charge  of  treason  and  beheaded,  while   Warwick  was  imprisoned 
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for   life.     Then   Parliament,  left   without   its  leaders,  granted  all 
the  king  asked,  gave  him  a  promise    of    an  income  for  life,  and 
allowed  him  to  form  a  special  committee  of  his  own  friends  to  over- 
rule  the   petitions   sent   to  Parliament.     Tn  a  word,  llichard  had 
Richard  an     "^'^'^^  himself  an  absnlnte  king.     But  this  was  the  causes 
absolute       of  his    downfall.      From   that  moment   there   was  no 
cheek  on  his  t-xtravagance  or  his  strong  will,  and  he 
began  to  oppress   the   pe«<j)le   with  taxes,   and  to  interfere  in  the 
courts  of  justice.     Even  when  he  was  right,   as  in  protecting  the 
lab(jurers  against   the  landowners,   or  in   preventing  the  Lollards 
from  being  persecuted,  the  people  grew  to  hate  him,  because  he  did 
it  of  Ids  own  icill,  and  matle  them  feel  he  would  do  as  he  chose  "-l^ 

Meanwhile  two  of  the  "Lords  Appellant"  still  renuiined  in 
England — Nottingham,  new  Duke  of  Norfi-lk,  and  Henry  Boling- 
broke,  now  Earl  of  Hereford,  John  of  ( haunt's  son  and  llichard's 
cousin.     Tli^ey   were  friendly  to  the  king,  Init  he  did  not  feel  safe, 

Banishment    '"^'"^    took   advantage    of  a   quarrel    between   them   to 

of  iitiiiv,     banish  them  both — Novfulk  for  life,  and  Henry  for  six 

Larl  of  .  , 

Hereford,     years.     This  was  most  unjust,  and  as  tiie  i)eo])le  loved 

Henry,  it  angered  them.      l>ut  Riclnu'd  was  blind  to  all  1 

but  his  own  power  ;  and  the  next  year,  when  J(»hn  of  (iaunt  died,  .  ' 

he  seized  all  his  estates  which  by  right,  belonged  to  Henry.     Then, 

thinknig  that  he  had  swept   England  clear  of  all  his  enemies,  he  * 

went  over  again  to  Ireland,  INlay  lolK).  ^ 

15.  Rirliard's  Fnll.— At  the  moment  when  he  thcmght  all  was 
safe,  his  power  crumbled  to  diist.  Henry,  now  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
landed  in  Yorkshire  to  claim  his  estates.  In  a  moment,  at  the  news 
that  he  was  in  England,  the  Percies  from  Northund)erland,  Earl 
Neville  from  Westmoreland,  and  even  tlu'  Duke  of  York,  Richard's 
uncle,  whom  he  had  left  as  regent,  all  gathered  round  him.  Richard 
had  shown  himself  a  tyrant,  and  England  rose  against  him.  When 
he  landed  in  Wales  a  fortnight  later  he  found  his  kingdom  was 
lost.  T!ie  nation,  tired  of  Richard,  welcomed  Henry  to  rule  over 
them. 

Richard  fell  into  Hem-y's  hands  at  Flint  Castle  in  Wales,  throu'di 
the  treachery  of  the  Eavl  of  Northumberland.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  signed  a  deed  of  resignation  on  Sept.  29,  1391).       The 
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next  day  Parliament  declared  Henry  king.      A  year  later,  when  a 

rebellion  arose  to  restore  Richard,  he  was  said  to  have     pjg  . 

died,  and  his  body  was  shown  to  the  people  ;  but  how  aneeof 
he  really  came  to  his  end  no  one  knows  to  this  day, 
though  it  seems  most  probable  he  was  secretly  put  to  death.  So 
the  kingdom  passed  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  ;  lait  it  must  always 
be  remeu)bere(i  that  Henry  and  his  descendants  held  the  crown 
because  Parliament  elected  him,  and  that  the  nearest  heir  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Clarence  ;  for  th's  caused  all  the  trouble  which 
ended  in  the  '*  Wars  of  the  Roses." 

16.  Summary— l'^16-i:50?).— We  have  now  passed  over  nearly 
two  hundred  years  since  the  Great  Charter  laid  the  foundation  of 
English  liberty.  During  that  time  we  have  seen  Parliament  take 
its  rise,  admit  members  elected  by  the  Commons  of  the  land,  take 
the  control  of  the  taxes,  insist  that  the  people's  grievances  should 
be  redressed  before  grants  were  made,  and  that  the  king's  ministers 
should  answer  to  Parliament  for  their  actions.  We  have  seen  the 
two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Cowivmifi  begin  to  sit  separately,  but  act 
t()^a'ther  by  consultation  ;  and  two  kings  set  aside  because  they  -('^/l.^.-rri^' 
tried  to  act  wilfully  without  the  consent  of  their  subjects.  But  in 
both  these  cases  it  was  the  great  lords  who  bd  the  way ;  for  still,  as 
in  the  days  of  John,  it  was  the  nobles  who  ruled  the  land  whenever  - 
the  king  was  weak  or  wilful.  During  this  period,  too,  we  have  seen 
Wales  become  joined  to  England,  while  Scotland  gained  her 
liberty  and  her  own  line  of  kings.  We  have  seen  England  gradually 
freeing  herself  from  the  heavy  money  grants,  which  the  Popes 
levied  ever  pinco  John  took  his  kingdom  from  Pope  Innocent  111- 
as  his  vassal  ;  while  oonnnercc;  was  extending  itself  by  the  large 
wool-trade  with  Flanders,  and  profiting  by  the  gradual  rights  which 
the  towns  acquired  of  trading,  without  the  vexatious  tolls  levied  by 
the  earlier  kings.  We  have  also  seen  t\ie  first  beginning  of  the  rise 
of  the  masses  of  the  people ;  how  the  villeins  were  gradually 
obtaining  their  freedom,  and  the  tenants  paying  rent  instead  of 
giving  labour  ;  and  how,  by  Wiclif's  teaching  of  the  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  first  seeds  of  the 
Reformation  were  sown.  VViclif  himself,  after  a  long  contest  with 
the  Bishop  of  London,  withdrew  to  his  own  parish  at  Lutterworth, 
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and  died  in  1384.     We  shall  still  hear  of  his  followers,  the  Lollards, 
in  the  next  reign. 

Lastly,  we  leave  England  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  France  (for 
the  truce  made  by  Ricliard  ended  with  his  death),  and  on  the  eve  of 
a  struggle  at  home,  which  grew  out  of  Henry  having  taken  the 
throne,  although  he  was  not  the  direct  heir.  We  shall  see  that  in 
the  war  abroad,  and  in  this  struggle  at  home  so  many  of  the  great  I 

families  suffered,  that  when  it  was  ended  there  was  no  longer  the  | 

same  barrier  of  great  lords  between  the  king  and  his  people.  *  t 
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PART  IV. 

HOUSES  OF  LANCASTER  AND  YORK 
WARS  OF  THE  ROSES 


KINGS  OF  LANCASTER  AND  YORK. 


EDWARD  III. 


Edward, 
r.lack   I'riiice. 


RICHARD  II., 

r.  1377-13'J9. 


Lionel, 

Duke  of 

Ciaieuce. 


I 
John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lauiaster, 
married. 
I 


Edmund, 

Dulceof 

York. 


I.  Blanche     2.  Constance   3.  Katharine 
of  Lancaster      of  Castille.      SH'tjii/urd. 


riillippa, 
married 
EUinuud 

Mortimer, 
Eari  of 
March. 


HENRY  IV.,  Henry 
b.  loiiC),  d.  1413.      'Cardinal 
r,  i;W91H:<       Beautort. 
Jf  Mary  de  Bohiin, 
'"•  \  Juan  of  Navarre. 


John 
Beaufort, 
Earl  of 
Somerset. 


I 

Thomas 
Dul<e  of 
Exeter. 


4 


HENRY  v., 

I).  l;;88,  d.  1422, 

r  1413-1422, 

m.  Katharine  of  France. 


John 

Duke  of 

Someraet. 


Roffer 

Mortimer, 

Eail  of 

Marrh. 


HENRY  VI., 

b,  142-2,  d.  14t)l, 

r.  M2214lil„ 
Margaret  of  Anjou 
(deposed). 


Margaret  Beaufort, 

niotlier  of 
HENRY  VII., 

jiist  siivcrcign 

of  the 

House  of  Tudor. 


Edmund 
Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March, 
d.  1424. 


Anne  Mortimer 

I 


married   • 


(Ri< 
ICa 


I 

Thomas, 

Duke  of 

Gloucester. 


Anne. 


Humfrey, 
Duke  of 
Bucking- 
ham. 


Htimftey, 
Earl  of 
Statford. 


Richard, 
'<:,irl  of 
an  I  bridge 


I 


Kichard,  Duke  of  York. 


I 


EDWARD  IV., 

b   14lil.  d.  1(83, 
r.  141)1U8;(, 
m.  Elizabeth  Woodville. 


Geori,'e, 
Duke  of  Clarence. 

I 

Edward. 

Earl  of  Warwick. 


RICHARD  III., 

b.  1451),  d.  1485. 

r.  148.S-14,-!,'->. 
m.  Anne  Neville, 


Henry, 

Duke  of 

Buckiiisliam, 

beheaded 

iioa 


Elizabeth, 
ni.  Henry  VII 


EDWARD  V. 

b.  1470.  d.  1483? 
r.  April  to  June  148S> 


Richard, 
Duke  of  York. 


} 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

THE    HOUSE   OF  LANCASTER. 

1.  Henry  IV.-The  year  1400,  which   we  have  now  reached, 

begins  one  of  the  most  unsettled  periods  of  our  liistory.     No  kin<^ 

during  the  next  eiglity  years  hehl  undisputed  possession 

su'c^rslon     f  f  ^  *^^^^'"^^-      There  was  always  some  one  else  who 

forduhty      had    a   clann   to    be    king,    and    this    caused    endless 

struggles  and  civil  wars,  in  which  the  greater  number 

of  the  old  families  were  destroyed. 

Henry  TV.  had  already  two   rivals-Richard   II.,  a  prisoner  in 
lontefract  Castle  m  \orkshire,  and  the  little  Edmund  Mortimer 
Earl  of  March,  the  king's  cousin,  who,  with  his  younger  brother' 
was  being  brought  up  in  Windsor  Castle.      Before  three  months 
were  over,  the  Earls  of  Kent,  Huntingdon,  and  Salisbury,  together 
with  Lord  Despenser,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  restore  Richard 
but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  they  were  all  executed.     We  shall 
probably  never  know  whetlier  this  conspiracy  hastened  Richard's 
death  or  whetlier  he  died  naturally.      A  few  weeks  later  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  dead,  and  his  body  was  shown  to  the  people 
though  many  still  donbted  whether  it  were  really  he.      Soon  after 
Owen  Glen.    *^"'  ^^^^  ^^^^^''^^  P^^     ^N  Owen  Glendower,  who  was  a 
re^mo.    f^^f^^  f  Llewellyn,  and  had  been  a  faithful  squire 
to  Richard  H.,  rebelled  in  Wales,  and  the  Welsh  from 
al!  parts  of  the  country  flocked  to  support  him.     King  Henry  made 
several  expeditions  against  hnu,  and  sent  his  son,  the  youn<.  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  a  large  army.     But  Glendower  always  retreated  to 
the  mountains,  and  left  the    inclement  weather  to  ti<dit  for  him 
coming  back  as  soon  as  the  English  were  gone,  an.l  n.ally  rulii  J 
the  country.  "^  *= 

Meanwhile  the  Percies-^that  is,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
his  warlike  son,  Harry  Hotspur~who  had  helped  to  put  Henrv  on 
the  throne,  had  been  defending  the  North  against  the  Scots      At 
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the    Bafctk    of    Homildr.n    Hill,    on    the    Tyne,    they    defeated 
the  Scotcli  iiriny,  and  took  m.-.ny  important  prisoners,      Battle  of 
foiiwlu  .m  they  hoped  to  get  birge  ransoms.     But  Henry     \]^f,^l 
seems   to  have   claimed   these  prisoners,  and   also  to 
haN-e   oftended    the   Percies  by  leaving  Edmund    Mortimer,    wh- 
was   Hotspur's   brother-in-law,  a   prisoner   in  Wales. 

.-1         ^  ,^      1  ■       1    •  j.'4.i^^         llevolt  or 

Irritated  at  what  they  considered  the  knig  s  ingratitude,    pg,^,^.,  ,,„a 

the    proud   Percies   turned    against    him   and   joined    ^'^['^^y"";'''' 

Glendower.     I'he  cry  was  raised  that  Richard  was  still 

alive  in  Scotland  ;   the  French  sent  troops  to  Wales  to  help  the 

insurgents,  and  again  Henry  had  to  defend  his  crown.      In  the 

famous  Battle  of  Shrewsbury  he,  with  his  two  young 

sons,  Henry,  Prince   of    Wales,  and  John,  Duke   of   g^f^^Jt^^^Jy^ 

Bedford,  defeated   the   rebels.      Harry   Hotspur   was   july2i,Mu3. 

killed  and  many  noblemen  were  taken  and  executed. 

But  the  old  Earl  Percy  of  Nortliumberland  still  remained,  and  in 
the  year  1405,  when  the  unfortunate  Henry  had  only  just  recaptured 
the  little  Earl  of  Marcli,  whom  Lady  Despenser  had         ^^^_^^^  ^^ 
carried    (^tf    from    Windsor,    he    heard    that   a   fresh      Mowbray 
rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  north.     Again,  how-    '^"^^^S^i'^' 
ever,  the  king's  forces    met  the  rebels  and  dispersed 
them,  and  this  time  Earl  Mowbray  and  Richard  Scrope,  Archbishop 
of  York,  were  beheaded  for  treason. 

After  this  Henry  held  his  throne  in  peace.      That  same  year. 
Prince  James,  heir  to  the  Scotch  throne,  nntis  taken  prisoner  by 
English  ships  on  his  way  to  France,  and  by  bringhig  him  up  at  the 
English  Court,  Henry  kept  a  hold   over   the  Scotch.       ^.^^^^^ 
Fnmce,  too,  ceased  to  trouble  him.       Young  Henry,      ^llf^^^^ 
Prince  of  Wales,  already  a  good  general,  gradually  drove 
Glendower  out  of  South  Wales,  and  he  became  a  wanderer  in  the 
mountains.      Lastly,  Northumberland  was  killed  in  battle,  and  no 
one  again  attempted  to  overthrow  Henry's  power. 

'H.  Important  Measures.—But  these  seven  years  of  constant 

uncertainty  had   been  very  hard  for  the   king.     Not     ^j^^^^^^^^^^ 

dariix'  to  trust  his  nobles,  he  was  obli-ed  to  keep  good     _  frai"  the 

,         „,,       ,  nijhtofinak- 

friends  with    Parliament  and  the  Church,      ihe  long     in^Mnoney 

Fri^nch    war  had  made  the  Commons  very  unwilling   S'^''"^^'  ^^"^• 

CO  grant  much  money,  and  the  king  was  ^ften  short  of  funds. 
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So  they  conlcl  make  their  own  tonus,  and  they  not  only  required  the  ] 

king  to  change   his   coimcil   and  unant^o   his   household   as  they  1 

dictated,  but  they  succeeded  at  last  in  forcing  the  Lords  to  leave  2 

to  them  the  sole  right  of  making  money  grants  after  their  grievances 
had  been  considered. 

This  was  a  step  towards  freedom,  but  another  measure,  passed 
chiefly  to  please  the  Church,  was  a  cruel  tyranny  which  lasted  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  By  the  advice  of  Arch- 
l^e^rLTTloi  ^^i'^^i^^P  Arundel,  the  first  Convocation  (or  assembly  of 
clergy),  after  Henry  was  crowned,  sent  him  a  petition, 
begging  him  to  put  down  the  Lollards  ;  and  in  the  next  Parliament 
a  law  was  passed  by  which  a  heretic,  if  he  continued  in  his  opinions 
after  the  first  warning,  was  t<^  be  given  over  to  the  ofiicers  of 
justice  and  bnrni:  alive.  There  were  probably  three  causes  for  this 
terrible  law  :  first,  the  clergy  believed  that  the  Lollards  wcmld  ruin 
men's  souls  and  take  the  property  of  the  Church  ;  secondly,  the 
Parliament  dreaded  them,  because  they  wished  to  alter  the  land-laws 
and  the  taxes,  and  to  free  the  remainder  of  the  serfs  ;  thirdly, 
Henry  was  afraid  of  them  because  they  had  been  favoured  by 
Richard.  And  so  in  February  1401  the  first  fire  was  lighted  to 
destroy  a  fellow- creatu'^e  oi:  account  of  his  belief.  William  ^awtre, 
a  rector  of  Norfolk,  who  had  come  to  London  to  preach  Lollard 
doctrines,  was  burnt  at  the  stake. 

3.  Death   of  Henry   IV.— Yet    Archbishop    Arundel,    who 
persecuted  the  Lollards,  was   in   other   matters  a  wise  and  able  '" 

chancellor,  and  so  too  were  the  Beaufort s,  Henry's  half-brothers, 

who  were  chancellors  during  his  reign.       Now,  when  ;< 

BeaTS      Henry's  health  was  failing  and   he  was  afflicted  with  j' 

Chan  t'lior,     flts,  they  were  good  and  faithful  advisers  iv-  tlu^  young  * 

prince.     It  is  said  that  they  wished  the  king  to  resign  1 

the  crown  to  his  son,  but  this  he  would  not  do.     He  rallied  for  a  ' 

time,  and  the   prince,  who  had   t;ikon   a  prominent   part  in  the  i  • 

council,  retired,  Arundel   again  becoming  chancellor.       So  things  l 

remained,  till  one  day,  while  praying  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  - 

king  was  seized  with  a  fit  and  died,  March  20,  1413.      He  left  four  i 

sons — Henry,  who  succeeded  him;  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarenct^ ; 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  wise  and  noble  prince  ;  and  Humfr^  , 
Duke  o£  Gloucester,  the  evil  genius  of  his  family. 
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4.  Henry  V. — For  nine  years  England  was  now  once  mon^  to 

be  dazzled  by  foreign  victories.      Henry  V.,  a   man  of  five  and 

twenty  when  his  father  died,  was  already  a  brilliant  soldier  and  an 

experienced  statesman.      It  was  said  that  he  had  been  wild  in  Win 

youtli,  and  that  Jndge  Gascoigne  had  once  sent  him  to  prison  f(;r 

defying  the  law.       If  this  was  so,  he  had  done  good     ,,,„ 

•^      ®     ,  .  '  °  ,  Hills  not  to 

work  besides,  conqnering  Glendower,  boldly  opposing     lie  altiml 
the    Oomincms   when   they    wislied    to   contiscate   the      statutes, " 
property  of  the  Cliurch,  and  governing  wistdy  in  the         ^^^'*" 
conncil.     Now  he  succeeded  to  a  throne  which  his  father  liad  made 
strong  by  his  firm  but  moderate  rule,  and  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
follow  in  his  steps.     In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  ho  granted  to  the 
C'ommons  a   boon  they  had  long   wished  for,  namely,   that  tlieir 
petitions,  now  called  bills,  should  become  statutes  after 
they  had  passed  them,  without  garbling  or  alterations, 
and  that  the  king  should  refuse  or  accept  them  as  they      thekVnu-,*^ 
came  before  him.      This  Parliament  also  agreed  that         ^^^^' 
the  king  should  take  all  the  property  of  the  "alien  Priories,  '  that 
is,  property  in  England  which  had  till  then  been  held  by  religious 
houses  abroad. 

Thus  his  reign  began  happily.  He  had  an  able  friend  and  helper 
in  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  a  faithful  chancellor  in 
Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  being  himself  truthful, 
brave,  and  self-denying,  he  became  during  his  short  reign  the  idol 

of  the  English  people.     He  even  felt  strong  enough  to 

or.  Ileiirv  V 

give  back  the  Mortimer  estates  to  the  young  Earl  of  stiouu-  and 
March,  and  the  earldom  of  Northund)erland  U)  Harry  "-'o^t'i. 
Hotspur's  son,  and  he  had  King  Richard's  body  removed  with  royal 
honours  from  Abbots  Langley  to  Westminister  Abbey.  A  feeble 
conspiracy  was  indeed  formed  b}'  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
brother-in  law  to  Mortiiner,  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  and  he  was 
beheaded,  togiither  with  his  fellow-conspirators,  Lord  Scropo  and 
Sir  Thomas  (jirey. 

5.  State  of  the  Pt'oplc. — In  spite  of  famines  and  a  visitation 
of  the  Black  Death  in  1407,  the  nation  had  now  for  many  years 
been  prosperous.  Labour  was  becoming  free,  the  yeoman  and  the 
farmer  could  rent  their  farms,  and  we  can  see  by  the  statutes  passed 
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to  prevent  extravagance  in  dress  that  money  was  not  wanting.  No 
labourer's  wife,  for  oxuinple,  was  to  wear  a  girdle  garnished  witli 
silver  nor  a  dress  of  material  costing  more  than  two  shillings  (about 
twenty  shillings  of  our  money,  a  yard.  The  many  new  treaties 
made  to  promote  trade  with  Holland,  the  Baltic  towns,  Flanders, 
Venice,  and  other  countries,  show  that  shipbuilding  and  commerce 
were  flourishing.  The  coal-trade  of  Newcastle  was  becoming 
important,  and  although  the  English  kings  were  foolishly  beginning 
to  debase  the  coin — that  is,  to  use  less  silver  and  more  alloy, 
— money  was  circulating  freely.  The  merchants,  among  whom  was 
the  famous  Dick  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  were 
rich  and  powerful ;  and  the  craft-guilds  protected  the  workmen  and 
encouraged  good  work. 

G.  Revolt  of  f lie  Lollards.— The  only  restlessness  among  the 
people  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Lollards,  Avhose  opinions 
had  spread  very  widely.  A  sturdy  knight.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who 
became  Lord  Cobham  by  nuvrrying  the  heiress  of  Cobham,  had  now 
for  many  years  upheld  the  Lollards.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
respected  member  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  difficult  to  interfere 
Avith  him,  although  his  castle  at  Cowling  in  Kent  had  become  the 
hoadcpiarters  of  the  sect.  At  last,  after  Henry  V.  had  tried  in  vain 
to  convert  him,  he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death,  but  before 
the  day  arrived  he  escaped  from  the  Tower.  His  escape  was  a 
signal  for  revolt.  A  large  body  of  Lollards  assembled  at  St.  Giles' 
in  the  fields  outside  London,  but  Henry  was  too  quick  for  them. 
He  closed  the  city  gates,  and  the  royal  forces  dispersed  the  meeting. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  chief  Lollards  were  executed,  and  Lord  Cobham 
fled  to  Wales  ;  in  1417  he  was  taken,  hanged  in  chains,  and  burnt. 

H.  Renev*al  of  the  French  War.— After  this  Lollardism 
gradually  disappeared.     But  the  general  restlessness  of  the  country 
was  one  of  the  reasons   why  the   French  war  began 
again.     The  bishops  wished  to  divert  the  attention  of    th?"ene\vll 
the  people  from  the  Lollards,  and  of  Parliament  from     ,  of  the 
their  idea  of  confiscating  Church  property  ;  the  mer- 
chants wanted  to  open  new  channels  for  their  goods,  and  the  nobles 
were   tired   of   peace.       In   these   times    war   aiid   conquest   were 
considered   honourable    to  a  king   and   nation,  and    Henry   was 
ambitious,  and  really  believed  that  he  was  doing  wisely  in  trying  to 
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put  an  end  to  the  wretched  civil  war  then  racing  in  Franco,  So, 
aitho'i^^'h  he  had  far  kiss  right  than  even  Edward  III.,  he  made  a 
formal  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  war  began  cnco  more. 

On  Aug.  14,  1415,  he  landed  near  Ilarfleur  in  Normandy,  and 
took  it  at  tor  a  terrible  siege,  during' wliich  sickness  broke  out  in 
his  arinv,  and  he  lost  many  thousand  men.     Then  ho       .-        * 
marched  on  t(»wards  Calais,  and  met  on  the  j)lHins  of      iiiuiiL-ur, 
Agincoui't,  in  Picardy,  an  army  of  00,000  Frenchmen, 
wlio  had  united  for  the  time  against  the  common  enemy.     Henry 
had,  at  the  most,  only  9,000  men,  yet  once  more  the  English  bow- 
men scattered  the  French  cavalry,  and  11,000  French-      j,,^^^.     . 
men  lay   dead   on    the   field,  of   whom  more   than   a    Ajiinc-tirt,   { 
hundrtd   were   princes   and   nobles.      Yet  Henry  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England,  for  his  army  was  exhausted  ;  and  it 
was  only  two  years   after,  that   he   retm'ued  with  32,000  men  and 
cojiquered  Normandy,  with  its  strongholds,  cities,   and  seaptjrts. 
The  sieiio  of  Rouen  alone  in  1418  lasted  six  month,". 
The  starving  city  held  out,  although  the  governor  was    uouen^His.    ;/ 
obliged  to  turn  12,000  men,  women,  and  children  out- 
side the  gates,  where  tliey  lay  dying   between  the  walls  and  the 
English  army.     At  last  the  brave  citizens  threatened  to  fire  the  city, 
and  Henry  made  terms  with  them,  but  he  put  to  death  their  gallant 
ca])tain,  Alan  Blanchard.     Tlie  next  year  Henry  took  Pontoisc  and 
threatened    Paris,  and  just   at    this   time    fortune   favourtid   him. 
John,  Duke  <>f  Burgundy,  had  gone  to  a  conference  with  Charles, 
the    dau\i]iin    or    heir   of    France,    and    there    was    treacherously 
nuu'dered  by  the  friends  of  (Jrleans  in  the  dauphin's  presence.     The 
Burgundians,  furiinis  at  the  treachery,  joined  Henry,         Treaty 

anl  even  Queen  Isabel,  wife  of  the  mad  French  kin^,      of  Troves,      ,\ 
;  .  1420.  '■ 

turned  against  her  son,  and  gave  her  daughter  Katharine 

to  Henry  as  liis  wife.     By  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  Henry  was  made 

Regent  of  France,  and  named  as  the  successor  to  the  throne. 

England  was  proud  of  her  king  when  he  returned,  with  his  young 

French  wife,  as  the  Regent  of  France.     Few  or  none 

of  the  people  then  thought  how  heavily  they  would    the^^in<,g^of 

pay  in  the  next  reign  for  all  this  conquest  and  glory,    En},'land  and 

In  1421,  a  little  prince  was  born  and  named  Henry. 

The  king  was  abroad  fighting  against  the  dauphin,  his  health  was 
7 
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Jeanne  Dare,  that  she  saw  111  Visions  the  archani^el  Michael  biddinf? 


o 


1429-1431.      j^gj.  g^  ^^  ^j^g  dauphin  and  promise  him  that  she  would 
lead  him  to  Rheima  to  be  anointed  and  crowned  king.    In  spite 
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failing  fast,  and  ho  died  at  Vincennes,  Aug.  31,  1422,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  Two  niontlm  later  the  unhappy  Charles  VI.  oif 
France  also  died,  and  the  English  baby-prince,  only  ten  months 
old  was   King  of  England  and  Fiance. 

S  ]?Iiiiority  of  Il<'iiry  VI.— England  was  at  the  height  of 
her  fame  when  Iloiiry  V.  died.  The  parliament,  clergy,  and  nation 
had  made  vigorous  efforts  to  support  the  king  in  his  glorious 
victories,  and  he  hud  won  for  them  a  grand  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  But  it  was  a  false  glory  ;  the  crown  was  dee{)ly  in  debt, 
and  the  country  exhausted  and  draiiie<l  both  of  men  and  money.  ' 
By  Henry's  last  wishes  tlie  Duke  of  l>edford  becjune  Pr<«tector  of 
the  Realm  and  guardian  of  the  young  prince  :  but  he  was  also  to  be 
Regent   of  France,  and    the   Duke   of  (Jloucester   was    to   govern  i 

England  in  his  absence,  with  the  help  of  the  coiiiuil.     Henry  bade  » 

the  two  brotliers  never  to  make  peace  with  the  dauphin  nor  (piarrel  :• 

with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  he  warned  (Jloucester  to  care  for  | 

the  country's  interest  before  his  own.     He  judged  him  only  too  ' 

truly.     Before  a  year  was  over  Gloucester  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  his  wife's  inheritance,  and  three  years 
later  Bedford  was  obliged  to  come  back  from  France  to  make  peace 
between  him  and  his  uncle  the  chancellor,  Henry  Beaufort. 
Bedford,  on  the  contrary,  did  his  work  well  abrocxi.     He  married  ' 

Sieo-e  of       ^^^^  Duke  of  Burgundy's  sister,  and  with  much  ditticulty  .^ 

Orleans,       steored  clear  of  Gloucester's  fiuarrel.     By  victory  after 

1428  1429.  J  J 

'  '  victory  he  concjuered,  in  five  years,  the  whole  of  France 
north  of  the  Loire  and  was  on  the  point  of  succeedintr  in  the  sicf^e 
of  Orleans,  when   that  wonderful  rescue  took  place,  of  which  the 

,    ry  will  be  told  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

I' 

9.  The  Story  of  Jeanne  Dare.— A  simple  village  girl  of 
eighteen,  Jeanne  Dare  (called  in  English  by  a  curious  mistake 
Joan  of  Arc),  the  child  of  a  labourer  of  Domremi,  on  the  borders  •• 

of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  was  filled  with  pity  for  the  misery  and 
ruin  of  her  country.  Dwelling  on  an  old  prophecy  which  said  that 
a  maid  from  Lorraine  should  save  the  land,  she  believed 
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of  the  village  pri(>fit  and  peoplu,  she  persuaded  '.J  captain  of 
Vaucoiileura  to  lead  her  to  the  camp,  and  there  slie  told  her  mission ; 
and  the  dauphin,  catching  at  any  hope  in  hia  despair,  let  her  have 
her  way.  Then,  without  fear  or  slirinking,  she  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  rough  soldiers,  and  clad  in  white  ariri.;i:r,  with  a  banner 
studded  with  fleur-de-lis  waving  over  her  head,  she  burst  wirough  the 
English  army  with  10,000  men-at-arms.  Though  she  hei-self  was 
wounded  in  the  action,  she  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans.  The 
English  were  panic-stricken ;  the  French  believed  her  to  be  a 
messenger  from  God  ;  and,  not  heeding  the  French  generals,  who 
wished  to  remain  fighting  on  the  Loire,  she  led  the  victorious  army 
to  Rheinis,  conquering  all  before  her.  There,  Charles  VII  was 
crowned  King  of  France.  Then  Jeanne  begged  to  go  home  to  her 
sheep  and  village.  Her  voices,  she  said,  had  left  her,  her  mission 
was  over.  But  Charles  would  not  let  her  go,  so  she  fought  bravely 
on,  though  her  confidence  was  gone.  At  the  siege  of  Conipicgne, 
in  1430,  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians,  who  sold  her 
to  the  English,  and  Charles  made  no  effort  to  save  her. 
The  end  was  a  tale  of  shame — to  the  French  whom  she  o/jeanne 
rescued,  to  the  English  who  had  seen  her  bravery  ^^^t 
-  to  all  except  to  the  simple  maid  herself.  She  was 
burnt  as  a  witch  at  Rouen,  and  the  noble  spirit  escaped,  from  false 
friends  and  cruel  foes,  to  where  "the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest. " 

lO.  End  of  Hundred  Years*  War.— The  war  was  not  yet  at 
an  end,  for  Charles  had  not  reached  Paris,  and  the  very  year  of 
Jeanne  Dare's  death  Henry  VI.  was  crowned  in  that  city  by 
Beaufort.  But  from  that  time  the  English  lost  ground.  Bedford 
died  two  years  later,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  with  John  Talbot, 
carried  on  the  war ;  but  there  was  little  hope  of  success,  for 
Burgundy  after  Bedford*s  death  went  over  to  the  French  king.  In 
1445,  when  Henry  VI.  married  IVIargaret  of  Anjou,  the  English 
promised  to  give  up  Anjou  and  Maine  to  her  father  Rene,  and  a 
truce  was  made  with  France.  But  it  was  constantly  broken.  In 
1449  Charles  VII.  reconquered  Norniaiidy,  and  in  four  years  more 
he  was  master  of  Guienne  and  Bordeaux.  When  Talbot  was  killed, 
and  the  Hmidred  Years'  War  ended  in  1453,  Calais  alone  remained 
to  Enclaud. 
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While  disaster  aiul  loss  were  tlms  falluig  on  tlie  English  abroad, 

t'/i3  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Chancellor  Ijcuufort  were  quarrelling 

a£  home.     Gloucester  was  poinilar,  ambitious,  and  not 

G^ouw'ifter     '^^^   ^^^®   statesman,    wliilu  Beaufort  tried    in   vain  to 

and         keep  matters  strai-Mt.     At  one  time  he  withdrew  from 
Beau  tort.  ^ 

England  altogether,  because  it  was  impossible  to  work 
with  the  duke.  Bedford  even  got  out  of  i)atieuce  with  his  brother, 
and  the  poor  little  king,  when  only  eleven  years  ohl,  had  to  Ijeg  his 
uncles  to  be  reconciled.  After  Henry  was  crowned  in  1429 
Gloucester's  control  came  to  an  end,  and  Beaufort,  who  was  now  a 
cardinal,  had  great  influence  in  the  state  till  he  died  in  1447. 

11.  Dct'line  of  ParlijUlieilt.— During  this  time  Parliament 
was  becoming  weaker,  and  the  king'?  Privy  Council  more  powerful. 
One  reason  of  this  was,  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VI. 's  reign 
the  frandiise  or  power  of  voting  for  knights  of  the  shire  was  no 
longer  given  to  all  who  attended  the  county  court  at  which  the 
election  was  held,  but  was  restricted  to  freeholders  of  land  or  houses 
w^orth  forty  shillings  (between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  of  our 
money),  while  the  borough  elections  were  gradually  getting  into  the 
hands  of  a  "select  body"  of  burgesses,  and  were  very  nnich 
governed  by  the  sheriffs,  so  that  the  king  and  leading  men  could 
easily  intluence  them.  Thus  the  House  of  Commons  became  little 
more  than  an  instrument  of  the  ministers,  and  when  these  quarrelled 
among  themselves  t].e  members  even  came  armed  to  Parliament. 

Parliament    ^"^  Parliament  in  1425  was  called  the  "Parliament  of 

of  the        bats,"  because  the  members,  being  forbidden  to  brin» 

arms,  brought  cudgels  or  bats  in  their  sleeves.     Lastly, 

in  1437,  the  king  for  the  first  time  chose  his  ccnuicil  himself ,  instead 

of  allowing  Parliament  to  do  so,  and  this  really  gave  the  power  into 

his  hands. 

n.  'Weak  Rwle  of  Henry.- Not,  however,  really  into  his  oivn 

hands,  for  Henry,  who  came  of  age  in  1442,  had  no  will  of  his  own. 

Pure-minded,  patient,  humble,  merciful,  and  generous, 

^HelTry  vi°*    ^^®  ^^'^^  nevertheless  weak  both  in  body  and  mijid.     On 

his  mother's  side,  he  was  the  grandson  of  poor  mad 

Charles  VI.  of  France,  and   during   the  last  part  of  his  life  had 

frequen'  attacks  of  insanity.     He  took  great  interest  in  Eton  School 
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and  King's  Collei^e,  Cambridge,  both  of  which  he  founded,  and  he 

tried  liard  to  fulfill  his  ofHcial  duties,  strivint;  to  keep  the  peace 
among  his  advisers  ;  but  in  all  State  matters  he  was  driven  hither 
and  thitlier  l)y  people  stronger  than  himself. 

After  he  married  Margaret  of  Anjou  slio  chiefly  ruled  him,  and 
her  favourite  ministers  were  first  the  Duke  of  Suff(jlk  and  afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Somerset.  Wlien  the  war  began  to  go  badly  for 
England,  Gloucester  wished  to  try  and  recover  what  was  lost,  but 
IVIargaret,  being  French,  naturally  wished  for  peace.  Glou'^ester 
was  cliarged  with  high  treason,  and  five  daj^s  after  w'as 
found  dead  in  liis  bed,  probably  murdered.  Suffolk  J!,"?'"'"! 
now  h;i.d  the  chief  power,  and  used  it  well,  but  secret    and  Suffolk, 

•       1  ^1  XI    V  1  1  •  T  r   ,       1447-1450. 

enenues  raised  the  cry  that  he  was  makmg  a  disgraceful 
peace  with  Fiance.     He  too  was  impeached  and  banished,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  reach  the  continent;  he  was  murdered  while  crossing 
tiie  Channel. 

hi.  Jack  Cade's  Rebellion,  1450.— Then  the  people,  weary 
of  the  heavy  taxes,  yet  angry  at  the  truce  with  France,  and  having 
no  strong  hand  over  them,  rose  in  rebellion.  A  certain  Irishman 
named  Jack  Cade,  who  called  himself  a  Mortimer,  led  a  body  of 
20,000  men  out  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  on  to  Blackheatli 
Common,  and  from  there  to  London.  We  can  see  how  much  better 
off  these  people  were  than  those  had  been  who  rose  under  Wat 
Tyler  seventy  years  before,  for  they  made  no  complaints  of  villeinage 
nor  of  their  wages,  but  asked  for  the  parliamentary  elections  to  be 
free,  the  foreign  fnvourites  to  be  sent  away,  and  for  a  change  of 
ministry.  They  entered  London  and  murdered  Lord  Saye,  the 
treasurer,  but  were  in  the  end  defeated  in  a  battle  on  London 
Bridge,  and.  dispersed  with  pardons.  Jack  Cade  was  afterwards 
killed  near  Lewes.  It  was  in  November  of  this  year  that  the  first 
Lord  Mayor's  Show  was  held  at  the  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

14.  Wars  of  the  Roses. — Jack  Cade's  rebellion  made  it  clear 
that  some  strong  hand  must  now  take  the  Government ;  and  a  few 
years  later   Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who   had   been 
away  in  France  and    Ireland,  came  to  England,  and      pnilt"*? 
taking  the  place  of  Somerset,  whom  the  queen  favoured,    York,  Fro- 

1  ^      I        •       -.A-l    ^  1      r        ^1  1-  tector,  1455. 

was  made  protector  m  14o4,  to  rule  f(jr  the  unhappy 

king,  who  was  out  of  h's  mind.      This  Richard  of  York  had  been 
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heir  to  the  throne  since   Gloucester's  death,  for  he  was  Henry's 

^nearest  relation,  until  the  king's  son  Edward  was  born.     Even  then, 

strictly  speaking,  Richard  had  in  one  sense  the  best  claim,  for  his 

mother  belonged  to  that  elder  branch  of  Mortimer,  descended  from 

the  Duke  of  Clarence  which  had  always  been  set  aside.       But  the 

Lancasters  had  reigned  for  three  generations,  and  York  at  present  '- 

„     ,  came  forward  only  to  help  the  king.     The  next  year, 

Battle  of  ,  TT  1     ir  . 

St.  Albans,     wlieu  Henry  recovered,  Margaret   persuaded  him  to 

•  "-'  '  ■  send  away  York  and  recall  Somers  it.  The  loss  both 
of  the  chance  of  succession  and  «if  influence  in  the  Government  was 
too  bitter.  York  took  up  arms,  and  Ijcing  joined  by  the  Earls  of 
Salisbury,  Xevillt,  ^.-.d  Warwick,  he  defeated  the  queen's  party  at 
St.  Albans,  where  Somerset  was  killed. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  beg\m.  The  Lancastrians,  or  the 
queen's  party,  wore  a  red  rose,  which  had  always  been  their  badge ; 
the  Yorkists  ch(3se  a  white  rose  ;  and  in  the  struggle  that  ft)llowed, 
now  one,  now  the  other,  had  the  advantage.  In  1455  the  king  was 
once  more  insane,  and  the  Duke  of  York  protector.  Then  when 
Henry  recovered  he  tried  to  make  peace  between  the  duke  and  the 
queen.  But  iNIargaret  was  anxious  for  her  son's  rights,  and  plotting 
against  York,  persuaded  the  Parliament  to  pass  a  "  bill 
attolnder       ^^  attainder,"  judging  him  an<l  his  friends  to  be  guilty  of 

death  as  traitors.     An  attainted  person  was  condemned  | 

by  Parliament  without  the  usual  forms  of  law,  and  their  family  was 

tainted  and  deprived  of  })roperty  for  ever.     Each  party  during  these 

wars  attainted  the  leaders  of  the  other  party     when  it  held  the 

power,  and  almost  as  many  nobles  were  killed  in  this 

K^Mtii'aTnp-    "^^'^y  ^^  "^  battle.     The  bill  of  attainder  did  not  injure 

ton,  .Inly      York,  for  he  was  out  of  reach  in  Ireland  :  and  in  14G0 

1400. 

he  came  back  with  an  ariny,  and  was  victorious  in  the 

Battle  of  Northampton,  when  Henry  VI.  was  made  prisoner  and 

Margaret  AcmI  with  lu'r  son  to  Scotland. 

Then  the  Duke  of  York  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  and  a  Parliament 

which  met  that  autumn  named  him  as  Henry's  successor,  setting 

aside  young  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.       A  battle  at 

Battle  of       ,_.,;;,,    ,  „  , ,      ,  I 

Wakefield,     Wakeheld,  however,  fave  months  later,  reversed  all  this ;  [ 

Dec.  24, 14G  .    ^i^^  Lancastrians  were  victorious,  the  Duke  of  York  was 
killed,  and  his  son,  th«  Earl  of  Rutland,  murdered  after  the  battla  i* 
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Then  Edward,  Richard's  eldest  son,  who  became  Duke  of  York, 
by  liis  father's  death,  took  up  the  contest.  He  defeated  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke   at  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,       3^^^^.,^  ^^ 

and  marched  straiarht  to  London.      Though  the  north     Mortimer's 

Cross  1461 
of  EngLand  favoured  the  Lancastrians,  the  great  mer- 
chant towns  wore  steady  supporters  of  the  house  of  York.       While 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  attacking  the  queen,  who  defeated  him 
and  carried  Henry  VI.  off  safely  to  the  north,  Edward  had  entered 
Londcm,  and  was  c  reeted  by  the  people  with  the  cry,       gf^^vard 
"Long  live  King  Edward.''     The  citizens  were  tired  of       declared 
Henry's  feeble   government,  and   hoped   to   find  rest 
under  a  strong  king.     Two  days  later  the  Earl  of  Warwick  arrived 
in  the  city,  the  Yorkist  lords  assembled,  and  Edward  was  declared 
king. 

But  he  could  not  wait  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  for  the  queen  was 
raising  a  large  army  in  the  north,  and  thither  Edward  and  Warwick 
hasteiied.      The  two  armies  met  at  Towton  Field,  in      ^^^^^^  ^^ 
Yorkshire,  and  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  whole  war      Towton. 
took  place  ;  20,000  Lancastrians  lay  dead  on  the  field,      *"'■    ' 
and  the  Yorkists  lost  nearly  as  many,  but  they  gained  the  victory. 
Henry  and  Margaret  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  many  nobles  were 
killed   or  executed,    and   Edward   returned  to   London  and   was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  June  28,  1461. 
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I.  Wars  of  the  Roscs«  Continued.— The  next  ten  years  are 
one  long  history  of  skirmishes  and  battles.      Margaret  struggled 
bravely  to  recover  the  throne  for  her  husband  and  son. 
In   14():>,  at  the   P.attles  of   Hedgeley   Moor  and   of  in 

Hexham,  she  was  defeated,  though  she  had  help  from 
the  French  and  Scots.      She  fled  with  her  son  to  Flanders,  and 
Kinf  Henry,  while  hiding  in  Lancashire,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
sent  to  the  Tctwer,  then  used  as  a  palace  as  well  as  a  fortress.    There 
ho  was  kindly  but  safely  kept. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  Edward   liad    given    groat  offence   to   the 

Earl  of  Warwick    l)y    marrying   Elizalx'tli    Woodvilk*,    the   widow 

of   Sir  •Ie)hu   (iroy.      Warwick  had   hoped   to   marry 

Royal        ^]jy  king  to  some  Freneli  princess,  and  so  to  strengthen 

hi.s  [)()Wer;    or,   if    tliat  failed  to  have    given    him   a 

dangliter  of  his  own.      Nnw  Eilward  liad  not  only  married  a  lady  of 

no  great  wealth  or  standing,  luit  he  soon  hegan   to  give   important 

posts  to  her  fatlier.  Lord  Rivers,  and  her  other  relations.   Warwick, 

on  his  side,  married  his  daughter,  Isabella  Neville,  to  the  Duke  of 

Clarence,  Edwards  brt»tliei,  who  was  the  next  heir  to  tlie  throne, 

0'  :1  this  displeased  the  king. 

Ahout  this  time  a  Lancastrian  rising  took  place  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  spread  very  widely  ;    in  a  bnttle  at  Edgecote,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, Edward's  party  was    defeated,  and  a  lai'ge 
Eilt,'ocot",     number  oi  his  nobles,  among  whom  were  several    of 
the  (pieen's  relations,   wi>re  killed.     He   himself,  left 
alone  without  a  protecting  army,  was  for  a  short  time  a  prisoner  in 
the  hantls   of  Archl)isliop   Neville,   ^^^•u■wick's   brother.      He   was, 
liowi;ver,  allowed  to  return  to  London,  and  soon  after  he  issued  a 
proclamation    against  Warwick  and  his  own  brother  Chirence,   as 
traitt)rs,  which  oltliged  them  to  escape  to  France.     There  Warwick 

met  the  deposed  (lueen  Margaret,  and  lu'oposed  to  lier 
Warwick  ^  ^  r>  '  i       i 

j(Siis  that  his  daughter  Anne  should  be  betrothed  to  her  son, 
.  aij,Mre  .  j'^j^v;^,-,!  (jf  Lancaster,  Prince  of  Wales,  !ind  that  he 
woidd  then  help  Maruaret  to  recover  the  throne.  By  this  means 
Warwick  hoped  to  secure  the  succession  for  one  of  his  daughters, 
either  Isabella,  married  to  Chirence,  a  Yorkist,  or  to  Anne  betrothed 
to  the  Prince  of  ^\'ales,  a  Lancastrian. 

The  Queen  agreed.     Warwick  landi'd  at  Dartmouth,  and  Edward 
IV.,  finding  himself  betrayed,  fled  to  Flanders.     His 
FdwanT       4"*-'t;n.  Elizabeth  Woodville,  took   refuge   in  the   sanc- 
tuary   at     Westminster,   and    there    her    eldest    son, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Edward  V.,  was  born. 

Poor  weak  II  nry   was  taken    out   of    the  Tower,   and    for  six 

months,  he  reigned  again,  thus  gaining  for  Warwick 

reign?a-aiu    the    nickname  of   the    "  King-maker."       But    we   are 

for  SIX        nov/ at  last  ne.tring  the  end  of  the  wearisome  seesaw 

of  victories  and  defeats.     Edward  obtained  help  from 

the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  landing  in 
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Yorkshire  with  a  small  body  of  foreign  troops,  on  the  same  spot 
where  H(Miry  IV.  had  landed  seventy-two  years  before,  was  joined 
by  liis  brother  Clarence.  They  marclied  to  London,  where  Edward 
was  ao-ain  received  with  acclamation.  He  {<avc  battle  to  Warwick 
at  lianiet,  and  Warwick  was  killed  in  the  tight.  Then  Margaret 
atheredall  the  soldiers  she  could,  and  met  Edward  at 


Battle  of 
Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire.     There    she  too  was    Tewkesbury, 

completely  defeated,  and  her  young  son,  the  Prince  of        ^^^/^^^ 

Wales,  was  stabbed  to  death  on  the  battle-field  in  the 

presonci!  vi  King  Edward.     A  fortnight  later  Henry  VI.  died  in 

the  Tower,  probably  murdered,  and  the  long  struggle  was  over. 

Margaret  was  imprisoned,  but  was  ransomed  by  her  father  Kent'  in 

1475,  and  returned  to  France. 

2.  Pr«s«'*5'^*  «f  t'>*^  MUUlle  Class.— At  last  the  country 

was  quiet  ;  though,  hideed,  all  this  time,  while  the  nobles  and  their 

retainers  were  destroying  each  other,  the  new  middle  class,  the 

farmers,  yeomen,  small   landowners,  tradespeople,  and  merchants 

had  been  progressing.     The  battles  going  on  did  not  concern  them, 

but  were  mere  party  tights,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  took  no  part 

in  them,  although  they  tovnid  it  diflicult  to  get  redress  when  their 

houses  were  broken  into  and  goods  taken,  as  we  learn  from  some 

intei'esting  letters  written  at  this  time  by  Margaret  Paston,  a  lady 

in  Norfolk,  l>ut  on  the  whole  the  wealth  of  the  middle  class  was 

increasing,  and  when  Edward  had  finished  struggling  for  his  throne, 

and  thought  of  invading  France  (which,  however,  in  the  end,  he 

did  not  do,  but  turned  back  on  receiving  an  annual  pension  from 

the  French  knig),  he  found  plenty  of  rich  mercliants  and  others 

from  wliom  he  could  obtain  money  under  the  name  of  a  beHevolencn 

or  present,  siiowing  that  there  was  no  want  of  money. 

These  benevolences  were  given  willingly  at  first,  for        '^^^^^^ ' 

the  citi/.ons  welcomed  a  peaceful  goverinnent,  but  after 

a.  time  they   beeame  a  grievance.      On   the   whole,   howe.er,   the 

country  flourished  in  spite    of   a  terrible    plague  called    Sweating 

Sickness,  of  which  a  large  number  of  people  died  in  1470. 

As  Edward  kad  secured  an  income  for  life  early  in  his  reign,  he 

only  smnmoned  Parliament  once  during  eight  years,  and  the  power 

of  the  king  and  the  council  was  almost  without  any  check.     Tiie 

king,  who  led  an  immoral  and  dissolute  life,  began,  as  Richard  il. 
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had  done,  to  he  very  exacting,  and  to  govern  with  an  iron  rule. 

Still  he  was  popular,  and  by  sacrificing  all  those  who  opposed  him 

lie  manacfod  to  keep  peace.     But  lie  bought  it  dearly 

Execution       p,-r  r,  iii-.  i.- 

of  Clareiice,    for   his  tear   of   treason   led    him   oo   cause   his   own 

^^'^'         brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  be  impeached  and 

put  to  death   in    the  Tower  ;    drowned,  it   is   said,  in  a   butt  of 

Malmsey  wine. 

3,  Ca\l(»ii. — Meanwhik-  in  a  small  corner  of  the  sanctuary  at 
Westminster,  where  stood  a  chapel  and  some  almshouses,  a  man 
was  doing  a  greater  work  than  the  king  and  his  nobles  with  their 
<piarrels  ;  nay,  even  perhaps  than  the  merchants  and  craftsmen  in 
the  city.  This  was  -NNilliam  Caxtuii,  who  as  a  boy  had  gone  from 
Kent  to  Flanders,  where  he  spent  thirty  years,  and  brought  back 
with  him  to  England  in  1470  the  first  printing  press.  The  history 
of  the  rise  of  printing  abroad,  and  how  wood-blocks  used  for  print- 
ing block-books  were  gradually  replaced  by  moveable  type,  is  a 
long  onu.  But  all  this  was  done  when  Caxton  began  his  printing 
in  England.  Before  1470  all  new  copies  of  books  made  in  this 
country  had  to  be  written  out  by  hand,  and  we  can  imagine  how 
rare  and  costly  they  were.  But  now  in  his  quiet  corner  Caxton, 
under  the  patronage  oi  King  Edward  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, printed  many  books  of  poetry,  while  he  earned  his  daily 
bread  by  printing  ''service-books  for  the  preachers,  and  histories 
of  chivalry  for  the  knights  and  banms."  The  Dides  and  Sayings 
of  the  rhilomqiliers  was  the  first  book  he  printed  in  England  in 
1477,  and  Chaucer's  works  and  the  romance  of  the  Saxon  hero 
Arthur,  the  Morte.  d' Arthur,  followed.  Besides  this  he  translated 
and  }>rinted  many  foreign  works,  such  as  the  .story  of  Jaynard  the 
Fox  and  the  History  of  Troy.  But  more  important  than  the  actual 
books  he  produced  was  the  fact  that  when  he  died  about  1491,  the 
art  of  printing,  which  has  worked  such  wonderful  changes  in  the 
world,  was  established  in  England. 

Before  that  time,  liowever,  troubles  had  again  broken  out.  In 
1483,  Edward  JV.  died  leaving  two  young  sons,  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  aged  thirteen,  and  his  brother  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  aged 
ten,  and  over  these  two  poor  little  boys  another  struggle  began. 

4.  Edward  V.— When  the  king  died  there  were  two  parties 
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fc  ly  at  once  to  bid  for  power,  the  queen  and  her  relations  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tlie  kini^'s  brother,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  on 
the  otiier.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  Ludlow  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  mother's  brother,  Lord  Rivers,  and  his  own  half- 
brother,  Sir  Richard  Grey.  The  Queen,  wlio  was  at  Westminster, 
claimed  that  the  Council  should  make  her  guardian  of  her  son  and 
of  tlie  realm  ;  but  they  wislied  Kicliard  to  be  protector,  and  sent 
for  him  from  York,  where  he  was  governing  as  lord-lieutenant. 
Richard  seems  to  have  determined  at  once  to  crush  the  queen's  party. 
On  his  road  ho  and  the  Duke  of  liuckingham  met  Rivers  and  Grey, 
who  were  coming  to  London  with  the  young  prince,  arrested  them, 
and  sent  them  to  Pontefract  Castle  in  Yorkshire.  Richard  then  • 
told  the  young  prince  tliat  his  uncle  and  half-brother  had  conspired 
to  betray  liim  and  seize  the  (lovernment.  The  poor  boy  burst  into 
tears  and  defended  his  friends,  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  he  never 
saw  them  again. 

When  the  queen  heard  that  her  brother  had  been  arrested  she 
was  alarmed,  and  tied  with  her  younger  boy  and  her  daughters  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  when  the  young  king  and  tlie 
dukes  entered   London,  Richard  was  ajipointed    pro- 
tector, cliietiy  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Hastings,      appointed 
one  of  the  new  nobility,  who  was  opposed  to  tlie  queen,     ^"■^j;^:?'^'^''' 
Edward    Y.    was   at   first    lodged    in   the    Bishop   of 
Londons  palace  at  St.  Paul's,  but  was  soon  moved  to  the  palace  of 
the  Tower,  and  unfortunately  the  queen  was  persuaded  to  allow 
the  Duke  of  York  to  join  hhn. 

So  far  all  is  clear.      But  now   it   becomes  very  difficult  to  say 
whether  Richard  intended  from    the   first   to  seize  the  crown,  or 
began  by  defending  himself  iigainst  the  plots  going  on  all  around 
him,  and  then  was  led  on  by  ambition.     He  was  not  by  any  means 
so  repulsive-looking  or  unpleasing  as  his  enemies  have  described 
hhn.       Delicate  and  sliglitly  deformed  in  one  shoulder,  he  had  a 
thoughtful  but  nervous  expression,  ploasing  manners, 
and  intellectual  habits.       No  doubt  he  was  crafty  and    ^Sfard."' 
unscrupulous,  l>ut   he   had    always    been    true   to    his 
brother  Edward  when  he  was  alive,  and  we  may  hope  that  he  did 
uot  in  the  beginning  i>lan  the  crimes  he  afterwards  connnitted. 

A  month  passed.    The  queen's  party  were  intriguing  and  watching 
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their  opportunity,  and  Lord  rT;isMivj;s  appears  to  have  changed  sides, 

thinkin'j;  tliat  Richard  was  tai<in.i  ton  mncli  u[)»tn  liiniself.    Suddenly, 

liic^hanl,    ontcriiiL^'    the    Coiiiu'il    ('hanilicr,    accused    Ilastintj;s    of 

C(;nsjiii'iti'^' ai,'ainst  liiiii,  and  without  allowini^  liini  to  defend  liinisclf, 

OftUod  in  a  body  of  armed  uu'iv  ;iud  tau.Ntd  liini  to  ho  beheaded  <»n  a 

log  of  tiiuhor  on  Tower  C^recTi   hi'f.ii-t'  noon.       Nine  days  later  a 

]>reacht'r   at    St.    faul's    Cross,  and    the   Duke  of    Buckingham  in 

Guildhall,  pretended  to  the  jjeoph'  that  Kli/iiheth   Woudville  was 

not  Edward  IV. 's  legal  wife,  because    he    had   been  betrothed  to 

another  lady  before  he  married  her,  and  that  therefore  the  princes 

were  illegitimate,  and  not  true  heirs  to  the  crown.       Even  theti, 

, however,    the    yoinig    Earl    of    Warwick,    son    of    Clarence,    stood 

between  Richard  and  the  throne,  but  he  was  set  aside  because  hJH 

„  father  had    been    attainted.       A    body   of    Lords   and 

Tlie  princes  ^  *^  ,       .   . 

declared       Couuiions.    with    tile    mayor,  aldnnien,   and    citizens, 

ottered  Richard  the  crown,  and  hr  entered  Westminster 

Hall  and  took  his  })lace  in  the  marble  chair  as  Richard  ITT.     A  few 

days  later  Earl    Rivers   and    Sir    Richard    (Jri'y  were  executed  afc 

F*i»ntefract      This  closed  the  reign  of  Edward  V. 

5.  RicllSird   III.— But  the  sad  end  had  not  yet  come.     Richard 

was  crowned  14S.'!,  with  all  tlie  pomp  which  had  been  prejjared  fop 

his  nephew.       Tlun  he  set  o'at    with    his  (|Ueen  for  the  north  o£ 

England,  where  he  h;id  always  been  a  great  favourite.      While  ho 

was  gone  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  seems  to  have  repented  having 

helped  him  to  seize  the  throne,  and  the  [)e<n)le  began  to  nuirmur  at 

the  imprisonment  of    the    young  [)rinces.       S(jon  tho 

Report,  of      j.(,p,„.j-  spread  far  and  wide  that  they  had  been  munieied 
tliu  murder  i  '  •' 

f f  ">fi  in  the  Tower.  Yet  [u'ople  refused  to  believe  that 
such  a  liorrible  deed  covdd  have  been  committed,  and 
exi)ected  Richard  to  produce  them  and  clear  his  fame.  He  never 
did.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  the  bodies  of  two  l)()ys  of  the  ages  of  the  young  [irinces  were 
found  undei'  the  staircase  of  the  Whitt;  Tower,  and  were  moved  to 
ITenry  VII. 's  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Though  we  know 
nothing  certainly,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  James  Tyrrel 
told  the  truth  when  he  confess(!d  that  the  boys  were  smothered  in 
their  beds  by  Richard's  order,  and  buried  under  the  stairs. 
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From  this  tiino  Pucliard's  peace  of  mind  was  gone.      Not  only 
did  he  suffer  from  remorse,  so   that   his  attendants  said  that  he 
starled  anil  cried  aloud  in  his  dreams,  but  the  horrid  deed  he  had 
counnitted  gave  his  enemies  a  hold  over  him.      He  governed  well 
dnrin;^  the  two  years  (.f  his  short  reign.     I[e  passed  good  laws  for 
the  protection  of  commeree,  and  was  the  first  to  establish  a  protection 
fur  tlie  Englisli  in  foreign   coinitries,  by  appointing  a  Florentine 
merchant  to  act  as  what  we  should  call  "co/^.snr'  for  the  English 
inhabitants  of  Pisa.       He  was  also  the  first  to  employ 
regular  couriers  to  run  with  letters  from  the  North  of       .Jnln'STn 
England,  a  kind  of  primitive  post ;   and  h^  passed  a     ^''^^^^'^'^ 
law  against   the   "benevolences"  which   Edward  IV. 
had  imposed.       Added  to  this,  he  promoted  printing  and  the  sale 
of  bo(jks.      But  he  knew  that  he  was  hated,  and  that  plots  were 
afloat  to  destroy  him. 

The  Duke  of  lUickingham,  who  was  now  quite  opposed  to  Richard, 
had  at  first  thought  of  claiming  the  crown  for  himself,  being  of 
royal  descent.  But  he  soon  saw  it  would  be  wiser  to  support  the 
claims  of  Henry  Tudoi",  Duke  of  Richmond,  whcmi  the  iie,„.y  t^,,,^^ 
Lancastrians  invited  over  from  abroad;  while  the  i"^''^ff»to 
Yorkists,  hating  Richard,  proposed  that  iutlor  should 
marry  Elizabctli,  daughter  of  Edward  IV..  and  so  unite  the  two 
jjarties.  To  understand  who  this  Henry  Tudor  was,  we  must  go 
back  a  century  to  the  sons  of  Edward  III.,  for  Jiis  mothar,  Margaret 
Jkaufort,  was  tlie  yreat-rjranddauyJiUr  of  John  of  (Jaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  awl  Catharine  Sir)jnford.  It  was  a  long  way  back  to  go 
for  a  tiths  and  even  tlien  it  was  but  a  poor  one,  for  the  Beauforts 
had  only  been  made  legitimate  by  Richard  II.,  while  Henry 'J\ulor's 
father  was  merely  a  Welsh  gentleman,  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor  who 
married  KatlKirine  of  France,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  It  shows 
how  eager  the  English  were  to  be  rid  of  Richaid  that  they  were 
willing  to  accept  Henry  of  Richmond. 

The  first  attem[)t  was  a  failure.      Richard  was  on  the  watch,  and 
liuckingham    was    arrested    and   beheaded.      For  two 
years  longer  Richard  reigned,  losing  his  son  and  heir    J'f/",'/"/^, 
in  1484.     A  year  latca-,   Henry  of   Richmond  landed  ^^^J^llJ'j!,""^^^. 
at   Miiford    Haven,    in    Pend)rokeshire,    with    barely 
two  thousand  men,  and  marched  forward,  his  forces  increasing  rap- 
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idly  as  he  went.     Richard  scarcely  believed  in  the  danger,  but  ho 

advanced  to  Leicester,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Market  Bosworth, 

Bome  distance  outsi<le  the  town.      The  battle  had  scarcely  begun 

when  Lord  Stanley  left  Richard  and  joined  the  enemy 

Battle  of  Ros-    ^vitli  all  Ilia   followers,  and  a  second  body  went  over 

""  Att'.^S**'    ^^J<^^^  Earl  Percy  of  Northmuberland.     Richard  saw  all 

14S5.         hoj)e  was  over.     He  was  no  coward,  and  dashing  into 

the  thick  of  the  battle  with  a  cry  of  "Trea.son,  treason," 

hu  died  fi<.,hting.     His  crown  was  found  under  a  hawthorne  bush, 

and  was  placed  on  Henry's  head.     The  Wars  of  the  Roses  with  all 

their  deeds  of  bloodshed,  treachery,  and  nnmler  were 

End  of '  V  ars  of  over.     Henry  of  Richmond  soon  after  married  Eliza- 

the  Roses.     |,^.(.|^  ^,f  york,  Edward  IV. 's  daughter,  and  while  thus 

he  gained  a  firm  title  to  the  crown,  he  united  the  two 

rivial  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 

6.  ISliiiiniary. — The  conclusion  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  brings 

us  to  the   end  of   Medieval   History,  or  the   History  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  in  England.     Throughout  those  ages  the  nobles  had 

been  v*^ry  powerful,  and  the  king  had  been,  as  it  were,  their  chief, 

often  controlled  by  the  Irishops  or  peers  of  the  Church 

tions  of  Hn;,'-   and   the  barons  or   peers   of  the   realm.      Moreover, 

contine'n/'in    England  had  l)een  during  this  time  scarcely  more  than 

the  middle     p^rt  of  tlie  continent.     The  nobles  of  England  and 
ages.  ^  . 

France  were  often  near  relations,  and  whether  at  war 

or  at   peace,  they  belonged   to    one  great    family  of   knighthood 

under  one  bond  of  chivalr}'.     The  Church,  too,  was  one  from  Rome 

to  England  ;    our  learned  men  and  clergy  were  often  foreigners 

or   educated    abroad  ;    our  most   powerful  body   of  merchants  in 

London  was  the  "  Hanseatic  League,"  of  Germans  from  the  shores 

of  the  Baltic;  and  it  had   been  a  constant  complai  ^     of  English 

people  that  foreigners  held  the  highest  posts  in  the  courts  of  the 

English  kings. 

But  now    already  for  some  time  the   old    ties  were   gradually 

loosening.     For  the  last  fifty  j'^ears  the  old  nobility  were  being 

destroved,  some  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  but  by 

^^oftheoid     far  the  larger  number  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.     In 

nobility.      these  civil  wars  no  less  than  eighty  princes  of  royal 

blood  alone  were  killed  ;  and  when,  as  so  often  happened,  a  noble 
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was  attainted  his  estates  passed  to  the  king.  When  Henry  VII. 
came  to  the  tlirone  there  were  only  tvventy-sovcn  dukes,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons  in  his  tirst  Parliaiaont  ;  and  chough,  no 
doubt,  some  were  absent  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  him, 
yot  «ven  among   these    twenty-seven   several  were  newly-created 

nobles. 

Some  of  these  wore,  it  is  true,  very  powerful,  owing  to  a  custom 
called  inninte nance,  by  which  a  nobleman  gave  liveries  and  badges 

to  the  veonum  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 

•^  1    1  i>    t  4-1  Custom  of 

who  fouf'ht  for  him  while  he  protected  them.     l>nt  the   maintciianw. 

day  of  these  powerful  nobles  was  nearly  over,  iho 
use  of  giuipowder,  which  had  now  become  common,  put  a  new 
power  into  the  king  s  hands,  for  he  and  his  ministers  had  the  con- 
trol of  the  cannon,  and  the  arsenal  where  ammunition  was  kept ;  and 
a  single  train  of  artillery  would  soon  disperse  the  archers  and  pike- 
men  of  the  T\obles  and  destroy  their  castles. 

Meanwhile  the  gentry  and  middle  class  of  England  were  increas- 
ing in  wealth  and  importance,  and  those  who  held  good  positions 
because  they  were  rich,  or  of  use  in  the  Government,  were  more 
obedient  to  the  king  than  the  ancient  haughty  nobility,       transition 
and   cared  more  for   peace  and   connnerce   than   for   from  middlo 
foreign  wars.     So  we  tind  that  one  of  the  chief  ditfer-      ino.iern 
ences  between  the  middlo  ages  and  modern  times  is,       ^""'^^• 
that  the  old  barons  cared  more  for  war  and  chivalry  abroad,  the 
new  aristocracy  for  personal  freedom,  commerce,  knowledge,  art  and 
science  at  h(mie.     We  pass  from  one  to  the  other  as  we  enter  on  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  he  was  in  many  ways  the  right  man  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  state  of  things. 
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PART  V. 

STIIONG  OOVEIJNMKNT  OF  THK  TUIJOKS. 


SOVEkEl(;XS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  TItdoR. 


YoH: 
Edward  IV. 


Lancaster. 
.'fill)  liciuiforf,, 
Duk(!  of  .SoiiKjisut. 


Wales. 
Owen  Tudor, 
111.  Kalliarine  of  France, 
widow  of  Ifenrv  V. 


Mar-aret  I.Vnufort. . n.arrit.J . .  I-dnnind  Tudor. 

EmzabetIi  op  VoiiK married HEITRY  VII 

h-  1 1  ti,  d.  ].-(,;), 

r.  i-485-ir)()<). 


Artluir,      Marijaret, 
died  ajicd  lu.Juvny  I  V. 


10.        oJ'Scutlaml.    in.  I.  K.  nj  Ani'i<  ji 

)  2.  Anne  nolei/n. 

(  ^.  htne  Seynwu 

JaiiKs  V. 
of  hfotland. 


HENRY  VIII.. 

,''•  H!»l,d.   I. -,47;   ,._  ir,(,.).-ir,47_ 


Mary 
Queen  of  IScots, 


MARY. 

h.  ]:<],.  .1.  ir.r.s. 


111.  IJinry  Sfuurt,  ni.  I'hil.ll.otSpain 
Lord  Darnley.  r.  ]-.-,;{  \mS, 


JAKES  I. 

of  EtiK'iaiid  and 

VI.  of  Scotland. 

First  of  the  Stuart 

line  in  P2ii},dand. 


(i(iu:/fiter  of 
Kuth  oj Aruijua, 


4.  Aiuirii/Clcrcx. 
r>.  Kalh.ilmcara. 
0.  Kath.  I'arr. 


ELIZABETH, 

J).].^;i.,  (I.  K ;(,;;, 

r.  inikS- ]()((;{, 

(lidif/liter  II f 

Aane  Bolcijiu 


Marv. 

m.  Ao(//-.v,\7"/.,/-V(7//c« 

111.  ItKkcvf  Svifi,//.. 

Kranc.s  Brandon, 
1)1.  Henry  Grey 

Lady  Jank  Grev. 


EDWARD, 

b.  ir-;;7,  d.  ir,.,3, 
r.  ]r.t7-ir),-,3, 

.vo/i  of 
Jane  Seymour. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


HOUSE    OF  TUDOR — THE    REFORMATION. 


1.  Henry  VII — 'ilie  roi<j;n  of  Henry  VII.  boginsa  new  epoch  in 

onr  liisfcory.      Ho  whh  crowned  at  Westminster,  ( )ct.  liO,  1485,  and 

the  next  year  h(^  inai'ried  Elizaheth  of  Y(»rk,  thus   uniting  tlie  two 

rival  houses.     Ho  was  a  loan,  snare  man,  with  an  intel- 

1        1     •    1  1         o   1      Appearance 

hgont  e(»nntenaiioe,  grey  eyes,  and  a  briglit,  cheerful  and 

/  V      1  •  i.1       •       •  1      1  1  11      character, 

expression.     ( )n   liis  mothers  side  ho  was  descended 

from  the  Beauforts,  a  family  of  wise  and  famous  statesmen,  and  lie 

inherited  their  taleut.     From  his  French  grandmother  he  inherited 

tact  and   diplomatic  skill,  and  during  his  exile  in  France  he  had 

learned  to  understand  f(»reign  politics.      Now  his  chief  aim  was  to 

keep  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  that  he  might  accumulate  wealth 

and  establish  a  strong  monarchy. 

Parliament  settled  the  crown  upon  him  and  his  heirs,  and  even 
^\  ales  was  satisfied,  since  the  kings  father  was  a  Welshman.     But 
tlie  Yorkists  were  still  very  rostit'ss,  because  they  were  oidy  repre- 
sented by  the  king's  wife  ;  and  with  the  helj)  of  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy,   Edward    l\'."s   sister,    and    James  1\'.   of    Scotlan^'l,    they 
actually  set   up  two  impostors,  one  after  the   other,  to  claim  the 
throne.     Tlieri;  was  a  real  heir  of  the  housi;  of  York  still  alive — 
young  Edward,  Earl  of  W  arwick,  son  of  that  Duke  of 
Clarence  who  was  dro\nu'd  in  the    butt  of  Malmsey —     rebe'llions 
and  Henry  had  taken  the  |)recaution  to  keep  him  in 
the  Tower.      But  in  14S7  a  siiam  Earl  of  Warwick  appeared  in  Ire- 
land, and  iu'ing   supportei'    by    the   Earl  of    Kildare,  was  actually 
erowned   in  l)id)lin  Catlu-drul.      Heiny  soon  |)ut  down 

the  impostun-  by  showing  the  real  earl  to  the  people  of   ^,. '"'*'"^';'','i,„ 
I  •  °  "^       ^  fciiniiiel,  14S7. 

London,  and  defeating  the  army  of  the  pretended  earl 
ut  Stoke,  near  Newark,  June,  1487.      He  proved  to  be  a  lad  named 
Lambert  Sinuiel,  the  son  of   a  j(,)iner  at  Oxford,  and   became  a 
acuUion  in  the  king's  kitchen. 
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State  of 
IreluiKi. 


2.  l*oyiiiii;;!4'  Act,  1J97. — This   rebellion     turned    Henry's 
attention  to  Ireland,  vliore  for  many  years  tlie  EiiLflisli,  who  lived 

on  a  sti-ip  of  land  along  the  coast  called  the  "  Pale," 
were  constantly  lii,'hting  among  themselves  and  with 
the  Irish  chieftains  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
passed  what  laws  they  chose  in  their  own  Parliament.  In  1404 
Henry  sent  Sir  Henry  Poynings,  an  able  soldier,  to  make  another 
attempt  to  settle  the  country.  Poynings  estal»lislK'<l  English 
judges  and  other  otticers,  sent  the  rehid  Kildare  to  Englan<l,  and 
passed  an  Act  that  English  laws  slionld  aj>j»ly  to  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Parliament  of  the  Pale  should  not  make  any  new  law  without 
the  consent  i>f  the  kings  council.  Then  Kildare,  who  promised  to 
he  loyal,  was  allowed  to  return  as  lord  deputy,  and  govern  the 
co\nitrv. 

3.  Court  «r  tlic  ^»lar  <iiaiiilK'r.— An(»ther  eflect  of  Sim- 
ncl's  rebellion  was  that  Henry  \\uu\v  ha.ste  to  have  Elizabeth 
crowned  (>|ueen,  hojiing  in  this  way  to  (juiet  the  Yorkists.  Then, 
with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  he  chose  a  committee  out  of  the 
Privy  C(»uncil,  with  authority  to  examine  and  punish  the  numerous 
powerful  olleiidrrs  whom  the  law-courts  were  afraid  to  touch.  Thi.s 
committee  was  called  the  "  Court  of  tin-  Star  I'hanibrr,"  froui  the 
room  in  which  it  was  held.  In  tuturi^  n-igns  it  became  very  hurt- 
ful, but  at  this  time  it  was  of  great  ust;  in  restoring  order.  Riotous 
asst!nd)lies  and  attempts  at  rcbi'Uioii  wo'e  put  down  much  more 
quickly  liy  a  coiu't  whidi  coul<l  |»unisli  without  long  trials,  and  by 
means  of  it  llein-y  abolislud  tin.'  custom  of  "  maintenance,"  which 
liad  enabled  the  lords  to  oppress  the  people,  ovcrawf^  the  judges, 
and  control  the  election  of  the  sheritis.  \{c  was  detcrmincMl  to  l)e 
master  of  the  great  lor^ls,  antl  now  there  were  not  so  many,  he  was 
able  to  deal  with  them. 

4.  Porkill  WarlMM'k.  Abanwhile  another  conspiracy  was 
brewing.  A  young  man,  called  I'erkin  Warbi-ck,  who  proved  after- 
wards to  be  a  native  of  Toin-nay,  pretended  that  he  was  Richard, 
Duke  of  Y(.rk,  the  younger  of  the  two  little  pi, ices  in  the  Tower, 
and  that  lie  had  escajied  wlicn  his  In-othci  Edward  V.  was  murdered. 
He  persuaded  the  King  of  J- ranee  and  Margaret  of  liurgundy  to 
acknowledge  him,  and  was*  not  wnly  leceived  at  the  foreign  courts, 
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but,  af^e^  failing  in  Ireland,  he  went  to  Scotland,  where  James  IV. 
married  him  to  his  own  cousin  Catharine  Cordon,  and  helped  him 
t(t  invade  England  in  1400.  Tlio  invasion  was  defeated,  however, 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  then  Perkin  went  back  to  Ireland,  and 
cr<jssed  over  to  Cornwall,  where  the  people  had  revolted  against  the 
heavy  taxes.  There  he  raised  an  army  and  uiai'ched  to  Exeter,  but 
meeting  the  king's  troops  at  Taunton,  he  lost  courage,  and  fled  to 
the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu,  where  he  wr.s  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the 
Tower  in  1407. 

5.  Arbilrnry  Rule. — These  conspiracies,  though  they  gave 
the  king  some  trouble,  had  very  little  ellect  upon  the  country, 
in  which  much  more  serious  change^  were  going  on.  Henry,  with 
the  help  of  his  able  minister  Archbishop  Morton,  was  heaping  up 
wealth  in  his  treasury.  Any  lords  who  broke  the  law 
by  keeping  too  many  retainers  were  heavily  lined,  tortrmone'v 
The  Earl  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
£15,000  for  making  too  great  a  show  of  liveries  when  the  king 
visited  him.  The  "  benevolences."  which  Richard  had  abolished, 
were  again  collected,  and  Henry  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
which  had  grow'n  up  in  the  civil  wars  to  claim  many  money  arrears 
due  to  the  crown,  and  to  take  j)ossession  of  estates  of  many  land- 
owners who  had  nctt  a  good  title  to  sliow  for  them.  Thus  he  gained 
two  thiugs  ;  he  weakened  those  wh(»  were  too  i)owerful,  and  tilled 
his  own  treasury.  He  even  made  use  of  the  ohl  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Eianeo,  and  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  French  king 
for  withdrawing  his  tnujps  from  I>ouU)gne-  In  this  and  other  ways 
he  colUuited  large  sums  of  money,  and  as  he  sj)ent  little  or  nothing 
on  foreign  wars,  he  left  nearly  two  millions  when  he  died  for  his 
son  to  spend.  Unfortunately  much  of  his  wealth  was  gained  by 
unjust  extorti<m,  and  two  huvyers,  named  Empsim  and  Dudley, 
who  did  the  king's  dirty  work,  were  nnicli  hated  by  the 
people.  But  Henry  gained  another  advantage.  By 
gettiii'j;  liis  money  in  this  way,  he  was  not  dei»endent 
on  I'arli  uuent,  which  was  called  only  once  during  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  reign,  so  that  he  was  almost  an  absolute  king. 

0.  Forrivfll  Allilllices.— His  next  ambition  was  to  secure 
peace  with  foreign  countries,  and  in  tiiis  he  showed  much  clever- 
ness.   The  great  rivals  in  Europe  were  Charles  VIII.  and  his  suo- 
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cessor  Louis  XTT.,  Kings  of  France,  and  Ferdinand,  King  of  Ara- 
g(»n.  Now  that  France  was  so  powerful,  it  was  important  for 
England  to  have  an  ally  against  her,  especially  as  the  French  were 
always  ready  to  help  the  Scots.  Ferdinand  was  c(|nally  anxious 
to  have  the  sujjport  of  Knudand,  so  in  1501  a  marriage 
Artiiur^vrith     ^^"'^^   arranged    ]>ctween    Henry's    eldest   Son    Arthur, 

Kiiiiiariiie     Prince  of  Wales,  and  Katharine  of  Aragon,  Ferdinand's 
of  Araj,'()n.  '  .  ®      ' 

daugliter.      Uefore  tins  marriage  took  place  the  young 

Earl  of  Warwick  and  Perkin  Warlteck  were  executed,  on  the  ground 

that  they  had  tried  to  esca])e    from    the  Towt  r,   but 

in'irHrs       pvohaltly  because  Ferdinand  insisted  that  all  rivals  to 

Janus  I  v.. f    flu,  tl,£-,„,o  sliouid  be  removed.     The  next  year  Henry 
Scotland.  ,  "^ 

al-so   niarrietl  his  daiiLjliter  Mariraret   to  James  IV.  of 

Scotland,    and    thus   secured    the   friendship    of   that   country. 

Unfortunately  Prince  Artiiur  died  three  UKtnths  after  the  Spanish 

marriage.     Wiiat   was  to  ))econie  of   Katharine  I     Both  Ferdinand 

and  Henry  were  uiuvilling  to   break   the  alliance,  so  't  was  agreed 

that,  as  she  had  been  only  foi-nially  married  to  Artlnu,  she  should 

stay  in  England  to  nian-v  his  brother,  the  king's  second 

rrim-i-^of      ^"'^'    afterwards   Heuiy   VIH.       A    dispensation    was 

Wales         obtained  from  the  Pope,  and  Henry,  still  only  a  boy, 
marries  his  _  *  _  / '  "^  •;  ' 

brtitiier's      was   betrothed  to  his  brothers   widow,  a  woman  six 

years  older  tlian   himself.      W'e  shall  see    by  and  by 

what  unforeseen  consequences  g.    •.  out  of  this  unnatural  marriage. 

Y.  DiM'OVerics.— While  the  monarchs  of  Enrope  wore  trying 

in   this  way  to  strengthen   their  power    hy  myal  marriages,  some 

adventiu'ous  men  wiire  making  new  discovt-ries,  wiiieh  wen;  in  ihe 

end  t(»  l)e  very  innxrrtant  to  the  whole  v.'orld.     In  the 

of  (•"luiiibus,  year  1402  Christoplu-r  (V/hnnlms,  a  native  of  Genoa, 

tried  to    find    his  v/ay   to    India  across   the    Atlantic, 

and    discttvered    those    i.slands    oil'  the    American    coast    which    he 

called  the  West  Indies.     A   few  years  later,  a  P(»rtiiguese,  named 

Vasco   de   (Jama,  discovered   the   sea   route  to   India 

clmralui     i'"ii"^^  the  Cape  of  Go(jd  Hope  ;  and  that  same  year, 


(jabot. . 
14D7-140S. 


Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  sailed  from  Bristol  with 
leave  fnmi  Henry  VH.  to  explore  the  noith-western 
seas,  where  ho  hud  been  with  his  failier  the  year  before.     Sailing 
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np  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  among  the  icebergs  where  the  Polar 
bears  were  feeding,  lie  opened  up  the  cod-fisheries  of  Newfoundland. 

8.  Tlio  IMew  Lcarililljf.  — Side  by  side  with  these  discoveries, 
new  k'iiniing  was  coniinL',  to  En^lalld  from  Italy.  In  1453  Con- 
stantinople was  taken  l)y  the  Turks,  and  many  learned  Greeks  fled 
info  Italy,  bringing  Greek  literature  tc  the  people  of  the  west, 
'liiis  new  knowledge,  and  the  sj)read  of  printed  books,  led  men  to 
study  tin.:  (Jreek  philosophers  and  the  Greek  Testament,  whereas 
before  this  oven  the  priests  had  only  read  the  Yulgate  or  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible.  In  148G  Colet,  an  English  priest  who  had 
visited  Italy,  delivered  a  c(»urse  of  lectures  in  Oxford  full  of  new 
thoughts.  In  14J.>7  Erasmus,  the  Dutchman,  a  famous  (Jreek  scholar 
and  a  great  reformer,  visited  England  for  the  first  time  ;  while 
Sir  Thomas  INIore,  the  great  English  lawyer  and  friend  of  these 
men,  wrote  in  ir»04  his  life  of  Edward  V.,  the  first  work  published 
in  modern  English  prose.  The  miiversities  were  full  of  new  stirring 
life,  and  Luther  had  just  began  to  lecture  in  (Jermany 
when  Henry  VII.  died  in  the  palace  he  had  built  at  Henry  Vir., 
Richmond,  and  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  chapel  which  '^^""''  ^^'  ^""^' 
bears  his  name  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  left  three  children — 
Margarut,  wife  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  ;  Mary,  who  afterwards 
mairied  Louis  XII.  of  France  ;  and  Henry,  a  handscmie  youth  of 
eighteen,  whose  reign  was  to  be  an  eventful  one  f©r  our  country. 

t>.  lii'Iiry  VIII. — All  England  was  pleased  when  Henry  VIII. 
became  king.       He  h.id  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  both  York  and 
Lancaster.       He  was  hearty  and  atliilile,  with  a  kind  word  and  jest 
for  every  one,  and  a  generous  ilisposiMon  which  seemed  to  promise 
he  Avould  not  be  grasping  like  ids  father.      He  had  been  well  edu- 
cated for,  while  his  iddtjr  brotlier  lived,  it  had  been  intended  that 
Henry  should  become  .\rehbisho[»  of  (-anterl)ury.     He 
waK  an  excellent  musician  and  an  admirable  horseman    [lenry^vm 
and  wrestler.     Though  he  had  a  strong  will   and  was 
extremely   vain,    yet  he  had    plenty   of  .sense,    and   wished  to  be 
popnlar  with  his  people,  who  never  entirely  cea.sed  to  love  "Bluff 
King  Hal  '  in  si)ito  of  the  many  wrong  things  he  did.     His  chief 
fault  was  a  monstrous  selfishness.     To  gain  anything  he  wanted,  or 
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to  keep  up  his  popularity,  lie  relentlessly  sacrificed  those  v<rho  had 
served  him  most  f.titlifjiliy  ;  and  as  the  love  of  self,  if  indulged, 
increases  with  a^c,  hv  l)t'c'auie,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  a  coarse, 
brutal  tyrant,  only  kept  in  check  by  his  dread  <»f  unpopularity. 

He  married  his  betrothed,  Katharine  of  Aragon,  s(M)n  after  his 
father's  death,  and  was  crowned  with  his  queen  on  June  24,  1509. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  order  the  prosecution  of  Empson  and 
Dudley,  who  were  put  to  death.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  ships  of  England.  As  yet  he  i)ossessed  only  one  ship  of  war, 
The  (iinti  Unvry,  built  in  his  father's  reign  ;  but  in  1511 

the?re;xt<)r'    *  hirge  ship,  77)«'  Aw"(>/(,  was  captured  from  the    Scots* 

ofouriiio-     }^,j,|   tiijj    next    year    an<:>ther,    TJie    Reiieuf,  was  built, 
dein  nav.v.  "^  .  i      ,-,  » 

carr\  ing  1(^(M>  tons.     This  was  destroyed  by  the  French, 

but  a  larger  one,  [litn-y   (h'ticv  <h'    Die)(,  was  built  in  its  [)lace,  and 

many   others  followed,     Besides   tliis   tlu?  king  founded   the    first 

Navy  OlHce,  and  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  which  has 

done    so   much  good    work    in    erecting   beacons  and    lighthouses, 

licensing  pilots,  framing  laws  for  shipping,  and  jdacing  buoys  in 

dangerous  spots.     When  it  is  aiUled  that  he  established  dockyards 

at  Dejttford,  Woolwich,  and  Portsmouth,  we  see  that  Henry  has  a 

claim  to  be  called  the  founder  of  our  modern  navy. 

lO.  Foreijfll   M'ars- — With    less    wisdom    he    plunged    into 

foreigu   wars,   j(»ining  in  the  Holy  League  formed  by   Spain  and 

«  io     *  4u     Oermany,  to  ])rotect  the  Po])e's  domains  against  Franco. 
Battle  of  the  ./ '       i  i  ,-> 

Spurs,  Auj;.  The  war  was  very  costly,  and  the  English  oidy  gained 
the  town  of  Tournay,  in  Flanders,  which  was  won  in 
the  "  Battle  of  tlie  Spurs,"'  so  called  because  the  French  soldiers 
were  seized  with  a  panic.  In  1514  peace  was  made  with  P^ ranee, 
and  Henry's  yomigest  sister  Mary  was  married  to  Louis  XII. 
Three  month's  later  Louis  died,  and  h's  son,  Francis  I.,  became 
King  of  France. 

Meanwhile  the  Scob     who   were  always   friendly  with  "France, 

had  attacked  Englan;i  in  laKi,  and  Henry  being  away,  the  Earl  of 

Mtleof       f^^'H'^'.v  I'lt^'t  and  defeated  them  at  the  famous  Battle  of 

Flodden       Flodden,    where    James    IV.    was   killed.     Martraret. 

Sept. 9, 1013.   T,  ,       .  1   ,.     T.  H         ) 

Henry  s  sister,  was  now  left  Regent  of  Scotland,  her 

little  son,  James  \.,  being  only  two  years  old.     For  many  years  the 
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Scotch  nf»l)lcs  were  too  busy  quarrelling  among  themselves  to  annoy 
England,  but  fwenfy-uine  years  later,  towards  the  end      Rattle  of 
of  lleury's  roi<'ri,  this  young  Jamos  V.  again  attacked  Solway  Moss 
England,  ;nid  was  dt-fcatijd  at  the  Battle  of  Solway  Moss, 
jiiid  died  (f  gruif.      lie  left  a  bal)y  daughter,  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
the  Queen  of  tiie  Scots. 

11.  WoImcj- --And  now  we  must  keep  our  attention  alive  to 
follow  the  changes  which  took  place,  for  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  is  like 
a  play  acted  in  a  theatre,  as  one  man  or  woman  after  another 
influenced  the  king  for  :\  time,  and  then  gave  place  to  a  rival.  The 
first  and  most  powerful  of  these  was  a  young  man  named  Wolsey,  a 
son  of  a  Wealthy  citizen  of  Ipswich.  He  had  been  chaplain  to 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  very  useful  to  Henry  VHI.  in  France.  As 
soon  as  they  returned  to  Euglaiul  the  kitig  made  him 
Archl)islio[)  of  \{>vk  and  chancellor,  and  the  Pope  after-  tration  of 
waids  created  him  cardinal  and  i)apal  legate.  This  isislis-'Jij 
gave  him  great  power.  As  cliancellor  he  was  chief 
ofiicer  of  the  state  ;  as  legate,  he  had  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Church,  even  over  the  Archbishop  <»f  Canterbury.  Wolsey  was  an 
able,  enlighiened  uiau.  He  encouraged  learning,  and  founded 
Christ  Church  College,  Dxford,  and  he  was  very  skilful  in  foreign 
[lolitics.  linfortuuately,  though  he  devoted  all  his  eiiergy  to  the 
goveinment  of  the  country,  he  was  not  single-minded.  He  was  too 
anxious  to  strengthen  the  [lower  of  the  king  and  to  gain  honor  and 
wealth  for  himscdf.  He  laised  nmney  b}'  benevolences  and  forced 
loans,  and  used  the  law-com-ts  to  wring  fines  from  the  people  ;  and 
while  he  tilled  the  king's  treasury,  he  grew  rich  himself  on  presents 
froui  Henry,  so  that  he  was  able  to  build  the  magnificout  palaces 
of  Hampton  Court  and  York  House  (afterwards  Whitehall)  for  his 
own  residences. 

He  did    not,  however,  get  all   this  wealth  from  England.     The 
greatest  ruliT  in  Europe  was  now  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had 
succeeded   his  materual  grandfather  Ferdinjind  as  King  of  Spain, 
and  had  been  elected  Emperor  of  (J erm any  after  the  death  of  hig 
paternal  grandfather  Maximilian,  while    he  inherited 
the    Nethei-lauds   fr..m    his  father's  mother,   Mary  of     ^EJJo'^e.*" 
liurguTuly.     This  powerful   emperor  was  the  nephew 
of   Henry's   (iucen,   Katharine,   and    both  he    and  Francis  I.  of 
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France  were  very  anxious  to  get  the  support  of  England.     Wolsey 

took  presents  fr<»ni  Uoth,    aiid  played   them  off  one   against  the 

other.      In  1520  Cliarles  \'.  visited  tlie  kini?  at  Canterbury.     A  few 

months  later  Franeis  invited  Henry  to  meet  him  in  France,  and  the 

two  kings  entertained  eaeli  other  with  tournaments  and   feasts  at 

„.  , ,    f  .,, ,    (Juisnes,  not  far  from  Boulogne,  on  the  "  Field  of  the 
Fielcl  of  tliu  '  ^       ' 

Cloth  of       Cloth  of  Cold,"  so  called  from  the  splendour  displayed 
there.     Nevertheless,   on   liis    way  home,  Kenry  mete 
Charles  Y.  again  at  Gravelines,  and  two  years  later  helped  him  to 
fight  against  Francis. 

The  secret  of  all  this  was  that  Henry  wanted  to  halance  the  power 
of  one  monarch  against  the  other,  while  Wolsey,  who  wislud  to  bo 
Pope,  wanteil  to  side  with  the  one  who  woidd  help  him  the  best. 
Charles  Y.  had  prouiiseel  to  use  his  influence,  but  when  two  chances 
had  slip[)ed  by,  \V(.)lsey  began  to  doul)t  liim,  and  clianged  sides. 
In  ir)25  the  emperor  took  Francis  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  l*'ivia  in 
Italy,  and  was  becoming  so  powerful  that  Henry  and  Wolsey  were 
alarmed,  and  after  tri'ating  first  with  one  side  and  then  with  the 
other,  ended  by  making  an  alliance  with  France.     This 
displeased  the  English  people,  for  as  Charles  V.  was    ^ifh'^Yaifee. 
ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  it  checked  their  trade  wich 
Flanders.     Henry  let  Wolsey  bear  all  the  blame,  and  as  the  taxes 
were  heavy,  the  cardinal  l»egan  to  be  unpopular. 

1^5.  Henry  Seeks  a  Divorec  from  Katharine.— It  was 

now  pro^tosed  to  marry  Henry's  only  child,  the  Princess  Mary,  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  French  king.  But  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes 
objected,  saying  that  Mary  was  illegitimate  because  Henry  had 
married  his  brother's  widow.  This  set  Henry  thinking.  He  was 
tired  of  Katharine  ;  they  had  been  married  eighteen  years,  and  her 
only  living  child  was  Mary,  while  he  wanted  a  son.  Moreover  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Aiuie  Boleyn,  one  of  Katharine's  maids  of 
lionour.  So  in  1527  lie  told  the  Pope,  Clement  Yll.,  that  he  felt 
Katharine  was  not  really  his  wife,  and  he  ought  to  be  divorced  from 
her.  He  thought  the  Pope  would  support  him,  for  tmly  five  years 
before  Henry  luul  w  ritten  a  treatise  against  the  reformer  Luther, 
and  Leo  X.  had  given  him  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith.* 
The  Pope  sent  a  special  legate.  Cardinal  Canipeggio,  to  England, 
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v\'h()  tried  to  persuade  Katharine  to  go  into  a  nunnery,  but  she  stood 
lip  for  lier  riidits  and  those  of  lur  child,  so  the  Pope  sunuiKmed 
Henry  to  Rome  to  try  the  question. 

I.'S.  Tsill  of  "Woli^cy.  Now  VV(»lsey,  tliough  lie  wished  to 
servo  th(!  kiii<4,  did  not  think  it  wise  for  him  to  marry  Anno 
Bok^yn.  She  knew  this,  and,  as  her  intluence  was  by  this  time  the 
strongest,  slie  set  Henry  aL,'ainst  1ms  faithful  minister.  Wolsey  saw 
that  he  was  in  danger.  He  hastened  to  give  his  liandsome  palaees 
to  the  king,  and  retired  to  his  arehbislu)pric  of  York.  But  there  he 
was  so  popular  that  Henry  grew  still  more  jeah)us  of  him,  and  a 
year  later  he  was  arrestt'd  for  high  treason.  Ill  and  worn  out  with 
work,  though  only  fifty-nine,  the  cardinal  was  obliged  to  pause  on 
his  way  to  Londt)n  at  the  Abbey  of  Leicester.  "I  come  to  lay  my 
bones  among  vou."  said  he  to  the  monks;  "...  had  I  but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  He  would  not 
have  given  me  over  m  my  gray  hairs,"  and  there  he  died,  Nov.  'J8, 
1530. 

His  place  as  chancellor  was  already  filled  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  a 

just  and  good  man,  who,  howevta-,  could  do  little  against  Henry's 

will      For  six  years  there  had  been  no  Parliament,  because  the  last 

one  had  refused  to  grant  as  much  money  as  the  king   „ 

.         ^  ''  f    Seven  years' 

wanted.      xsow  ni   152!)  a  Parliament  was  summoned,     Parlianunt, 
which  lasted  for  seven  years,  because  it  was  composed 
of  men  willing  to  do  the  king's  bidding.      During  this  Parliament 
some  very  important  changes  were  made  in  England. 

14.  Art  of  Sliprt'lllJIfy. — Henry's  great  wish  was  now  to  get 

free  from  the  Pt)pe,  so  tliat  he  might  carry  out  his  divorce,  and  he 

found  a  new  and  able  minister  who  helped  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 

Thomas  Cromwell,   a    man    who   had    formerly    been    in   Wolsey's 

service,    became  the    king's    secretary  in    15.'}0,   and    he    reminded 

Henry  of  that  law  of  "Pnemunire"  of  Edward  IK.  and 

Ivichard  H.  which  condemned  all  people  to  forfeiture 

and  imprisonment  who  allowed  the  authority  of  the 

court  of  Ixome  to  interfere  with  the  king  or  his  realm. 

Wolsey  had  broken  this  almost-forgotten  law  by  acting 

as  the  Pope's  legate,  and  though  the  king  had  allowed  it,  yet  now 

it  was  made  an  accusation  against  the  cardinal  and,  after  his  death, 
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against  all  the  c'lorjjy  for  haviiii;  followed  him.  The  clergy,  alarmed 
it'st  tlu'y  shoul<l  lost'  tlu'ir  incciiu'S  and  ho  imprisoned,  fell  into  the 
tra{».  They  sent  a  petition  to  l»eg  mercy  of  tlio  king,  and  in  this 
petition  Cromwell  n)!i(U-  tluni  call  Henry  "  I*kotkct()K  and  only 
SrruKMK  IIkad  ok  thk  Ciukoh."  Then  Parliament, 
passed  two  separate  Acts  in  lo.'i.'MolH,  in  which  they 
entirely  a'bolislied  the  l*oj»e'H  authority  in  England. 
They  forhade  tlie  clergy  to  ])ay  hiin  any  longer  the 
"annates"  or  first  fruits  (»f  their  livings,  and  the  clergy, 
•  HI  their  side, gave  u\>  tin-  rii^'ht  of  making  laws  in  Convocatiott.  An 
Aet  was  [)assed  in  l.'»;U,  called  the  "  Act  of  Supremacy,"  creating 
Ht  nry  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  sovereign,  with 
Parliament,  has  ever  sjiu-e  ruled  all  (jui'iititdis  of  the  English  Church. 
Meanwhile  Henry  was  ahleto  go  on  with  his  di.'orce.  Cranmer,  a 
('and)riilge  scholar  who  ha<l  already  sided  with  the 
king,  had  been  made  .Vrchhishop  f»f  Canterbury,  and 
witli  the  helj)  of  a  council  of  bishops,  he  now  ileclared 
the  marriage  with  Katharine  void.  In  loliji  Henry 
married  Anne  B<»leyn,  and  in  Septend>er  of  that  year 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  b<»rn. 

From  this  time  Henry,  freed  from  Wolsey's  control,  and 
complete  master  of  Cliurih  and  state,  followed  his  own  will  and  the 
guidance  of  (Uomwell,  who  was  a  hard,  stern  man,  anxious  to 
increase  the  king  s  power.     Cromwell  had  sities  all  over  the  king- 

...  ,         ,       d<»m,  and  spared  no  one  who  sto(xl  in  his  way.      Yet 

\> ales  iiiKlcr  '  •' 

Eii-lisii  hiw,    it  is  but  just  to  say  that  he  devottsd  himself  to  govern- 
ing the  country,  and  did  not  even  enrich  himself  as 
Wolsey  had  done.     It  was  under  his  rule  that  Wales  was  at  last 
made  entirely  one  with  Kiii:land,  having  English  laws  ami  liberty. 
IJut    on    till!    other    hand,  it   was    he  who  caused  the 
^"fTeasoil'''  '    i'damous  law  to  be  passed  forbidding  people  accused  of 
liiiih  treason  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence.     Strange 
to  say,  when  he  fell  lie  was  the  lirst  to  sutler  under  this  law. 

15.  Sir  Tli<»iiia*»  .M«re.— As  soon  as  Henry's  marriage  was 
declared,  two  Acts  were  {)assed.  one  setting  aside  Princess  Mary 
and  settling  the  succi'ssion  on  Anne's  children  ;  the  other  making 
it  treason  to  den,\'  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  As  a  man  might  be 
called  upon   at  any  time  to  swear  to  these  Acts,  many  suli'ered  for 
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t^mscionco  a.-iko.  One  of  tlie  first,  was  Henry's  best  friend  and 
t;(Muicilli>r,  Sir  Tlioiiiiis  More,  wlio  was  nnicli  respected  for  his 
upi'iulitiK'ss  iiiid  Icanmig,  and  his  Kirii|)h%  hoiuist  character.  Yet 
thi'  kin;,'  pn-sscd  him  so  hard,  he  was  ohhj^'ed  t(t  aeku(»\vled<j;e  that 
he  did  not  ai»|>rM\t;  of  Hie  divorce,  nor  of  the  way  it  had  been 
brouL,dit  about  ;  hoth  lie  and  Fisher,  liishop  of  llochester,  weresont 
to  the  Towi  r  and  executed.  ]Vb»re  died  cheerfully,  as  he  had  lived. 
"  See  me  safe  up, "  he  said  to  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  as  the 
ladder  trendtled  ;  "  coiiiiiig  dt)wn  I  can  take  care  of  myself."  And 
he  m(tved  his  beard  aside  on  the  block.  "Pity  that  should  be 
cut,"  said  he,  "  that  has  not  connnittcsd  treason," 

10.  Statr  of  the  People— This  was  a  sad  time  for  Eng- 
land, as  everything-  was  iiiiscttUMl.  For  some  time  past  the  poor 
had  been  sufl'ering.  The  new  men  who  had  taken  the  land  of  the 
old  nobles  were  able  to  inukc;  more  money  Viy  grajcing  sheep  than  by 
growing  corn,  so  that  less  iiud  was  under  cultivation  and  less  labour 
was  em])loyed.  JM any  tenants  and  labourers  were  turned  out  of 
their  homes;  even  much  of  the  common  land,  over  which  their 
animals  used  to  gr.i/e,  was  now  enclosed  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich. 
Besides  these,  the  retaint'is  of  the  old  nobility  were  thrown  out  of 
service,  causing  a  great  men  ase  of  paupers  and  vagabonds,  so  that 
many  men  gained  their  livelihood  by  robbery  and  murder. 

17.  Kcli^ioilS  t'liail^es-  —  Added  to  this,  men's  minds  were 
much  unsettled  about  religion.     The  old  ties  were  broken,  and  new 
ones  were  n<»t  yet  formed.     People  in  England  were  nmch  moved 
by  the  grt'ut  events  ha[i[)ening  in  (iermany  and  Switzer- 
land, where  Luther  and  his  feliow-reformer,  Zwingli,     ^^J'.I'fnyi"'^ 
were  pvotc^Hmj  against  many  things  done  by  the  Pope 
and  priests,  and  taking  the  IJible  for    their  guide    instead  of  the 
teaching  of    tlie  Chuieh.      Those  who  fijllowed  this  new  teaching 
were  tirst  called  V rote dii lit. •>  in  lo'JU,  and  among  them  were  many 
German  princes.     Now  Henry  had  no  wish  ti>  bring  the  reformed 
reli^don  into  En'.dand,  for  he  himself  had   answered  Luther  ;  but 
having  thrown  ott"  the  power  of  the  Pope,  he  had  set  a  great  move- 
ment going  which  he  could  not  stop.     Under  Cromwell  and  Cranmer 
a  series  of  articles  of  religion  were  drawn  up,  the  worship  of  images 
and  relics  was  forbidden,  and  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
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coiToetcd  by  Miles  CovoiHliilr,  was  published  and  put  in  all  the 
churc'hi's.  The  friends  of  the  new  h'ai'uini,',  and  those  who  ren>"iii- 
bered  the  teaehiiit^  of  \N  ielif  and  the  L< "Hards,  wi-re  jdeased  with 
these  chaui^es,  and  this  made  it  more  easy  f(»r  Cromwell  to  carry  out 
apian  he  had  in  his  mind  to  abolish  the  monasteries. 

Wt!   have   se«'n  h<»w  much  good  the   monks  did  in  olden  times 
among   the   uneivili/rcl    Knglish  :    but    as    the    monasteries    grew 

wealthy,  and  there  was  less  red  work  to  be  done,  indo- 

I)e<f ruction  "      i         ir        i    i  i      i  i.    •  1.1 

of  the        Uniee  and  selt-indulgence   liad  cii'pt  ni  auiong  them. 

'iL'iiG-L'lai'i' ^    Many  of  tht^  monks  and  nnns  were  very  ignorant  and 

immoral,    and    Wolsey   liad    already   with    tlie    |N>pe's 

sanction,  suppressed  some  m(»nasteries  and  built  colleges  instead. 

Cromwell,  who  wanttid  money  for  the  king,  went  farther,  and,  with 

the    hel[>    of    Cranmer,    jiut   down    tlu-se    retreats   altogether,    the 

smaller  monasteries  in   lo.'JiI,  the  larger  ones  in  loJ{!>.     The  monks 

and  nuns  were  dispersed,  sometimes  with  small  pensions,  sometimes 

without.     l*art  of  the  remaining  money  went  to  l)uild  .ships  and 

entlow  cathelral  chapters   and   bishoprics,    and  to   found   Trinity 

College,  CaHd)ridge  ;  but  m<jst  of  it  went  to   the  king,  while  the 

land   was  either  given  to  the  nobles  or  bought  by  them  for  very 

little.     All  this  was  not  done  without  tmuults,  although  Cromwell 

ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  and  the  monks  made  no  resistance. 

Meanwhile  Hein-y  had  taken  a  new  wife.     In  looO  (a  few  months 

afti-r  (i)ueen  Katharine  had  died  in  her  solitary  palace) 

A nM^^'ni !■>"),  ^'"^  accused   .Anne  Boleyn  of  being  vn)faithfid  to  him, 

and  iniuri.ii,'*'  .^,,,1    , ,f   luj^ving    several    lovers.      She    was    tried    and 

WItll    .lallr  ^ 

Sevmour,      belieadeil  on  !\biv  IIK  louO.     The  next  day  Henry  mar- 
ried  Jane  Seymuui',  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting,  and 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  declar.d  illegitimate,  as  her  half-sister  Mary 
had  been  before  her. 

1§.  Rebellions  in  the  North  and  West.— Such  injustice 

and  gross  want  of  feeling  could  not  fail  to  shock  the  nation.     In  the 

north   of  Kngland  the  people  were  already  restless  from  want  of 

work  and  from  the  s'  dden  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  besides  , 

hating  the  new  religion;    and  now  a  serious  rebellion  broke  out,  in 

which  both   nobles    and    peasants    joined.      They  demanded    that 

Mary  should  be  heir  to  the  throne,  that  the  old  religion  should  be 
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restored, and  tluit  Crc.iiiwcll  slioidd  bo  dismissed.  But  the  minister 
was  too  stroll-,'  for  them.  Tliroui,'li  his  spies  he  know  all  their  plans, 
and  after  inal<iii<,'  uuiny  promises,  hv.  dispersed  tlio  rioters.  A  few 
months  later  he  arrested  the  ringleaders  of  this  "  Pili,a-image  of 
Graec,"  as  it  was  called,  and  many  of  the  uoithern  nobles  were 
executed.  About  the  sam(>  time  Cromwell  repressed  another  rebel- 
lion in  the  west  of  En,t,'land,  where  he  arrested  the  Marcpiis  of 
Exeter,  a  i^'randson  of  Kilvvard  IV.,  and  the  «dd  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  Margaret  Plantagenet,  who  were  both  afterwards 
beheaded. 

I».  llealli    «r   C"r<MiiW4'll.— Meanwhile,   at   last,   a   yoim^' 

prince  was  liorn.     On  October  12,  1537,  Jane  Seymour  gave  birth 

to  a  si.n,  who  was  named  Edward,  and  two  hours  after  she  died. 

There  were  now  two  parties  in  the  state.     One  was  the  party  of 

the   Prokdaitt  or  new  rehgion,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 

Jane    Seymour's   brotluir  and  Edward's  nnele,  and   to  this  party 

Cromwell  inclined.     The  other  party  held  to  the  llovian  Catholic  or 

the  oh\  religion,  and  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son 

the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  belonged  to  the  old  no])ility.     Cromwell, 

anxious  to  make  a  blague  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany, 

chose  a  Trotestanl  princess,  Anne  of  Cleves,  for  Henry's  next  wife. 

Unfortunately  she  was  ])lain  and  awkward,  and  Henry 

liked  her  .so  little  that  lie  put  her  away  after  six  months.       Marria-re 

'  "^  .  .         and  rit'iKira- 

This  ruined  Crt.mwell.      Henry  was  so  angry  with  him  tion  of  Anne 

for  having  phicrd  him  in  a  false  position  that  he  caused         1510.  * 

him  to  be  arrested  in  the  Council  Chamber,  where  all 

the  lords  hated  him.    Cromwall  tlung  his  cap  tt)  the  ground.    "  This 

then,"    he  exclainu'd,    ''  is  the  guerdon  for   the   services    I   have 

done.     <  )n  youi-  consciences  I  ask  you,  am  I  a  traitor  ? "      Kxecution 

Then   when    he    received    no   answer,    "  Make    quick   of  Croiuwell. 

,  .  ,     .       Jul}'  :i>:,  1540. 

work,"  said  he,  "  and  do  not  leave  me  to  languish  m 

l)rison."     He  was  attainted  in  parliament  a  few  days  later,  without 

being  allowed  to  speak  in  his  own  defmice,  and   executed  on  Tower 

Hill. 

On  the  very  day  that  his  faithful  minister  suffered,  Henry  married 

his  fifth  wife,  Katharine  Howard,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.    Ho 

had  already  begun  to  be  afraid  that  ho  had  gone  too  far  towards  tho 
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lluforiniitioii,  and  uu\v  Ic.int  towanl.s  the  supporters  of  tlio  old  re 
li<j(itu».  Ho  caus»'<l  I'urliiiiuoiit  to  pass  a  l)ill  auainst 
tilt'  rrotestants  ;  and  t\\»»ilays  after  Cr<»ni\voH  s  diiuth, 
tlio  ourious  sit^lit  was  .soon  of  six  iiu'ii  carried  in  a  cart 
to  oxi'cutioii — tliret;  ('atUnlies  for  denying'  tlio  Su[)rem- 
acy,  and  three  Protestants  as  heretics.     In  the  year  jr>41 

Henry  first  took  the  title  of   Kiiii,' of   Ireland  instead  of  "Lord," 

which  had  been  the  title  ever  since  the  time  (»f   lli'nry  TI.      His 

niarriaL^i!  with  Katharine  Howard  did  not  last  loni,',  for 

Ki\Miiuiii('     it  wastliscovered  that  she  had  had  a  sad  early  lite,  winch, 

lluuartl,      though  sln!  was  nnicli  to  he  pitied,  made  hi'r  unlit  to 

bo  tlie  kiu'^'s  wife.     She  was  helu-aded,  and  the  next 

j^ear  Henry  married  Katharine  l*arr,  wlio  outlived  him. 

*iO.   ncalll  i*V  ll€'iiry>~    'he   kin^  was  now  ovttiny  anxious 

jihdut  the  future  of  his  little  son  Kdward.      Hi;  had  tried  to  betroth 

him  to  the  baby  AFary  Queen  of  Scots,  after  the  death  of  her  father 

in  1542.      liut  he  did  not  siircoed,  and  wars  both  with  Sc(»tlaud  and 

France  draifged  on,  by  the  last  of  which  Henry  gained  tlio  town  (»f 

Boulogne.     He  now'  sehnited  a  council,  com|io.st'd   of  uu;n  of  both 

opinions,  to  govern  after  his  death  till   his  son  should  Ikj  of  age. 

Among  those  was  the  I*]arl  of  Hertford,  Edward's  uncle,  who  aliout 

this  time  began  to  have  great  inilufnce  ovi;r  tla^  king,  and  with  help 

„    ,.  ,        of  (^ranmer  the  Protestant  iiarty  succeeded  in  introcbic- 

litiir;;,\  in-     in.r  jm  Eu^bsli  'iturgy   (t»r  sorvnce),  comp(».stMl   of   tlie 
troduccd.  ■-  1.1 

Litany,  (  reeil,  Connuandments,  and   Lords  i'ray».'r,  to 

bo  read  every  morning  and  evening  instead  <»f  the  Latin  service. 

Hertftu'd    was  mu(;li    afraid    of    the    inthieiice    of    the    Duke   of 
Norfolk,  and  he  j>ersua<led  the  king  that  tlie  duke  meant  to  sei/.o 
the  regency,  and  this  caused  Henry  to  [)erform  his  last  cruel  act. 
Ho  put  the  duke  in  the  Tower,  and  executed  his  son,  tlii'  Larl  of 
Surrey.     Tt  is  said  that  he  had  even  fixed  the  day  for  Norfolk's  execu- 
tion, when  his  own  death  stayed  the  power  of  hi.'--  hand.     He  had  long 
been  growinu-  unwiiildy  and  intirm,  and  ]iv  died  on  Jan.  28,  J547. 
By  his  will  Ldward  was  to  succeed  him,  and  if  he  had  no  childn'ii, 
then  IMary,  and  after  her  Eliza! »eth.      If  thoy  all  throe 
Act  of         jj^_.,]  without  issue,  then  the  crown   was  to  j)ass  to  the 
children    of  his   younger  sister   Mary,    the   widow    of 
Louis  XIL,  who  had  married  the  Duke  of  Sullblk.     Thus  we  see 
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Henry  sot  asido  Mary  Quooii  of  Soots  tho  ^TandchiM  of  his  cldosb 
sister  Margaret  This  "  Act  of  Succession,"  in  which  tho  kiuf,'  loft 
his  crown  hy  will,  shows  what  a  change  had  now  grown  up  since  the 
early  days  when  the  peoplo  elected  their  own  king. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


a  strict 
l'ri)tt'stuiit. 


STRUnOLE  BETWEEN  THE   TWO   RELUU0N3. 

1.  f^ilwiird  YI.  -The  next  two  reigns,  which  lasted  only 
eleven  years,  were  one  continued  struggle  between  the  two  religions. 
Edward  VI.  was  only  ten  years  ohl  when  he  beoanie  ,.,,,^^.j^,.,,  y,^ 
king.  Ht!  ha<l  l«!(n  educated  by  men  of  strong  Pro- 
testant opinions,  and  as  he  was  thonglitful  and  intelli- 
gent, ho  took  an  inttrest  in  these  matters  beyond  his  age.  His 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset  by 
Henry's   will,    managed  to    become  Pn^sident   of    the       p^j,.^,  ^^ 

Council  of  lliigencv,  and  soon  persuaded  the  boy  king      Som.  isft 

,,,11  i>rotL'ctor. 

to  n)ake  him  protector,  so  that  hv  had  almost  supremo 

pow-er.     He  was  an  earnest  man  who  meant    well,  but  he    was  a 

bigoted  ri'former,  greedy  of  wealth  and  not  a  wise  statesuum. 

He  bt;gan  by  making  a  treaty  with   tho  Pr(»testants  in  Scotland, 

and  gathered  an  army  to  try  and  force  the  Scots  to  give  their  queoii 

in  marriage  to  I'rince  Edward.     He  did  indeed  defeat 

them  at  the  famo\is  Battle  of   Pinkieeleugh  nt;ar  Edin-       atuu^k  on 

burgh,   Sept.   1547,  but  he  was   obliged  to  return    to      ^^.S?."^' 

England,  and  his  campaign  did  no  good.     The  Scots, 

enraged  at  the  defeat,  made   haste  to  send  litth;  Queen  Mary  to 

France,  where  slu;  married  the  Dauphin  ten  years  afterwards. 

2.  l*rotOJ*tJiilt  RerdirillM. — In  l^iUgland  Somerset  and  Arch- 
bishop Cianmer  began  at  once  to  i)ush  on  the  Protestant  reforms 
vigorously.  An  Act  was  passed  i"e])ealing  all  tlu^  laws  against  tho 
Lollards,  and  the  six  articles  of  Hi-nry  VIII.  against  the  Protestants. 
Permission  was  given  to  the  priests  to  marry;  the  use  of  tho  Poman 
Catholic  mass  was  forbidden  in  the  churches,  and  all  images  were 
destroyed.     In  154U  the  first  English  book  of  Coniinon  Prayer  was 
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hroiif,'ht  into  iiso,  and  V>y  nv  "  Act  of  Uniformity"  the  clergy  were 
f<irl»i(l(lon  to  use  any  otlu  r  service-book  in  the  cliurchea. atul  people 
were  lecpiired  to  follow  the  now  nli-^ion.  Moreover,  Cranmer 
welcoiiu'd  to  MiiLcland  the  foreign  I'n^testants  who  were  now  esoaj»ing 
from  Spain  and  the  Netlii'rlands,  wlu-re  all  liereticn  were  being 
tortured  under  Charles  V.  bufon;  tini  secret  ti'ibunal  called  the 
huiuisitinn. 

a.  IN>|»iilar  DiNC'Oiiti'lil.— In  the  towns,  where  the  people 

understood  liow  much  tnedom  the  new  religion  gavt^  them,  these 

caanges  w»;re  welcome.       I5ut  in  the  lonely  country  districts  pe(»ple 

cried  out  for  the  ''mass"  to  whieii  they  were  accustomed  ;  and  on 

\\'liitnn>nday   litVJ,  an    insurrection    broke  out  which 

lusurmtinii    spread    all    over    Devonshire    and    Cornwall.      The  in- 
in  tht'  WLst.        ' 

siu'iii'Mts    besieged    Kxetcr.    and    were    with    dilliculty 

defeated  by  Lord  (>rey,  with  the  helj)  of  (Jerman  and  Italian  troops. 

At  the  same  time  another  rising  took  piai-"  in  Norfolk,  among  (he 

r>  I   11-      ;.     agricultu!"ists.     There  was  everywhere  g)'eat  discontent 

Norfolk        Xlie    enclosure    of    the    connnons    and    the    want    of 

work   lilh'd  the    country  with    vagrants,  paupers,  and 

thieves;  and  the  n  Isery  was  increased  by  the  small  supjil}  of  corn 

and  the*  debasmg  of  the  coinagi'.      In  the  last  |»art  of  Henry  VIII. 's 

,.  ,  .,     reign  he  had  raised    i.'o<>,'><>'>  by  mixing  a  great  deal  of 

of  tlif         alloy  witii  till'  silver  tif  wliiili  eoins  were  made,  so  that 

each  coin  was   really    worth    less   than  it  ]»retended  to 

lie  ;  an<l  now  the  mass  of  gold  and  silver  coming  in  from  America 

low>red     the     \alue     still    irKue.       l>y    (k'gret's    a    shilling   became 

only  Wdi'th  sixpi^nce,  whiU'  wages,  or  tlii'  nnmldr  of  eoins  eaeh  man 

receiviul  for  work,  remained   the  sanu^       ^'et  I*arlianient  passed  a 

sevi're  1  iw  against  xagraiiry   m    ir»4S,  us  if  men  eould  work  and  [)ay 

when  neither  work   nor  iiionev   was    to  bo  had.      At  last,  in  If)-*!) 

twenty  thousand  men  colh-eted   Pear   Norwich  under  Robert  Ktit,  a 

tanner,  and   'efeating  the  royal  trottps,  dc.nanded  that  the  grievances 

oi  the    p"or    si" mid    bo    icdres.sod,  eiu'lnsnu's  forbidden,  and  t:he 

ministers  dismissed. 

Lord  Warwick  put  down  the  rebellion  with  (Jerman  trooi>3  ;  but 
so     many     distui  iiaiici's    made     Soim»rsot    very    unpopidar.       II» 
had  become  lieh  an<i  overliearing,  and    had   built    himst'lf   in    the 
Strand  a  grand  palace  called  St)merset  House.     Moreover  just,  at 
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this  time,  he  arrostcd  and  executed  his  own  brother,  Admiral 
Seymour,  who  had  married  Katliarine  Parr,  and  after  her  death  had 
tried  to  marry  Frinc(\<=is  Elizabeth,  and  to  supi'bnt  his  brother  with 
the  young  king.  Tliis  nnirder  of  a  brother,  even  if  necessary, 
shocked  the  nation,  aTul.  the  council  forced  Somerset  to 
resign  the  protect orsh'.[).  .  Ho  remained  on  the  council 
three  yeats  hmger,  aiul  then  Earl  Warwick,  fi-aring 
his  intiuence,  caused  him  to  be  attainted  and  executed. 


Somerset 
executed, 


This  Earl  of  Warwick,  John  Dmili'y,  who  now  becivme  protector, 
was  the  son  •>f  the    Dudley  who  extortiul  money  for 
Heiny  VII.      He  was  a  seltish  man  ;   but  even  if  lio      wa'^wCk 

had  been  a  rider,  he  could  scarcely  have  ])revente<i  the       l'«(oiiies 

^  '■  protector. 

troubles  caused  by  the  low  value  of  nionii}'  and  want  of 

work.       He  too  favoured  the    Protestants.       CJardiner,   Bishop  of 

Winchester,  and  lionner,  ]iish(>p  of  London,  were  nnjtrisoned  in 

the  Tower  for  ujjholding  the  old  beliefs,  while  Latimer  and  llidley, 

two  Protestant  l>ishoi)s,  tooK  iheir  j)lace.s.       A  second  ^,(^.<^„j  ,\ctof 

I*rayer-})ook  and  Act  of  X'niformity  were  issued  in  L0o2,    Uniformity, 

and  the  young  prince  in  his  zeal  nearly  caused  a  war 

with  Sjtain  by  insisting  that  his  sister  Mary,  wh<»    was  a  Poman 

Catholic,  should  give  up  hearing  "mass"  in  her  chapel. 

4.  l-]duaiMl  Vff.%  lirraiiiiiiur  HicIk^iiIm. — Turning  from 
these  religious  disputes,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  learned  men  were 
trying  to  givts  education  to  poor  children.  Already,  in  Henry  VllI  's 
reign.  Dean  C'olet  had  founded  St.  Paul's  Scliool,  and  now  many 
irivate  ])eoiilo  began  to  est.l)lish  foundation  schools  Edward  VL 
emlowcd  no  less  than  eighteen  granniiar  schools,  with  grants 
(jbtaini'd  tioui  tin;  su}ijiression  of  various  monasteries.  The  lilue 
Coat  School,  or  Christ  Chur<^h  Hospital,  was  founded  in  LVili  for 
foundlings  anil  orphans,  in  consecpience  of  a  sermon  jtreached  by 
Pishoj)  Pidley  before  the  king,  j)ointing  out  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Lv'Midon  poor. 

Already,  however,  the  y«)ung  king's  reign  was  drawing  to  a  ch)se. 
Consumption  had  seized  upon  him,  and  his  councillors  saw  that  ho 
could  n  .t  live  long.  Warv.ick,  .vho  had  been  made  Duke  of 
^uriiiuiiiberland    ^tho    Pevcies    had    lost    the    earldom    by  being 
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iittainted),  now  saw  thac  if  Mary  (miho  to  the  throne  she  would  bring 
Ladv'.iane     ^>'ick  the  Ro.nan  Catholic    religion,  and  ho  would  hv 

firt'.v  iiiiiiied    ruined.     So   he   persuadtul  Edward  to  sign  a  paper, 

tOBUceuetl,  .,       ,.         .  ,,  ,    _,,.      ,      ,  ' 

putting  aside    Iiih    sisti'is   Mary   and   Jl.lizal)eth,    and 

naming   as  his  successor  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  graii'   hiughter    of 

Henry  VII  I. 's  sister  Mary  (xff  tahle  j).  I J  2). 

Latly  Jane  (irey  had  married  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  the  Duke 

of  Northumberland's  son,  a  few   weeks  before,  and  thus  the  duke 

hoped  to  ki-ep  his  power.     All  the  great   men  round  Edward  signetl 

this    ])aper,  though    it    was    really   valueh'ss  without    the    consent 

of  Parliament.     On  fluly  <>,  ir).").'},  the  young  king  died  at  the  early 

age  of  sixteen,  having  reigned  only  six  years. 

5.  JUary. — As  soon  as  ;he  king  was  dead  Northumberlaiul  sent 

off  a  bod}'  of  Soldiers  to  llundsoii,  in  JIertf<n'dshire.  to  take  Mary 

prisoner,  and  prevent  her  coming  to  claim  the  throne.     Then  he 

hastened  oil'  with   four  other   lords  to  Siou  House,  and  kneeling 

before   Jjidy  .lane   (iiey   hailed   her   as    (jueen.     The 

r.ofly  Jp.ne     hututiful,  aecomplislHjd  girl   of   sixti-eii    had  never  a 
(;iLV  pro-  .        ' 

cliiiiiii'i  in     thought  or  wish  for  the  cr<twn.  and  she  was  terrified  at 
Julj  10,  l;i'ii3.    the  greeting.      It  was  only  l)y  working  upon  her  feel- 
ings fus  a  i*rotestani   that  she  could  be  persuaded   t(. 
ttppose  IVIary.     Northumberland  ]»roclaimed  her  (|ue(.'ii  in  London, 
but  the   people  lisU'ued  sulleidy,  for  they  hated  Northund)erland, 
and  looked  upon  Maiy  as  theii-  lawful  sovereign, 

Meanwlvile  INlary  had  not  bien   idle.      >Varned  by  secret  friends, 

she  had  escaju'd    before  Northuml>eilan«rs   s<»ldier.s    arrived,    and 

taken  refugt;  with  the;  Duke  of   N«»rfolk's    family,    the    liowaiuK. 

There  she  soon  gathered   iliousands  nroiind  her,  and  marching  into 

London,  was  received  wilh  shouts  of  joy.     Even  North- 

chiim/.Un     nniberlaiid,    who    had    retreated    to   Cambridge,   was 

Loiidnii,       (ibliL'ed,  when  she  Wiis  proclaimed  there,  to  throw  up 
July  IM,  i.'.i-i       .  .  '■ 

his  (;ap  and  shout  with  tlm  rest.     He  was  arrested  and 

Bcnt  to  the  Towt  r,  rogether  with  his  son  and  Lady  Jane  Grej,  and 

was  executed  a  month  later,  regretted  by  none. 

H.  Tlie    Itoiiiaii   4'iitliolU*   KeliKioii    UcNlort'd.— Th 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  ihi;  Ibshops  lioinu  r  and  (lardiner,  were  no 
Bet  free  from  the  Tower,  and  the  I'rotestaiit  Bishops,  liatiinur  uud 
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rrannier  wore  sent  there  in  their  phice.  AVhen  Parliament  mefc 
Mary  was  dt'clari'd  le^ntimate,  and  all  the  laws  passed  in  Edward's 
roiv'n  r(4>oale(l.  T\\c  married  priests  were  driven  from  their 
churches,  the  Prayer-bttok  was  forbidden  and  the  mass  restored, 
though  Parliaiiu^nt  discussed  this  last  chan<,'e  for  many  days. 
Bonner  was  made  Bishop  of  London,  and  (ilardincr  was  matle 
chancellor,  while  the  (piten  was  much  guicVed  in  all  she  did  by 
Siuion  Henard,  tlu^  Spanish  ambassador. 

So  far,  except  in  London  and  some  of  the  large  towns,  the  country 
was  well  satisfied  to  have  back  the  old  religion.  But  Mary  wished 
to  (ro  nnich  further.  To  understand  and  pity  her  for  the  cruelties 
wliich  took  place  in  her  reign  we  must  ])ut  ourselves  in  her  placo. 
She  was  a  conscientious  but  narrow-minded  woman,  character 
thirty-seven  vears  of  age,  who  had  sulVen  d  from  her  of  j^ieen 
childhood  ui)wards.  Half  a  Spaniard,  and  devoted  to 
her  mother  and  her  mother's  pt'ople,  she  had  seen  that  mother 
divorced  and  disgraced  from  no  fault  of  her  own,  and  Anne  Holeyn, 
Elir''d)eth'H  mother,  made  qiu^en  in  her  stead.  Mary  bad  been 
tai.^dit  to  connect  tiiis  great  sorrow  of  her  life  witii  the  decrees  against 
the  pope  and  the  introduction  of  the  new  reliL^ion.  Her  t'atlier  had 
always  been  harsh  with  her:  atid  her  half- sister  Elizabeth,  whom 
she  always  refused  to  speak  of  as  princess,  was  named  as  the  future 
(pieen.  Then  lame  her  little  brother  Edward,  \\ho  to<tk  precedence 
of  both  liis  sisters,  and  during  his  reign  tried  to  force  Mary  to  give 
up  her  religion.  Can  we  wonder  that  she  felt  bitter  against  those 
who  o]i)iressed  her  i 

".  .  TliC  <lUC«*ir«  I?larria«:€\--  liy  her  brother's  death  every- 
tliin<'  was  now  altered.  The  people,  disLjusted  at  Northumberland's 
conduct,  haiUHl  Mary  gladly  as  their  cpieen,  and  for  the  first  time 
she  was  free  and  had  power.  Her  great  wish  was  to  rest(jre  'ho 
Pope's  rule  in  Knglaml.  a-id  as  a  step  towards  this,  she  listened  u) 
Henard  when  ho  proposed  she  should  mairy  her  cotisin  Philip  of 
Sj>ain,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and  the  chief  supporter  of 
till'  ]v(»man  Catholics.  'J'his  engagement  displeased  the  people  and 
the  Parliament  very  mueh,  for  they  wished  her  to  marry  Edward 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  gieat-grandson  of  Edward  IV.  They 
were  afraitl  of  a  Spanish  king,  wIm  might  claim  too  much  power  in 
England,  and  also  introduce  the  cruel  Lujuisitiou, 
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'J'lie  people  in  all  parts  of  Ijijl.-md  ])eojiim-  very  uneasy,  and  a 
C(>:»spiracy  was  formed  in  Dcvoii.shiri',  NN'aKs,  tin-  Midland  Comities, 
and  Kent  to  marry  Prinet'ss  Eli/al»rth  to  tlu'  Mail  <>f  Devon,  and 
place  them  on  the  throni'  insteatl  of  Mary.  l>iit  thnm^li  misiiianage- 
ment  only  the  pt'ople  of  Kt-nt,  rose,  undi'r  a  Uiavc  Kinti.^h  ^^mth-man, 
Sir  Thomas  \N  yat.  'riicy  si'i/A'd  the  caiiiion  aiid  tiif  ships  in  the 
Thames;  and  I'Vt-n  thr  militia,  uln-ni  llu-  Duko  nf  Nnrfolk  Ifd 
...      .         against    tluni,    drso-ti'd    and    jnini'd    the    insurj;ents, 

ici.ilii.m,  crying,  "A  N\yat,  a  \\\\at."  It  was  Mary  herself  who 
savi'd  the  day.  Shr  rodf  holdly  to  (luildhall  and 
appi'aled  to  the  loyalty  of  tin*  i-itizcns,  promising,'  not  to  marry 
without  the  consent  of  I'arlianunt.  Wlun  Wyat  anixcd  in  Londoti 
hi.H  way  was  harrrd  l»y  'jr).(HM»  men.  lIi;  was  taken  jirisoner  at 
Tempk;  liar  and  sent  to  the  Tower.    " 

A   terrible  rcvon^^'e    followed.       Mary,   who  had  till  now  sjiariid 

Lady  Jane  (irey,  consented  that  she  and  her  hushand  should  he  put 

to   death.       They    were    both    executed    on    Kid),   J 2, 

'•;;;;;,;'';,;;;',;;'    1554.      LonlsCirey,   Snllolk.    Wyat.  and  <.ther  h-aders 

<;r(\  :iinl      wi'iv  1)1  hea<led  scton  after,  autl   more  than  a  hundred 
othiii. 

commoners  were  han'..;;«'d.      Princess  Kli/^'d»eth  was  sent 

to  the  Tower,  an<l    Itenard   wished   her  also  to  he    put   to   death, 

htit    Chancellor   (Jardiner    pri'veiiieil    it.       Slu'    was    placed  un<li;r 

care  at  Woodstock   in  n.xfordshire,  and  afterwards  at   IJatliehl  in 

Hertfordshire. 

A  few  months  later.  Jnly  1054,  Mary  was  married  to  IMiilip.  It 
was  n«>t  a  hapjiy  union.  I'arlianunt  would  not  allow  Philip  to  1)h 
crowned  kini.^,  and  lu'  did  not  love  his  middle  at,'ed  wife,  though  ho 
was  always  courteous  lo  her.  He  r«  uiaiued  in  I'ln^'land  a  year, 
hoping  she  might  have  a  son,  hut  grew  weary  at  last  and  went  hack 
to  his  kingdom.  M<aii while  Mary  j»us!.ed  on  lier  designs.  She 
managed  to  get    a    tolerably    obeiiieiit    Pailiament    t'leeteil,  whicii 

A    iv  1  (if       Cviusenti'd    to    receive    a    h'gat*'    ficiin    the    Pope,   and 

Icirati  fioin     Cardinal    Pole,   sou  of    tliat    Marchioness  of  Salisbury 
tlio  Topf.  1111  \'  I  I  I  .  1     , 

wlio  was  belmaiied   in    lleiiiy    Nlll.  s  reign,  sailetl   up 

the  Thanu!s  with  a  .•-ilvrr  cro.Ks  on  the  bow  of  his  barge,  and  granted 

aliHolution  in  tlu?   Popes   name    to    the   Lords  antl  Commons  who 

knelt  to  receive    it.     Thus    lai    there  was  no  opjMisition.      In  1054 

Caidaml  Pi^lo  hecanic  Archbihliop  of  Canterbury,  and  toi>k  a  clii«'f 
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pface  in  the  Coiuu-il.     lint  wlun  th<'  Vnyc  Paul  IV.  dt-manded  that 

cv.  TV  nrvr  ..iCIiiiivli  i.inpiTt.v  in  KnuliUid  shnnid  he  givtu  })ack,  this 

was  t(.(.  n  ni-li.       IMarv  ^^avt-  what   slu-  cculd,  iMit  tiie 

•    *        1  111  ii     •     1        1  Nnlik's  rc- 

gi«;at  ni>l>U'-  s\\(.rc  that  tlioy  w<nUd  kot-p  their  land  as    f,,,,. ,,,  .^rive 

lon^;  as  they  had  a  swnrd  l.y  their  side.     So,  hy  dividin-     "';,^,i;,7'*' 
theCstuttsot  thr  nK.iiaHturies  anionjj;  the  in.ltK's,  Henry 
VI 11.  liad  pu    an  ellcctual  stc-^.  to  the  Pope  regaining  any  real  hold 
on  Kn^laiid. 

S.  IN'rs<M-iiiioii  of  the  l»roe<'stJliits.  A  .sad  st(»ry  of 
crnelty  and  .snti'iiing  remains  to  bo  tohl.  Mary  tiioiight  it  her 
duty  to  try  and  root  out  those  heretics  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
holy  faith.  The  ohl  statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  again.st  tlie 
Lolhirds  were  put  in  foree  auain,  and  the  tir.st  victims,  IJogers,  a 
canon  of  St.  Pauls,  and  Ilo<.per,  P.ishop  of  (Jloueester,  were  burnt 
at  the  .stake,  Feb,  Jf^n.  Otiieis  followed  ra[)idly,  four  in  April 
and  May,  six  in  dune,  eleven  \n  July,  eighteen  in  August,— the  roll 
of  martyrs  went  on  increasing,  in  ( October  Latimer  and  Kidley 
were  cliaine'l  back  to  Itack  at  the  .same  stake. 

"Play  the  man,  Master   Pulley,"  said   Latimer,  "we  shall  this 
day  li<dit  such  a  candle  in  Kn^land  as  by  the  grace  of 
(lod   shall  never   be   [)Ut  out.        And  so  they  did.      It       i,,i,i,u.r. 
was    not    the    (|Uestion  which    religion    was    right,    or     '[1;)/;,;^,;^.';'' 
which   wioiiu,  that  mattere<l  so  much  to  England.     It 
was  uliethiT  a  man   has  a  right  to  believe   according  to  his  con- 
science. aii<l  has  the  strength  lo  staiul  by  that  right.     The  burning 
of  these  men,  and  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1550,  when  he  thrust 
his  right    haiul  tirst    into  the    tlame  because  he    had    once   weakly 
si-aicd  a  recantation,  did  liiiht  the  candle  of  truth  and  courage  amid 
tlie  deep  uloom  of   persecution.      .\t    It  ;ist    two  liuiidn'd  and  eighty 
honest  and  ( iod  tearing  iM'oj.h-  j-erished  for  their  religion  in  three 
years.      Ibit   they  did  not,  die  in  vain,  for   the  terror  which  over- 
shadowed the  land,  while  it  sent  away  good  nu'ii  as  exiles  to  Frank- 
furt  ami  tbnieva,  made   Honian  Catholics  as  well  as   Protestants  in 
Fnuland  reth  ct  how  dangerous  ir  is  t«)  allow  either   Pope  or  Sover- 
eign to  sacrifice  men's  lives  f^r  honest  religious  opinions. 

J>.   IjO*!*  4»r  t'alaU    -  People  now  began  to  speak  in  whispers 
of  the  (jueen'a  feeble  health,  and  to  long  for  a  time  wlion  Iiorrors 
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would  coaso.  Nor  did  T^liilij)'s  second  visit  to  Enpjl.and  in  1557 
tend  t.o  inipnjvo  matters  He  r.une  t(»  luTsuade  Mixvy  to  join  liini 
in  a  war  against  Fi-ance.  It  was  undertaken  sorely  against  tlio  will  of 
the  Cotuicil,  and  Mary  in  the  end  rei,'retted  it  l»itterly  ;  for  in  loo-S 
Calais,  which  was  not  projterly  defended,  uas  retaken  by  the 
F'renoh,  after  havini,^  been  Enijlisli  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  \N  hen  the  fortress  of  CJuisnt'S  within  the  i)ule  of  Calais  was 
fiurrendtsred  soon  after,  the  English  no  longer  p< assessed  a  foot  of 
land  on  the  contini'ut.  iNlary  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that  when 
she  died  the  name  of  (.'aJais  would  be  foinid  engraven  on  her  heart. 
Her  death  took  jilace  in  the  same  yivir,  on  Nov.  17,  1008,  and 
Cardinal  i'olo  died  twenty-two  lioui-s  after. 
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1.  Klizabotll. — Prim-ess  Eli/,a))eth  was  sitting  under  a  tree  in 
llattield  Park,  Ncn'.  17,  ITioH,  when  she  received  the  news  that  she 
was  (»>ueen  <»f  England.  She  fell  on  her  knees  and  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  the  Lords  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes,"'  and  theso 
words  were  stamped  on  tlu;  gold  coiiijvgo  all  throngb  ji^r  reign.    ' 

As  a  woman  Elizabeth  had  many  fn.l  great  faults;  as  a  <jueen  wo 
can  scarcely  admire  lier  too  nuich.  She  could  truly  say  at  the  end 
of  lu'r  reign,  *'T  have  ever  used  to  set  the  last  jtulgment-day 
befoi'e  mine  eyes,  and  so  to  ride  as  I  shall  have  t(t  answi-r  before  a  jL 

higher  .Judgt".  to  whose  judgment-seat  1  do  a|)i>eal  tluit  never  thought 
was  cherished  in  my  hi-art    that  ^'t  iided    not  to  juy  peo^de's  good.*' 
From  hci'  father  she  inherite<l  a  strong  will,  courage, 

EViyl\.hi'i\\^  self-contidence,  and  a  love  <»f  pojmlarity,  together  with 
great  want  of  snicerity  and  (»f  gratitude  towards  those 
who  served  her.  Her  fondness  for  gaiety,  tine  dre.ss,  and  cocpietry, 
she  had  from  her  mother  ;  ami  vanity  fnnu  Itoth  parents.  But 
Elizabeth  was  not  a  meri!  vain  cotpiette.  She  had  a  deep  sense  of 
her  duty  as  a  ijueen,  and  the  wisdom  to  choose  good  counciHors  ; 
while  sl'o  often  saw  even  more  clearly  what  wtis  for  her  people's 
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good  ilian  they  di<l  thomaelvos.  The  work  sho  had  before  her  was 
to  kcL^)  her  plaet-  on  the  throne,  to  free  the  country  from  foreign 
entMiiiea  aii<l  heavy  taxes,  and  to  restore  civil  and  reli<,'ion.s  order,  so 
tliat  ?jiiL,dand  iniLjht  Ihj  a  stroiiij;  and  nnittul  nation.  If  in  (K)ing  this 
she  was  tiften  untruthful  and  capricious,  it  is  some  excuse  that  sho 
was,  as  slu!  herself  said,  ''a  weak  vvonuin,"  who  had  to  play  her 
game  against  powerful  enemies. 

/J.  W<>ak  State  of  Elljsljllld.— Nothing  could  bo  worse  than 
the  state  (I'  Kiigland  when  Eli/,al)etli  came  t(»  the  throne.  By  giving 
up  the  Church  lands,  and  by  the  ruinous  war  with  France,  Mary 
had  drained  the  tnastiry.  The  terrible  persecutions  had  driven 
the  best  men  into  exile  and  the  country  to  the  verge  of  rebellion, 
while  tho  gciueral  discontimt  made  life  and  property  insecure. 
Added  to  these  troubles  within,  there  were  serious  dangers  from  with- 
out. Civil  war  wjus  raging  in  Irelantl,  and  Scotland's  queen,  Mary 
Stuart,  who  was  now  married  to  the  French  dauphin,  declared  Eliza- 
beth to  be  illegitimate,  and  claimed  the  English  ihr  ne  for  herself. 
On  tho  continent  a  great  struggle  was  going  on  between  Romai> 
Catholics  and  l*rotestants,  which  lasted  all  through  Elizaljeth's  reign. 
Henry  II.  of  France  was  struggling  to  put  down  his  Protestant 
subjects,  the  llnuuenots;  and  l*hilip  was  l)urning  heretics  in  Spain. 
Though  Philip  was  at  first  frit'ndly  to  Elizabeth,  because 
he  was  afraid  of  France,  he  never  really  wished  her      Htru«''X'* 

well.       Moreover,  Philip's    fatluT   Charles  V.  had  in-        "">*»« 

.  ,  .         continent. 

herited  the  Low  Countries  or  Netherlands  from  his 
grandmother,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  married  Maximilian  of 
Austria.  Now  the  Netherlanders  had  become  staunch  Protestants, 
and  were  already  l)i'ginning  to  grow  restless  under  the  rule  of  Philip 
II.  aJul  the  IiKpiisition.  Thus  Euro])e  was  divitled  into  two  liostile 
camps,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  the  l*ope,  Paul  IV., 
who  had  regained  much  power  in  England  during  Mary's  reign,  was 
waiting  to  see  which  sic'e  Elizabeth  wt)uld  take. 

She  wisely  took  neither  *at  first.     She  kei)t  many  of  the  ministers 
who  had  been  on  Mary's  Council,  adding  to  them  an  able  .statesnuin, 
Sir    William    C\;cil,    afterwards    Lord    liurleigh,    who 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  served  her  faithfully  all    ceoii  stcre- 
his  life.     She  refu.sed  to  alter  the  Church  se^  vice  until   '"^  ""^  '•''^'«- 
Parliament  had  met,  and  meanwhile  she  declared  she  would  not 
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nn'ddlo  witli  the  conacionces  of  lier  subjects,  but  would  leave  e.ach 

one  free  to  hold  his  own  opiuious  so  lon<T  jis  ho  attended  the  public 

Worship    jirosrribi'd    by  tlu-    law.       W'hiii    I'ailiaincnr 

opimoii  w  irli  '  ' 

(lutwiipl       Eliziibi'tli  K'u'itiuiate  and  true  Queen  of  Eii'^land,  and 

cnnfoniiitv.  .  i     i  r     t  ■         ■>         n^\ 

to  |iass  "Ai'ts  ot  Sti|trrniaoy  aud  I'niionnity.  J  he 
first  riMjuiri'd  all  the  clcrj^y  to  iiikv  the  oath  of  the  (|uet'n'.ssupi«Miiacy_ 
Tlu!  scicond  restored  the  l*rayi'r-book  of  Edward  VI.,  with  some 
t'liany;i's  a<j;reeal>le  to  the  Kouiau  ('at holies,  aiul  obliu;ed  all  the  peo- 
j)le  to  attend  sfrvieti  or  p;iy  a  ht  avy  finr. 

Tho    Bishops  w<  ro  stauuch    IJoinati  (\itholies,  and    all   but  onii 

refused  to  luUr  llu'  oath  of  suprcniaey.     As  this  was 

Oath  of        denyin|j;  tlu-  (pi.-cn  as  tlu'ir   Head,  tlu-y  wi'rc  dt|>ri\t'd 

KupreiiiiiL-y.    j,f  their  sics,  and    I'rotcstant  bishops  wen-  put  in  their 

placi'S.  hut  Eli/ibftli  was  careful  not  t(»  press  the 
lower  cli'rtiy  too  hard  No  uotii-c  was  taken  of  those  who  nei,deeted 
to  eoiue  and  take  the  oiirh  and  in  many  jilaees  the  parish  priisst 
went  on  hoMiiiL?  mass  in  his  iiousu  f<»r  the  i{oman  t  at  holies,  while 
he  used  tl:e  Eiii,dish  st  rxii-e  in  the  (Miureh.  Matthew  Parker,  a 
learned  and  pnuh'ut  man,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
so  for  a  tiuu^  Elizabeth  avoided  reliu'ious  disj)utes  such  as  were  goinij 
on  abroad. 

it.  St'Ate  <»f  S<'«»1IiiihI.     The    next   dilHculty    was    Scotland, 
where  Mary  of  (Juis"  was  i-emniu'^  as  re<4ent,  because  her  dau'^diier. 
Mar}'  Stuai't,  was  now  Qtii>eu  of  France.     For  many  yeai's  St-otland 
had  been   gradually  adoptin;..^    I'rotestantism.      Many  (»f   the   mtui- 
asti'ries   had  bticonu?  cori'upt,  and   tlu^  nobles    were  jealous   of  tho 
wealth  and  power  of  the  (Miurch.     Many  of  them  theri'fore  eneour- 
a;,'ed  the  new  reli'4iou,and  tliost'  Eni^lisli  l*r(»tt'stants  wlio  ha<l  eseaj)ed 
over  till'  bi.nUr  dtirim,'  the   piisecuti(»ns  of  tlu;  last  reii^'u  were  wel- 
conu'd.     Sti-rii  and  earnest  by  nature,  the  Set»tch  went  fartluT  than 
the  English,  and  became  followers  of  tbe  great  teacher,  .bil.n  Oalviu, 
of  (!ene\a.       In   b'toT  a  lai\'i!  bo.ly  of  nobles  met  at  Ed- 
Lords  of  the    inburgh,  and  pledoe*!  themselves  to  support  each  other 
iion'K'^)"t-    ■'^"'^  spread  the  new  doetrine.     The  pledge  they  signed 
land,  i.v.7.     is  called  the  "First  Covenant,"  and  they  took  the  name 
of  the  "Lords  of  the  Congregation."  Now  Mary  of  (  niiso 
was  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic,  and  when  she  tried  to  put  down  tluj 
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now  doctrinos,  tlio  lu-oplo,  led  by  the  famous  Calvinist  preacher, 
.lolui  Knox,  (lest roved  Hie  iiiia,t,'es  in  the  churehes  and  bn.ko 
out  into  o|.»n  relullion.  The  re;,'ont  tru'd  to  eiilorco  her  rule 
by  the  liel|)  <.f  a  Fiencli  army,  but  the  Lords  of  tht^  ('«)iii,'reiiation 
oceunied  E.linl.ui-^h  and  held  a  Parliament.  They  were  anxious  to 
by  ti-ee  from  their  old  allies,  the  French,  and  asked  Eliziiboth  to 
help  them. 

ElizMbeth  hesitated,  for  slie  did  not  like  to  support  rebels  against 
their  soverei!,Mj.       But  a  French  arniy  in  Scotland    was  a  serious 
dan^'rr  to  Fngland,  so  at  lust  she  siiit  the  En,ulish  fleet  to  the  Fnth 
of  Fortli,  and  8(X)()  men  under  Lord  (irey  to  heli>  in  the  siege  of 
Leith.     Just  tluii  the  queen  regent  died,  and  the  Council  of  J.ords 
who  took  the  (Government,  signed  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh      ^^^^^^  ^^ 
by  which  the  French  promised  to  leave  Scotland,  and     idinix'injrh, 
clio  Lords  promised  that  Mary  Stuart  shouM  not  claim 
the  English  crown,      liut  M:\rv  lu-rself  would  never  c<»nsent  to  sign 
this  promise.     The  Scotch   I'arlianumt  then  formally  adojtted  the 
Geneva  Confession  of  Faith  and  Protestantism  has  heeu  the  religion 
of  Scotland  ever  since.     A  few  months  later,  Mary's 
French  husband,  Iving  Francis  II.,  died,  and  the  next    Miin''<"'eoa 
ye;i,r  she   retiu'ned,   to   take   lu'r   place   as  Queen  of     ^"Jji'jll^j^ 
Scolland.     But  for  the  moment  Elizabeth  had  nothing 
t(^  fear  from  Mary,  having  the  Protestant  lords  on  her  side. 


1.  Prosprrity  of  EnKlaild.— Meanwhile  peace  at  home  was 

•  riving  England  time  to  grow  prosperous.     The  treasury  was  relilled 

by  claiming  back  the  Church  hinds  and  by  great  economy;  while  by 

calling  in  the  base  coin,  and  giving  njoney  once  more  its  true  value, 

Cecil    removed   a   heavy    burden    from    the    people.       In    ir>()l    a 

oomuiissiou  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  great  distress, 

and  in  loO'i  the  mayor  of  each  town  and  the  church-wardens  of  each 

villa<'e  were    ordered   to  raise  a  fund    among  the  in- 

>iii<i_,v     ».  o  Poor-law 

habitants  to  provide  for  their  own  poor.      Ihis  was  the    estahiished, 
be<^inuing  of  the  first  "Poor-law"  which  was  confirmed 
by  Act  of  ]*arliament  in  IGOl,  and  lasted  down  to  our  century  in 
]S:M.     Though  it  became  at  last  a  serious  burden,  it  was  then  a  wise 
uieaaui-e,  and  helped  to  restore  order. 
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But  it  was  by  making  property  soetire  that  Elizabeth  did  most  for 

hor  pt'oplt'.      Till'    Ijiiwlowiu'rs  and  yentry  now  began 

iiH  Ills  ill      to  work  tlu'ir  farms  bfttcr,  to  study  tlio  use  of  manures, 

ft;rii.  II  iiii»\    .^j^j  j^^^^.  ^^^  plant  (lilU'ri-nt  crops  in  succession;  and 

though  it  was  no  doubt  a  misfortuni'  that  tlu;  labourers  no  loU'^'iT 

had  land  t»f  tlu'ir  <»wti,  yet  better  farniin{^  gave  better  crops  and  \ 

employed  more  hands. 

Jiidustries,  manufactures,  and  tra<le  began  also  to  revive,  giving 

work  to  many.       The  religious  tr(»ul)les  in  tlie  Netherlands  drove  j 

many  Flemings  over  to  England,  and  the  English  learnt  from  them  ? 

how  to  weave  cloth  and  silk  better,  to  make  soap  and  oil  for  dressing 

it,  and  t«)  dye  tluur  chith  at  home.      The  northern  towns  began  tu 

flourish,  and  Manchester  friezes,  Halifax  cloth,  and  ShetKu'ld  cutlery 

became  famous.       Moreover,  gooils  and  money  which 
Trade  and  .   ^  ^       .  i-.xniij 

nmiHifac-      used  to  go  to  Antwerp  now  came  direct  to  Jliiiglana. 

tures.         l^.^xw  gold  and  silver  from  America,  gold  (b is t  and  ivory 

froui  Africa,  silks  and  cott(»n;,  from  the  Eiist,  found  their  nuu'ket  in 

London,  where  Sir  Thonnus  (iresham  built  the  lloyal  Exchange  in 

ir>) ■»(■>,  as  a  hall  in  which  the  merehants  might  meet.     The  enconrage- 

nuiit,  too,  given    by  the  (j\ieen    to   ship]iing   adventure  caused  a 

regular  merchant  navy  to  sprinij  up,  le<l  i)y  daring  connnanders. 

England  was  in  fact  now  beLcinning  that  C(»n(piestof  the  sea  which 

has  made  her  so  great.     In  ir>7'>  Krobisher,  a  west  ocnuitry  seanum, 

sailed  northw  ards  to  try  and  tind  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  and 

discovered  the  straits  in   Hudson's  Bay,  which  still  beiU' his  name. 

In  the  same   year   the   brave    Sir    Humi»hrey  Oilbert 

d?M"!\ery^  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  America,  and  another  in 
loSli,  when  he  took  possession  of  Newfoundland,  and 
was  afterwards  lost  with  Ids  shij»and  all  on  board.  Davis,  Raleigh, 
IJawkins,  and  Drake; — who  was  the  hrst  Englishman  to  sail  roimd 
the  world — are  all  names  t'amo\is  for  discoveries  on  the  sea,  thontih 
Hawkins  is  unfortunately  chiefly  nMin  inhered  as  having  been  tlie  lirst 
to  cjirry  slavi's  from  .\triea  to  America  in  150*2.  All  these  men  led 
the  way  to  new  conutrii  .,  and  oi)ened  out  new  roailh  for  commerce. 

The  rcstdt  of  this  increase  of  prosperity  was  that  people  lived 
more  comfortably.  lnstea<l  of  fortilied  and  battlemented  castles, 
tine  Elizabethan  villas  were  built  for  the  gentry,  with  carved  stair- 
cases and  rich  carpets  on  the  lloora ;  the  yeoman  ajid  farmers  had 
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lioufli^s  of  atone  aiul  brick,  with  c;l;ifls  win(l<»ws  and  cliininey 8,  instead 

(tf  mcnj  holds  in  tlio  roof.     Tlio  dross  of  all  clussus,  uiitl 

t'Hi'uciiiily  ot  tlie  L,'.iitry,  whs  rioiuir  and  nioro  c«»stly.     ^"oJiX^t^' 

Tlio  (jiicrii  luTsflt,  ihrit'ty  as  slu?  was,  lovfd  >j)lcMi(htur 

and  show,  and  ;is  slu;  truvelKd  from  oni;  courtier's  house  to  another, 

guy  rovt'ls  aiid  i»ai5eanta  gav(    new  brij^ditness  to  the  lives  of  her 

subjects, 

♦'i.  IC 4' Unions  IlisroiMl. — T^ut  while  the  people  wore  in  peaeo 
sud  pros|iirity,  I'^li/nbeth  Jierstlf  hud  endless  anxieties.  The  I'ope, 
l*ius  (V.,  iindiui<  she  would  neither  have  a  legate  in  Engluiul  nor 
send  auilcvssiidors  to  liis  C-ouncil  at  Trent  in  1."»<)1,  began  to  treat 
her  Jis  a  rebellious  soverei^^i.,  and  told  tin;  Ilouian  Catholics  that 
they  "Ills*  n(tt  '40  to  tl'e  KiiL;lish  churches.  Parliament  was  jealous 
of  this  iiiti'i  fereuee,  ,\iid  jtassi'd  an  Act  re(Hiiring  eve'ry 
niembti'  of  the  House  of  C(»umions,  every  [)ublic  oflicer 
and  evi  ry  parish  priest,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
tli(f  (pieeii,  ami  ocny  the  Pope's  authority  m  hhigland. 
'J'his,  lit  ct.iuse,  ke|»t  all  strict  Tloman  Cat  holies  out  of 
the  Ho\ise  of  Counnon.s.  The  Thiity-nine  Artic^les  of  Faith,  drawn 
up  in  Ivlward  VI's  reign,  were  now  adoi>ted,  and  all  the  clergy  were 
re(|uiir(l  to  .sii:n  tlnMu.  Thus,  sorely  against  Elizabeth's  will  the 
seed  of  reli'jioUH  discord  was  .sown  {i,mong  her  |>eo[)le. 

«.  Iflnry  <lin'«'ii  of  Sc'Olx.  — Mary  Queen  <»f  Scots,  too,  now 
again  began  t(»  give  trouble.      Slu'  was  still    the  ui'xt  heir  to  the 
throne,  for  though  Kli/jvbeth  was  often  pressed  by  Par- 
li.iiiitiit  to  marry,  and  she  co(|uette<l  with  an  offer  from 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  with  lier  favotu'ite  cour- 
tier, Robert.  Dudley,  Ka.rl  of  Leicester.  >et  it  all  came  to 
nothing.      In  fiuth,  slu^  could  n<.t  marry,  for  whether 
she    eho'ise    a    I'rotestjint    or   a   Jloman    Catholic,    she  nmst   have 
oir'U'led  half  her  subject.s. 

So  ]\Iar\  Stuart  was  .still  a  thorn  in  Elizabeth's  side.  Wlie?i  she 
first  returned  to  Scotland  all  the  people  adored  their  h)vely  young 
(jueeu,  and  allowed  her  to  follow  her  own  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
especially  as  her  h.ilf-brother.  Earl  Murray,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
helpe'l  lu'r  to  g(tvern.  She  .soon  beijan  to  think  of  marrying  a 
second  time,  and  chose  her  yonng  cousin,  ilenry  Stuart,  Lord 
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Darnley,  who  was  doacontled  like  herself  from   Margaret  Tudor,  f 

llt'iiry  \'lll.',s  sistiT.     Diiniley  had  been  brouLjbt  up  f 

Mar  Quecii    hi  Kii^liuid  and   his   family,  the  Lennoxes,  were  old 

man-ies'i'md  Tiomau  Catholics.     Tlie  K..iran  Catholic  h)rd.s  now  had 

Haniky,  if.Cii.  the  u[ii)er  h;uid    in  Sc<»tI;Lnd,   Munay  was  obliged  to 

quit  the  ct>untry,  and  Elizabeth  saw  that  at  any  time 

Mary  and  Dariiley  mighl:  try  to  seize  the-  EnL,dish  thrtwie. 

But  Mary  ruined  her  own  chances.  Darnley  was  a  weak,  vicious 
man,  aiul  she  soon  tired  of  him.  Sh(>  was  ea^ar  to  bring  back 
Roman  Catholicism  and  to  be  Queen  of  England,  and  her  clever 
Italian  secretary,  David  Tiizzio,  hel])ed  her  to  carry  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Pope  and  8i)ain.  Darnley  was  so  angry 
i|]  because  Mary  would  not  ;d!o\\'    him  to   be  crowm^d  king,  and  so 

jealous  of  Rizzio,  that  he  plotted  with  some  of  the  Protestant  lords, 

who  entered  the  queen's  cham))er  at  Holyrood,  dragged 

Murder  of      -n-      ■     c  ^  i  i         i  i  •  j.i  '   . 

Kizzio,        Kizzio  ironi  iier  presence,  and  murdered  Iiim  upon  the  «  ' 

Mar.  i»,    (jb.    f^taircase.      Then   they   seized   the   palace   gates,  and  ' 

Mary  was  in  their  power.      She  was  wise  enough  to  jueld,  and  to 

make  friends  again  with  Darnley,  but  she  did  not  forget.      Three 

months  later,  her  son  was  born,  and  she  had  now  an  advantage  o^er 

Elizabeth  in  having  an  heir  to  succeed  her. 

All  went  on  «juietly  for  the  next  nhie  months,  and  then  a  terrible 
thing  happened.  Darnley  had  an  illness,  and  IMary,  who  appeared 
anxious  about  him,  brought  him  ft;r  change  of  air  to  an  old  priory 
called  Kirk-o'-Field,  close  to  Holyrood   Palace,  outside  Edinburgh. 

Murder  of     There  one  evening  she  left   hitn    with  a  young  page, 
Darnley,^     while  slie  weiit  to  a  servant's  wedding-dance  at  Holy- 
rood.     Soon  after  midnight  an  awful  explosion  shook 
the  city.      Tlie  Ivirk-o'-Field  had  been  blown  up,  and  Darnley  and 
the  page  lay  dead  in  a  field  hard  by.       How  much  the  queen  knew 
no  one  could  tell.     But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  bold  and  worthless  \. 

young  noble,  James    Hepburn,  Earl   of    Bothwell,  did  the   deed,  ' 

and  Mary  married  him  three  months  after. 

All   Scotland   shrank    from   her   in  horror,   even  though  many  \ 

believed  her  innocent  of-  the  murder.  She  spent  a  month  gathering 
an  army  to  meet  the  lords,  but  when  the  time  came  none  would 
fight  for  her.  Bothwell  fled  to  the  C)rkneys,  and  afterwards  to 
Denmark  where  he  died ;  and  Mary  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  in 
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a  strong  castle  in  the  middle  of  Loch  Leven,  a  lake  in  Kinross-shire. 

Tlie  lords  forced  her  to  abdicate,  and  her  baby  son  was 

crowned  as  James  VI.,  Earl  Murray  being  made  regent.      escaiKs  to 

A  year  lattsr  she  escaped  and  gathered  an  army.       But      ^^J^^'^j'^'^jll^ 

she   was    defeated   at   Langside,    near    Glasgow,    and 

galloping   ninety  miles,  only  stopping  to  change  horses,  she  crossed 

tlie  Solway  Firth,  and  took  refuge  at  Carlisle. 

To  have  her  rival  in  England  was  the  last  thing  Elizabeth  wished. 

( )nly  the  year  before  this  she  had  had  another  discussion 

Tho  Ftt'^lish 
with  Parliament  about  her  marriage  and  her  successor,     pluihuncnt 

As  the  nation  prospered  the  House  of  Connnons  grew      ^f^^^„l^ 

bi»lder.      Country  gentlemen   now   coveted  seats,  and 

members,    instead    of    being    paid,    offered    themselves    freely   to 

represent  their  neighbours.       These   men   were    independent  and 

looked  t(^  their  rights.     Soon  after  JMary's  s(5n  was  born  they  began 

again  to  urge  the  queen  to  settle  the  succession ;  and  when  Elizabeth 

sent  them  a  shari)  message  to  leave  the  matter  to  her,  Wentworth, 

a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Connnons,  rose  and  asked  if  this  was  not 

"against  their  liberties."      At  last   the  queen  quieted  them  with 

pronnses,  and  they  voted  the  su[)plies  she  wanted  for 

sending  an  army  to  Ireland.       That  country  had  been       o'Nelu's 

in  open  revolt  ever  since  1565,  under  a  bold  and  able      -^^^^l'^^^^^^ 

leader,  Shan  O'Neill.      But  with  men  and  money  in 

15G7  Sir  Henry  Sidney  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  there  seemed 

some  hope  of  peace. 

Just  then  Mary  Stuart's  escape  to  England  put  Elizabeth  into 
fresh  diflicnlties.      What  was  to  be  done  with  her  ?      Mary  asked 
for  an  army  to  take  her  back  to  Scotland,  or  for  a  free  passage  to 
France.      This  last  Elizabeth  could  not   grant,   for  it  would  have 
given  the  French  afresh  hold  upon  Scotland.      She  did 
try  to  get  Murray  to  receive  his  queen  back,  but  he     priso[L*in 
refused,  and  produced  letters  between  Mary  and  Both-      ^^^Jglj'JJ^'^ 
■well  which,  if  genuine,  proved  that  she  had  plotted  her 
husband's  murder.     So  Elizabeth  kept  her  in  England,  putting  her 
under  care,  first  in  one  country-house,  then  in  another. 

Many  have  blamed  Elizabeth  for  keeping  Mary  a  prisoner,  while 
others  condenni  Mary  for  the  plots  in  which  she  took  part  against 
Elizabeth  during  the  next  eighteen  years.  To  me  it  seems  that 
neither  queen  could  be  expected  to  act  otherwise  than  she  did. 
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Mary,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  friend  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
believed  she  would  do  right  to  seize  the  throne  if  she  could,  while 
Elizabeth  was  bound  to  use  every  effort  to  keep  her 
Mary  and     phice  over  the  subjects  who  loved  her.     The  dillbrence 
Elizabeth,     between  the  two  (pietnis  which  gave  Elizabeth  the  ad- 
vantage was  that,  though  hard,  she  always  looked  to  the 
good  of  her  people,  while  Mary,  attractive  and  lovable  as  she  was, 
ruined  her  cliance  by  lior  own  uncontrolled  passions.     From  the  mO' 
uierit  when  Mary  married  her  husband's  murderer  her  cause  was  lost. 
7.  Plols  a;;aiiiKl  Kli:^Jibelli.— All  this  time  Elizabeth,  by 
great  diplomacy,  had  kept  clear  of  foreign  wars,  but  it  was  becoming 
more  ditticult   every  day.     Just    at   the    time    when   Mary    Stuart 
escaped    to    England,    the    brave    Netherlanders,    the 
Revolt  of  the-  people  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Flanders  began  a  long 
^  15()«!'"^'  and  bitter  struggle  under  William  of  Orange  against 
their    Spanish    tyrants.     They    fought,    suffered    and 
starved  ;  and  at  last  breaking  down  their  dykes,  flooded  their  country 
and  turned  out  the  enemy.     During  this  struggle  it  would  have  been 
useful  to  Philip  II.  to  have  a  Ronuin  Catholic  queen  on  the  English 
throne;  while  it  was  ver}^  ditticult  for  Elizabeth  not  to  take  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  contest.     Her  own  Council  were  divided 
Cecil  and  the  Protestant  lords  wished  to  help  the  Netherlanders; 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Roman  Catholic  lords  wanted  peace 
with  Spain,  and  wanted  Mary  to  be  named  as  Elizabeth's  successor. 
The  queen  tried  to  keep  the  balance  between  them,  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords  grew  impatient.     A  plot  was  formed  to 
marry  Mary  to  Norfolk,  and  when  this  was  discovered 
and  Norfolk  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  a  rebellion  Itroke 
out  in  the  north  of  England,  under  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Westmoreland,  with  the  design  of  set- 
ting Mary  free.     The  earls  were  defeated  and  fled  to  Scotland,  and 
more  than  six  Innulred  people  were  put  to  death  as  rebels. 

But  sUll  the  Roman  Catholics  were  restless, and  the  next  year,  1570, 

Pope  Pius  V.  exconnnunicated  Elizabith  and  absolved 

cation  of      her  subjects  from  their  allegiance.     I'arliament  in  return 

^and'th^e^      made  more  stringent  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 

K'idolfi  plot,    y,i^(j  1^1^,3  Pope, angry,  that  his  "  Bull  of  excommunication" 

had  so  little  effect,  made  use  of  a  banker  named  Ridolfl 

to  revive  the  plan  of  Mary's  marriage  with  Norfolk,  and  to  plot 
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witli  Spain  to  dethrone  Elizabeth.  A  man  was  found  in  Madrid 
who  aii;reed  to  assassinate  the  queen  :  and  the  Spanish  general, 
Alva,  was  to  cross  over  from  the  Netherlands  and  sjize  the  kingdom. 
But  before  they  coidd  do  anything  Lord  Burleigh  learnt  their 
secret.  Norfolk  was  executed,  and  the  Spanisli  ambassador  was 
ordered  out  of  England.  Still,  tluuigli  Parliament  urged  Elizabeth 
to  try  Queen  Mary  for  treason,  she  would  not. 

Though  underndned  in  this  way  by  Spain,  Elizabeth  still  kept 
a  hold  on  France  by  proposing  to  marry,  first  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  afterwards  his  younger  brother.  But  meanwhile  an  awf nl  thing 
happened.  The  French  king's  mother,  Catharine  de  IMedici,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  dukes,  the  Gui.ses,  fearing  that  the  Huguenots 
were  growing  too  strong,  excited  the  mob  in  Paris  agtiinst  them.  On 
Aug.  24,  1572,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  took 
place,  when  all  the  Huguenot  leaders  were  murdered    >r!issa(rf  of  st. 

^  '  I    r  -1      Barlholoinew, 

in  Paris,  and  the  fury  spread  from  town  to  town  tdl  Any.  24, 1572. 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Huguenots  perished. 
This  terrible  triumph  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  alarmed  both 
Elizabeth  and  her  peoj)le.  Yet  she  would  not  even  now  opeidy  side 
with  the  Protestants,  but  refused  the  Netherlanders  when  they  in- 
vited her  to  be  tlicir  (i(ueen  in  loTo,  although  she  sent  some  money 
to  help  them. 

S.  Privatl'crillff. — But  she  did  not  forbid  her  subjects  from 
giving  them  assistance.     The  London  merchants  scT'.t  half  a  million 
of  money  to  William  of  Orange,  and  more  than  live  thousand  young 
Englishmen  crossed  over  to  the  Netherlands  to  stand 
by  the  brave  [latriots.       Others  put  out  to  sea  in  their    '^''^'  ''"-''^h 
own  ships,  and  the  channel  swarmed  with  "sea-dogs," 
as  they  were  called,  wiio  attacked  the  trading  vessels 
of  France  and  Spain.     These  privateers  cared  probably  as  much  for 
the  plunder  as  for  the  cause.       The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  had 
possession  of  those  ])arts  of  the  New  World  where  gold  and  treasure 
were  to  be  found,  and   Francis   Drake,  the  son  of  a 
Devonshiie  clergyman,  sailed   in    1572.  and   again  in     i)Wvate.Ts 
1577,  to  Spanish  South  America,  and  sacked  the  gold    fo'' i^P'^'i'^h 

'  '  .  .  .  *=  vessels. 

ships.      Philip  vowed  revenge,  especially  as  England 

welcomed  Drake  as  a  hero,  and  Elizabeth  made  him  a  kni<difc.     But 

Philip  had  too  much  on  his  hands  already,  and  eight  years  passed 
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by,  till  Elizalioth  at  last  sent  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  help  the 
Netlierlanders,  and  allowed  Drake  to  sail  again  in  J.585  with 
twenty-tive  vessels  to  Spanish  America,  from  which  he  returned 
laden  with  plunder.  From  tliis  tim  ;  Philip  began  really  to  prepare 
for  war  with  Eni,dand,  but  it  was  three  years  more  before  his  famous 
"Spanish  Armada"  or  armed  fleet  Avas  ready,  and  in  those  years 
much  happened. 

9.    Sriliiiiar  y  Priests.— For  some  time  past  a  number  of  young 
English  lioman  Catholics  had  been  in  training  at  Douai  in  France, 
on  purpose   to   be   sent   as  missionaries   to  England. 
missioii  to     These  men  firmly  believed  that  the  salvation  of  the  i 

1584"  '      conntry  depended  on  bringing  the  people  back  under  1  ,'' 

the  Pope's  authority.      In  1570  they  began  to  travel  , 

secretly  over  the  land,  holding  services  and  distributing  tracts  against  I 

the  queen,  inciting  men  to  rebellion.      The  Government  became  ? 

seriously  alarmed  ;  the  priests  were  taken  prisoners  wherever  tlvey  -^ 

were  found,  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  a  large  number  were  - 

[)ut  to  death.  But  their  work  bore  its  fruit.  In  1583  a  plot  was  dis- 
covered, headed  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  Francis  Thiogmortcm,  to  mur- 
der Elizabeth  and  put  Mary  on  the  throne,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 

Spanish  ambassador  knew  of   it.      Throgmorton  was  | 

to  protect     executed,    and    the    leading    men    of    England   now  1 

*^^Vt)84*^' '     thoroughly  afraid  of  harm  to  their  queen,  *  ;med  an 

association  in  which  they  pledged  themselves,  with  the 

consent  of  Parliament,  "to  pursue   to  the  death  anyone  plotting 

against  the  queen,  as  iceil  as  any  person  in  whose  behalf  they  ploUeiV 

10.  Exeriif  ion  of  illary  Queen  of  Scots.— We  see  at  once 
that  this  was  a  warning  for  Queen  Mary,  and  she  herself  was  made 
to  sign  the  document.  Three  years  later,  however.  Sir  Francis 
Walsnigham,  the  Secretary  of  State,  discovered  that,  sick  and  weary 
with  long  imprisonment,  Mary  had  given  her  consent  to  another 
plot,  headed  by  a  young  man  named  Anthony  Babingtim,  and,  as 
before,  encouraged  by  Spain.  This  plot  caused  Mary's  death.  The 
proofs  were  laid  before  a  commission  of  peers  at  Fotheringay  Castlci, 
I  ■  I  Northamptonshire,    where    Mary   was    imprisoned,    and    she    was 

condemned  to  death  by  Parliament,  Nov.  1586.    The  people  rejoiced 
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chat  now  the  continual  conspiracies  would  be  stopped,  and  the 
streets  of  London  blazed  with  bon-fires.  But  it  was  a  loni,'  time 
before  Elizabeth  would  sign  the  warrant  ;  she  was  afraid  all  Europe 
would  conck-inn  her.  At  last  she  si.t^'ned  it,  and  on  Feb.  8,  1587, 
the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded.  "Do  not 
weep,"  she  said  to  her  ladies,  "I  have  given  my  word  for  you. 
Tell  all  my  friends  that  I  died  a  good  Catholic." 

1 1 .    i^pailish  Ariliacla.-Elizabeth  had  now  only  one  enemy  left 
to  deal  with,  and  this  was  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  making  serious 
preparations  to  attaci<  England.      The  queen,  afraid,  as  usual,  of 
spending  money,  would  scarcely  give  enough  to  make  the  English 
fleet  effrctive.       But  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  and  his  admirals 
spared  no  exeitions.       Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1587  made  a  bold  dash 
at  Cadiz  harbour,  and  burnt  part  of  the  Armada,  and  many  private 
English  gentlemen  fitted  out   vessels   at  their  own  expense.      At 
length   the   time   came.      Philip's  great  general,  the   ^^  gp^^.^j, 
Duke  of  Parma,  gathered  30,000  Spanish  troops  in  the    ^^Annada 
Netherlands,  ready  to   cross   as  soon  as  the  Armada      i2, 1588. 
arrived,  and   Philip,   confident   that   all   the   English 
Roman  Catholics  would  join  liim,  started  his  monster  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  ships,  under  command  of   the  Duke  of 
Meilina  Sidonia,  on  July  12,  1588. 

He  had  reckoned  wrongly.     No  sooner,  on  July  19,  did  the  beacon 
fires  alon-  the  coast  spread  the  news  that  the  Armada  was  coming, 
than  all  England,  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  rose  to  de- 
fend their  country  and  their  queen.     Though  Lord  Howard  had  only 
eighty  vessels  and  9000  seamen,  these   were  commanded  by  such 
daring   spirits   as   Lord   Henry   Seymour,   Frobisher,  Drake,  and 
Hawkins.    The  light  English  ships  harassed  the  Spanish      ^^^^^^  ^^ 
heavy  galleons,  and  eight  fire-ships,  sent  adrift  at  night   the  Annada, 
into   Calais   harbour,  made   the   Spaniards   slip  their 
cables  and  stand  out  to  sea.     Then  the  English  fleet,  dashing  among 
them,  cut  oft*  their  retnrn,  raking  them  with  a  terrible  fire  as  long 
as  ammunition  lasted.     The  spirit  of  the  Spaniards  was  broken,  and 
a  great  wind  obliged  the  duke  to  try  and  find  his  way  round  the 
north  of  Scotland  back  to  Spain.      Near  the  Orkneys  the  fury  of 
the  storm  burst  upon  them;  the  ships  were  driven  on  the  rocks, the 
10 
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shores  of  the  Scottish  isles  were  strewn  with  bodies.  11,000  Spaniard* 
perished  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  only  a  shattered  fleet  of  fifty- 
three  vessels  found  its  way  back  to  Corunna.  The  dreaded  Armada 
was  defeated,  and  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  English  was  expressed 
on  tlie  coin  struck  by  Elizabeth,  in  the  words  "Afflavit  Dous,  et 
dissipati  sunt,"  '*  God  breathed  and  they  were  scattered." 

Now  at  last  Elizabeth  was   comparatively  at  rest.       All  nations 
recognised  her  power;  her  fleet  was  "mistress  of  the  seas";  her  ^ 

people  had  withstood  all  temptations  to  treason  :  and  even  the  Roman 
Catholics,  convinced  at  last  that  peace  and  toleration 
unSecfand     under   their   own  sovereign  was  better  than   plotthig  v 

at  peace.      ^^^^^  foreign  powers,  settled  down  quietly,  contented 
to  be  Englishmen.     The  people  most  difficult  to  deal  with  were  the 
extreme  Protestants  or  "  Puritans,"  who  had  brought 
Nlntes!       back    from    Geneva    a   dislike   to   even   the  simplest 
^1598^'^'      ceremonies,  but  they  were   kept  fairly  quiet  during 
Elizabeth's   reign.       In   France   Henry   IV.,    by  the 
fainous  "Edict  of  Nantes,"  gave  his  Protestant  subjects  freedom  to 
worship  as   they  wished,  and  thus  helped  to  quiet  Europe. 

12.   National  Growtll.— And  now  the  growth  of  the  nation, 

which  had  been  going  on  unnoticed  for  the  last  thirty  years,  began 

to  bear  fruit.      On  the  sea  English  ships  sailed  far  and  wide.      Sir 

Walter  Raleigh  sent  seven  expeditions  to  North  and  South  America, 

which  brought  back  new  fruits,  as  well  as  tobacco  and  the  potato  ;  i 

and   though  the   colony  of  Virginia,  which   he  founded,  did  not 

flourish,  it  paved   the  way  for  others.      Sir  Francis 

Company,     Drake  opened  up  the  way  to  the  East  Indies,  and  ship 

Dec.  31, 1599.   ^^^^^j,  ^Yiiy^^  ^^,^j^  ^ ^.^^  Holland  and  England,  began  to  . 

trade  with  the  East.  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  a  company  of 
London  East  India  merchants,  who  formed  the  beginning  of  our 
famous  East  India  Company. 

And  side  by  side  with  this  outward  growth,  an  inward  growth  of  I 

mind  and  thought  was  going  on.      During  the  hundred  vears  which 
had  passed  since  Henry  Tudor  came  to  the  throne,  great  events  had 
happened,  and  wonderful  discoveries  had  been  made 

anTGaliieo.    which  could  not  fail  to  excite  men's  minds.     Copernicus 

and  Galileo  had  shown  that  our  little  world  is  not  th© 

centre  of  the  universe,  while  at  the  same  time  voyages  of  discovery 
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h.A  proved  how  much  grander  and  larger  even  this  little  world  is 
than  the  ancients  had  believed.     America,  with  all  its  riches  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  its  strange  races  of  people,  had  been  discovered  ; 
while  ..t  homo  the  new  religion,  the  spread  of  printing,  and  the 
study  of  (Jreek  and  Latin,  had  stirred  the  minds  of  the  English 
people  to  high  thoughts,  which   expressed  themselves   in  stirrmg 
works  of  p-'Kse  and  poetry.       And  so  towards  the  end     ^^,^.^^^^^, 
of    Elizabeth's   reign   we    find    the   study   of    history     Eii^vbeth'a 
reviving.     Archbisho}>  Parker  tried  to  collect  together 
the  okrEnglish  chronicles,  and  Sir  Walter  IJaleigh  began  his  great 
Hisfory  of  the  World,  written  during  the  next  reign.     Then  again, 
besides  pamphlets,  novels,  and  short-lived  works  of  all  kinds,  we 
have  such  great  writers  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  gave  new  life  to 
philosophy  and  science  ;  the  poet  Spenser,  who  wrote  the  "Faerie 
Queen";   and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  died   from   a  fatal  wound 
received  at  the  Battle  of  Zutphen  in  the  Netherlands,  wrote  the 
"Arcadia."      To  crown  all,— among 'a   host  of   play-writers  and 
poets  of  the  Elizabethan   period  of   literature,  whose  plays  were 
acted  and  poems  recited  in  barns,  booths,  and  courtyards,  or  in  the 
theatres  which  now  sprang  up  in  London,-came  our  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
great  Shakespeare,  born  in  15(>4,  who  gave  us  those         15(54. 
plays,  so  true  to  nature,  so   full  of  deep  wisdom,  so 
powerful  in  language,  and  so  noble  in  thought,  that  not  only  England, 
but  all  the  world  has  been  the  richer  for  them  ever  since. 

13    Irish  Revolts.— We  are  now  nearing  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.     In  1598  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  died,  and  younger 


Death  of 
men  gathered  round  the  queen.     There  was  Sir  Walter      Burleigh, 

Ralergh,  brave  and  able  ;  Robert  Cecil,  Burleigh's  son, 
a  wise  statesman ;  and  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  a  wild,  head- 
strong young  man,  wdiom  Elizabeth  petted  and  scolded  like  a  child. 
The  old  troubles  w^ere  still  going  on  in  Ireland,  and  matters  had  been 
made  worse  by  the  unwise  attempt  to  carry  out  the  penal  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics  and  to  force  the  English  Prayer- 
book  and  service  on  the  people.  Moreover,  when  the 
Pope  excommunicated  Elizabeth,  the  Irish  scarcely 
knew  which  way  to  lean.  The  Spaniards  were  always 
exciting  them  against  England,  and  in  1595  Hugh 
O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  a  brave  Irish  chief,  rose  in  rebellion,  as- 
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sistod  by  Pliilip  IT.  Ho  dofofited  tho  English  near  Armagh,  and  the 
qiioen  sent  Essex  against  liim  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  But 
Essex,  finding  many  difhculties,  ami  won  over  by  flattery,  made  a 
foolish  peace  witli  Tyi'one,  and  then   hastened  back  to  England, 

hojjing  to  persuade  the  queen  ho  had  done  wisely. 
^andTrcaih"  ^^^^'  howovcr,  WHS  Very  angry,  and  he  was  kept  a 
of  Kssex,      T)risoner  in  his  own  house.      Sore  at  tliis  treatment,  '  i 

the  foolhardy  young  man  gathered  his  friends  together 
and  marched  to  tho  city,  hoping  to  raise  a  revolt.  He  failed  utterly, 
and  l^eing  found  guilty  of  treason,  was  beheaded. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Mountjoy  was  sent  to  Ireland,  where  Tyrone  at 

last  surrendered.       From  this  date  tlie  whole  of  Ireland  has  been 

governed  by  England,  and  during  the  next  reign  large 

goveriud  hv    numl)ers   of   Englisli   and    Scotch    settlers   had  lands 


li 

from  1002      ^^'^'^i^  them  in  Leinster  and  Ulster  on  condition  that  *• 

they  preserved  order.     These  are  known  as  the  Ulster  • 

and  Leinster  "plantations,"  and  by  them  tvvo-tliirds  of  the  North 
of  Ireland  passed  to  strangers.  But  though  this  change  brought 
outward  prosperity,  it  was  unjustly  carried  out,  and  raised  a  bitter 
spirit,  which  caused  serious  trouble  some  years  after. 

14.   Death  of  tllC  <|ucen. — And   now   the   queen  lay  dying. 

Vain  and  fickle,  vacillating  and  often  untruthful,  she  had  no  doubt 

been,  but  she  found  England  weak  and  divided — she  left  it  strong  and 

united.     Even  Parliament  had  regained  nuich  of  the  independence 

it  had  lost  under  Henry  A'lll.     In  her  last  Parliament 

Abolition    of  •       1    1      .  ,  1  TT  !>     /-M  1 

monopolies,    -Kjlizabetli  liad  to  yield  to  tlic  House  of  Commons  wlien 

Oct.  ()Ui.      they  insisted  on  abolishing  the  "  monopolies  "  or  riglit 

which  were  held  by  many  nobles  to  l^e  the  only  persons  to  sell 

certain  articles,  wine  for  example,  and  so  wringing  money  from 

the  people. 

But  on  one  point  Elizabeth  was  stubborn  to  the  end.     She  would 

not  name  her  successor.     As  her  life  was  fading  away  in  the  evening 

of  INIarch  23,  1603,  it  was  only  by  a  slight  motion  of 

Elizabeth,     the  head  that  her  ministers   could  conclude  she  was 

Mar.  24, 1603.   ^Qjing  to  allow  James   VI.  of   Scotland   to  fill  her 

place.      In  the  early  morning  of  March  24,  the  greai  queen  died. 
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1-,   Suminarv  of  The  House  of  Tii.Ior.    Tl,o  rei«n  cf  the 

c,„„in,  in  tl,oiv  ,,l..c,..       V„i-  „„.,•«  Muu,  h  IuhuIumI  years  Kni-tal 
l„ul  beun  rising  to  a  l..a,lii.f.'  |"«iti..n  a.n.n.^'  ■•■^f.ms.     '  ^;">y  ^l'- 
laid  the  foun.lati,„>  l,y  keopi.,«  cl.ar  of  foreign  wars  an.l  ..o  .  .ng  a 
nrm  hand  over  M,u  n„l.le»  at  l>o,uo.       Henry  Vlll.  follmvcl  n.  l.is 
t'ltens  l.v  shutting  out  foreign  inHueuce.      The  trouhled  re,gn» 
of  EiUvara'and  Mary  did  tl>eir  work  in  leading  nien  t,.    ong    or 
freedo,n  of  thought  and  to  abhor   porseeut.on,  vvhde  Ehzaheth, 
e^ofdly  sh>ehUn;  her   people  from   the   war«  of  rehgn.n  ragmg 
all  ar..«nd,  gave  theui  tinie  to  grow  strong  and  deveh-i.       Trade 
flouWshed   irieulturo  improved,  comfort  and  well-henrg  n.creased 
Darin.r  seamen  explored  distant  oceans  and  sconred  the  seas,  t.U 
England's  nan.o  stood  high  for  courage  and  adventure   while  the 
new  thoughts  and  widening  knowledge,  tilling  the  nnnds  of  men 
hroke  out  in  a  grand  literature,  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
even  in  our  day.      The  (ioverment,  however,  under  which  all  this 
Tta"    ^as   made,    had  one   .veak    side.      It  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  character  of  the  king  or  queen  who  happened  to 
ei-n.     So  long  as  a  wise  and  able  sovereign  was  on  the  throne, 
thiLs  went  w^U  ;  but  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary  had  ,how„ 
that'the  momuchy  was  so  strong,  that  when  its  power  was  unwisely 
used,  the  nation  was  thrown  into  confusion.      After  Elizabeths 
death  eanie  monarchs  who  did  not  reign  wisely,  and  so,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  struggle  arose  with   Parliament  and  the  people,  causrng 
England  to  be  once  more  torn  by  civU  war  and  suffering. 


^ 
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THE     STRUGGLE     AGAINST    ABSOLUTE 

MONARCHY 
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SOVEREIGNS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART 


JAMES  I.  of  England 

(VI.  (.f  Si-otland), 

b.  15(36.  d.  1625. 

r.  1603-1625, 

m.  Aiuieaf  Denmark. 


\ 


CHARLES  I., 

b.  16(10,  helifiidt'd  1649, 

r.  1625-164!), 

tn.  Henrietta  Maria 

of  France. 


From  1649  to 
1660  England 
had  no  king. 


Elizabeth, 
m.  Frederick  V., 
Elector  Palatine. 


I 
Prince 
Rupert. 


CHARLtS  IL, 

b.  lt«0,  d.  .1685, 

r.  1660-1685, 

111   Katharine  of 

Brain  niza. 

{Died  without  an  heir.) 


Mary, 
m.  William 
of  Orange. 


JAMES  II., 

b.  1633,  d.  1701, 
r.  1685-1689 
(deposed), 
m.  1.  Anne  Hyde  —  2. 


Prince  S«phia, 

Maurice.  m.  lirnest, 
Elector  of 
Hanover. 

GEORGE  I., 

First  Kinsj  of  the 
House  of  Hanover. 


WILLIAM  III.,       and       MARY 

(b.  1()50,  d.  1702)      (b.  7662.  d.  1694), 
declared  King  and  Queen  168U. 
William  rei^'ned  till  1702.  ni. 

(Died  childless.) 


mi 


ANNE. 
b.  1665.  d.  1714, 
r.  1702-1714, 
George  of  Denmark. 
{Died  childless.) 


Mary  of  Modena. 


James 

(The  Pretender), 

d.  1766. 

Charles  Edward 

(The  young 

Pretender), 

d.  1788. 
(Childless.) 


M 
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5  CHAPTER    XVI. 

i 

y  TOEROaATIVE   AND   PARLIAMKNT. 

1    w     «^«  1      As  soon  as  Elizabeth   died  the   Conncil  sent  oft 

>  *;f'T  for    nn  esV  L  of   Scotland,  son   of  Mary  Stuart  and 

;  post-haste  for  J.inies  V  i-  ^^^^^  daughter  of  Henry 

Darnley,  and  great-grandson  of  Margaiet  eu        ^^  ^^.^  ^iH 

VII.     Though  Henry  VIH.  had  P--    -^  ^l^^ ^,  ,^,  ,,tion. 
yet  James  was  not  only  the  ^^f^^^^'/f  ,^^"  f"  sLtch  king  once 
L  the  Scotch  prophecy  was  '-'^Y\f^\^^^^^^^^ 
n^ore  sat  on  the  sacred  stone  of   Scone    on  July  Z  ,^^^^  .^ 

James  VI.  of  Scotland  was  crowned  as  James  1.  oi        b 

Westminster  Abbey.  hnnnened  in  James's  reign, 

Though  no  very  remarkable  -  ^f  J^^^^^^^^  Parliament 

yet  it  is  important,  because  his  constant  ^i^P^^es  w  ^^ 

I^epared  the   way  for  the   unhappy  -f  ^  j^^^^^^^^^^^^        than  a 
JauL  was  not  a  bad  man,  and  he  was  - ^^Mg^^     We  owe 
V     1  V,  r       In  every-day  matters  he  was  shrewd  enou^u. 
to  him  'he  draining  of  the  fen  country,  making  useless    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
^^Im^,  the  iirst  establishment  of  the  post-oihce      ,...1. 
^:f  f^Un  co;ntrjes  only),  an.  the  -uragem^  o  ^  ^^ 

^any  useful  --^^e:  ^d^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  P-P^^'  -' 

the  of  eilk-worms.      But  he  never  i  sunerior  wisdom  that, 

"TCu      u^orl  English  crown  as  his  by  inheritance,  and 
,,,^ved  that  he  ruled  by  "  dimne  riffM  "  ;  or  m  other  ^, 

:t      xt tdort^Lrde^potic,  an.  the  "  St..  Chamber" 


HMHMH^ici^ 
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of  Henry  VTI.,  aiid  tlie  *' Court  of  High  Commisaion**  which 
Elizabeth  founded  to  govern  the  Churcli,  gave  the  sovereign  great 
power.  But  Henry  VHI.  and  Ehzabeth  had  understood  their 
people,  and  were  popular ;  James,  on  the  contrary,  vexed  his 
subjects  unneoessaril}'.  He  tried  to  overrule  Parliament,  and 
told  the  Commons  that,  as  it  is  "atheism  to  dispute  what  God 
can  do  .  .  .  so  it  is  presumption  and  high  contempt  in  a  subject 
to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do,  or  say  that  a  king  cannot  do  this 
or  that." 

We  see  at  once  that  this  would  irritate  the  free  English  people  who, 
altliough  they  revered  and  loved  their  kings,  had  been  accustomed 
from  Saxon  times  upwards  to  cry,  Aye,  aye,  or  Nay,  nay,  to  any 
new  measure,  at  first  in  the  VVitangemot,  and  afterwards  through 
their  representatives  in  Parliament.  Moreover,  at  the  time  when 
James  became  king,  the  peo])le,  pros2)erous  after  the  long  peace, 
and  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  strong  and  popular  princes,  were 
not  likely  to  yield  to  a  weak  and  pompous  sovereign. 

^^rmtioii*^^  In  the  country,  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  labourers  were 
well  oft'.  In  the  towns  trade  was  increasing.  London 
had  spread  so  fast  that  Elizabeth  had  tried  to  stop  fresh  building, 
and  twice  in  his  reign  James  ordered  the  country  gentlemen  and 
their  families  ' '  to  go  home  and  bide  there,  minding  their  duties. " 
This  gathering  of  the  people  in  large  towns,  and  the  spread  of 
printed  books,  especially  of  the  English  Bible,  led  people  to  think 
and  talk  freely  of  many  things,  which  before  had  been  left  chiefly 
to  statesmen  and  priests. 

^.  Relijii^ious  Parties.— Roughly  speaking,  there  were  at  this 

time  throt^  parties  in  England.       First,  the  I'uritans,  earnest  self- 

dtiiyingmen,  v\holed  serious  lives,  and  condemned  the 

swear  "jr    gambling,  drinking,  and  other  vices  which, 

unfortunately,  were  common   at   court.      These   men   disliked  all 

church  ceremonies,  and  thought  it  wrong  to  make  the  sign  of  the 

cross   in   ba^)tism    or    to    wear   a  surplice  ;    and,    as    the    Act   of 

Uniformity  forbade  any  services   to  be  used   except  those  yi  the 

^    ,.  ,        Prayer-book,  the  Puritans  wanted  some  parts  of  the 

English  .  T        117-  1  -, 

Church       services  to  be  altered.     With  regard  to  the  state,  these 

^^^^^'        me\i  upheld  very  strongly  the  liberty  of  Parliament. 

The  second,  and  by  far  the  largest  party  as  yet,  was  the  High  Church 


J 


The  Puritans. 
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party,  as  we  slionld  call  it  now.      It  consisted  of  those  who  wished 

matters  in  the  Church  to  remain  as  EKzabcth  had  left 

them  and  as  the  bishops  advised,  and  who  upheld  the     catholics. 

power  of  the  king.    Lastly,  there  was  a  third  party — the 

JvoiiiaTi    Cat  holies— who    wanted  to   restore   the    Roman   Catholic 

religion  and  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  England. 

Elizabeth  had  cleverly  managed  to  keep  these  three  parties  quiet, 

but  James  was  unable  either  to  understand  or  deal  with  them.     He 

did  not  like  the  Puritans,  because  they  held  much  the  same  opinions 

as  the  Scotch  Protestants  or  Presbyterians  (so  called  because  they 

had  no  bishops,  but  were  governed    by  "  presbyters  "  or  elders). 

These  Presbyterians  had  given   James  much  trouble  in  Scotland, 

and  when  he  invited   four  of   the   English    Puritans  to  meet  the 

bishops  at  a  conference  at  Hamjjton  Court,  he  found 

they  were  equally  obstinato  in  iheir  views.       He  grew        comt 

angry  that  they  would  not  yield  to  his  arguments,  and    confen-nce, 
,  ,  ,  ,  Jan.  1004. 

declared  he  would  "make  them  conform,  or  harry  them 

out  of  the  land."     The  only  good  result  of  the  conference  was  that 

James  ordered  a  revist^d  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made.     This 

"authorised  versicm,"  i)ublished  in  1611,  has  been  used  down  to 

our  time,  and  the  beautiful  language  contained  in  it  together  with 

the  writings  of  Sliakespeare,  has  done  more  to  form  our  modern 

English  speech,  and  keep  it  pure,  than  all  other  writings.       The 

evil  result  of  the  conference  Avas  that  James  carried  out 

Persecution 
his  threat.      Ten  of  the  men  who  had  p(;titioned  for        of  the 

changes  were  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Star  Chamber,        "f'tii'is- 

and  three  hundred  Puritan  clergymen   were   turned  out  of  their 

]  i  vings. 

3.  I*liritail  Kmigration.— The  people,  seeing  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  their  being  allowed  to  worship  in  their  own  way, 
began  to  think  of  leaving  the  country.  A  small  congregation  of 
Puritans  escaped  over  the  sea  to  Amsterdam  and  Ley- 
den,  under  the  guidance  of  their  minister,  John  Robin- 
son, and  William  Brewster,  one  of  their  chief  men  or 
elders.  Twelve  years  later  this  little  colony  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  souls,  afterwards  known  as  the  "Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  ship  called  the  Mayjloimr^ 


Emifjration 

of  Puritans 

to  America, 

1620. 
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and  settled  some  way  to  the  north  of  Virginia,  which  was  already 
a  flourishing  colony.  They  took  with  them  the  Bible  as  their  law, 
and  brotherhood  as  tlieir  charter,  and  though  they  suffered  terrible 
hardships  on  the  barren  coast  of  Massachusetts,  they  prepared  the 
way  for  those  who  came  after,  and  founded  the  free  states  of  New 
England. 

4.  Gunpowder  Plot. — Almost  directly  after  the  conference, 

James  summoned  his  first  Parliament,  and  unfortunately  he  began 

by  trying  to  dictate  to  the  people  what  members  to  elect.       Then, 

during  the  next  session,  the  Commons  petitioned  that 

w  it'll  the  first   ^^^^   Puritan   clergymen   might  be  allowed  to  preach 

1  ^  r  u^ifi^'i*^'    ^»'^"^»  ^^^^  James  refused  to  let  them  discuss  the  subject. 

The}'  retorted   by  making  stronger  laws  against  the 

Roman  Catholics,  and  James  was  obliged  to  banish  some  of   the 

,  priests,  and  to  begin  again  to  levy  £20  a  month  from  all  ^^recusants^" 

;|.  that  is,  Roman  Catholics  who  refused  to  attend  the  English  service. 

This  so  troubled  the  Roman  Catholics  that  a  small  knot  of  men, 

not  more  than  fifteen  in  all,  led  by  an  enthusiast,  Robert  Catesby, 

proposed  to  blow  up  Parliament  w*hile  it  was  being  opened  in  state 

by  the  king  and  his  eldest  sou  Henry,  and  to  set  one  of  the  younger 

children  on  the  throne  and  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 

Gunpowder    religion.     The  plot  went  on  for  several  months,  arms 


I 


1(505.  '  were  brought  from  Flanders,  and  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  invited  to  come  over  and  join  in  a  rebel- 
lion. But  just  at  the  last  moment  one  of  the  conspirators,  Francis 
Tresham,  wr(  >te  to  warn  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Monteagle,  to  sstay 
away  from  Parliament.  James  saw  this  mysterious  letter,  and 
guessed  that  something  was  wrong.  A  search  was  made,  and  Guy 
(or  (iuido)  Fawkes,  a  Yorkshireman,  who  had  served  in  Flanders, 
was  discovered  in  a  vault  under  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  bar- 
rels of  gun])owder  stacked  ready  to  be  exploded.  The  result  of  this 
foolish  plot  was  that  the  C(.nspirators  were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners 
and  executed,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  a  much  worse  posi- 
tion for  many  generations. 

5.  Crown  and  Parliament.— But  it  was  not  only  about  , 

Church  questions  that  James  and  the  Commons  could  not  agree.   The  ' 
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English  wore  jealous  of  the  Scots,  who  came  flocking  to  court ;  and 

when  tiie  king  proposed  to  unite  the  tvv(»  kingdoms, 

under  the  title  of  "(ireat  Britain,"  there  was  a  violent     unffwith 

oppooition.      All  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  a  rising     ^^Jj^[,\"''' 

barrister  in  Parliament,  could  obtain  from  them  was  that 

Scotchmen  born  after  James  came  to  throne  should  be  naturalised 

Englishmen. 

On  this  point  James  was  more  in  the  right  than  his  people,  but 
they   opjiosed   him   partly   because  he   was  always   trying   to   be 
independent  of  them.      He  insisted  on  making  proclamations  and 
imposing  customs  on  merchandise  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Thinking  to  improve  the  dyeing  of  cloth,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
in  1608  forbidding  undyed  cloth  to  be  sent  abroad,  and     p|.^^,^|^^^_ 
at  the  same  thne  he  granted  to  Alderman  Cockayne      tions  and 
the  sole  right  of  dyeing  and  dressing  cloth.     The  result   '"^P°^'  '^"^• 
was  he  nearly  ruined  the  trade,  and  had  to  take  back  the  patent. 
Then,  as  he  wanted  money,  he  obtained  an  opinion  from  the  judges 
that  he  had  a  right  to  levy  "impositions"  on  goods,  and  in  one 
year  he  raised  in  this  way  £70,000.     The  expenses  of  his  court  were 
very  heavy,  and  he  had  to   keep  a  large  army  in  Ireland,  where 
people  were  very  restless  at  the  "plantation"  of  Ulster.     So  he  had 
at  last  to  apply  to   the   Commons,    who  refused  to  give  him  any 
money  till   he   had   promised   to  give   up   the   proclamations  and 
impositions.      This  James  would  not  do,  so  Cecil,  who 
was  now  Lord  Salisbury  and  chief  minister,  tried  to      c?ntmct 
make  a  bargain  with  the  Commons,  called  the  "Great    ^fj^^^'fg^'o^" 
Contract."     The  king  was  to  give  up  certain  rights,  and 
they  were  to  give  him  £200,000  a  year  for  life.      Bub  they  would 
not  consent,  and  at  last  James  dissolved  Parliament  in  Feb.  1611 
without  getting  any  money.     Two  years  later  he  called 
a  second  Parliament,  and  dissolved  it  again  in  a  few     or  AdSd 
weeks,  because  the  Commons  again  refused  any  grant    Parliament, 
till  the  "hnpositions"  were  given  np.     This  was  called 
the  "  Addled  Parliament,"  because  it  did  not  pass  a  single  bill. 

For  seven  years  after  the  "Addled  Parliament"  James  tried  to 
rule  without  one.  In  1612,  when  Lord  Salisbury  died,  he  raised 
a  young  Scotchman,  Robert  Carr,  to  high  offices  in  the  state,  and 
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made  him  Earl  of  Soniorset.      But  tliis  did  not  last  long.     Somer- 
set  married  tlus  divorced  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 

I^llk'  of  1       c    1      1      •  1  •  1-      nil 

f.ivouiitos,  and  was  accused  or  liolpinjj;  her  to  poison  JMr  Ihomaa 
(>  ^-  ()-  .  Overlniry,  a  man  she  hated.  So  ho  was  disgraced,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  king's  favour  by  George  VilUers,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Buckingliani.  JJuekinghaui  was  young,  handsome,  and 
brave,  but  very  rusli  and  Iieadstrong.  He  liad  so  much  influence 
over  James  and  liis  second  son  Prince  Charles,  that  all  who  wanted 
promotion  at  court  bribed  and  flattered  him,  and  in  a  few  years  ho 
became  the  richest  and  most  powerful  peer  in  England.  Things 
might  have  been  dift'erent  if  the  king's  oldest  son,  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  lived,  for  he  was  a  bright,  adventurous,  and  able  | 

young  prince,  nmch  beloved  by  the  people.      But  he  died  in  1612,  \ 

and  Charles,  a  weakly  and  reserved  lad,  became  the  heir  to  the  throne.  ,;  ] 

•  ■*■ 

•  ■■  i'    '' 

6.  Proposed  Spanish  Marriasc— James,   who   sincerely  I 

loved  peace,  had  lor  g  ago  ended  the  war  with  Spain,  and  now  wished  » 

to  marry  Prince  Charles  to  the  Infanta  Maria,  daughter  of  Philip  III. 
This  Avas  very  unwise,  for  the  English  hated  the  Spaniards^ 
and  did  not  want  a  Roman  Catholic  princess.  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  have  felt  this  at  once  and  given  way,  but  James  went  on  for 
twelve  years  trying  to  arrange  the  match,  and  constantly  irritating 
his  people.     After  all  it  came  to  i>'   '  '  .g,  for  though  "Baby  Charlie  : 

and  Steenie,"  as  James  called  Charles  and  Buckinghim,  made  a  j 

romantic  journey  to  Spain,  the  Infanta  did  not  like  the  prince, 
and  the  Spanish  king  wanted  to  make  him  a  Roman  Catholic,  so 
the  match  was  broken  off  in  1023.  But  for  a  great  part  of  James's 
reign  it  made  his  people  uneasy,  and  this  same  foolish  project  led 
the  king  to  commit  the  one  really  cruel  act  of  his  life. 

The  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  condemned  to  death  in 

1(K)3  f(jr  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  put  Arabella  Stuart  (a 

great-great-grandchild  of  Henry  VII.)  upon  ihe  throne,  and  he  had 

remained  in  prison   for   thirteen   years  writing  his  History  of  the 

World.      In  IGIG  he  told  the  king  that  he  believed 

execuUon"of  ^^^  could  find  his  way  to  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana ;  and 
Raiei^^h,      JaUiCs,  always  in  want  of  money,  set  him  free  to  make 

1616-lt)18.  T-»iiiiii-i  r. 

the  voyage.      But  he  told  mm  he  muse  not  fight  the  | 

Spaniards,  or  he  would  lost  his  head.      The  expedition  was  most 
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unfortunate.  Raleigh  stayed  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Orinoco,  and  sent  the  other  ships  up  to  search  for  the  mine.  They 
coukl  not  find  it,  but  destroyed  a  Spanish  vilhige,  and  Raleigh's  son 
was  killed.  Sooner  than  come  back  empty-handed,  Raleigh  wished 
to  seize  some  Spanish  treasure-ships,  but  his  crew  mutinied,  and  he 
returned  to  England  broken-hearted,  and  was  belieaded  under  his 
sentence  of  thirteen  years  before.  Tlie  people,  who  knew  that  this 
was  done  merely  to  please  the  King  of  Spain,  were  very  indignant 
at  the  death  of  the  great  explorer  and  historian,  who,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  faults,  was  a  brave  and  noble  man. 

7.  Thirty  Years'  War.— Three  years  after   Raleigh's  death 
James  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  call  another  Parliament.      He 
had  married  his  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth  in  1013  to  the  Elector 
Palatine   Frederick   V.,  one   of    the   chief   Protestant   princes   of 
r^ermany,  who   ruled   over   the    Rhine    country   near 
Heidelber(^     A  few  years  later  the  Bohemians  revolted      ^^  ^.^^.^;^^ 
against  Ferdinand,  Emperor  of   Germany,  and  chose   ^^^^ 
Frederick  as  their  king.     But  the  King  of  Spam,  with         lois. 
other  Roman  Catholic  princes,  joined  with  the  Emperor 
•v-rainst  tlie  Pr.^testants,  and  the  terrible  Thirty  Years  War  began. 
Very  early  in  this  war  Frederick  lost  not  only  B.^hemia,  but  the 
Palatinate  as  well,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  fugitives.     They  came 
to  .lames  for  assistance,  and  he  conld  not  give  it  without  Parliament. 
But  now  came  a  serious  reckoning.     During  the  last  seven  years 
the   king  had   been  levying  money  by  heavy  fines,        ^^^^^^^ 
benevolences,  forced  loans,  and   other   illegal  means       i^^yn^l 
He  sold  peerages  for  enormous  sums,  allowed  the  Dutch 
tcnvns  to  pay  back  their  debts  at  half  their  value,  and  created  the 
new   order  of   "baronet,"  which   any  man   might   buy  for  ilOO. 
Moreover,  he  had  granted  "monopolies"  of  all  kinds  to  Buckingham 
and  his  friends,  by  wliich  the  people  were  greatly  oppressed  and  the 
law-courts  were  shamelessly  corrupt.     The  judges,  appomted  by  the 
king,  were  underpaid,  and  took  gifts  from  the  suitors  before  cases 
were  decided. 

8  Third  Parliament,  16«l-l««2.-Now  among  the  men 
elected  to  the  new  Parliament  were  many  who  saw  that  it  was  time 
to  stop  this  despotic  government  of  the  king.      The  chief  ot  these 
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were  John  Pym,  member  for  Calne  and  cafterwards  for  Tavistock, 

and  John  Hampden,  a  Buckinghamshire  squire.     Both  were  upright, 

resolute,  and  brave  men,  who  horn,  this  time  were  to  struggle  till  ;, 

death  for  the  liberty  of  England.      With  them  were  also  Sir  John  "| 

Eliot,  vice-admiral  of  the  llot;t,  fiery  and  outspoken  by  nature ;  Coke 

and  Selden,  the  famoijs  lawyers  ;  and  Wentworth,  wlio  only  sided 

with  the  patriot  party  f  )r  a  time  because  he  hated  Buckingham.  :>§ 

A 11  these  men  were  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  next 

forty  years. 

They  granted    a    small    sum    to    prepare    for  war,    and   then 

remonstrated   against  the   illegal   fines  and   monopolies,  and  the 

corruption  of  the  judges.       The  mon<)polies  James  was  forced  to  A 

abolish,    and   the    Commons    impeached    Sir  Francis 

nient  of       Bacon,  then  Lord  v  erulam,  for  bribery  and  corruption. 

'     "  ■    Bacon,  who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  for  three  years, 

had   just  published   his   famous    work,  the  Nomivi  Organuni,  and 

ranked  first  among  the  writers  of  the  day.      Unfortunately  he  was 

not  as  upright  as  he  was  able.       When  tried  before  the  House  of 

Lords  he  did  not  deny  having  taken  bribes,  but  said  he  had  only 

followed  the  custom.     He  was  condemned,  deprived  of  his  offices, 

and  heavily  fined  ;  but  the  king  pardoned  him,  and  he  retired  on  a 

pension  of  £1200,  and  devoted  hiuisolf  to  science. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  preparing,  in  a  half-hearted  manner,  for 

war.      He  still  cluug  to  the  idea  that  he  might  fight  the  Emperor 

Ferdinand,  and  yet  remain  friends  with  Spain,  Ferdinand's  ally. 

This  was  folly,  for  the  King  of  Spain  would  never  fight  against  the 

Emperor.     Pym  and  Coke  drew  up  a  pet'cion  which  the  Commons 

sent  to  the  king,  telling  him  boldly  that  he  ought  to  break  with 

Spain,  and  mairy  Charles  to  a  Protestant.       Deeply  ofiended,  the 

king  treated  their  advice  as  an  impertinence.      They 

^o?Si°"    "^  ^^^^^^  t"rn  protested  that  they  had  a  right  to  freedom 

^^'^iSr"*'    °^  speech,  and  James  in  a  rage  tore  their  protestation 

out  of  the  Journal  Book  of  the  House,  and  dissolved 

Parliament,  sending  Pym,  Coke,  Selden,  and  other  leading  members 

to  prison.      So  ended  the  third  Parliament,  in  which  the  Commons 

had   certainly   gained    some    advantages.       They   had    abolished 
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monopolies,  reformed  the  law-courts,  and  revived  their  power  of 
impeachment  and  their  right   to  give  an  ophiion  on   j,.^^^  ^^^^^,y 
matters  oi  state.      But  the  l)reach  l)etwecn  the  crown    »evvs|,aper, 
and  Parliament   was   growing    wi(h}r.      It  was   about 
this  time  that  slieets  of  news  first  began  to  be  printed,  and  on  May 
2o,  1(322,  the  first  weekly  nev^spaper  appeared. 

9.  Last  Ycar§  of  Jaine§.— The  next  year  the  Spanish  md^- 
riage  was  broken  ofi',  and  Charles  and  Buckingham  came  back  eagei 
for^'war  with  Spain.     The  king  was  very  unwilling  to  fight,  knowing 
how  diffcult  it  was  to  get  money  ;  but  Buckingham  urged       p^^^^h 
him  on,  and  he  called  his  fourth  and  last  Parliar.ent    Parii^a.nent. 
to  vote  supplies.     Now  that  all  danger  of  the  Spanish 
marriage  was  over,  the   Commons   did  not   want   war,  especially 
as  Jautes  proposed  to   make   an   alliance  with   France  to  recover 
the  Palatinate,  and  to  marry  Prince  Charles  to  Henrietta  of  France, 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic.     They  voted  just  enough  money  to  help 
the  Dutch  against  Spain  and  to  defend  the  English  j^orts,  and  then 

adiourned,  promising  to  meet  in  the  winter  and  vote 

-1        -KT  1  -1     J.1      i.        i-        f  .    „^        Disastrous 

more  if  it  was  waiited.     MeanwhUe  the  treaty  ot  mar-     exi)edition 

riage  between  Charles  and  the  Princess  Henrietta  was    *°  ^^ J^'^'^"^' 

Bi<nied,  and  James  was  afraid  to  face  Parliament  now 

that  his  son  was  pledged  to  marry  a  Roman  Catholic.     With  the  httle 

money  he  had,  he  sent  in  the  spring  12,000  men  to  the  Palatinate 

under  Comit  Mansfeld,  a  German  officer.      The   expedition    was 

badly  managed,  supplies  ran  short,  and  disease  broke  out  among 

the  'troops,  destroying  9,000  of  them.     The   attempt      ^^^^^  ^^ 

was  a  complete    failure,    and  James,   bitterly    disap-      jamesi., 

pointed,  fell  ill,  and  died  of   ague.     He  wrote  many      ^^^ggs.^^' 


works,  among  others  a  treatise  against  tobacco,  another 
on  witches,  and  another  on  the  "divine  right  of  kings." 
a  king  he  prepared  great  trouble  for  his  people. 


But  as 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


KING    AND   PEOPLE. 


•  1.  Charles  I- — All  people,  except  a  verj-  few,  were  full  of  hope 
when  Charks  came  to  the  thrcjiie.    He  was  a  very  different  man  from 

his  father.  Thou,<,'h  only  five  and  twenty  he  was  stately 
Clurles  I.     ^'^*^  dignified,  with  dark  hair,  high  forehead,  and  a  grave, 

melancholy  countenance.  He  was  reserved,  but  gra- 
cious in  his  manner,  never  giving  way  to  those  outbursts  of  passion 
and  scolding  by  wliich  James  offended  his  counsellors.  Moreover, 
since  Charles  had  wished  for  a  war  with  Spain,  he  had  been  popu- 
lar among  the  people.  But  those  few  men,  who  looked  deeper,  saw 
very  serious  difficulties  in  the  character  of  the  new  king.  He  had 
the  same  fixed  idea  as  his  father  of  his  prerogative,  while  he  had  none 
of  James's  frankness  and  good  nature.  On  the  contrary,  in  spite  of 
his  gracious  manner,  he  was  both  obstinate  and  insincere.  He  was 
a  religious  man  and  a  good  father,  but  he  did  not  think  it  wrong  to 
deceive  and  break  his  pr(Mnises  to  gain  his  end.  "  Fray  Godp  said 
a  thoughtful  courtier,  "  that  the  king  may  he  in  the  right  way  when 
he  is  set ;  for  if  he  were  in  the  wrong  he  ivould  prove  the  most  ivilful 
of  any  king  that  ever  reigned.*'  Sad  and  true  words  ;  and  when  we 
remember  how  the  Commons  had  already  begun  to  set  their  will 
against  the  king's  will,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  Charles's  reign 
was  one  long  quarrel,  in  which  each  side  grew  more  and  more  angry 
and  unjust  till  the  terrible  end  came. 

V     2.  Early  Troubles.— The  struggle  began  very  soon,  for  when 

'    Charles's  first  ^^^^  ^^^^  Parliament  met,  the  people  were  distressed 

Parliament,     by  the  disasters  in  Holland,  and  mistrusted  Buckino-- 

Jiinc;lS.1625,  ,,,,,,,         ,  ° 

liaui,  wJio  had  unbounded  mnuence  over  the  kinw.  More- 
over, they  were  iiTitateti  liiac  tiie  aueen  had  her  priests  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  England.  Therefore,  though  Charles  asked  for 
£300,000  to  carry  on   the  war,  the  Commons  only  granted   him 
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£140,000 ;  and  jiHhough  it  was  usual  to  give  the  king  for  life  a 
steady  tax  called  '''  Tonnage  and  PonndagK  "  on  every      Tonr.a^e 
tun  of  beer   and  vviuu,    and  every   pound   of   certain     ^J^^;}^^^^ 
articles,  they  now  only  gave  it  for  one  year.     Charles 
was    very    angry.       He    p^'orogued    Parliament    (for    the    plague 
was   raging   in  London),  and   bade  them  meet  again   in   Oxford. 
Unfortiuiately  before    they  met,    seven    ships   which    p,^,,i^n,e„fc 
.  (Jharles  had  lent  to  the  King  of   France,  were   used      '^^:^^ 
against  the  Huguenots  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  on 
the  French  coast.     The  Commons  repror  ched  the  king  with  giving 
help  to  the  Roman  Catiiolics,  and  declared  they  had  no  confidence 
in  Buckingham ;  but  Charles  would  not  allow  them  to  discuss  his 
favourite  minister,  and  dissolved  Parliament. 

Charles  and  Buckingham  now  hoped  to  gain  popularity  by  carry- 
\n(T  on  the  war  with  Spain,  not  considering  that  they  had  neither 
men  nor  money.  A  fleet  was  raised  by  pressing  merchant-vessels 
into  the  ^^ervice,  and  as  there  was  no  regular  army  in  those  days, 
men  were  called  from  their  homes  for  soldiers.  Sir  Edward  Cecil, 
who  commanded  the  forces,  had  orders  to  attack  some  Spanish 
town,  and  to  seize  Spanish  treasure-ships  coming  from  America. 
He  sailed  into  Cadiz  Bay  and  took  a  fort,  and  then 

■'...,,        rnu  i.      Disastrous 

marched  up  the  country  without  tood.     ihe  men  got     expedition 
hold  of  some  wine,  and  became  helplessly  drunk,  and     oct!i'i625. 
Cecil  had  to  take  them  back  to  the  ships.     He  then 
sailed   homewards,   and   missed   the  treasure- ships  by   two   days. 
This  expedition  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  nursery  rhyme— 

"  Tliere  was  a  fleet  that  went  to  Spain, 
When  it  got  there,  it  came  back  again." 

The  hoped-for  victory  had  proved  a  miserable  failure,  leaving  a 
serious  debt,  which  obliged  the  king  to  summon  another  Parliament. 

But  before  the  elections  he  tried  a  clever  stratagem.     He  made 
sheritfs  of  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  most  trouble- 
some in  the  last  Parliament,  so  that  they  should  not 
be  eli<nble  for  members.      It  was  all  in  vain  !     If  he 
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Silenced  some  voices,  others  would  be  heard.  No  soornar 
had  the  Houses  assembled  than  Sir  Johi.  -.Hot  rose  and 
called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  mismanagement  which  led  to  so 
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many  r^isasterK,  and  the  Commons  impoachocl  Buclcinghan..  **  Ho 
has  Irrokcn  those  nerves  and  sinewa  of  our  land,  tlie  stores  and 
treasures  of  the  king,"  said  Eliot,  "his  profuse  expenses,  his  super- 
fluous feasts,  his  niagniticent  buildings,  his  riots,  his  excesses 
.  .  .  waste  the  revenues  of  the  Crown.  .  .  .  No  right,  no 
interest,  can  withstand  him  ...  by  him  can)o  all  our  evils 
.  .  .  on  him  must  be  the  remedies."  Charhis's  only  answer 
j,.^^^  was  to  send  Eliot  and  his   supporter,  Digges,  to  the 

dissolves      Tower,  and  when  the  Commons  refused  to  sit  without 
rarliainent.      ,  ^  i      i      ,.         -i^      i  •      i 

them,    and    asked    for    Jiueknigham  s     disnussal,    ho 

released    Eliot  and    Digges,   but  instantly   dissolved   rarliament 

before  any  money  liad  been  voted. 

3.  Forced  Loans. — Charles  was  now  in  diflicuUies.     He  had 
just  quarrelled  with  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  partly  because  he  had  [  f 

The  kins       been    obliged    to   dismiss    Queen    Henrietta's   Iloniaii  '' 

loatis^  m>''^*^    Catholic  attendants,  and  partly  because  he  felt  l)oiind 
to  take  the  part  of  the  Huguenots  of  La  Rochelle  against 
their  king.     But  to  make  war  he  must  have  money,  and  though  he 
was  levying  tonnage  and  poundage  illegally,  and  fining  the  Roman 
Catholic  recusants,  he  was  very  short  of  funds.     He  appealed  to  the  s 

country  for  a  "free"  gift  of  money,  but  scarcely  any   one  gave.  ] 

Then  some  one  suggested  that  though  he  could  not  compel  people 
to  give,  he  might  compel  them  to  lend,  though  it  made  very  little  p 

difference,  as  he  was  never  likely  to  rep.iy  it ;  so  he  sent  com- 
missioners to  every  county  to  require  each  person  to  advance  money 
according  to  his  means. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  discontent  this  caused  !      Under  the 

Tudors  the  country  had  been  kept  at  peace  and  the  taxes  lightened  ; 

even  James  had  only  levied  money  from  the  customs  and  from  rich 

men.       But  now,  in  order   to   pay  for  Buckingham's 

^cmtenr       extravagance  and  for  wars  which  only  ended  in  disgrace, 

every  man  had  his  private  aflairs  examined  and  a  sum 

of  money  forced  from  him.      Eighty  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of 

the  country  would  not  pay  and  were  imprisoned,  and  poor  men  who 

refused  were  pressed  as  soldiers,  or  had  soldiers  billeted  in  their 

houses. 

At  last  the  preparations  for  war  were  complete,  and  Buckingham 
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Kiiilod  to  La  'Ronliollo  with  a  floot,  of  si  hundrocl  ships.    He  besieged 

the  fortress  of  St.  Martina,  in  the  ishuul  of  Rhe,  opposite 

the  town,  and  if  he  liad  snccended,  the  war  niigiit  have   ^"fJi'i"*i5|^™ 

heon  popnhir,  as  it  was  to  help  the  Protestants.     But,      relieve  La 

as  usual,  .'ill  W(mt  badly.      'J'he  French  hroke  through,         ic28. 

and  carriod  food  to  the  fortri'ss.     liuckinghani's  troops 

died  of  disease,  and  lie  was  forced  to  come  home  for  reinforcements. 

4.  Petition  of  Rljsllt.— A  ,s<reat  sadness   fell   on  the  English 

])eoplo.       They  who  had   been    so    powerful    were  now  constantly 

dishonoured  before  other  nations.      They  who  had  boasted  of  law 

and  freedom  now  saw  men  imprisoned  who  had  committed  no  crime. 

Five  country  gentlemen  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  had  appealed 

to  the  judges  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpua,^  which  obliged  the  gaoler  to 

])roduce  his  prisoner  in  court,  and  show  the  warrant, 

stating  the  charge  against  him.      Now,  against  these    ,',J^,*j  appeal' 

men  there  was  no  chartre,  for  it  was  no  crime  to  refuse    a^raniHt  im- 

*-    '  _  jirisorinient. 

to  lend  money,  and  the  Magna  Oharta  had  said  that 
"710  man  shall  ha  talcen  or   imprisoned   ')inless  by  lawful  jv(hjment 
of  his  pep.r^i  or  the  law  of  the  laud."     Nevertheless,  the  judges  had 
sent  these  men  back  to  prison,  fearing  to  displease  the  king. 

Parliament  now  demanded  their  release,  and  Sir  John  Eliot  and 
Sir  Tliomas  Wentworth  spoke  bold  words.  "We  nmst  vindicate 
our  ancient  liberties,"  said  Wentworth;  "we  must  reinforce  the 
laws  made  by  our  ancestors."  The  Commons  then  drew  up  a 
"  Petition  of  Ilight "  against  illegal  taxation,  benevolences,  and 
imprisonment,  asking  the  king  to  promise,  first,  that  no  free  man 
should  be  asked  for  a  loan  without  consent  of  Parliament ;  secondly, 
that  no  free  man  should  be  sent  to  prison  without  a  cause  being 
shown ;  thirdly,  that  soldiers  should  not  be  billeted  in  private  houses, 
and  fourthly,  that  martial  law  should  cease.  The  House  of  Lords 
agreed  to  the  petition,  and  though  the  knig  struggled  hard  against 
it,  he  was  so  pressed  for  money  that  ho  was  oldiged  to  give  way, 
and  on  June  7,  1028,  it  became  law.  Throughout  the  country 
bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells  told  how  the  people  rejoiced  at  the 
vindication  of  their  liberty,  and  the  Counnons  granted  the  supplies 


1^0  called  from  the  first  worda  of  th«  writ  produce  the  iodj/. 
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for  vvliich  Charles  had  asked.  But  wliuii  they  wont  on  to  ask  for 
litickinghaiu's  dismissal,  the  kii;g  refused  to  listen,  and  prorogued 
Parliament  for  a  time. 

They  had  no  occasion  to  impeach  the  f.ivouriLo  a^ain.      Just  as 
Jiuckingham  was  starting  fioni  Portsmouth  on  a  second  expediti(»n 

to  La  liochelle,  a  fanatic  named  John  Felton,  who  had 

Assassiiia-       i  ri  i-        ■      l^  iiii 

tion  of        "Hu-n  reinscd  promotion  ni  tlie  army,  and  looked  u[K»n 

l?ii(kiii;;hiim,    Buckingham  as  a  ])»d)lic  enemy,  stabbed   him  to  the 
Au;;,  23, 1028.  ■;  '  •" 

heart  with  a  knife  at  the  door  of  the  public  hall,  crying, 
"God  have  mercy  on  thy  soul."  When  the  confusion  was  over 
the  assassin  was  found  walking  up  and  down  without  his  hat.  IIo 
had  not  attempted  to  e.scape,  and  was  afterwards  hanged. 

5.  Sir  Jolin  Eliot.— The  hated  duke  was  dead  and  the  people 
rejoiced.  Hut  Charles  made  Weston,  Buckingham's  secretary.  High 
Treasurer,  and  all  went  on  as  before.  The  fleet  went  to  La  Rochelle, 
but  had  no  success,  and  in  1029  Charles  made  peace  with  France. 
Richelieu  had  conquered  La  Rochelle,  and  innneasurably  lowered 
England's  position  in  the  world.  In  fact,  everywhere  on  the 
continent  the  Catholics  w^ere  gaining  ground  ;  and  for 

^i^shoi)  of^  this  reason,  the  people  in  England  were  very  uneasy 
^i«,iQ  "'  when  the  king  raised  Laud,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
to  be  Bishop  of  London.  Laud  loved  rich  decorations, 
and  services  with  great  ceremonial  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
always  upheld  "divine  right"  and  the  absolute  power  of  the  king. 
This  absolute  power  Charles  was  now  using  to  levy  tonnage  and 
poundage  whenex'er  he  chose,  seizing  the  goods  of  any  merchants 
who  refused  to  pay. 

It  happened  that  some  of  these  goods  belonged  to  a  member  of 

Parliament,  and,  when  the  House  met  again  in  January,  1629,  Sir 

John  Eliot  advised  that  the  custom-house  officers  who 
Parliament     iii  ,,  iiii  r  ■,  •  ■•      i       r^,-, 

becomes       had  taken  them  should  be  sent  for  and  punished.     The 

defiant,  1029.  ^f^^^^^  pleaded  that  they  had  acted  by  the  king's 
order,  and  Charles  bade  the  speaker  adjourn  the  House.  This  was 
done,  but  when  the  members  met  again,  and  again  an  order  came 
to  adjourn,  they  would  not  listen.  The  speaker  tried  to  rise,  but 
two  memberb  held  him  down  in  his  chair,  and  the  doors  were 
locked,  while  Eliot  put  the  V(jte  that  "  they  were  traitors  who  should 
bring  in  cJianges  in  reliyionj  or  wJlo  should  take  or  pay  custom  duties 
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I  M  lu)t  granted  by  ParlinmfinK'      Just  as  tho  motnbors  were  shouting 

"  Aye,  aye,"  tliu  guards  came  by  the  kind's  ordir  to 
.  ,  m  break    open    the    door.s.      There    was   no   need  ;    tho    Jisaohltion** 

house  adjourned   innnediattdy,  and  a  few  days  hiter 

,  .1  the  king  dissolved  Parliament.     He  sent  Eliot  and  s(iveral  other 

lad  9  *  , 

J  members    to    prison,    but    soon    released    those    who    ^^    ^u   ,  u- 

ton  M  *  '  Death  of  Sir 

,,  S  made  submission.     Three  oidy— Eliot,  Valentine,  and    John  Kliot, 

'he  M  ...  1032. 

i^lH  (Strode — refused    to   say  anytlnng   ag.-inist   the  rights 

^'t!r  „ 

rj  3  in  the  Tower,  died,  the  first  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

O.  Wcntwortll  and  La:id  — For  the  next  eleven  years 
Charles  ruled  without  a  I*arliament,  and  his  chief  ministers  were 
Weston,  Laud  and  Wentworth.  We  have  seen  how  such  men  as 
Eliot  and  Pym  liad  risen  up  to  defend  the  liberty  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  two  equally  determined  men,  Wentworth  (afterwards  Lord 
Strafl'ord)  and  Laud,  now  upheld  the  despotic  power  of  the  king. 
The  (juestion  was  which  would  conquer.  Wentworth,  who  was 
very  ambitious,  had  broken  with  his  old  friends  directly  after 
Buckingham's  death,  and  sided  with  the  king.  He  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  ruled  witli  a  rod  of  iron. 
Laud,  who  was  far  more  conscientious  and  single-minded,  was 
unfcjrtunately  narrow  and  bigoted,  and  these  two  i>  »n  first  helped 
to  ruin  their  master,  and  thtai  died  as  martyrs  to  his  cause. 

For  the  first  five  years  all  was  outwardly  (juiet.     Moderate  men 
felt  that  the  Commons  had  gone  too  far,  and  insulted  the  king ; 
and  as  Weston  was  a  careful  treasurer,  and  did  not  oppress  the 
people  with  taxes,  they  were  content.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
inland  post-office  was  first  established,  and  letters  were    - 
sent  by  weekly  post.     Hackney  coaches  too,  wdiich  first   ^"'^"^25'°^'* 
began  to  run  in  1025,  became  common,  but  they  were 
not  allowed  in  the  crowded  streets  ;  and  sedan-chairs  were  intro- 
duced in  1()34  for  carrying  people  within  the  town.     A  great  scien- 
tific discovery   took   place   about   this   time.     Harvey,  the  king's 
physician,  published  in  1028  his  work  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.     In  the  country  we  have  a  glimpse  of  peaceful 
life    in    the    simple-hearted    poet-clergyman,    George   GeorgeliVer- 
Herbert,  who  wrote  his  quaint  religious  poems  in  the       ^^  ^"*^ 
Rectory  of  Bemerton  in  Wiltshire,  and  went  to  his 
rest  in  1633,  before  the  troubled  times  began  ;  while  in  1634  th« 
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poet  Milton  wrc/te  his  "  Oonius  "  at  Horf/oii,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
having  givon  up  tiic  Church  because  he  would  not  bb  allowed  to 
speak  his  mind  freely. 

At  this  time  the  Puritans  were  emigrating  in  large  numbers  to 

New    England.      A  thousand  were    taken    by  John 

?o  America.    Winthrop  in  1630,  and  during  the  next  eleven  years 

no  less  than  twenty  thousand  crossed  over  the  sea.    Lord 

Baltimore,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  also  founded  a  new  colony, 

called  Maryland,  hi  1().*54,  to  the  north  of  Virginia.     In  this  colony, 

although  it  was  founded  for  Roman  Catholic  "recusants,"  the  first 

law  was  that  every  one  should  freely  fallow  his  own  religion. 

Si:ch  asylums  of  freedom  were  now  greatly  needed,  for  at  home 

matters  grew  worse  and  worse.     Weiitworth  was  sent  in  1633  to 

govern   Ireland,    where   the   new    "  plantations "    of   Englisli  and 

Scotch  made  the  natives  very  uneasy.     In  one  sense  he  ruled  well. 

Hj  called  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  obtained  enough  money  to  pay 

a  well-discif  lined  army,  with  which  he  kept  good  order. 

'^niieTn   ^   -^^  encouraged  trade,  and  the  linen  manufactures  of 

irtiaiHi       j-jj^,  iioitli  were  started  in  his  time.     But  he  had  no 

lGJ3-ltJ39. 

respect  for  promises  nor  for  law.  He  was  anxious  to  bL' 
''thorovgJi,"  as  he  wrote  to  Laud,  and  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  but  put  down  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  great 
severity,  and  tried  to  colonise  Connaught,  though  the  king  had 
given  his  word  it  should  not  be  done.  Thus  his  reign  was  one  of 
terror.  So  long  as  his  firm  hand  was  over  them,  the  Irish  were 
quiet,  but  a  terrible  reaction  came,  as  we  shall  see,  when  he  left 
them. 

T.  Laud  and  the  Puritans.— The  same  year  tliat  Went- 
worth  went  to  Ireland,  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  always  been  a  peacemaker,  died.  Then  Laud  became  arch- 
bishop, and  two  years  later,  in  1635,  when  Weston  died,  he  became 
really  the  chief  minister  in  England.  He  began  at  once  to  make 
many  changes  towards  the  old  religion,  such  as  putting  back  the 
altar  to  the  east  end  of  the  church,  whereas  for  a  long  time  it  had 
stood  in  the  middle,  restoring  painted  windows,  and  replacing  the 
crucifix  in  Lambeth  Chapel.     These  things  alarmed  the  Puritans. 
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In  our  time  any  one  who  does  not  like  a  chureli  service  crvn  go 
elsewhere,  but  then  no  one  thought  it  possible  to  have  ditlerent 
kinds  of  worship  ;  there  was  one  church,  and  everyone  was  forced 
to  attend.     So  when  any  one  in  auth<trity  like  Laud  made  changes 
which  most  people  disliked,  tr«)uble  was  sure  to  follow.     The  Puri- 
tans had  now  increased  very  largely,  and  Sunday  was,  by  order  of 
Parliament,  kept  as  a  much  more  serious  day  than  formerly.     In 
olden  times  sports  and  pastimes  went  on  in  most  villages,  but  now 
the   justices   of  the  peace  put   these   down   because  they  led  to 
drunkenness.     Laud  and  the  king,  paying  no  attention  to  the  law, 
determined  to  restore  the  games,  and  ordered  the  clergy  to  give 
this  out  from  tiie  pulpit.     They  refused,  and  hundreds  of  Puritan 
ministers  were  in  consequence  deprived  of  their  livings.     Nor  was 
tliis  all,  for  just  at  this  time  three  men — Prynne,   a 
barrister,  Bastwick,  a  physician,  and  Burton,  a  clergy,    on  Prvnne 

man — were  punished  by  the  Star  Chamber  for  writing    , '^^***^'?'^» 

,  ,  .  T        n  T  1  Burton,  1G37. 

paunililets   against    Lauds    j^overnment.      They    had 

their  ears  cut  off'  in  the  pillory,  and  were  imprisoned  for  life.    These 

things  made  manv  moderate  men  side  with  the  P  u'ltans.     Thus  we 

see  tliat  step  by  step  the  king  and  his  ministers  weie  losing  the  love 

of  the  people. 


§.  Sliip-Moiiey. — Charles  had  long  ago  broken  his  promises 

given  in  the  "  Petition  of  Right,''  and  had  been  raising  money  in 

the  old  ways,  punishing  severely  all  who  resisted.     Noav,  a;*  a  fleet 

was  wanted,  he  commanded  all  the  coast  towns  to  provide  him  with 

shins,    as    they   had   done   for    Elizabeth    when    the    ...       ,    . 

i    '  *'  ...         '^'Hb   levies 

Armada  threatened  England,  or  to  give  him  "ship-    shipmoney, 

„     .      ,        ,         „,,  °  ,.      °  •      ,      1  •         1U3J-1(338. 

money       nistead.       lins     was    directly    agamst     his 

promise  in  tiie  Petition  of  Right,  and  when  he  went   farther,  and 

levied   the   tax   in  the   inland  towns  as  well,  a  Buckinghamshire 

juMiire   named   John   Hampden  refused   to  pay,  and 

appealed  to  the  law.     Although  all  the  judges  were  at     "  p"peals? 

that  tnne  appointed  by  the  king,  five  out  of  the  twelve 

boldly  declared  that  Hampden  was  right ;  but  as  the  majority  were 

against  him,  the  tax  was  continued,  and  all  England  was  indignant. 


9.  Laud  and  Scotland.-  -  Even  this  storm,  however,  migh* 
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Charles 
attempts  to 

force  a 
prayer-book 
on  the  Scots. 


have  passed  over,  if  the  king  and  Laud  had  not  just  at  this  time 

quarrelled  with  the  Scots  by  ordering  them  to  use  the 

English    Prayer-book.      Ever  since    the   Reformation 

the  Scots  h.'id   used  the  extempore  prayer,  and    now 

they  refused  to  have  a  prayer-book  thrust  upon  them. 

When  the  clergy  began  to  read  from  it  in  the  principal 

church  of  Edinburgh,  an  old  woman  threw  a  stool  at  his  head,  and 

there  was  the  same  feeling  of  rebellion  all  over  Scotland.     The  king 

sent  a  message  requiring  the  congregation  to  submit,  but  the  only 

The         result  was  that  they  solemnly  renewed  the  National 

Covenanters,   Covenant  which  had  been  made  in  1557,  and  uentle- 

men,  nobles  and  ministers,  rode  round   the   country 

with  a  declaration,  which  the  people  signed  wlierever  they  went. 

The  king  was  very  angry,  and  marched  to  the  Border.      But  the 

Scotch   Covenanters    were    prepared,    while    the    English    soldiers 

sympathized  with  the  Scots,  and  Charles  was  warned  that  they  would 

not  fight.     So  he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  returned  to  London, 

^     ,  ^^    .     secretly  determined  to  come  back  and  conquer.       He 

Lord  Strat-  <•       ii- 

ford  recalled    Sent  for  vVentworth,  now  Earl  Stratford,  to  come  home 

"■  '' '  Stratford  came,  and  advised  him  to  call  a  Parliament, 
while  he  himself  hurried  back  to  Ireland  to  bring  over  his  well- 
disciplined  troops. 

10.  The  Short  Parliament .—  Neither  Stratford  nor  the  king, 
however,  knew  how  dissatisfied  the  people  had  been  growing. 
Parliament  met  on  April  13,  1640,  but  only  sat  for  three  weeks. 
They  refused  to  vote  any  money  till  their  grievances  were  redressed, 
and  they  would  not  hear  of  a  war  with  Sccjtland.  So  Charles, 
obstinate  as  usual,  dissolved  Parliament,  and  nuirched  north  with 
such  an  army  as  he  could  muster.  The  Scots  had  been  beforehand 
with  him  ;  they  had  invaded  Northumberland,  and  now  drove  back 
the  English  at  Ncwburn,  near  Newcastle,  and  out  of  Durham. 
Charles  found  himself  obliged  to  make  peace  by  promising  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  this  he  could  not  get  without  another  Parliament. 

11.  The  Long  PaHianient,  HUO-IOSS ;  l«5»-l«Gt>.— But 

now  in  his  difficulties  any  Parliament  was  sure  to  be  his  master, 
and  the  "Long  I'arliament,"  which  met  on  Nov.  3,  1640,  lasted 
longer  than  the  king's  life.      The  first  thing  the  Commons  did  was 
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to  set  at  liberty  the  men  whose  ears  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  next 
was  to  imp.acli  Laud  and  Strafford.  Tliey  hated  Strafford  most,  for 
he  had  deserted  his  j>arty,  had  phinned  to  bring  an  Irish  army  into 
England,  and  had  encouraged  the  king  to  act  in  defiance  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  in  "Yorkshire,  and  wanted  to  return  to  Ireland,  but 
Cliarles  promised  that  if  he  would  come  to  London  not  "a  hair  of 
his  head  sliould  be  touched."  So  he  returned,  and  as  he  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  he  saw  Pym,  followed  by  three 
hundred  members,  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  House,    ex^cutVon^of 

a)id  bringing  the  message  of  his  imijeachment  from  the      ytiafford, 

1641 

Commons.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  on  Jan.  30, 
1041,  he  was  tried  in  Westminster  Hall.  During  the  trial  young 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  whose  father  was  a  courtier,  while  he  himself  was 
a  great  friend  of  Pym,  was  able,  from  some  of  his  father's  papers,  to 
show  that  Strafford  had  proposed  to  govern  the  kingdom  with  tho 
help  of  an  Irish  army.  Still  it  was  so  difhcult  to  convict  the 
minister  legally,  that  the  Iwpeachme7it  or  prosecution  according  to 
usual  law,  was  changed  to  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  special  condemnation 
by  Parliament. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  king  to  sign.  Charles  refused  at  first, 
but  an  angry  crowd  gathered  round  Whitehall,  and  the  queen  grew 
alarmed,  so  at  last,  bursting  into  tears,  he  appointed  a  commission 
to  sign  the  bill  which  sent  his  faithful  servant  to  the  scaffold. 
Strafford,  far  nobler,  had  written  to  his  master,  relieving  him  from 
his  promise  to  protect  him,  yet  he  felt  the  desertion  bitterly.  "Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes,"  said  he,  as  he  prepared  for  death.      Ho 

was  beheaded  (m  May  12,  1C41.      I^aud  was  not  beheaded  till  1645. 

\ 
\ 

"^^     ^.  Important  Reforms. — After  Strafford's  death  Parliament 

made  great  reforms.     A  "  Triennial  Act "  was  passed  ordaining  that 

there  must  be  a  Parliament  at  least  every  three  years, 

and   that   no   future    rarliament    could   be   dissolved      'Aot"ancf 

without  its  own  consent.      The  Council  of  the  North,     ,  other re- 

11/^^  0  TT    1    .r-.  •     .  forms,  1641. 

the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 

were  abolished,  and  statutes  were  passed  against  illegal  taxation. 

There  were  now  two  parties   in  Parliament.      One  was  the  court 

party,  formed  of  those  who  wished  not  to  be  too  hard  upon  the  king ; 

the  leaders  of  this  party  were  Lord  Falkland — a  brave.      t  'e,  and 


^■v;) 
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14.  Attempt  to  Seize  tlie  Five  Members.— Five  days  later 
the  king  returned  from  Scotland,  and  trusting  that  many  members 
would  still  support  him,  he  sent  to  impeach  Lord  Kiud>olton,  and 
five  members  in  the  Commons-  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Haselrig, 
and  Strnde.  He  promised  "on  the  word  of  a  king,"  to  do  no 
violence,  but  the  Houses  would  not  trnst  him,  and  refused  to  give 
up  the  members.  The  next  day  he  broke  his  word,  and  came  down 
to  tlie  House  with  guards  and  a  long  train  of  armed  cavaliers  to 
seize  the  mendiers.  As  he  entered  he  saw  that  their  seats  were 
empty  ;  tluiy  had  been  sent  for  safety  to  tlie  city.  *'  Since  I  see  my 
birds  are  down,"  said  he,  "■  I  do  expect  from  you  that  you  will  send 
them  nnto  me  as  soou  as  they  return  hither,  otherwise  I  must  take 
my  own  course  to  (ind  them;'"  and  he  walked  angrily  away,  the 
members  sshoi'.tin,^.  "  Privilege,  privilege."  as  he  went. 

He  never  found  the  five  culprits.     London,  always  powerful,  was 
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noble  spirit  —and  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon.  The  other 
was  the  Puritan  party,  with  Pym  as  leader,  and  he  proposed  that 
councillors,  judges,  and  ministers  should  in  future  be  appointed  by 
Parliament.  While  this  was  being  discussed,  and  Charles  was  away 
in  Scotland,  terrible  news  came  from  Ireland. 

A   115.  Oraiul  Remonstmiiee.— The  Irish,  no  longer  kept  under 

control,  had  risen  and  massacred  the  Scotch  and  English,  killing 

men  women  and  children,  and  driving  them  out  to  die 

assacie      ^^^  ^|^^  .snow  or  drown   in   the  river.      All  England 
in  IreUuul.  .  .  •         i  i 

shuddered  with  horror,  rmd  a  panic  set  in  when  the  I  ;^ 

Irish   showed   a   connnission  bearing  the  king's   seal  authorising  1 

them  to  take  \\\)  arms.     Charles  had,  of  course,  not  dreamed  of  a  [  ^, 

massacre,  but  tlicre  is  no  dor.bt  he  had  hoped  to  rouse  the  Irish  .  M 

against  tlie  Englisli  Parliament.      He  succeeded,  but  not  as   he  | 

wislied,  for  Pyiu  and  Hamiiden  jiointed  out  boldly  to  the  House  % 

that  they  could  no  lon<ier  trust  the  king  nor  his  ministers,  and  a  l 

"Grand  Pemcmstrance  ]  was  drawn  up,  showing  all  the  evils  they 
had  suffered  for  years  past,  and  demanded  ministers  appointed  by 
Parliament.  A  violent  debate  followed  from  early  morning  to  mid- 
night, and  at  last  the  "Grand  Remonstrance"  was  passed  amidst 
an  uproar  wliicli  would  have  ended  in  bloodshed  but  for  Hampden's 
resolute  firmness. 
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now  entivi'ly  on  tlio  side  of  liberty.  The  city  was  not  in  those  days 
a  nioic  mass  (.f  vvai'ehoiisos  and  ofiic.-s  as  now.  Three  hundred 
tlioiisand  lunjili'  tlien  liad  their  homes  between  Temple  Bar  and  the 
Exchange,  the  merchants  in  richly  furnished  houses,  the  shop- 
keepers above  their  stores,  together  with  the  'prentice  lads,  who 
cried,  "  What  d'ye  lack  "'  at  the  booths  which  serverl       ^^^^^^^^ 


ion 


as  shop-fronts.  Each  trade  had  its  "Comiiany,''  such  defUs  the 
as  the  l\rerchant  Tailors,  ihe  Fishmongers,  or  tlie 
Cioldsmiths  ;  ;ind  these  companies  Inid  their  trained  l)ands,  in  which 
aldermen,  shopkeei)er3,  and  a])i>rentices  were  the  officers  and 
soldiers.  It  was  mider  this  powerful  protection  that  the  live  mem- 
bers now  met  a  connnittee  of  the  House  of  Connnons  everyday, 
and  after  a  week  were  brought  ])ack  in  tiiumph  ahjng  the  river  to 
Westminster. 

'^  lo.  Outbreak  of  t^ivil  War —By  that  time  it  was  clear  the 
king  was  no  longer  master  in  London,  and  he  had  left  with  his 
family  for  Hamjjton  Court.  The  (pieen  crossed  over  to  the  Nether- 
lands Avith  the  elder  children,  taking  tlie  crown  jewels  to  raise 
money  ;  and  on  Aug.  22,  1642  the  king  raised  his  standard  at 
Nottingiiam.     Civil  war  had  l)Lgun. 

For   the  next   four  years   there  was  fighting  all  over  England. 
Ivoughly  speaking,  the  west  and  north  sided  with  the  king,  while 
the  east  and  south  held  by  the  Parliament.     Sixty-five        ^^.^^^^,^ 
of   the    iieers   and   nearly   half    the  Commons   rallied       party  or 
round  then-  sovereign.       J  he  knig  s   nephew,    Prmce 
Rupert,  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  connnanded  the  li^al  Cavalry, 
which   was  composed  of  gentlemen  and  their  sons,  bolH,   dashing 

riders  known  as  '•  Prince  Knpert's  Horse  "  ;   while  the 

'■  Parliamentary 

whole  of    the  kings  party  went  by  the   name  of  the       party  or 

.,  ^,        T         >•     nil  ^     c  ±1      /-I  J.        i-i  -4.1    "Roundheads." 

"  Cavaliers.       The  rest  of  the  Commons,  together  with 

twenty  ])eers,  and  numy  country  squires,  farmers,  merchants, 
and  tradesmen,  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament  ;  and  because  all 
servants  and  apprentices  wore  their  hair  cropped  short,  the  cavaliers 
nicknamed  them  "Roundheads." 

At  first  the  king  had  the  advantage.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  led 
the  Parliamentary  army,  wanted  to  make  terms  with  Charles  rather 
than  to  overthrow  him,  and  Prince  Rupert's  dashing  horsemen  struck 
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terror  into  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  who  had  turned  soldiers. 

At  Powick  Brids^e,  ;uid  at  Edgehill,  in  Warwickshire, 

Brid<!?e  and     tlu)Ugh  neither  i)iirty  conquered,  the  royal  troops  had 

*^^f642^''      *'"  ^^^   whole  the   best  of   it,    and   Essex   retreated. 

Charles    followed,    till    he    reached    Brentford    and 

threatened  London.      If  he  had  taken  it  and  all  its  wealth,  the  war 

might  have  ended  ,  but  the  trained  bands  marched  boldly  out  to 

Turnham  (Jreen,  and  the  king's  army  retreated. 

16.  Royalist  Successes  and  Keverses  —Charles  now  made 

his  head( quarters  at  Oxford,  and  little  by  little  the  south-west  coun- 
ties were  gamed  by  the  royalists.  The  whole  country  was  at  war. 
In  the  north  the  Parliamentary  leader.  Fairfax,  was  sorely  pressed. 
In  the  west  the  Cornishmen,  wiio  were  fervent  royalists,  were 
defeating  General  Waller,  while  Prince  Rupert  was  fighting  Essex 
in  Oxfordshire.  The  Parliamentary  council  was  always  hoping  to 
make  peace.  Pym  and  Hampden  alone  saw  tliat  the  struggle  must 
be  fought  out,  and  these  two  brave  n.dn  were  soon  to  pass  away.  On 
June  18,  1G43,  Prince  Rupert,  marching  westward  against  Waller, 

Ts    .u   r     defeated    Hampden    with  a  small  party  of    horse   at 
Death  of  ^  . 

Hampden,     Clialgrove  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hampden  rode  ofi' 

"  '        '  the  field,  his  head  hanging  aiul  his  hands  on  his  horse's 

neck,  mortally  wounded.     After  lying  six  days  at  Thame,  striving 

to  write  down  his  plans  for  the  Council,  he  died,  crying,  "  Oh  Lord, 

save  my  country."     During  the  next  two  months  town  after  town 

fell  to  the  royalists  ;  Bath,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Dorchester,  and  many 

other  towns  were  taken,  and  (Gloucester  was  closely  besieged.     The 

Parliament  was  in  great  danger,  for  the  people  of  London  were 

growing  dissatisfied.     But  a  change  was  at  hand.     By 

«m\M!sst"?Faik-»^^^      efl'orts  a  fresh  army  was  collected  under  Essex, 

land  kiile(i     ^yj^|y  which  he  raised  the  siege  of  Gloucester.     Then 

Sept.  20, 1643.  ,  °, 

turning  back,  he  met  the  royalists  at  Newbury  in  Berk- 
shire, Sept.  20,  1643,  and  there  Lord  ITalkland  fell,  crying,  "  Peace, 
peace,"  and  found  rest  in  death. 

Meanwhile  Pym  had  sent  Sir  Heary  "Vane  to  Scotland  for  help, 

...    and  a  "  Solenm   League  and  Covenant"  was   signed, 
Leajnie  witn  ^  »        ' 

the  Sjots,     in  which  the  Scots  promised  to  fight  for  the  Parliament 
on  condition  that  the  Presbyterian  religion  was  pro- 
tected.    This  league  was  scarcely  signed  when  Pym  died,  on  Dec.  8, 
worn  out  with  anxiety. 
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\  IT.  Oliver  Cromwell. — But  another  leader  was  already  pre- 
pared to  take  liis  place.  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  stern,  zealous,  resolute 
man,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  Huntingdonshire,  had  long  been 
watching  the  troubles  of  his  country.  Ho  had  sat  in  the  Parliament 
of  1G28,  when  the  Petition  of  Right  was  passed  ;  he  had  spoken  in  1641 
against  tlic  cruelties  of  the  Star  Chamber  ;  and  when  war  broke  out 
ho  began  at  once  to  levy  a  troop  to  fight  in  the  Parliamentary  army. 
Vory  early  in  tlie  war  he  saw  that  the  rabble  collected  on  their  side 
f'tuld  never  stand  against  the  high-spirited  cavaliers  ;  and  he  formed 
his  troop  of  gentlemen  and  freeholders,  who  fought  not  for  plunder, 
but  for  liberty  and  religion.  Among  such  men  each  had  his  own 
religious  opinions,  and  Cromwell  did  not  care  whether 
a  soldier  was  a  I'resbyterian,  Baptist^  or  Independent,  ironsidea 
so  long  as  he  loved  God  and  would  fight  for  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  result  was,  that  long  before  Pym  died,  "  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,"  as  they  were  called,  were  as  famous  as  "Rupert's 
Horse,"  and  wherever  they  went  victory  followed.  It 
was  entirely  owing  to  them  that  the  first  great  Parlia- 
mentary victory  was  gained,  when  S'jven  months  after 
Pym's  death,  the  Scots  and  Roundhead:,  together,  led 
by  General  Fairfax,  met  and  defeated  the  royalists  at  Marston  Moor, 


Battle  of 

Marston 

Moor, 

July  4,  1644. 


1§.  Battle  of  Xaseby,  June  14,  1645.- Cromwell  had 
now  great  influence,  and  saw  clearly  that  the  war  would  not  end 
till  the  Parliamentary  army  had  more  resolute  leaders.  He  told  the 
Council  that  they  must  remodel  their  army,  which  was  led  by 
members  of  Parlltuuent,  and  put  military  officers  in  their  place. 
This  was  done  ;  and  by  what  was  called  the  "  Self- 
denying  Ordinance,"  members  gave  up  their  commands,  ^ordi'nance.^ 
The  army  was  reconstructed,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
put  at  its  iiead.  and  at  his  special  request  Cromwell  was  allowed  to 
remain  a  short  time  longer  as  lieutenant-general.  In  that  short 
time  the  work  was  done.  The  "New  Model,"  as  the  army  was 
called,  met  the  royalists  at  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
defeated  tiiem  utterly.  Charles  fled  to  Wales,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Scotch  army  at  Newark  ;  and  little  by  little  the  garrisons  all 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  The  Council  offered  to  take 
back  their  king  if  he  would  give  them  complete  power  over  th« 
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army  for  twenty  years,   ami   mant  freedom   of  worship  to  tho 

I'uritans.      But  Charles  was  still  l)unt  on  setting  one  party  a,L,'ainst 

anotlicr,  that  he  might  come  l)ack  as  master.       At  last  the  Scots, 

tired  of  his  intrigues,  accepted  £4()0,0<i0  for  their  expinises  in  the 

war,  and  handed  the  king  over  to  Parliament,  Jan.  30,  1G47. 

I 
N    19.  The  Kin;;  at  I^risoiicr.— lie   was    lodged   at   TTolnihy 

House,  Northamptonshire,  and  treated  witli  great  respect,  and  he  i 

hoped  soon  to  he  king  again,  for  the  Parliament  and  the  army  had  | 

hogun  to  ((UMrrel.  Now  the  war  was  over.  Parliauunt  wanted  to 
disband  the  army,  paying  them  only  one-sixth  of  tluur  due.  P>ut 
tlie  army  was  coini)osed  t)f  men  who  had  made  great  saoritices  !■  r 
their  religion  and  liberty,  and  they  refused  to  disband  till  they  were 
promised  freedom  to  worsliip  as  they  chose,  till  tlieir  arrears  were  'r 

paitl,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  provided  for.     In  fact  they  l;iiew  ,; 

that  they  were  the  strongest,  and  one  day,  while  the  (piarrcl   \'.  a.s 
going  on,  a  body  of  horse,  conuiianded  by  Cornet  Joyce,  went  to 
Ilolmby  House,  and  carried  the  king  off  to  Hampton 
bythear'my.    C!ourt,  SO  as  to  have  the  })o\ver  in  their  own  hands. 

Meanwhile  Parliament  was  invaded  by  a  city  mob,  and       , 
serious  riots  seemed  likely  to  take  place.      In  this  dileunna  part  of 
the  army  marched  to   London    under  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  and 
deternuned  to  make  their  own  terms  wiih  the  king. 

The  old  story  began  again.     Charles  pretended  to  treat  with  them, 

while  all  the  time  he  was  secretly  plotting  with  the  Scots  and  Irish, 

])romising  each  whatever  they  wanted  if  ihey  would 

Scots  and     rise  and  support  him.     He  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 

Irish.         ^j^  Nov.  12,  where,  however,  he  was  again  confined  in 

Carisbrooke   Castle.       But   he   had   succeeded   in   persuading   tho 

Scotch  to  invade  England,  and  in  exciting  a  royalist  insurrection  in 

Wales,  Kent,  and  Essex. 

This  second  civil  war  l)rought  the  king's  ruin.     Fairfax  put  down 

the  insurrection  in  Kent  and  Essex.      Cromwell  put  it  down  in 

Wales,  and  then  defeated  the  Scots  at  Preston.     The  soldiers  came 

back,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  king  who  trickeU 

^wai"'iG48.'     them  with   promises   wliile   he   raised    war  in  secret. 

There  was  no  chance  of  i>eace,  they  said,  so  long  as  he 

lived.      It  did  not  matter  now  that  the  judges  refused  to  try  the 
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king,  or  that  Parli.-uncnt  would  not  form  a  court  to  inipoacli  him. 
Tilt!  army  was   master,  aul    one   moniiii,:,'   Colonel   Pri*lo,  witli  a 
regiment  of  soMiers,  st..<Kl  at  the  door  of  tlie  IIouso  and  turned 
uway  all  who,  lii<e  Sir  IL'ury  Vane,  refused  to  sit  in  judgmeut  on 
tiieir  king.     This  was  called  "  Pride's  Purge."     After  it        j,_.  ,^,^ 
was  over  only  fifty  three  memberH  remained,  Mid  these        l-ut-'.^^^^ 
appointed  <  -.lo  hundred  and  thirty  hve  persons  to  form 
a   crmrt   of   dustice.       P.radsliaw,   an  eminent   lawyer,  was    made 
president,  and  Cromwell   and  liis  son-iulaw,  Iroton,   were  there; 
hut  when  the  name  of  the  great  General  Fairfax  w:is  called,  his  wife 
cried  aloud,  ''Hu  is  not  here,  and  never  will  be  ;  you  do  wrong  to 
iini. 


name 


\i  ao.  Kxec'iitioii  of  Clisirles  I.— P.oforo  tliis  court,  to  whicli 
only  sixty-three  men  came,  tlie  king  was  summoned  on  dan. 
'20,  104'.),  and  impeaclunl  a.s  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer,  lie 
refused  to  defend  himself— for  indeed  the  trial  was  a  mockery— and 
sentence  was  passed  that  he  should  l)e  executed.  Nine  days  later 
he  took  a  ^ender  farewell  of  his  two  ycmngest  chihlren,  ITenry  and 
Eli/aboth,  the  only  ones  who  were  in  England,  and  bade  Henry 
never  to  be  mac'e  king  while  his  elder  brotliers  Charles  and  James 
were  alive.  "  I  will  be  torn  in  piisces  tirst,"  answered  the  brave 
child,  and  the  father  stey)t  out,  calm  and  dignified,  on  to  the  scalh)ld 
outside  a  window  of  Whitehall  Palace,  and  was  beheaded,  Jan. 
30,  1049. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

ENGLAND   ATTEMPTS  GOVEUNMENT   BY  A   REPUBLIC. 

I.  The  Coiniiionwealtli. — The  king  Avas  dead,  and  the  few 
men,  not  more  than  eighty,  who  still  formed  a  Parliament,  were  all 
the  Government  left  in  the  country.  They  abolished  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  declared  tluit  a  king  was  unnecessary.  Then  they 
elected  a  Council  of  State  of  forty  members  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  on  May  19,   1049,  proclaimed  a  *' Commonwealth  "  or 
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"  Froo  State."  Wo  must  try  and  put  ourselves  in  tho  place  of  this 
young  Ooniuionwojilth,  which  spniug  out  of  tho  execution  of  a  king, 
and  yet  wished  to  do  well  for  the  country.  Fairfax  and  Vane 
joined  it  ayain,  now  that  it  was  no  longei-  of  any  use  to  protest 
against  tho  terrible  deed.  Cromwell  was  there,  stern,  earnest,  and 
guided  in  all  his  actions  by  the  severe  commands  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. So  was  Hradshavv,  who  had  condennied  his  king  because  he 
feared  he  would  ruin  the  country,  and  Ireton,  Cromwell's  son-in- 
law,  a  brave,  ui)right  soldier.  These  were  the  leading  men,  and  ^ 
with  them  were  many  honest  republicans,  such  as  Marten,  Scot, 
Ludlow,  and  Hutchinson. 

They  had  a  hard  task  before  them.     All  Europe  looked  coldly  ' 

upon  them.     One  of  their  foreign  ambassadors  was  murdered  at  tho 
Hague,   where   Charles  Stuart,  the  king  s  eldest  son,  was  openly  W. 

recognised  as  Charles  II.     Another  was  murdered  at  Madrid  almost  ^ 

before  they  began  their  sittings.     The  people  at  home,  too,  were 

discontented,  because  of  the  heavy  war-taxes,  and  the  ' 

to  The        country  was  overrun  with  highwaymen  and  disbanded 
^weai'th!'      royalist  soldiers.     The  general  uneasiness  was  increased 
by  a  book  called  Elhhi  Bas'dike,  or  the  lioijal  IrnmjOj 
really  written  by  a  certain  Dr.  (jiauden,  but  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  King  Charles  while  in  captivity.     It  gave  a  touching  picture  of 
his  piety  and  suti'ering,  and  caused  many  to  look  upon 
Basiirk!'.       ^^''^^  ^^  ^  martyr,  and  to  wish  openly  that  the  good  old 
times  before  the  civil  war  could  come  back  again.    Then 
the  Scots  had  at  once  proclaimed  Charles  II,  as  their  king  ;  while 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  Ireland,  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Roman 
Scotland      Catholics,  the  royalists,  and  even  the  Protestants  of 
amUreiand    Ulster,  in  favour  of  the  young  prince,  inviting  him  to  » 

come  over  and  fight  for  his  kingd(mi.     Lastly,  Prince 
Rupert  A"as  in  tiie  Channel  with  elevon  royalist  ships,  which  he  had 
been  keeping  safely  in  the  Dutch  harbon.rs,  and  now  brought  to 
attach.  English  traders.     All  these  diificulties  made  the 
Kupert       small  band  of  governors  afraid  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
Channel      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  people  decide  by  ne;w  elections  how  they 
wifhed  to  be  governed.     On  the  contrary,  this  frag- 
ment of  a  Parliament  determined  to  go  on  as  they  were  ;  and  as  the 
most  pressing  trouble  was  the  Irish  rising,  they  began  by  sending 
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Siejre  of 
Dro<ihcda, 

and 

Wexford, 

1049. 


CromwoU  to  Irolaiid  witli  12,000  men.  Even  in  this  they  had  a 
(lUHculty,  for  thu  soldiors  mutinied,  and  only  consented  to  go  when 
they  learnt  who  was  to  lead  them. 

^  2.  Croiii%V€'II  ill  IrelaiKl. — Cromwell  landed  in  Ireland  on 
Aug.  15,  1040,  when  only  Dublin  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament.  In  three  months  lie  was  master  of  the  comitry.  But 
he  coiKjuered  l)y  terrible  severity.  He  knew  he  must  do  his  work 
(]iiickly,  and  he  believed  he  was  carrying  out  tlie  judgment  of  God 
for  tho  massacres  in  1641.  So  at  the  siege  of  Droghed  i,  with  which 
the  vvar  began,  he  gave  his  soldiers  orders  to  spare  no  (me  bearing 
arms.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  IJ,  wlum  they  made  a  breach  in  the 
town  wall  and  ent  red  the  city,  no  less  than  2000  men  were  put  to 
the  sword.  St.  Peters  Church,  where  many  had  taken  refuge,  was 
set  on  fire,  and  of  those  who  sm-rendered  every  tenth 
Soldier  was  shot,  and  the  rest  sent  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes. 
At  Wexford,  on  Oct.  11,  a  similar  slaughter  took  place, 
though  not  by  Cromwell's  orders.  After  this  there  was 
less  loss  of  life,  for  the  otlier  towns  were  terrified  and 
surrendered,  yet  these  two  massacres  will  always  remain  a  stain  on 
Cromwell's  memory. 

He  stayed  nine  months  in   Ireland    subduing  the  country,  and 
meanwhile  the  Council  at  home  was  governing  England,     Sir  Harry 
Vane  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  navy,  and  under 
hnu  was  the  famous  Admiral  Blake,  who  was  soon  to   Government, 
win  such  splendid   victories.       Milton,  the  poet,  was 
made  Latin  Secri^tary  to  the  Council,  because  he  could  correspond 
in  tb.at  language,  and  Bradshaw  was  President. 

ti,  €roiiiwell  in  Scoll?iiicl. — They  had  soon  to  deal  with  a 
new  difficulty,  for  news  arrived  that  Charles  had  landed  in  Scotland. 
Tiie  Covenanters,  though  tliey  had  hanged  the  royalist 
Earl  of  Montrose,  were  willing  to  light  for  Charles  II.     ^al-rivesin 
when    he    swore    to    uphold    the    Covenant    and   the    ,  ''^°^';'-"^i„ 

JUlte  z4,  lo5U. 

Presbyterian   religion.      The   Commonwealth   saw  at 
once  how  dangerous  it  would  be  if  Charles  marched  into  England 
with  a  Scotch  army,  and  they  determined  to  attack  him  in  Scotland. 
£lat  when  they  asked  Fairfax  to  command  the  army  he  refused, 
12 
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sayiiif:  that  they  had  no  right  to  break  the  covenant  with  Scotland 
unless  tlie  Scots  attacked  England. 

Cromwell  was  therefore  recalled  from  Ireland  to  take  the 
command,  and  after  being  received  with  great  honour  in  London, 
was  sent  north  with  16,000  men.  Whon  he  crossed  the  Border  all 
the  people  in  the  south  of  Scotland  fled  northwards,  having  heard 
of  his  severity  in  Ireland,  and  the  country  was  left  desolate. 
Many  returned  when  they  found  how  well  his  troops  behaved,  yet 
food  was  very  scarce,  and  when  the  army  drew  near  to  Edinburgh, 
Cromwell  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Dunbar,  a  town  on  the  sea-coast, 
so  c  '  to  get  his  provisions  by  sea.  Here  David  Leslie,  the  Scotch 
general,  managed  to  place  his  troops  on  the  Lammermuir  Hills  to 
the  south  of  the  English  army,  so  cutting  them  olf  from  Berwick 
and  England.  Cromwell  was  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  his 
soldiers  were  sick  and  starving,  and  so  long  as  the  Scots  remained 
on  the  hill,  he  could  not  attack  them.  Fortunately  for  him  the 
Covenanters  became  impatient,  and  one  afternoon  he  saw  that  Leslie 
was  moving  his  men  down  towards  a  little  br()(-)k,  across  which  there Jl 
was  an  easy  passage  to  Dunbar.  He  knew  at  once  that  Leslie 
meant  to  attack  him,  and  resolved  to  begin  first.  "  Noiv/'  said  he 
to  Lambert,  one  of  his  generals,  "  the  Lord  hith  delivered  them  into 
my  haiuiy  Before  daylight  the  next  morning,  Sept.  3,  1650,  he 
set  his  troops  in  motion,  and  with  the  cry,  "The  Lord 
Dunbar,       of  Hosts,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  they  charged  before  the 

Sept.  3, 1C50.    g^Q^g  ^gj.g  ^y^u  awake.     A  hot  tight  followed  for  a  few 

minutes  on  the  brook,  but  a  panic  seized  the  Scots,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  the  army  was  seen  flying  in  disorder  hither  and  tliither.  In 
one  short  hour  they  were  scattered.  Cromwell  first  ordered  a  halt 
and  sang  the  117th  Psalm,  and  then  pursued  the  fugitives;  3000 
were  killed,  10,000  taken  prisoners,  and  nearly  all  the  baggage  and 
artillery  seized.  Edinburgh  opened  its  gates,  and  Cromwell  took 
possession  of  the  town. 

Nevertheless  he  was  fighting  in  Scotland  for  nearly  another  year. 
A  new  army  was  formed  by  the  royalists  and  the  covenanters, 
and  Charles  II.  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  Jan.  1,  1651.  At  last 
Cromwell  gained  possession  of  Fife,  and  cut  Charles  off  from  the 
north  of  Scotland,  while,  perhaps  purposely,  he  left  the  way  open 
to  England.     Charles,  weary  of  the  strict  Presbyterians,  determined 
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to  try  his  fortune  among  the  English.     Breaking  up  his  camp  he 

marched    southwards   through    Lancashire   towards   the    west    of 

England,  which  had  always  been  loyal.     On  he  went  with  Cromwell 

following  behind  ;     but  so  few  English  ventured  to  join  him  that 

when   Cromwell  overtook    him   at   Worcester   Charles    had    only 

] 0,000  men  against  oO,000.     Then  followed  the  famous      j^attieof 

Batth^  of  Worcester  on  Sept.  3,  the  anniversary  of  the     Worcester, 

Battle  of  Dunbar.     The  royalists  were  totally  defeated, 

General  Leslie  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Charles  fled   in  disguise. 

He  was  so  sorely  pressed  that  he  lay  one  whole  day  hidden  in  an 

oak  tree  in  Boscobel  Wood,  Shropshire,  while  the   Parliamentary 

soldiers   were    passing  to  and  fro    underneath.     The      ^,.  ^^    , 
*  °  .  .         Flight  of 

miller  Humphrey  Penderell  and  his  four  brothers  will     Charles  il. 
always  be  remembered  as  having  concealed  him   and 
saved   his  life  •,   and   after   a   number  of  adventures   he   reached 
Brighton,  then  t;  small  tishing  village,  and  crossed  in  a  collier  vessel 
to  Normandy. 

4.  Navigation  Act  and  Dutch  War.— From  this  time  the 

Commonwealth  was  respected  by  foreign  nations,  and  treated  as 
the  recognised  Government  of  the  country.  Admiral  Blake  had 
already  defeated  Prince  Rupert  at  sea,  and  now  Vane  determined  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  Dutch  who  had  supi)orted  Charles,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  P^nglish  navy.  In  Oct.,  1051,  a  "  Naviga- 
tion Act"  was  passed,  forbidding  foreign  goods  to  be  brought  in(o 
England  except  by  English  vessels,  or  vessels  belonging  to  tlie 
country  from  which  the  goods  came.  Now  the  Dutch  were  the 
chief  carriers  from  fijreign  ctmntries,  so  this  xVct  took  the  trade 
from  them  and  gave  it  to  the  English  ships.  While  the  (piestion 
was  still  being  discussed  with  Holland,  the  Dutch  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Tromp,  met  the  P^nglish  fleet,  under  Blake,  in  the  English 
Channel.  A  tight  took  place,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  defeated, 
and  a  naval  war  began,  which  lasted  two  years.  After  one  battle, 
Nov.  1652,  when  Tromp  gained  a  victory,  he  bound  .a  broom  to  hia 
masthead  and  sailed  down  the  Channel  to  show  that  he 
had  "  sAvept  the  English  from  the  seas."     But  he  had    completely 

boasted  too  soon,  for  after  manv  battles,  in  which  the     .^'\^^^tf^» 
'  "  '  i<eb.  1653. 

Dutch  suff'ered  severely,  they  were  completely  defeated, 

and  Tromp  was  killed.     From  that  time  to  this,  Ei  -'land  has  w. 
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niained  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  to  Vane  and  Blake  we  owe  the 
rise  of  our  modern  English  lli;et  wliich  had  begun  under  Elizabeth. 

5.  Expulsion  of  Lon$?  Parliament. — But  while  respected 
abroad  the  Conun  on  wealth  was  beuinninijc  to  have  troubles  at  home. 
Wo  must  rememliur  that  tlie  eighty  men  who  formed  the  Purlia- 
/lunt  had  never  appealed  to  tlie  people  after  the  king's  death,  and 
therefore  couM  not  be  said  really  to  represent  the  nation.     Many 

of  tliem  were  not  so  honest  and  U])right  as  Fairfax, 
Goveniiiient.  ^'fiii^j  ^^^^^  Bradshaw  ;  and  as  there  was  no  check  upon 

them,  many  unjust  tilings  were  done.  The  members 
gave  ofilces  to  their  friends,  while  they  oppressed  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  them  in  relii^ion,  and  the  royalists  who  did  not  bribe 
tliem,  and  sometimes  perverted  tlie  laws  for  their  own  interests. 
^^  hen  Cromwell  came  back  from  ^\ Orcester  he  saw  much  l)ad 
government,  and  Avished  to  2)ut  an  end  to  it.  He  had  now  an  army 
wliich  was  devoted  to  him,  and  he  and  the  ollicers  told  the  members 
that  they  ouglit  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  have  a  proper  one 
elected.     But  even  Vane  was  afraid  to  do   this,  fearing  that  the 

army  would  get  the  U[)iier  hand  and  the  Republic  I'O 
nfusL-  to      destroyed  ;  and  the  members  prepared  a  bill  prf)posing 

allow  a  iic\v    jm^^volv   to  elect  others   to  sit  with  them.     Cromwell 
i'ai'lianu'iit.  '' 

objected  that  this  was  not  an  appeal  to  the  natl  ^n,  and 
conferences  were  held  by  the  officers  and  some  of  the  nvembers  to 
try  and  come  to  an  understanding. 

One  day,  Ai)ril  20,  K;.")."],  when  one  of  the  conferences  was  going 

on  at  "NVhiteliall,  CroiuweU  heard   that  the  rest  of   the   members 

were  passing  their  bill  at  Westminster.     Qnick  to  act,  he  hurried 

down  to  the    House  with  a  regiment  of  musketeers,  and  le;i,ving 

them  outside,   went  in  an<l   listened  to   the    debate.      When   the 

(pu'stion  was  })ut  "  that  this  bill  do  now  pass,"  he  rose  and  paced 

the  floor,  praising  tlu;m  at  first  for  what  tht^y  had  done  well,  and 

then   blaming    them   for   injustice   and    self-    \terest. 

Cromwell      "Come,  come,"  said  he,    "I  will  put  an  end    o  this. 
tiiriKs  (Hit  the  ,         '        ,  _  '■ 

nioniiiirs,     It   is  iiot   fit  you   should   sit  here  any  longer.     You 

iGo^r  *      are  no  Parliament  ;  "  and  calling  i  i  his  soldiers,  he 

bade  them  clear  the  House.     "  Wha;  shall  we  do  with 

this  baublo,"  he  cried,  taking  up  the  speaker's  mace  which  lies  on 
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the  table  as  a  sign  of  authority.  "Take  it  away."  The  members 
were  so  taken  aback  at  this  sudden  dismissal  that  only  Sir  Harry 
Vane  found  words  to  remonstrate.  "  This  is  not  honest,'  he  cried  ; 
"yea,  it  is  against  morality  and  common  honesty."  Nevertheless 
Cromwell  tunud  tliein  all  out,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  next  morning  some  royalist  wag  stuck  a  placard 
on  the  door,  "TliisMiouse  to  let,  now  unfurnished." 

6.  IllstruiHent  of  Governilieilt.— In  this  way  the  Long  Par- 
lian'ient  was  driven  out,  after  lasting  ever  since  1640,  but  as  it  .^ould 
not  legally  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent,  we  shall  hear  of  it 

attain.     Cromwell  and  the  other  ofhcers  now  summoned 

»  ,  1  1       XI  •  1         ^     The  rule  of 

an  assembly,  elected  by  the  people  under  the  guidance      ^^^  army. 

of   their    ministers.     It  was  to  be  a  "  Godly  Parlia- 
ment," and  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Little  or  Barebone's  Parha- 
ment,"  from  a  member,  Praise-God-Barebone  who  sat  in  it.     Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales  each  sent  six  members.    Scjme 
good  Acts  were  passed— one  for  the  relief  of  debtors,       LUtle^or^ 

another  that  births,  deaths  and  nuirriages  should  be    Parliament, 

•  1     1  I         1  Ji'iy  -1  to 

registered.     But  the  members  wished  to  nsake  so  many      Dec.  16. 

reforms  that  they  threw  the  whole  Government  into 
confusion  ;  and   after   sitting    five    months,  they   gave   back  their 
power  to  Cromwell.     The  Council  then  drew  up  an  "  Instrument  of 
Cioverinuent,"  making  a  new  constitution,  and  put  Cromwell  at  the 
head  of  the  state  as  Lord  Protector. 

Thus  within  five  years  of  the  king's  death  one  man  once  more 
ruled  the  nation,  though  his  power  at  first  was  very  limited,  for 
his  council  was  elected  for  life,  and  he  had  no  veto  on  the  laws. 
Moreover,  he  had  many  enemies.  The  Iloyalists  and  Presby- 
terians, tluj  Republicans  (such  as  Vane  and  Bradshaw^,      (.^.^j^^^^.^jj 

and  even  the  Levellers  or  extreme  lladicals,  were  all     Protector, 

,  .       ^        ,.,,.  1      1    i      r  •  Dec.  1(5,  IGoU. 

against  Inm  for  ditlereiit  reasons,  and  plots  ot  assassina- 
tion and  rebellion  wen;  constantly  springhig  up.  Yet  he 
ruled  well  and  justly  during  the  ten  months  before  a  new 
rarliament  assembled.  lie  made  a  fair  peace  with  Holland, 
and  concluded  treaties  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Portugal, 
favoural)le  to  English  trade.  I[e  iiujuired  into  education,  and  gave 
manuscriot.s  and  books  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  He 
made  ordinances  which  were  just  to  ail  religious  sects,  except  that 
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he  forbade  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  would  not  , 

allow  the  royalist  clergy  to  preach  in  public  ;  but  even 
ordinances     these  had  their  jtrivate  congregations.     He  cut  down  ,.  : 

the  costs  of  the  law-courts  so  that  all  men  might  have 
justice,  and  reuu)ved  heavy  burdens  from  the  land,  giving  advantages 
to  small  farmers  and  yeoman.  He  united  Scotland  by  an  ordinance 
to  England,  and  the  Scots  reckoned  the  eight  years  of  his  govern- 
ment as  "years  of  peace  and  prosperity."  Poor  Ireland  was  less 
happy.  Those  who  were  taken  in  the  war  suffered  death  or  exile, 
while  those  who  had  borne  arms  were  banished  to  the  dreary 
province  of  Connaught  to  form  new  homes.  ^^ 

The  new  Parliament  met  Sept.  3,  1654.     It  was  fairly  elected, 
except  that  Roman  Catholics  and  royalists  were  shut  out ;  but  it 
only  lasted  five  months,  the  republicans  were  uneasy. 
Pari'famen\      Cromwell    expected    them    merely   to    carry  on    his 
work,  but  they  went    back  and   questioned  his  ordi- 
nances, and  Vane  raised  a  debate  against  any  one  "  single  person  " 
beintr  the  head  of  the  State. 
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7,  Croiiiivell'§  Rule. — Cromwell   had   by  this  time  grown 

into   the   belief  that   he    was  called  by   God  to    rule   the   nation, 

and    he    was     afraid    the    royalists    would    rise    if    he    did    not 

rule   firmly.     So   he   dissolved  Parliament  Jan.    22,   1655,  and  a 

ffW  months  later  divided  England  into  ten  districts,  over  which  he 

placed  military  officers,  called   Major-generals.      In  fact,  he  now 

governed    despotically    by    military    rule,    and    even 

ge!ierals,      imprisoned  for  a  short  time  his  old  friends.  Vane  and 

ibob.         Bradshaw,  because  he  feared  their  influence.      On  the 

otlier  hand,  he  left  the  judges  free  ;  he  allowed  the  Jews  to  settle 

again  in  England,  and  he  protected  the  Quakers,  a  sect  founded  at 

tliis  time  by  George  Ft)X,  a  weaver.      Ho  was  always  unwilling  to 

punish  attacks  on  his  own  life,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  enrich 

himself,  though  he  now  lived  in  state  at  Whitehall. 

.8.  Petition  and  Advice. — In  fact,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  a 
despot,  and  when  in  1656  he  rebuked  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for 
persecuting  his  Protestant  subjects  in  the  Vaudois,  and  so  was 
drawn  into  a  war  with  Spain,  he  again  calleO  Parliament  together. 
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o"  requiring  that  the  major-generals  should  be  J''^^''i'J^^"*i, 
Uawn,  and  formed  an  '  Other  House,"  or  House  of 


But  he  excluded  many  members,  and  required  all  who  were  elected 
to  receive  a  certificate  from  the  Council.     This  Parlia- 
ment began  amicably.     They  drew  up  a  "Petition  and        second 
advice 
withdi 

Lords,  in  which  the  peers  were  to  be  created  by  Cromwell.  Then 
thoy  asked  Croniweil  to  take  the  title  of  king,  by  which  he  would 
indeed  have  gained  in  dignity,  but  his  power  would  have  been  more 
restricted,  for  tlie  limits  of  a  king's  prerogative  Were  defined  by  the 

laws.      When  he  refused  this  honour,  fearing  to  offend 

,  ,  .  ,      '  "  Cromwell 

tlie  army,  they  gave  him  a  mantle  of  state,  a  sceptre    refuses  title 

and  a  sword  of  justice,  and  power  to  name  his  successor.       ^     '"*^' 

All  worked  well  the  first  session,  but  the  next  time  Parliament  met 

some  of  the  old  republicans  had  gained  seats  in  the  place  of  those 

who  were  made  peers,  and  they  would  not  work  with  the  new  House 

of  Lords,  and  began  to  attack  Cromwell  himself  ;  so  he  dissolved 

them  on  Feb.  4,  !lGo8,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  governed  alone. 

It  was  not  for  many  months.      He  had  now  reached  the  height  of 

his  power.     His  fleet,  though  it  failed  in  an  attack  on  San  Domingo, 

had  taken  Jamaica  from  Spain,  and  Cromwell  made  it  a 

flourishing  settlement,  the  foundation  of  our  possessions    of  Jamaica, 

in  the  West  Indies.     His  army,  allied  with  the  French,         ^^^^" 

defeated  the  Spaniards  in  the  Battle  of  the  Dunes  (1658),  when  the 

English  gained  Dunkirk.       All  nations  sent  ambassadors  to  him  as 

to  a  king,  and  the  alliance  was  eagerly  sought. 

0.  State  of  The  Country.— He  had  brought  order  and 
peace  into  the  country,  and  trade  and  agriculture  flourished.  Even 
the  royalists  despaired  of  upsetting  this  steady  government.  Yet 
the  people  were  not  happy,  at  heart.  The  stern  Puritan  rule  galled 
them  ;  they  missed  the  dances  round  the  Maypole,  the  races,  the 
cocktightings,  the  theatres,  and  the  Christmas  mummers  and  good 
cheer ;  and  many  longed  for  the  old  days  with  a  king,  free 
Parliament,  open-handed  country  squires,  and  a  gay  court.  The 
republicans  were  discontented  because  the  republic  was  crushed, 
tlie  royalists  because  a  usurper  was  in  the  place  of  a  king.  Cromwell 
had  tried  an  impossibility.  He  wanted  the  people  to  work  with 
him  in  building  up  an  earnest,  self-governing  country,  but  his 
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standard  was  too  high  for  liis  time,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  failed, 
and  that  after  his  death  his  work  would  be  undone.  By  failing  to 
establish  a  settled  government  he  had  missed  his  aim.  His 
enli^,'litene(l  despotism  gave  the  English  many  benefits,  but  it  did 
not  liestow  on  them  the  one  blessing  they  longed  for—  tlie  undisturbed 
supremacy  of  the  laiv  of  the  land. 

lO.  Death  of  Cromwell.— Although  he  was  only  fifty-mno 
his  health  was  breaking,  and  a  pamphlet  called  "  Killing  no 
murder,"  advocating  his  assassination,  made  him  uneasy,  so  that  ho 
often  went  about  in  armour.  The  death  of  his  favourite  daughter, 
Lady  Claypole,  gave  the  final  death-blow.  A  dangerous  ague 
settled  upon  him,  and  though  prayers  were  everywhere  offered  for 
.  his  recovery,  he  knew  that  he  must  die.       On  Aug.  UO 

death,  Sept.    he  offered  a  touching  prayer  for  the  people,  asking  that 


3,  G.)8.  God  would  "give  them  consistency  of  judgment,  one 
heart,  and  mutual  love  "  ;  and  four  da3\s  after,  on  Sept.  3,  tlio  day 
of  Dunliar  and  Worcester,   the  great  i^rotector  passed  away.     His  ,j 

was  a  strange  and    complex    character,  and  we  shall  never  know  *^ 

how  far  ambition  and  liow  far  religion  and  jmtriotism  guided  him.  i 

Yet  we  nnist  honour  him  in  that  he  never  spared  himself  in  the 
service  of  his  country.      When  England  was  at  her  lo\vest  he  raised  j 

her  to  honour  b(ith  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  died  without  havini' 
enriched  himself  at  her  expense.  He  was  buried  with  royal  honour 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

II.  Richard  Protector.— So  great  was  the  Protector's 
influence  that  his  eldest  son  l^icliard  was  at  once  named  to  succeed 
him.  A  fresh  pailiament  met  on  Jan.  27,  1G59,  and  the  lawyers 
gathered  round  the  new  Protector.  But  Richard  was  a  diii'erent 
man  from  his  father,  peaceable  and  sluggish  ;  the  army  was  not 
satisfied  to  be  governed  by  a  civilian,  and  Yane  protested  openly  in 
the  Commons  against  such  a  weak  ruler.  Distracted  by  quarrels, 
in    which  he  took  no   interest,  Kichard   listened  to  the  army  and 

dissolved  Parliament,  April  22.  Then  the  ofHcers 
v\  May  7,^"li:S'.    ft^culled  that  fragment  of  the  Long  Parliament  which 

Cromwell  had  dismissed-  the  "  Rump  "  or  hinder  end 
v4f  a  Parliament,  as  it  was  coarsely  called.  The  Rump  did  not 
want  Richard,  so  he  calmly  resigned,  and  retired  into  private  life  ii> 
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July,  after  a  brief  dignity  of  ten  months.  But  the  Rump  and  the 
army  now  disagreed  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  n[)per  hand.  A 
royalist  rising  tc»ok  place, and  the  soldiers,  after  subduing 
it,  came  back  under  General  Lambert,  and  guarding 
the  doors  of  Westminster  on  Oct.  1,S,  refused  to  let  the  members 
sit.  They  took  tlie  power  into  their  own  hands,  electing  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  from  among  the  ollicers. 

\'  1*^.  Rcstorjltioil  of  Charles  II.— This  again  only  lasted  two 

months.      There   was  in   Scotland  another  army,  led  by  General 

Monk,  who  had  once  served  under  Charles  I.,  but  had  joined  the 

Parliament  in  the  civil  Wcir.     Monk  was  a  cool,  business-like  man. 

He  would  have  been  faithful  to  Richard  for  Cromwell's  sake.     But 

now  when  he  saw  anarchy  everywhere,  he  (piietly  resolved  to  bring 

back  Charles   II.      On  New  Year's  Day,  KJGO,  he  marched  into 

England,  proclaiming  that  lie  was  coming  to  bring  about 

a  free  Parliament.     At  York  he  met  Fairfax,  wlio  had    ^^T^.aon,''^ 

been  living  in  retirement,  and  though  General  Lambert 

brought  troops  to  prevent  them  from  marching  south,  the  soldiers 

no  sooner  saw  their  old  commander-in-chief  than  they  deserted  to 

Fairfax,  and  all  resistance  was  over.     Monk  entered  Lcjndon,  and 

a  month  later  the  Rump  was  dissolved,  and  the  Long 

Parliament  exinred  at  last.     A  new  and  freely  elected    ^^""-  Parlia- 

'^  -^      _  merit  ex- 

Parliament  met,  wliich  was  called  a    "Convention,"    pirt^,  March 

because  it  was  n«>t  called  l)y  a  royal  writ.     There  were 

in  it  so  many  rt)yalists  and  Presbyterians  that  they  at  once  passed 

a  resolution  to  restore  the  old  government  of   King,  Lords,  and 

Commons,  and  to  invite  Charles  II.  to  come  and  govern  them. 

Charles  liad  already  been  m  secret  corresjiondence  with  Monk, 

and  had  issued  a  proclamation  at  Breda,  in  Plolland,  promising  a 

general  pardon,  religious  liberty,  and  satisfaction  to  the  army  ;  and 

now,  on  May  25,  he  landed  at  Dover  amidst  loud  rejoicing.     On  his 

birthday,  INIay  21),  he  entered  London.     The  roads  were  strewn  with 

flowers,  the  streets  hung  with  flags  and  garlands,  and 

Charles  II 
the  fountains  ran   .vitli  wine.      The  army  alone  stood       returns, 

sullenly  aloof.     But  the  soldiers  could  not  withstand  a     '  ^^  ^^^^' 

whole  niitioii  mad  with  joy,  and  they  were  men  of  too  earnest  and 

serious  natures  to  excite  wanton  and  useless  bloodshed.      A  few 

months  later  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  these  men  returned 
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({uietly  to  their  desks,  or  shops,  or  farms.  "  It  seems  it  is  my  own 
fault,"  said  the  king  slyly,  "that  I  have  not  come  back  sooner,  for 
I  find  nobody  who  docs  not  tell  me  he  has  always  longed  for  my 
return."  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  have 
come  back,  if  the  Puritan  army  had  not  tired  out  the  patience  of 
the  nation. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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'  !•  Charles  II. — No  king  was  ever  more  heartily  welcomed  than 
Charles  II.  when  he  came  back  to  "enjoy  his  own  again."  The 
nation  was  worn  out  and  we^^ry  with  so  many  changes,  and  longed 
for  a  settled  government.  If  Charles  had  only  had  the  good  of  his 
people  at  heart,  he  miglit  have  been  a  gretit  king.     But  though  ho 

was  clever  and  sagacious,  amiable  and  easy-tempered, 
and  aims  of    with  plenty  of  good  sense  and  judgment,  he  was  not  a 

good  man.  He  was  selfish  and  indolent,  and  having 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  an  adventurer  abroad,  he  had  no  true  sense 
of  his  duty  to  tlie  country.  All  through  his  reign  he  was  aiming  at 
two  things.  First,  to  have  his  own  way  and  get  plenty  of  money 
for  his  dissolute  pleasures  without  accounting  to  Parliament  for  it  ; 
Secondly,  to  further  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  not  because  he 
was  deeply  religious,  but  because  he  wanted  to  be  an  absolute  king 
like  his  friend  young  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  he  thought  that 
the  Protestant  religion  made  people  too  independent.  He  and  Jiis 
brother  Jamer,  Duke  of  lork,  had  both  been  educated  as  Roman 
Catholics,  though  they  passed  outwardly  as  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England.  As  the  English  people  had  striven  for  centuries  to 
make  the  king's  ministers  accountable  to  Parliament,  it  is  clear  that 
they  and  the  king  had  directly  opposite  vicAvs. 

But  Charles  was  far  too  shrewd  to  quarrel  openly,  as  his  father 
liad  done.  He  was  resolved,  as  he  told  James,  "  never  to  go  on  liis 
travels  again  ; ''  so  his  reign  was  a  confused  shifting  of  power.  At 
one  time  the  king  tried  to  have  his  will,  at  another  he  gave  in  to 
Parliament ;  and  through  it  all,  by  his  careless  goOd-temper,  and  by 
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sacvificin.  his  minister,  whenever  it  suited  him,   he  managed  to 
k^ep  his  throne,  and  to  enjoy  life  a«  the  -  n.erry  monarch     who 

"  Never  said  a  foolish  thiufT, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one." 

rl^ath  thirteen   of   the   men  who  hart  condennied  Challes   1.  ana 
;  Lido"  e...  ;  and  taking  the  dead  bodies  of  C«>mweU,   reton 
3  Bradshaw   from  Westminster   Abbey,  Ranged     hem  on  the 
c-,n„w,  at  Tvburn.     After  tliis  tliey  piissed  an     Act  ot        _^^^ 
m  rn;t?pardon.ng  aU  others  who  had  fought  m    .^. 
tl>e  civil  war  except  Vane  and  Lambert.     They  next 
;ied  to  the  ,,ostion  of  ''■<'^><;-'— Z C  tttlt 

and  the  juagcs.      Ji   j    h  ^^^jg^,„  rights 

,4;l  200  000  on  condition   tiiat  ne  siiouiu  i,ivt     i 
called  'milUari)  tmum,  fiudal  dues,  and  pwmyatice,      ^^^^.^,^^ 
which  had  long   oppressed  the   people.     This  done       „^  ...l 
thcv  disbanded  the  army,  .and  then  dissolved  to  m.Ao         ,^. 
„.a^;  for  a  new  parliament.     Charles,  however,  who  did 

ltd  qnite  secure  with  only  the  trainbands  to  protect  him, 
:.,  ietlv  ke^,t  5,000  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  among  whom  were  the 
f  unous  body  of  "  Coldstream  Guards,-"  which  General    ^.^  ^j^„j. 
Monk  had  forir,ed  years  before  at  Coldstream  on  the     in.  „n.y, 
Tweed      Charles  paid  these  soldiers  himself,  and  thus 
formed  the  tirst  beginnhig  of  a  standUui  army,  though  it  was  not 

"'FS'attai  in  was  rejoicing.     The  people  were  so  pleased  at  th« 
kind's  return  tliat  they  chiefly  elected  cavaliers  to  sit      p^,.^,.„ 
i„  the  new  Parliament.    The  court  blazed  forth  m  gr«vt    Parliament, 
splendour ;  the  staid,  sober  rule  of  the  Commonwealth 
v^l    forgotten,    theatres    were    opened,   revelries    of    all    kinds 
Ibounded,  and    orgies    at  Yauxlndl-a  place  ot  amusement  tot 
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opened  at  this  time  —took  the  pl.-ice  of  sermons  and  prayer- 
nu!otin<,'s  With  tiiis  plejisurc-loving  life  came  many  evils. 
(^«ambling  and    drinking,    duelling    and    dobanchery,    were    seen 

everyuliero  at  conrt.  All  sorts  of  follies  were 
court."^     allowed,    and    it    was  not  safe  to    go   out  unguarded 

after  dark,  because  of  the  mad  freaks  indulged  in 
even  by  men  of  qualit}'  in  the  pitch-dark  streets,  which  were  not 
lighted  till  towards  the  end  of  Charles's  reign. 


It.  State  of  the  People-  -  In  the  country  things  were  better. 
By  degrees  many  of  the  royalists  settled  down  in  their  old  homes, 
and  those  who  had  long  been  divided  as  Cavaliers  and  Koundheads, 
shook  hands  and  forgot  their  disputes.  The  people  rejoiced  to  get 
back  their  village  dances  and  feasts,  and  the  dis})anded  soldiers 
returned  to  tlieir  farms  and  industries,  bringing  with  them  the 
earnest,  serious  spirit  of  the  Puritan  army.  In  spite  of  the  numer- 
ous coaches  now  nnining  from  the  chief  towns — while  the  post  ran 
every  other  day,  or  once  a  week,  according  to  distance, — yet  there 
was  really  very  little  intercourse  between  the  country  and  London, 
and  the  political  quariels  of  this  reign  did  not  prevent  England  from 
improving  steadily.  The  least  ju'osperous  part  was  the  north,  where 
moss-troopers  still  ravaged  the  country  ;  where  judges  could  not 
travel  without  a  strong  guard,  and  bloodhounds  were  kept  to  track 
the  freebooters.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  us  in  these  days  to  realize 
how  very  unsafe  both  life  and  property  were  in  those  times. 

4.  Religious  Perseeution.-The  Scotch  border  was  especially 

disturbed,  because  Charles's  Parliament  did  not  recognize  Cromwell's 

"Act  of    Union."      Tlie  old  form  of    government  was  restored. 

.  Scotland  had  once  more  a  separate  Parliament,  bishops 

of  Scotland   were  forced  upon  the  people, and  those  who  held  to  the 
and  Ireland.  ,,  j     i         -i.!.       .  t 

covenant       were  persecuted    without    mercy.       In 

Ireland  the  people  suffered  from  another  cause.     Those  who  had 

served  the  king  in  the  wars  complained  that  Cromwell's  followers 

had  seized  most  of  the  land  ;  and  though  at  last,  by  an  "Act  of 

Settlement,"  the  Cromwellians  gave  up  one-third  of  their  gains, 

these  were  given  away  as  the  Government  pleased,  and  the  native 

Irish  received  but  little. 
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In  Erififland  the  CuvfilicT  Parliament  at  once  restored  the  Church 
as  it  vva.'j  in  Laud's  time.     The  bishops  went  hack  to  the  House  of 
Lords.     The  Church  Service  was  ivjiun  used,  with  some  alti-rations, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  it  lias  reuiained  the  same.     iJut  although 
(Jharles  had   promised  liberty  of  Cduscienco  to  all  his  subjects,  ho 
could  not  ju'eveut   Parliament  from  passing  a  "  C(»r- 
})oration  Act,      obliging   all    olhcials   to  reiiniince   the     ^^^^:^   n^^^l_ 
"  covenant"  and  take  tlie  sacrament  according  to  the 
English  Church.     Moreover,  in  1()('>2,  an  "Act  of  Uniformity  "  was 
passed,  allowing  no  man  to  hold  a  living  unless  he  liad  been  ordained 
by  a  bishop,  and  would  accept  the  I*rayer-book.     All  others  wore 
turned  out  of    their  livings   on  St.  Ijarthohnnew's  Day,  Aug.  L'4, 
l(i()2,  and  more  th,"  i  two  thousand  al)le  men  formed  congregations 
in  chapels  of  their  own,  taking  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  "  Dis- 
senters,'' as  dissenting  or  separating  from  the  Church. 

Even  this,  however,  was  not  allowed.      In  ICAH  a  "  Conventicle 

Act"  was  passed,  forbidding   persons   to    worship    in 

conventicl  s  or  chapels  ;  and  in  lOGo  the  "  Five  Mile    ISsscMTR-rsf 

Act  "  prevented  dissenting  ministers  from  t'eaching  in     ^^'l",' .l^^'"*' 

.  .     .       ,  .  i^^s 

schools,  or  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  town.     The 

famous  divine,  Richard  IJaxter,  wlm  wrote   the  Sainf'n  Everlasfhuj 
Ki'sf^  was  one  of  th(;se  driven  out;  and  he  tells  us  that  hundreds  of 
clergy  with  their  families  were  without  liouse  or  bread,  while  num- 
bers were  imprisoned.     It   was  for  preaching   in  conventicles  that 
John  Biuiyan,  the  tinker,  lay  for  twelve  years  in  Bed- 
ford gaol,  whore  he   supi)orted  his  wife  and  family  by    ^""/ijlon^'''' 
making  metal  tags  for  laces,  and  in  his  spare  time  wrote 
the  nhirini's  Frogress.    This  book  and  the  poems  of  Paradise  Lost  and 
I'avndise  /icr/aiufic/ which  Milton,  l)lind  and  i)oor,  wrote  at  this  time, 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  severe  Puritan  religion  of  the  people. 

During  this  and  the  next  reign  large  numbers  of  Non-conformists 
emigrated  to  America,  and  Charles  gave  large  grants  of  land  to 
difierenfc  people,  either  in  payment  of  old  debts  or  to 
get  more  money.     It  was  in  this  way  that  Penn,  the      ^vanta^" 
famous  Quaker,  received  a  large  territory  in  [>ayment       founed 
t»f  a  heavy  debt,  and  in  1082  took  a  body  of  Quaker 
emigrants  to  the  New  World.     Pennsylvania  was  the  first  American 
state  in  which  the  Red  Indians  were  treated  as  equals. 
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5.  Royal  Society. — But  Chjirles  was  not  entirely  mercenary; 

another   charter  whicli   ho    granted  does  liini  great    honour.      As 

early  as  1045,  during  the  civil  war,  a  Hmall  group  of  men,  weary 

of  quarrels  about  opinions,  determined  to  study  facts.     They  held 

''  meetings  tirst  in  London,  and    afterwards   at   Oxford,   to  discuss 

questions  of  science,  and  there  Boyle  who  improved  the  air-pump, 

,    .        Hooke,  who  introduced   the  use   of  the   micro.scoi)e,  •   ■ 

I'oundadoii  Ji 

of  Royiil       Halley  the   astronomer,    and   others   explained   their  >tm 

►-OC1C  y,      -.  experiments  and   discoveries.     After  the  Restoration  .  ' 

Charles  II.  (who  took  great  interest  in   science,  and  a  few  years  {• 

later  founded   (Jreenwich    Observatory)   attended   some   of    these  :,  • 

meetings,  and  granted  a  charter  to  the  members,  by  which   they  [ 

became   "The    Royal   Society   of    London."      Sir   Isaac    Newton 

explained  his  discovery  of  gravitation  before  this  society  in  1082, 

and  it  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  societies  in  the  world. 

It  would  have  bt>en  well  if  all  that  Charles  had  done  in  1002  had 

been  as  wise  as  his  patronage  of   science.      Unfortunately  he  did 

three  things  that  year  which  he  had  better  had  left 
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Charfos,       undone.     In  May  he  married  Katharine  of  Portugal, 

ay,  00-     ^^j^^^  l)rought  the  island  of  Bombay  and   the  fortress 

of  Tangier  as  her  dowry,  but  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 

marriage  was  very  un[)oj)ular,  especially  as  she  had  no  children,  and 

therefore  the  Duke  of  York,  also  a  Roman  Catholic,  remained  heir  tu 


Junei4, lOO-.  j.^.pu})iiean  leaders,  to  be  executed  on  Tower  Hill ;  and 

this  not  because  anything  could  be  really  In'ought  against  him,  but 

because,  as  Charles  wrote  to  Clarendon,  "ho  was  too  dangerous  a 

man  -to  live."      In   November,  the  city  of   Dunkirk, 

Sale  of  .  . 

Dunkirk,      which  Cromwell  had   taken   from    Spain,  was  sold  to 
i  uv.  (J0-.     j^rance,  and  this  made  the  English  people  very  angry 

with  Clarendon,  especially  as  they  suspected  that  the  king  spent  the 

money  on  his  own  pleasures. 

\  6.  Dutch  War.— Soon  after  this  the  war  with  Holland  broke 
out  afresh.  The  Dutch  and  PJnglish  were  always  disputing  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  New  Amsterdam  in  America  had  lately 
been  taken  by  the  English  and  called  "  New  York  "  after  the  Duke 
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the  tliKtne.      In  June  he  caused  the  brave  Sir  Harry  ; 

of  Vatie.       Vane,  the  most  moderate  and  disinterested  of  all  the  I 
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vif  York.      "^he  leading  Dutch  stutosman,  Jean  T)o  Witt,  was  also 
very  sore  that  liomhay  had  passed  into  the  hainls  of  England,  while 
Charles  hated  Holland  ever  since  it  had  heen  inifricndly 
to  him  in  exile,     A  di.si)ute  between  Kni,di.sh  and  Dutch    ^j^^|.^,|j  ^q^I* 
vessels  on  the  shores  of  Africa  at  last  broii!j;lit  matters 
to  a  head,  and  war  was  declared  between  England  and  Holland, and 
the  next  year  Louis  XlV.  took  the  side  of  the  Dutch.    The  ti;,Mitnig 
was  entirely  at  sea,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  adnn'ral  of  the 
fleet,  gained  a  victory  oft'  Li^westoft  in  Suffolk,  but  unfortunately 
lie  did  not  follow  up  his  advantage.     The  king  had  to  ask  Parliament 
for  a  large  sum  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  they  granted  £'l,2o0,000 
for  the  vKir  only^  because  they  feared  it  would  be  K(]uandered  by 
the  court. 

Meanwhile  a  terrible  scourge  visited  London.  In  the  filthy 
cities  of  those  days  plagues  were  not  uncommon,  and  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  London,  where  the  upi)er  stories  of  the  houses 
almost  touched,  and  the  clay  fl(;ors  covered  with  rotten  London  ^ico5 
sti'aw,  food,  and  dirt,  a  hot  summer  always  brought 
more  or  less  pestilence.  The  summer  of  1()(J5  was  hot  beyond  all 
experience.  In  May  the  j)lague  which  had  been  raging  on  the 
continent  broke  out  in  London,  and  went  on  increasing  all  the 
summer,  till  in  September  1500  persons  died  in  one  day,  and  24,000 
in  three  weeks.  On  door  after  door  the  red  cross  api)eared,  to  nuirk 
the  plague  within,  while  the  dead-cart,  with  its  mufiled  bell,  passed 
along  at  night,  and  the  cry,  "Bring  out  your  dead"  sounded  through 
the  stdlness  of  the  almost  deserted  streets.  King,  courtiers, 
members  of  Parliament,  even  doctors  and  clergy  fled  from  the 
plague-stricken  city.  Only  devoted  and  earnest  men,  chiefly  the 
persecuted  Puritan  preachers,  remained  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  dead, 
aTul  comfort  tlio  living.  Brave  General  Monk,  who  had  become 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  Laurence  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  some  others  also 
faced  the  danger,  and  remained  to  keep  order  and  prevent  robbery 
and  anarchy  from  adding  to  the  horrors  of  the  suflering  people. 

With  the  winter  the  plague  died  away,  after  more  than  100,000 
persons  had  perished.     But  trade  and  pros[)erity  could 
not  return  at  once,  and  the  weary  Dutch  war  went  on.    ^J"lig°fom 
(me  famous  battle    in   the  Downs,  between  Dunkirk 
and  tlie  north  Foreland,  with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  Prince 
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Rupert  on  one  side,  aucl  the  Dutch  coniinjinder  de  Ruyter  on  the 
other,  lasted  four  days  without  either  party  gaining  the  victory. 

To  add  to  the  troubles,  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  Pudding  Liine, 

near  London  Bridge,  by  a  baker's  oven  being  overheated.     An  east 

wind  was  blowing,  and  the  wooden  houses  of  the  crowded  streets 

-       caught  like  tinder,  and  burnt  for  three  days.     It  was 
I'lre  of  »  '  '' 

Loiuton,       chiefly  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  king  and  the  Duke 

f,        f     O     1  t*tT 

of  York  that  the  flames  were  stopped  at  last,  by  blowing 
up  several  batches  of  houses  at  Temple  Bar,  Pye  Corner,  Sniithfield, 
and  elsewhere,  making  g.aps  which  the  fire  could  not  cross.  The 
loss  was  fearful  ;  13,200  dwellings  and  80  churches  were  destroyed, 
as  well  as  the  halls  of  the  City  Comjianies,  the  Exchange,  the 
Custom  House,  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  in  the  end  the  fire 
was  a  blessing,  for  it  destroyed  the  wretched  wooden  houses,  and 

choked  up  the  foul  wells  and  pipes  with  rubbish.  New 
8upplv^io%    l^i'ick  houses  were  now  built,  and  the  greater  part  of 

the  water  was  brought  in  future  from  Chadwell  springs 
in  Hertfordshire,  along  a  canal  called  the  "New  River,"  which  had 
been  completed  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  in  1619. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  disasters  Clarendon  had  to  apply  to  the 

Commons  for  fresh  supplies  to  refit  the  fleet  ;  but  they  had  begun 

seriously  to  suspect  that  the  money  they  gave  was  wasted  on  court 

revels.     They  insisted  on  appointing  a  committee  to 

I^CtlCP    of 

Breda,       examine  the  accounts,  and  as  Charles  knew  these  would 

^*^'"'         not  bear  examination,  he  determined  to  go  without  the 

money  and  make  })eace.     He  got  Louis  to  arrange  a  Peace  Congress 

at  Breda,  May  1(')07  ;  but  before  anything  was  decided,  De  Ruyter, 

the  Dutch  admiral,  suddenly  sailed  up  the  INIedway  with 

bunV^dps    sixty  vessels,  burnt  three  men-of-war  at  Chatham,  and 

III  the        blockaded  the  Thames.     The  people   wore  matl  with 

Med  way.  ^       '■ 

rage  when  they  found  that,  after  all  the  money  granted, 

t:ie  Englii^h  fleet  could  not  even  defend   their  own   river.     They 

vented  their  anger  on  Clar"ndon,  who  had  long  been  unpopular  both 

with  the  king  and  the  country.     As  soon  as  the  Dutch 

of ciar.ndon,  peace   was  concluded  he  was  impeached,  and  fled   to 

U)G7.         France,  where  he  died  in  exile  after  writing  his  History 

of  the  Great  Jtiebelllon.     His  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  had  been  married 
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to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1661,  and  was  the  mother  of  our  two  queens 
Mary  and  Anne. 

I  7.  Cabal  ministry. — When  Clarendon  fell,  the  strong  cavalier 
'party  in  I'arliamonfc  was  broken  up.  Charles  in  fatiiro  followed 
much  more  his  own  will,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  did  his  best 
to  outwit  his  Parliament.  For  some  time  past  those  members  of 
the  Privy  Council  who  were  the  more  intimate  advisers 
<;f  the  king  had  formed  a  sort  of  special  committee 
called  the  '" Cabal'  (from  the  French  cabale,  chd>). 
This  conmiittee  was  tae  beginning  of  our  present  "Cabinet."  It 
happened,  curiously  enough,  tliat  the  five  caV»inet  ministers  at  this 
time  were  nameil  Clifford,  Arlingt(m,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and 
Lauderdale,  so  that  the  initials  spelt  tlie  word  cabal.  These  men  were 
the  king's  chief  advisers  during  the  next  six  years,  and  became  so 
hated  by  the  nation  that  cabal  has  been  a  word  of  reproach  ever  since. 

They  were,  in  fact,  the  victims  of  the  secret  intrigues  of  Charles. 

For  some   time   past   Louis   XIY.  had   been   encroaching  on  the 

Netherlands,  which  belonged  to  Spain.       In  1668  he  advanced  so 

far  that  Holland  grew  alarmed,  and  De  Witt,  with  the  help  of  Sir 

William  Teniple,   EnL!,lish   ambassador  at  the  Hague, 

^  Triple 

concluded    a    "Triple    Alliance"    between    the    three      Alliance, 

Protestant  countries-  Holland,  Sweden,  and  England     •^'^"- i*^*'^- 

— and  forced  Louis  to  make  peace  with  Spain  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Meanwhile  Louis,  on  his  side,  hoped  to  undermine  this  alliance  by 

a  secret  understanding  with  Charles,  who  was  irritated  because  he 

could  not  persuade  Parliament  to  favour  the  Roman  Catholics,  or 

side  with  France.     A  secret  treaty  was  signed  at  Dover 

.  .  .  .  Secret  Treaty 

between  the  two  kings,  in  which  Charles  promised  to  of  Dover, 
declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  help  the  Franch 
against  the  Dutch,  if  Louis  in  rt^turn  would  give  him  £3()0,<K)0  a 
year  and  send  French  troo])s  to  England  if  the  })eo[)le  grew  trouble- 
some. Only  Clifford  and  Arlington,  who  were  Roman  Catholics, 
knew  of  this  treaty,  and  even  they  did  not  know  the  whole.  The 
next  year,  1671,  Charles  got  a  large  grant  from  theConnnons  for  the 
Ih'et,  and  then  prorogued  Parliament  for  »;  year  and  nine  months. 

^rom  treachery  he  now  went  on  to  dishonesty,  and  by  Clifford's 
advice  closed  the  Exchequer.     It  had  long  been  the  custom  for  the 
13 
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goldsmiths  and  bankers  of  London  to  lend  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment the  money  which  people  put  into  their  banks,  receiving  back 

both  interest  and  principal  out  of  the  revenue.     In  1672 
National         it-.it-.i  i-i-  n 

bankruptcy,    the  Ki^yal  Exchequer  owed  in  this  way  about  £1,300,- 

000,  when  all  England  was  startled  by  a  Royal  Order, 
declaring  that  these  payments  would  be  stopped.  Of  course  this 
brought  great  distress  on  all  the  people  Avhose  money  the  goldsmiths 
)uicl  lent,  nor  was  it  ever  repaid  till  William  and  Mary  came  to  the 
throne. 

While  "  e  people  were  still  sore  at  such  injustice  the  Duke  of 

York   openly   declared    himself   a   Roman   Catholic,    and    Charles 

published  a  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence,"  suspending 

oflndui-      all  the  laws   against   Roman   Catholics   and   Noncon- 

gence,  16^.    fQ^j^jg^g       To  crown  all,  he  openly  joined  Louis,  and 

declared  war  against  the  Dutch.      At  first  it  seemed  as  if  Holland 

must  be  conquered,  but  De  Witt,  having  been  murdered 

with  Hoi-     in  a  riot,  young  William  of  Orange,  great-grandson  of 

land,  1672.     ^^le  famous  William  who  had  defended  the  Netherlands 

in  Elizabeth's  reign,  now  came  into  power.     He  followed  his  brave 

ancestor's  example,  and  persuaded  the  Dutch  to  pierce  their  dykes 

and  let  in  the  sea,  and  so  the  allied  armies  were  obliged  to  retire. 

N    §,  Test  Act. — At   last   Charles,  having  no  more  money,  was 

obliged  to  let  Parliament  meet,  and  face  the  anger  of  the  Commons. 

Tiiey  made  him  at  once  give  up  the  "Declaration  of  Indulgence  "  ; 

and  passed  an  Act  called  the  "Test  Act,"  requiring  ail  civil  and 

military  officials  to  declare  that  they  did  not  believe  the  doctrines 

of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  English 

Church.      This  obliged  the  Duke  of  York   to  resign  his   post  as 

admiral,  and  Clifford  and  Arlington  to  retire  from  office.    Ashley,  too, 

who  had  been  made  Earl  of   Shaftesbury,  quarrelled 

Cabal        with  the  king,  probably  because  he  found  out  about 

ministry.      ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j  Dover.      So  the  "  Cabal  ministry  ' 

broke  up,  having  gained  the  hatred  of  the  people  by  the  evil  done 

in  their  time.     After  this  Shaftesbury  did  all  he  could 

and         to   oppose   the   king.      He    became   the   leader  of  a 

opposition.     <«p(^untry  "  party  or  "  oppositit)n  "  in  Parliament,  and 

this  was  the  beginning  of  the   division  between  "ministry"  and 

"opposition"  which  has  continued  to  our  day. 
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■    9.  Danby  Adminiitration.— Charles,  as  usual,  gave  way 
when  he  saw  Parliament  was  determined.     He  cluxse  for  his  chief 
minister  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby,  whom 
the  Commons  liked,  and  he  made  peace  with  Holland  ministration, 
in  1074.     The  Coumions  in  return  granted  him  lil)eral      ^^^^-^^^D. 
sup]  lies.     He  even  allowed  Danby  in  1077  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  William  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  York's 

,,,,         ,,  -._  _,.  .  ,  ,,         M!irriaf;e  of 

eldest   daughter   Mary.     Ihis    marriage    pleased    the    William  and 
people  very  much,  for  William  and  Mary  were  both    ^  ^^^'  ^^'^' 
l*rotestants,  and  as  James  had  no  son,  Mary  was  heir  to  the  crown 
after  her  father. 

But  all  this  time  Charles  was  still  secretly  treating  with  Louis. 
In  1675  he  received  a  yearly  pension  from  him  of  £122,000,  and 
promised  in  return  not  to  make  any  wars  or  treaties 
without  his  consent ;  and  in  1078,  when  the  Commons   ceives  a  pen- 
urged  him  to  go  to  war  with  France,  he  made  another  ^''^"  ^'■'""  ^^°"'^- 
private  treaty,  receiving  £24,000  as  a  bribe  to  dissolve  Parliament. 

I 
\i  10,  "Popish  Plot." — Though  all  this  was  secret,  yet  tliere 
was  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  nation  that  it  was  being  l^etrayed,  and 
just  then  a  strange  story  caused  a  panic  throughout  all  England. 
A  preacher  of  low  character,  named  Titus  Oates,  who  had  gcjne  over 
to  the  Jesuits,  declared  that  he  knew  of  a  plot  among  the  R(mian 
Catholics  to  kill  the  king  and  set  up  a  Catholic  Government.  He 
brought  his  tale  to  a  magistrate,  named  Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey, 
and  shortly  afterwards  (jodfrey  was  found  murdered  in  a  ditch  near 
St.  Pancras  Church.  The  pcojjle  thought  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  murdered  him  to  hush  up  the  "  i'opi|h^plot," 
"J^opish  Plot,'  and  when  Parliament  n)et  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  tlie  matter.  Some  papers  belonging 
to  a  Jesuit  nanied  Coleman  alaruu'd  them,  and  so  great  was  the  panic 
that  an  Act  was  passed  shuttijig  out  all  Roman  Catholics,  ex- 
cept the  Duke  of  Yoik,  from  Parliament.  After  this  no  Rom.m 
Catholic  sat  in  either  House  for  a  hundred  and  tifty  years.  But 
worse  followed.  Oate.s  became  [xipulai-,  and  tinding  tale-bearing 
successful,  he  and  other  infoniurs  went  on  to  swear  away  the 
lives  of  a  great  luiinbtT  df  inuort-nt  Roman  Catholics.  The 
most  noted  of  these  was  Lord  StaH'ord,  an  upright  and 
honest  peer,  who  was  executed  in  1081,  declaring  his  iimocence. 
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Charles  laughed  among  his  friends  at  tlie  wIioIg  matter,  but  let  it  go 
on,  and  Shaftesbury,  who  wislied  to  turn  out  Lord  Danby,  did  all 
he  could  to  fan  the  flame. 

Meanwhile  King  Louis  had  made  peace  with  Holland  and  Spain 

at  the  '*  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,"  and  now  that  he  no  h)nger  needed 

Cliarles's  lieli),  he  refused   to  give  the  ])ension  ;    and 
Treaty  of  o  i  » 

Niiiic^ruen,     Montague,  tlie  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  had 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  Danby,  showed  the  House  of 
Commons  the  despatch  in  which  the  pension  had  been  arranged. 
This  despatch  had  Danby's  signature,  and  a  note  in  the  king's  hand- 
writing, stating  that  the  despatch  was  written  by  Danby  at  the  king's 
connnand.      The    House    was    thunderstruck.       That 
Danby  1079     England's  king  should  be  a  pensioner  of  France  was  too 
humiliating.       Danby  was    at    once    impeached,    and 
Charles,  to  save  further  discoveries,  dissolved  Parliament,  which 
had  existed  for  seventeen  years  and  a  half. 

s    11.    Exclii!«*i<ni  Bill. — But  the   nation  was  now  thoroughly 

alarmed,  and  as  scjon  as  the  next  Parliament  was  elected,  in  1G79, 

Danby  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and 

the  Commons  brought  in  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  ever 

conang  to  the  throne  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.     Cliarles> 

alarmed,  sent  James  out  of  the  country  and  dissolved  Parliament, 

after  it  had  only  sat  for  two  months.     In  that  short  time,  however, 

Shaftesbury  had  passed  a  nn^st  useful  Act.      It  will  be  remembered 

that  ever  since  the  Magna  Charta  it  had  been  the  right  of  every 

Englishman  who  was  arrested  to  aj'ply  for  a  writ  of  "Habeas  Corpus." 

15ut  judges  and  kings  had  for  a  long  time  managed  to  put  aside 

these  writs  when  it  pleased  them.     Now  Shaftesbury 
Habeas  . 

Coriniy  Act,    brought  in  a  "  Habeas  C(»ri»us  Act"  in  spite  of  Charles's 

^' '  opposition,  which  reformed  these  abuses,  and  made  the 

law  too  clear  to  be  evaded.  It  ettectually  provided  against  illegal 
arrest,  and  undue  detention  in  prison  before  being  brought  to  trial. 
The  gaoler  in  answer  to  a  writ  had  to  show  his  warrant  for  detaining 
the  prisoner;  and  to  allow  him  his  freedom  if  the  offence  was 
bailable. 

Meanwhile  the  stniggle  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  went  on.      The 
next  Parliament  met  iu  October,  and  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
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Commons.      But  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  did  not  pass,  for  a  very 
al)le  statesman,  Lord  Halifax,  opposed  it.     Halifax  called  himself  a 
"Trimmer"  iHJcaiiso  he  was  like  a  man  who  moves  from  side  to 
side  to  l>alance  or  trim  a  boat — he  would  not  let  i-ither  party  go  to 
extremes.      Now   though    Parliament    wanted    Maiy,  wife  of   the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  be  the  next  sovereign,  Shaftesbury 
was  really  planning  for  the  Duke  of   IMoinnouth,  an    Momnouth. 
illegitimate  and  favourite  son  of  Charles  H.,  to  succeed. 
This  Halifax   saw   would    be  a  great   evil.       Monmouth  was  very 
popular,  and  went  by  the   name  of   the  "  Protestant  Duke,"  and 
Shaftesbiuy  pretended  that  Charles  had  been  nuirried  to  the  young 
man's  mother  before  he  married  his  queen.     Dryden,  the  great  poet 
of  this  period,  wrote  a  satirical  poem  describing  Mon- 
mouth and  Shaftesbury  as  Absalom   and  Achithophel     dissolved, 
plotting  for  tlie    knigdom.       But    the    king  renuiined     '^^"'  ^^^^' 
true  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and    matters  began  to  look  so  serious 
that  he  again  dissolved  Parliament. 

Then  two  violent  parties   arose — the    Shafteslmry  party,  called 
"Petitioners,'  who  petitioned  the  king  to  agree  to  the  bill,  and 
the  "  Abhorrers,"  who  abliorred  the  bill.       These  two  parties  soon 
gave  each  other  the  nicknames  of  '■\Miig"  and  "Torv  " 
Hlilg  meant  sour  milk  or  whey,  and  was  a  name  which      ^^j^'R" /'•"d 
had  been  given  to  Scotch  rebels.      The  Duke  of  York's 
friends  called    Shaftesbury's    party  "  VYhigs,"  meaning   that   they 
were  rebels  against  the  king.       Tonj  was  a  name  given  to  Roman 
Catholic   outlaws  in   Ireland  ;  and  Shaftesbury  called  the  Duke  of 
York's  frien<ls  "  Tories,"  as  being  enemies  to  the   Protestants,  like 
the  L-ish  outlaws.       Soon  these  two  naiiit's  lost  their  nal  meanin<' 
and  have  since  been  used  only  to  mean  tlie  party  which  sides  mf)re 
with  tJK'  [leopk'  iWhiij)  and  the  party  which  sides  with  tlie  power 
of  the  Crown  {Ti<nf 

In  Marcli   l(t8l  C.iarles's  fifth   and  last  Paili.uuent  had  met  at 
Oxford,  and  the  Whigs,  believing  that  there  was  really  a  conspiracy 
to  bring  Ijack   Roman  Catholic  rule,  brought  armed  followers  with 
them.       This  ruined  their  cause.     People  began  to  be 
afraid   tliere    would    be   another  civil  war,   and  when    ParlLmenfc 
Charles    came   with    a    strong    guard    to  Oxford,  and         ^^^^' 
offered  that  the  Princess  of  Orange  should  be  named  regent  and 


13.  Doctrine  of  "  passive  obedience."— The  Tories  now 
had  all  their  own  way.  The  Duke  of  York  had  been  employed  for 
sonie  tinit*  past  in  hunting  down  the  unfortunate  Covenanters  in 
Sc(^tland.  He  now  returned,  and  was  again  made  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Council  without  passing  the  test. 
The  charters  of  many  towns  which  had  supported  the  Whiga  were 
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really  govern  after  his  death,  though  James  niiir^tt  be  called  king,  he 
found  a  strong  party  to  support  him.       Then  all  at  once,  at  the  end  1 

of  a  week,  without  warning,  he  dissolved   Parliament,  and  never 
had  another. 

'If!  1%  Rye  House  Plot.— His  victory  was  complete.      An  accu- 

;j,  sation  of  high  treason  was  brought  against  Lord  Shaftesbury  for 

*;■  plotting  with  Monmouth,  and    when    the    city  sheriffs,  who  were                 ) 

ii  Whigs,  chose  a  grand  iury  in  bis  favour,  Charles  found 

I  Fall  of  °    .  fo  J      .7  ) 

Shaft isimry,  a  flaw  ii^  the  charter  of  London,  and  managed  to  get 
two  fresh  sheriffs  appointed.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, Shaftesbury  had  Hud  to  Holland,  where  he  died  the  next 
year,  KxSo.  In  his  fall  he  dragged  down  better  men  with  him. 
Though  their  leader  was  gone,  the  Whigs  still  hoped  to  prevail  upon 
the  king.  Mt)nmouth  had  many  friends,  esjjecially  Earls  Russell 
and  Es.sex,  Algernon  Sidney,  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  Howard,  and 
these  men  formed  a  confederacy.  Whether  they  meant  to  urge  the 
people    to    rise   is    uncertain,    for    unfortunately   some    bold   and  | 

desperate   men,  unknown   to   the   party,  made  a  plot  to   murder 
Charles  and  James  at  the  Rye  House,  a  lonely  spot  in  Hertfordshire, 
(jn  their  way  from  Newmarket  to  London.     The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  tiiough   the   Whig   leaders   knew    nothing  of   it,  the   Crown 
lawyers   took   advantage   of    it    to   bring    them    to   trial.       Essex 
conmiitted  suicide  in  the    Tower,  Russell  and  Sidney  were   both 
executed.     Lord  Russell  was  a  man  of  noble  character, 
liussell  and    deei)ly  beloved  by  his  friends,  who  tried  to  help  him 
Sidney.       to  esca{»e.      Mcmniouth  even  offered  to  stand  his  trial 
b}-  his  side,  and  Lady  Russell  took  the  notes  in  court  to  help  him 
in  his  defence.       Hut  in  those  days,  when  kings  made  and  unmade 
judges  as  they  plejised,  there  was  little  chance  of  justice  in  state 
triids.     Russell  and  Sidney  were  both  condemned,  and  died  bravely 
for  their  cause. 
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tnken  away,  and  some  of  the  leading'  Whigs  prosecuted  trd  fined. 
Charles  again  receivod  a  pansion  from  Louis  as  a  bribe  not  to  support 
William  of  Orange  ;  and  as  he  liad  now  a  standing  army  of  9,000 
soldiers,  besides  six  regiments  abroad,  he  felt  safe.     The  clergy,  too, 
taught  everywhere  that  *' passive  obedience"  to  the  sovereign  was  a 
<bity,  and  Charles  seemed  almost  to  have  succeeded   in   becoming 
an  absolute  king  when  death  stepped  in.     On  Feb.  2,  1685,  he  was 
seized  with  a  tit,  and  died  a  few  days  after.     On  his  deathbed  ho 
received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  a  monk,   who 
was  brought  secretly  to  him  b>  the  Duke   of  York.     Then,  calling 
in  his  c<iurtiers  and  the  bishops,  he  apologised  in  his  old  witty  way 
for  "being  so  unconscionably  long  in  dying,"  and  spoke  a  kind  word 
for  his  favourite,  Nell  Gwynne  the  actress.     On  Feb.  6, 1685,  the 
"  merry  monarch  "  was  no  more. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


THE   REVOLUTION. 

I.  James  II. — The  reign  of  James  IT.  shows  how  in  four  years 
a  really  well-meaning  man  could  turn  a  whole  nation  against  himself 
l)y  sheer  obstinacy  and  faithlessness  to  his  promises.  Though 
l^arliauient  in  the  last  reign  had  tried  to  shut  him  out  from  the 
throne,  yet,  when  he  declared  on  Charles's  death  that  he  would 
''  uphold  Church  and  State  as  bylaw  established,"  everybody  seemed 
satisfied,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king.  The  fact  was,  most  people 
thought  that  though  the  new  king  was  a  Catholic,  yet  when  he 
promised  to  rule  according  to  English  law,  he  would  keep  his  word. 
l*robably  he  meant  to  do  so  at  first,  but  he  was  a  stubborn,  narrow- 
minded  man,  bigoted  and  arbitrary  ;  he  could  only  see  his  own  side 
(if  any  (question,  and  therefore  was  quite  unfit  to  govern  a  free  nation. 

Every  one  knew   that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  if  he  had 
oidy  quietly  followed  his  own  religion,  or  had  even  tried  to  get  Par- 
liament to  allow  other  Roman  Catholics  in  England  to      character 
follow  theirs,  he  might  have  done  much  to  make  all  his     and  aims  of 
subjects  hai)[)y.     But  he  wanted  much  more  than  this. 
He  wanted  to  abolish  the  Test  Act  in  order  to  put  Roman  Catholics 
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into  tht*  chief  posts  in  the  kini,'(l()iu,  to  abolish  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  whicli  prevented  liiiii  from  imprisoning,'  those  who  opposed  him, 
and  then,  surrounded  hy  liis  own  friiMids,  to  l)riii«,'  EuLjland  back  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  "  I  will  lose  all  or  win  all,"  ho  once  said  to 
the  Spanish  and)assador,  and  he  had  not  sunso  enough  to  see  that 
in  the  way  he  acted  he  was  siu'e  to  lose. 

Even  before  he  was  crowned  ho  ordered  his  chapel  doors  to  be 

thrown  o[>en,  and  mass  to  be  performed  in  pubHc.      He  told  the 

bishops  that  the  clergy  must    not  preach  against  the 
Arbitrary  n   .1     r  r    •  i  i         i       iT 

acts  of         Ivoman    Latiiolic    reli'^ion,    and    ordered    all    persons 

.  nines  ,  imprisoned  fur  not  taking  the  oaths  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
This  last  act  was  go(.d  in  itself.  The  Quaker  Penn,  who  was  then 
in  England,  and  had  great  intluence  with  James,  urged  it  upon  him 
and  I'iOO  Quaki'is,  besides  twice  as  many  Roman  Catholics,  came 
out  oi  prison.  l>ut  it  showed  that  James  meant  to  act  without 
consulting  Parliament,  or  even  the  judges,  and  veiy  S(^on  after  he 
did  so  in  another  case.  As  the  revenue  was  only  granted  tf)  the  king 
for  life,  it  ceased  when  Charles  died  in  February,  and  Parliament 
did  not  meet  till  May.  Now  it  w«mld  have  upset  trade  if  the  custom 
duties  liad  been  stopped  for  three  months,  so  the  minister  Lord 
Guildford  i)roposed  to  collect  them,  and  to  put  them  aside  till  Par- 
liament met.  But  James,  determined  to  establish  liis  })ower, 
ordered  them  to  be  paid  to  him  direct  as  they  liad  been  to  Charles. 

^.  ]IIonill01lth*S  Rebellion. — Nevertheless  the  elections  were 
so   carefully  managed   that   the    new   members   in   the    House   of 
Commons  were  nearly  all   on   the  king's  side,  and  a 
voted  for      revQUue  of   two   millions   was   voted   to   him  for  life 
^**^"  without  difhculty.    The  members  were  specially  anxious 

to  show  their  loyalty  because  a  rebellion  had  just  broken  out. 
Many  of  those  Whigs  who  had  fled  to  Holland  after  the  Rye  House 
I'lot,  had  urged  Monmouth,  when  Charles  died,  to  cross  over  to 
England,  and  rouse  the  people  against  a  Roman  Catholic  king.  Mon- 
mouth, who  was  living  (juietly  in  Brussels,  did  not  wish  to  move, 
but  he  was  over-persuaded.  It  was  tinally  agreed  that  the  Earl 
of  Argyll,  who  was  also  a  refugee,  should  cross  to  Scotlan<l  and  call 
out  the  Covenanters,  while  Monmouth  went  tc  the  vvestof  England. 
Argyll  arrived  first,  on  May  2,  and  his  clan  of  the  Campbells 
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rallied  round  him.       But   the   leaders   who   came  with  him  from 
Holland  iiitoifernd  too  much  with  his  plans,  and  tlie  king's  troops 

had  hoard  of  his  coming,  and  wore  prepared  to  oppose 

,  .  1    1     i.1      /I  "i.  r  i.1  r     •  1      Fiiil'iro  and 

him,  wlule  tlio  (  ovenanters  were  many  or  them  afraid      dia  h  of 

to  rise.       Argyll's    force    was   scattered,  and    he    was    '^'"-^ "'  ^^'''•'• 

taken  prisoner,  sent  to    Edinburgh,  and   there  executed,  refusing 

bravely  to  give  any  evidence  against  others.      There  is  a  picture  in 

the    lobby  of   the    House  of   Commons  called   ''The    last  sleep  of 

Argyll,"  showing  how  one  of  the  covenant  lords,  who  had  deserted 

his  cause,  found  the  earl,  who  had  been  true  to  the  last,  sleeping 

peacefidly  in  his  irons  an  hour  before  his  execution. 

All  those  concerned  in  the  rebellion  were  severely  punished,  and 
many  sokl  into  slavery.  In  Dunottar  Castle  the  vault  is  still  shown 
where  the  "wild  Whigs"  were  conhned  before  being  shipped  olf  to 
America. 

Monmouth  was  more  successful  at  first.     He  was  very  po[)ular  in 

the  western  counties,  and  no  sooner  did  he  land  at  Lyme  in  Dorset, 

than  the  pi!(j[>le  Hocked  to  his  standard,  shouting,  "A  Monmouth  1 

a  Mcjiimouth  !  "      By  the  time  he  reached  Exeter  he  had  1000  men 

with  him,  and  he  entered    Taunton    in    triumph,  under  flags  and 

wreaths    iiung    along    the    streets,    while    a   train    of    young   girls 

presented   liiiu   with  a  Bible   and  a  sword.      But   only  the  lower 

classes  joined  him  ;  the  gentry  and  clergy  were  all  for  the  king,  or 

thouglit  that  if  any  Protestant  interfered,  it  ought  to  be  the  Princess 

Mary  of  Orange  and  her  husband.      Many  were  also 

offended  that  Monmouth    allowed  himself  to  be  pro-     ^S^JIed 

claimed  King  in  the  market-place  of  Taunton,  though       ,  ^'^^^n- 
■^  f  '  o  June  '20. 

he  had  said  in  his  ])roclamation  that  he  only  came  to 

establish  a  free   I'arliament.       Meanwhile   the    king's  troops  were 

hastening  against  him,  commanded  by  a  Frenchman,  Louis  Duras, 

Lord  Foversham.       I '  '  was  obliged  to   retreat,  and  met  them  at 

Sedgeiuoor,  near  Bridgewater.     The  royal  troops  were 

drawn  up  in  a  lield  protected  by  a  deep  trench  known    y^j!reniw!r 

as  the  Bussex  Rhine.     Monmouth  did  not  know  of  this    •'"b  •'>aiido, 

11)85. 

trench.      He   started   with   his    army   an   hour  after 
midnight  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and  picking  his  way  across  the 
swamps,  threw  the  outposts  into  confusion.     But  the  trench  stopped 
his  advance  «-nd  ;^ave  them  time  to  rally,  and  in  the  early  dawn  his 
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;irniy  of  peasants  antl  colliers,  thouo;h  they  fought  desperately,  were 
c()uii)lt'tely  routed.  'J'wo  days  after  Monmouth  was  found  half- 
starved  in  a  ditch.  He  was  taken  to  London  and  executed,  dying 
bravely  at  the  last,  thou'^di  he  had  begged  piteously  for  his  life.  It 
gives  us  a  curious  picture  of  the  superstition  of  those  days  that  in 
his  pocket  were  found  s])ells  and  charms  to  open  priscm  doors  and 
preserve  him  in  the  battle-Held.  Two  well-known  men  were  in  the 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  which  was  the  last  important  battle  fought  in 
England — Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marll)orough,  was  a 
cai)tain  in  the  king's  army  :  and  Daniel  Defoe,  who  wrote  Eohinson 
Cnisoe,  fought  in  Monmouth's  ranks. 

3.  The  Blood)    Asxizc!*.— The  rebellion  was  at  an  end,  but 
a  cruel  revenge  followed.     Colonel   Kirke,  a   brutal, 

laiiibs^  heartless  man,  was  left  in  command  at  Bridgevvater. 
His  soldiers  were  ironically  called  "Kirke's  lambs," 
because,  while  they  had  a  lamb  for  their  banner,  they  were  ferocious 
and  blood-thirsty.  Under  Kirke's  orders  these  men  hanged  whole 
batches  of  prisoners  with  terrible  cruelty,  and  burnt  their  bodies 
in  pitch.  But  worse  was  to  come.  In  September  Judge  Jeffreys,  a 
man,  if  possible,  more  coarse  and  brutal  than  Kirke,  came  with  four 
other  judges  to  try  those  who  had  joined  in  the  rebellion.  In  these 
"  Bloody  Assizes,"  as  they  were  ever  after  called,  no  less  than  320 
"i  people  were  hanged,  and  841  sold  into  slavery  to  the  West  Indies. 

In  Somerset  corpses  were  seen  by  every  roadside  and  fn  every 
village  ;  antl  children  going  to  school  or  church  might  see  their 
father's  or  brother's  head  over  the  doorway.  In  vain  good  Bishop 
Ken  begged  James  to  have  mercy  ;  the  king  approved  all  that  was 
done,  while  JellVeys  mocked  and  insulted  the  unhappy  victims  with 
Coarse  languag  and  brutal  jokes.  One  noble  lady,  Alice  Lisle,  was 
oohcaded  for  merely  hiding  two  fugitives  ;  and  (mly  those  were 
spared  who  secretly  bribed  the  judge  with  large  sums  of  money. 
Batches  of  prisoners  were  given  to  favourite  courtiers  to  sell  into 
slavery,  and  the  cpieen's  "  maids  of  honour"  received  a  large  sum 
for  obtaining  the  pard(m  of  the  school-girls  who  presented  Mon- 
mouth with  the  Bible  and  sword. 

4.  Tiolation  of  Text  Aet. — Wlien  all  was  over  James  made 
Jefireys  lord  chancellor  as  a  reward,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
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rebollion  to  add  10,000  nion  to  his  ftrmy,  putting  over  thorn  several 
Roiii.'iii  (yfitholic   nd'K't'rs  who  liad  not  taken  the  test. 

Tn  tfl  All 

Lord  fiuiJc.ford,  and  Lord  Halifax,  who  was  President      ni.points 
of  the  Privy  (%)uncil,  tohl  .lames  tliat  he  was  breaking      'otiicera! 
faith   witli    I*arlianient  ;  hut  he  had  already  arran<j;ed 
with  France  for  a  pension,  and  having  a  strong  ai*iny,  thought  him- 
self safe.     He  dismissed  Halifax,  and   put  Sund(!rland,  an  obliging 
courtier,  in  his  place  ;  and  when  Lord  Guilford  died  soon  after,  the 
infamous  Jefi'reys,  who  was  a  violent  upholder  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, had  the  chief  power  iu  the  Council. 

Just  at  this  time  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  set 
to  work  to  exterminate  the  Protestant  religion  iu  France.     All 
Huguenot  ministers  were  banished,  but  the  people  were  forbidden 
to  leave,  and  regiments  of  dragoons  were  sent  among  them  to  kill 
and  ill-treat  in  the  most  horrible   manner  any  who 
would  not  go  to  mass.     The  dragonnades,  as  these  per-   of  the  lidict 
secutions  Avere  calh^d,  were  so  shameful  and  cruel  that,     oet    icas*^ 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  more  than  200,000  Hugue- 
nots managed  to  escape  from  France  into  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  En.,dand.     Some  went  into  the  Church,  some  into  the 
army,  while  the  whole  district  of  Spitalfields  in  London  was  colon- 
ized with  Huguenot  silk-weavers.     ]n  fact,  by  these  dragonnades 
Louis  drove  the  most  industrious,  skilled,  and  wealthy  of  his  subjects 
into  foreign  lands. 

Tliis  persecution  of  Protestants  by  a  Roman  Catholic  king  startled 

the  English  nati<jn  ;  but  James,  blind  as  usual  to  the  feelings  of  his 

people,  was  delighted  with  what  Louis  had  done.     When  Parlianient 

met,  the  Commons  reproached  him  with  having  appointed  Roman 

Cathol'c  otlieers  contrary  to  law.     But  he  only  scolded  them  shar[)ly 

for  not  trusting  him.     The  Lords  were  bolder  ;  they 

told  him  ])lainlv  that  he  could  not  put  aside  or  "dis-     Parliament 
I  "  i  objects  to 

pense  with"  the  Test  Act  of  his  own  will.     So,  rather    violation  of 

.  Test  Act 

than   allow    further    discussion,    the    king   prorogued         legs.  ' 

Parliament  Dec.  l^JSo.      It  never  sat  agahi,  but  was 

prorogMcd  from  time  to  time,  and  dismlmd  two  years  later.     James 

always  meant  to    How  the  members  to  sit  when  they  would  support 

him,  but  that  tiu.^  never  came. 

In  this  way  he  prevented  public  opposition,  but  still  he  could  not 
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jiltogether  shut  po()[)le'a  mouths.     The?  coftee-housos  of  Loiulon  were 

now  the  chief  |»l;ioos  vvliorc  mu'U  nii't  daily.       A  Turkish  niorcliaut 

had  iirsh  opuued  a  coll'i'i^  hoiisu  in  Croinwoirs  tiiuy,  and  thuy  .spre.ul 

vapidly  all  ovt  r  tho  town,  each  man  liaving  his  favourite 

of  Lomlou!^  haunt  wlioro  he  mist  his  spoeial  friends,  w.io  disciussed 

scaiulal,  literature,  [lolitics,  or  religion  over  their  coli'ee 

and  tol)aeco-suu)ke.    Popidar  (jnU'ee-houses,  such  i>.s  Wills's  in  Covent 

(Jarden,  became  almost  little  parliauuuits  in  themselves,  and  had  so 

much  inlluence  that  Charles  11.  had  ti-ied  to  close  them  in  1075  ;  but 

there  was  such  an  outcry  that  they  had  to  be  opened  again,  and  now 

people  discussed  in  them  daily  the  strange  conduct  of  the  king. 

Jauu's,  hiiwever,  cared  very  little  for  jjublic  opinion.     As  soon  as 

Parliament  was  [)rorogued  he  privately  ccmsulted  all  the  judges  as 

to   liis    "  Power    of    Dispensation."       Four   of    them 

DisiH'nsiinOii    ventured  to  tell  him  that  he  had  no  power  apart  from 

Parliament.    These  he  dismissed,  and  put  more  obedient 

judgt^s  in  their  place.      Then  he  managed  that  Sir  Edward  Hales, 

a  Roman  Catholic  whom  he  had  made  (Jovernor  of  Dover,  should 

be  tried  for  not  taking  the  test.      Hales  pleaded  that  the  king  had 

*'  dispensed"  with  it,  and  of  course  the  judges,  having  promised  the 

king,  gave  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 

After  this  farce  James  went  on  steadily,  turning  out  churchmen 
and  putting  in  Roman  Cath(dics.     He  began  a  system  oidled  "closet- 
ing,'' that  is,  taking  men  into  his  private  room,  and  asking  them 
whether  they  would  vote  against  the  Test  Act.     If  they  would  not 
they  were  sure  soon  after  to  lose  their  post.    James's  own  V)rothers-in- 
law,  staunch  loyalists,  suilered  in  this  way.     The  elder, 
Catholic's  ]nn.   L( »rd  Clarendon,  was  recalled  from  Ireland,  and  a  Ronum 
into  otHce.     (;;,^|ij,,iic^  ^ord  Tyrconnel,  appointed  in  his  place.     The 
younger,  Lord  Ivochester,  was  dismissed  from  being  high  treasurer. 
Lord  Herbert,  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  lost  his  command,  and 
James  even  went  so  far  as  to  sunnnon  four  Roman  Catholic  lords  and 
his  own  Jesuit  confessor,  Father  Petre,  to  sit  in  the  Privy  Council. 
He  next  established  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  something  like  the 
Court  of       old  Star   Chamber,  and    put   .Felfreys  at  the  head  of 


Ecclt'siiistical 
Coniiiiis!sion, 


it.       When   Compton,  Bishop  of   London,  refused  to 
lObd.         suspend  a  rector,    Dr.  Sharp,   for  preaching  a  con- 
troversial sermon,  this  court  suspended  the  bishop  himself. 
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A  new  Ilomj».n  Catholic  cliaix'l  was  now  built  for  tho  king  at 
WhiteliJill,  and  anoslior  in  tho  city  for  one  of  the  foreign  ainbassa- 
tlors.     ♦  )r(Uis  of  uionks  l)ugan  to  settle  in  Londctn,  utid  a  lari^'o  school 
waa  ojjuned  l>y  tho  .Jesuits  in  tho  Savoy.     Even  .laiiuM,  however, 
now  Kuw  that  tho  people  were  growing  angry.     Riots 
took  place  in  the  city,  and  in  order  to  check  any  chance     UnuHrinw. 
of  revolt,  a  camp  of  I.'i,(MX)  troops  was  planted  at  Ibmn- 
slow  t(i  (tverawo  London.-  Then,  hoping  to  get  tho  Nonconformists 
to  support  him,  dames  published  another  "Declaration  of   Indul- 
gence," announcing  that  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissent- 
ers wore  free  to  worship  as  tliey  i)leased,  and  to  hold    I^'-'liirtition 

.  <>'  Iii(liilj,'('iK'e, 

oflices  without  taking  any  kind  of  test.      A  small  body    April  4,  n387, 

of  the  Dissenters,  led  by  friends  of  the  king,  L)udly 
wtdcomed  tho  Indulgence.     But  the  more  thoughtful  leaders  saw 
that  the  kings  object  was  merely  to  make  way  for  his  own  party, 
and  they  refused  to  accept  a  boon  which  ho  had  no  legal  I'ight  to  give. 

In  vain  Po[)e  Innocent  XI.,  a  good  and  wise  man  wrote  advising 
patience  and  moderati(»n;  in  vain  King  Louis  counselled  cauti<jn;  in 
vain  even  his  own  I  lonian  Catholic  subjects  begged  him 
to  govern  according  to  law.     James,  under  the  intiu-     to  w^rnlmr 
once  of  Father   I*otre,  thought  that  if  he  only  went 
steadily  on,  people  would  see  ho  was  workiiig  for  their  good  and 
give  way. 

5    AltaeSi  on  the  Universities,— He  now  began  to  inter- 
fiii'e  with  the  universities.     Ho  ap|)ointed  a  R(mian  Catholic,   Dr. 
Massey,  to  be  Dean  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  suspended 
Dr.  I'eachell  of  Cambridge  for  refusing  a  degree  to  a 
monk,  and  exptilied  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,    ^^ffildSo?^ 
( )xf<  )r(l,  because  they  would  not  elect  a  Roman  Catholic,     -^itik'«ialen, 
Dr.  Paiker,  as  their  president.     A  month  later  ho  dis- 
solved rarlianient,  which  had  not  mot  for  two  years,  and  began  to  pro- 
pare  for  new  elections.      Ho  asked  the  lord-lioutonauts,  doputy-lieu- 
tenants,  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county  whether    „    , .     ,  ,. 
they    would    encourage  the  election   of   members  who     tenants  and 
would  vote  against  tho  Test  Act  and  penal  laws,  and 
those  who  would  not  were  replaced  by  others.     To  crown  all,  James 
received  tlie  Pope's  nuncio  or  ambassador  with  great  pomp  at  court. 

Xh9  statesmen  of  England  now  saw  that,  unless  something  was 
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done,  the  country  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  a  despot,  and 
messengers  were  secretly  sent  to  Holland  to  ask  William  of  Orange 
if  he  would  come  and  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englaud. 
William  was  quite  willing,  for  he  and  all  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Europe  were  seriously  afraid  of  the  growing  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  James's  ally  ;  and  it  was  very  important  to 

First  su-ps-    them  that  England  should  remain  a  strong  Protestant 

tions   to  ^  o 

William  of  country.  But  two  tilings  held  William  back.  First, 
1088. '  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  all  parties  in  Englaud  would 
support  him.  Secondly,  he  could  not  move  so  long  as 
the  French  army  was  threatening  the  Netherlands.  A  few  months 
later  the  way  was  made  clear  for  him.  In  Sept.  1688  Louis  went  to 
war  with  Germany,  and  had  work  enough  on  his  liands,  so  William 
was  free. 

nJ  6.  Birth  of  James  the  Pretender.— Meanwhile  great 
things  had  happened  in  England.  On  June  10,  1688,  a  son  and 
heir  was  born  to  King  James.  His  second  queen,  Mar}'  of  Modena, 
had  been  so  long  without  children  that  no  one  ever  expected  this, 
and  the  people  had  been  patient  under  the  king's  bad  government, 
because  they  thought  that  at  hi;:  death,  Mary  of  Orange  would  make 
everything  right  again.  Now  this  hope  was  gone,  and  while  James 
was  delighted,  the  whole  nation  was  in  despair.  They  wimld  not  even 
believe  that  the  child  was  the  queen's  som.  They  said  it  had  been 
brought  into  the  palace  secretly  to  imposi^  a  Roman  Catholic  prince 
upon  them,  and  this  remained  the  couuuon  belief  for  many  years. 

;  1,  Declaration  of  Indnlgence.— A  month  before  this  un- 
happy child  was  born  James  had  again  issued  the  "  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,"  and  ordered  all  the  clergy  to  read  it  out  two 
Sundays  following  in  their  churches.  Now  the  declaration  was 
certainly  illegal,  and  cliurchmen  thought  it  wrong  besides.  So  seven 
bishops,  including  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  signed  and 
presented  a  petition,  begging  the  king  not  to  force  their  clergy  to 

read  it  against  their  etjiiscieuce.     James  was  very  angry, 
Pet'*Mjn  of 
the  Sovon     and  still  more  so,  when  on  the  Sundays  named  hardly 

Bislioj's.  any  clergyiuen  read  the  declaration,  and  where  they  did 
the  congregation  walked  out  oi  Church.  He  now  ordered  the  bishops 
to  be  tried  for  seditious  libel  iii  preseutiu^^  a  petition  against  the 
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Government,  and,  as  tliey  would  only  give  their  ovvn  recognisances, 
refusing  to  give  bail,  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 

Then  at  hist  the  tcini)er  of  the  nation  showed  itself.  The  thronging 
crowds  cried,  "God  bless  them,"  as  the  bish()[)s'  l)arge  passed  along 
the  Thames  to  the  Tower,  and  all  England  was  aroused.  One  of 
the  bishops  was  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  and  even  in  the  far  west  the 
peasants  chanted  the  refrain — 

•'And  shall  Trelawney  die,  and  shall  Trelawney  die, 
Then  thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  siiall  know  the  reason  why." 

.  8.  Trial  of  the  Bishops.— When  the  day  of  the  trial  came 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  pressed  forward  to  defend  the  bishops, 
the  crowds  reached  for  milas  around  the  courts,  and  the  jury  would 
not  have  dared  to  convict  them  even  if  they  had  wished.  When 
the  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  known  the  bells  rang,  the  people 
thronged  to  the  churches,  bonfires  were  lighted,  and  the  crowd  not 
only  shouted,  but  sobbed  for  joy.  James  was  at  Hounslow  when 
a  great  shout  arose  in  the  camp.  On  his  asking  what  it  meant. 
"Nothing,"  replied  Lord  Feversham,  "the  soldiers  are  only  glad 
the  bishops  are  acquitted."  "Do  you  call  that  ni.tliing?"  answered 
the  king  ;  "so  much  the  worse  for  them."  Four  months  later  he 
found  out  at  last  that  it  was  so  much  the  worse  for  him. 

9.  The  Revolution.— The  bishops  were  accjuitted  on  June  30, 
and  that  very  day  Admiral  Herbert,  disguised  as  a  common  sailor, 
carried  a  special  invitation  to  William,  signed  by  several 
noblemen— Earl  Danby,  who  answered  for  the  Tories,   'the'T'dnoe^ 
the  Duke  of  Devinshire  for  the  Whigs,  Bishop  Cijmpton  ,  "f  onmire, 
for  the  Church,  Lord  Russell  for  the  navy,  Lctrd  Shrews- 
bury, Lord  Ijinnley,   and   Henry  Sidney  for  tlu;  jieople.      William 
now  felt  sure  of  support,  and  on  8ep.  IV)  (when  Louis  was  l)usy  with 
(iermany)  he  issued  a  proclamatic  n,  wh'ch  was  soon  spread  all  over 
Eni,'land,  in  which  he  declared  h"  was  coming   with  aii  army,  aa 
Mary's  husband,  to  secure  a  free  :  nd  legal  Parliament. 

At  last  .James  was  frightened  ;  he  put  the  lord-lieutenants  back  in 

their  posts  and  the  fellows  in  their  colhig. is  ;  gave  back 

1  -1  1   .-,     V        I  Landiri);  of 

the  charters  to  the  towns  and  removed  tatlier  Petre       VVilii.un, 

from  the  Council.     But  it  was  too  late!     On  Nov.  5,   ^'''■'>^^^^^ 
1688,  William  landed  at  Tctrbay  with  l'J,(X)0  men ;  and  though  at  tirst 
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the  people  held  liack,  remembering  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
Mt)nm()uth's  rebt'liion,  in  a  few  days  nobles  and  gentry  flocked  to 
his  standard.  Kin;^  James  was  not  thrown  into  any  great  consterna- 
tion by  the  news.  He  had  expected  that  the  invasion  would  take 
place  in  the  northern  provinces  ;  lie  now  hastened  to  recall  the 
regiments  which  had  marched  in  that  direction,  and  to  order  them 
*o  tlie  west.  He]i<>[)ed  to  cut  oil' the  prince  from  all  conniiunication 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  to  bring  such  a  large  army  into 
the  field  as  would  destroy  his  ft»rces  at  one  blow.  On  Nov.  It)  he 
joined  his  army  at  Sj'iisbury,  but,  like  llichard  IH.,  two  hundred 
years  before,  he  found  himst'lf  all  at  once  deserted  by  nearly  all  his 
supposed  friends.  Lord  Cliurchill  and  many  other  otlicers  with  their 
men  joined  William's  army,  and  the  governors  of  towns  declared 
themselves  on  the  l*rotestant  side. 

James's  own  daughter  Anne,  with  her  husband  George  of  Den- 
mark, fled  to  Danby  at  Nottingham,  and  the  india]»py  king,  forsaken 
by  all,  returned    o  London,  sent  his  wife  and  child  to  France,  and 
was  starting  to  ioin  them  when  some  fishermen  brought 
.lames.        luui  bacic.     liut  \>  illuim  was  too  wise  to  keep  him  ;  he 
ec.  J ,   0,   .  ^^^^  i^j^^^    ^.^^j.^  carelessly   guarded   at    Rochester,  and 

James  escaped  unhinduied  to  France.  Before  ho  left  ho  des^r(»yed 
the  writs  preiiared  for  the  election,  and  threw  the  Creat  Seal  into 
the  Thames.  He  wished  to  leave  confusion  behind  him,  hoping 
soon  to  come  liaek  with  a  Fi'eneh  army  and  reconcjuer  his  kingdom. 
Louis  XIV.  received  him  with  honour,  and  [irepared  one  of  tiie 
royal  palaces  for  him  and  his  (lueen. 

Thus  the  lievolution  was  acconqdished  without  one  drop  (^f  blood 

btjing  shed.      Even  the  mob  of  London,  though  they  pillaged  the 

Roman  Catholic  chapels  ollered  harm  to  no  one  except 

End  of  .(.Klixo  to    the    hated    Chancellor   Jeflreys.      Hi'   had    hidden 

himself  in  a  publicdiouse  at  Wapjiing,  and  was  thankful 

when  the   Lord   Mayor  allowed   him  to  be  shut  up  safely  in  the 

Tower,  where  he  tlied  ihe  year  after. 

10.  lllforr«'s;;illllll.  —  William  arrived  at  St.  James's  Palace  only 
a  few  hours  after  .laiin  s  left  it  for  ever.  Knglisli,  Scott:h,  and  Dutch 
tr<jops  were  quartered  in  different  jiaits  of  London,  and  all  was 
faix'ly  quiet  again.     Tlie  House  of  Peers  met,  and  as  there  was  no 
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House  of  Commons,  an  assembly  was  formed  of  any  members  wlio 
had  sat  in  Charles  IF.'s  reign,  together  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
aldermen,  and  a  committee  from  the  Comrncm  Council  of  London. 
These  two  Houses  then  begged  William  to  govern  them  for  the 
time,  and  to  send  out  circulars  inviting  electors  all  over  England  to 
return  meuibers  for  a  Convention  ;  a  Parliament  could  only  be 
summoned  by  a  king.  When  this  Convention  met  on  Jan.  22,  lOSv), 
it  was  settled,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  that  .James  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  that  William  and  Mary  should  be  pro- 
claiuied  king  and  queen,  and  William  al(»ne  should  govern.  William 
riJtus'id  to  be  merely  regent,  and  Mary  wished  to  give  up  all  power 
ii)  LdV  husband. 

i  II.  Bill  of  Rift'llts. — Before  this,  however,  the  Lords  and 
Commons  determined  to  state  the  limits  of  the  king's  power,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  more  disputes.  They  drew  up  a  "Declaration 
of  Rights,"  which  a  few  montjis  afterwards  became  a  statute.  In 
tills  Declaration,  after  blaming  James  for  trying  to  destroy  the  laws, 
they  declared  that  the  L'ccleslastical.  Comniis.sio^t  Court  ivas  illcgaly 
that  tlie  king  cannot  sitqjetui  or  dispen.'ie.  with  the  laws,  nor  raise 
money,  tu>r  kscp  a  standiiuj  artiiy  without  the  consent  of  I'arliament ; 
that  subjects  may  ■petition,  a  king ;  that  all  eleetions  of  mernhers  7nHst 
be  fri:.i\  ami  find  theie  must  be  perfect  freedom  of  speech  in  Parliament, 
ivJiich  should  be  held  frequently  to  redress  grievances  and  strengthen 
the  laivs.  That  jurymen  must  be  honestly  cliosen,  and  in  trials  for 
high  treason  must  be  freeholders ;  ivhile  excessive  fines,  and  crud, 
U7i,nsual  (mnishments  inutst  not  be  infiicted.  Lastly  the  Bill  of 
Rights  added  that  no  papist  should  ever  again  hold  the  crown 
of  Engla)id.  These,  they  said,  were  the  undoubted  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  English  [)e(tple,  and  under  these  conditions  William 
and  Mary  were  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England,  Feb.  13, 
KiiSH.  If  Mary  died  William  was  to  go  on  reigning  alone,  while 
.\nne  and  her  children  were  to  be  the  next  heirs. 


Vi.  William  III  —The  coronation  took  place  on  April  11, 1(589, 

and  \\  illiani  of    Crange,  by  the    free   act  of    Parliament,  was  the 

reigning  King  of  England.       But  he  knew  he  would  have  to  fight 

lot  iiis  crown.      Louis  XIV.  was  not  only  James's  ally,  he  was  also 
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very  anxious  to  give  William  trouble  in  England,  that  he  might  not 

fight  against  France  abroad.     So  ho  lent  James  money  and  officers 

to  go  to  Ireland,  where  Tyrconnel,  the  Roman  Catholic 

received       lord-lieutenant,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  was  ready 

in  re  am  .     ^^^  j^^j^  j^.^^^  ^^  reconquer  England.     James  crossed  over 

to  Kinsale,  he  was  being  received  with  shouts  of  welcome  in 
Dublin,  even  before  William's  coronation  had  taken  place  in 
London. 

Nor  did  every  one  acknowledge  William  in  England.  Ever 
since  the  Restoration  the  clergy  had  been  teaching  the  people  that 
ii  king  reigned  by  "divine  right,"  and  they  owed  him  "passive 
obedience."  Now  the  people  had  revolted  against  their  king,  and 
Parliament  had  elected  another.  Therefore  when  all  members  and 
officials  were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William, 

the  Archbishop  of   Canterbury,  together  with  five  of 
I689-I8O5!'    ^^^*^  Seven  Bisliops  and  a  large  number  of  clergy  and 

others,  refused.  These  men  were  called  "Non- 
iiu'ors"  ;  they  were  treated  patiently,  but  they  could  not  remain  in 
office,  for  they  would  nt)t  even  read  the  i)rayer  for  King  William  in 
the  service.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  party  and  elected  their 
own  bishops  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  till  in  1805  the  last  "non- 
juror" bishop  died.     These  men, together  with  the  Roman  Catholics 

and    the    friends   of    James,    who   were    now    called 

^^  Jacobites'^  (from  Jacobus,  Latin  for  James),  formed 
constant  plots  against  the  (Government.  They  looked  upon  William 
as  a  usurper,  and  when  ol)liged  to  drink  the  king's  health,  put  a 
bowl  of  water  before  them  to  imply  that  they  drank  to  the  "  king 
over  the  water." 

In  Scotland  riots  took  [»lace  for  another  reason.  The  Covenanters, 
who  had  been  so  long  persecuted,  not   only  declared  at  once  for 

William,  but  "rabbled"  or  drove  mit  the  clergy  of 
^"Vabble*''*^    ^^^^  English  Church,  in  many  cases  with  groat  cruelty. 

the  EiiK'liHh    When  order  was   restored   the   Covenanters   had  the 
clergy. 

chief  power  in  the  Scotch  l*arliament,  and  William  and 

Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  (^ueen  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 

April  11,  l()8y.      But  an  old  follower  of  James,  Graham  of  Claver- 

house,  Viacount  Dimdee,  went  off  with  a  few  troopers  to  tlie 
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IlighLinds,  and  calling  the  Highland  chiefs  together  at  Lochaber  in 

Inverness,  i)repared  to  fight.     As  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  century 

later — 

"To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claver'se  who  spoke, 
Ere  the  Kiiit,''s  crown  shall  fall  there  are  crowns  to  be  broke; 
So  let  each  Cavalier  who  loves  honour  and  nic, 
Come  follow  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee." 

13.  ]flji««aere  of  Cirlciicoc. — The  struggle  was  not  long. 
General  Hugh  Mackay  was  sent  against  him  with  an  army,  and 
though  the  Highlanders  gained  a  complete  victory  in 
the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  Dundee  was  killed  in  the 
battle  ;  and  after  this  the  Highlanders  retired,  and 
fori?  were  built  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Lowlands. 
Two  years  later  a  very  shameful  thing  happened. 
William  summoned  all  the  Highl.and  chiefs  to  take  an  oath  of  loyaiiy 
btfcre  Jan.  1,  1692.  By  Dec.  31  all  had  come  except  the  IVIac- 
donalds  of  (Jlencoe,  whose  chief  Ian  Macdonald  put  it  off  tp  the 
last  day,  and  then  went  to  the  wrong  place.  Unfortunately  John 
Dalrymple,  Master  of  Stair,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
laud,  wishing  to  make  an  example,  took  advantage  of  this  to  get  a 
warrant  from  William  to  root  out  the  men  of  Cilencoe,  aud  sent  to 
the  Highlands  a  regiment  composed  of  the  Campbells  of  Argyll, 
hereditary  foemen  of  the  Macdonalds.  The  soldiers,  after  living 
some  days  (piietly  among  the  people,  rose  one  morning  early  and 
shot  down  nearly  the  whole  clan.  It  was  a  treacherous  and  wicked 
massacre,  and  NN^illiam  has  been  much  blamed  for  not  punishing 
more  severely  the  people  who  planned  it. 

/  14.  Civil  War  in  Ireland.— Meanwhile,  in  Ireland,  a  civil 
war  was  raging  between  two  parties — the  native  Irish  and  Roman 
Cath(jlics  on  one  side,  and  the  Protestant  settlers  cm  the  other. 
James  came  to  Ireland  because  he  wished  to  reconquer  England,  but 
tiie  Irish  hoped  he  had  come  to  uphold  their  religion,  and  give  them 
back  their  lands.  Tyrconnel  had  })egun  by  disarming  all  the 
Protestants  ni  the  south,  and  they,  afraid  of  being  massacred, 
crossed  over  in  largo  ninnbers  to  England.  In  the  north,  where  the 
settlers  were  more  ninnerous,  they  gathered  to  defend  themselves 
at  Enniskillen  on  Lough  Erne,  aiid  in  the  town  of  Londonderry  at 
the  Imad  of  Lough  Foyle.     When  James  arrived  before  Londonderry 
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in   April   1680  the    '''prentice  boys  of  Derry"    had  already  shut 
their  gates,  and  .S0,000  Protestants  hud  taken  refuge  there. 

Governor  Lmidy  did,  it  is  true,  ofter  to  surrender  to  James,  bub 

the  citizens  and  soldiers  were  so  furious  that  he  had  to  escape  for 

his  life  ;    and  the  people,  led  by  a  clergyman  named 

UmLu-       ^^''^Iker,  and  a  Major  Baker,  held  the  town  for  William 

deny,  April    of  Orange.      This  was  the  beginning  of  the  term  Orange- 

20,  IGH'X  ....  o  o  o 

men,  which  is  still  so  connnonly  used  for  the  Protestants 

in  the  north  of  Ireland.     A  long  and  painful  siege  of  one  hundred 

and  five  days  followed.     The  Irish  army  blockaded  the  town,  and  a 

boom  or  barrier  of  (ire wood  was  formed  across  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver 

Foyle,  so  tliat  no  provisions  could  enter.     William  sent  the  English 

fleet  to  relieve  tlie  town,  but  Colonel  Kirke,  the  commander,  would 

not  risk  running  the  ))lockade.     Hunger,  disease,  and  death  were 

destroying  the  unfortmiate  people  by  huiuUeds,  yet,  though  even 

horse-flesh  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  the  provisions  doled  out 

were  very  near  their  end,  the  brave  inhabitants  still  cried,   "  No 

surrender." 

At  last  a  sharp  order  came  from  England  to  Kirke  that  he  must 

attempt  a  rescue,  and,  among  other  volunteers,  two  brave  seamen — 

Browning,  a  native  of  Derry,  and  Douglas,  a  Scotchman — offered 

to  run  in  their  ships  of  provisions.     On  the  evening  of  July  30,  side 

by  side,  the  shii)s  steered  straight  at  the  l)oom.     A  strain,  a  crash, 

and  it  gave  way.     At  that  moment  Browning  was  shot  dead  by  the 

enemy.     But  he  did  not  die  in  vain  ;  an  hour  later. 
Relief  of  "^  .  .  '  ' 

Londotirieny,  the  two  ships  laden  with  food  had  reached  the  starving 
"'''■  '  '  ■■  people,  and  three  days  later,  the  Irish  army  retreated. 
The  siege  of  London<lerry  was  over.  That  same  day  Colonel 
Wolseley  scattered  anrtther  portion  of  the  Irish  army  at  Newton 
Butler,  near  Enniskilleu,  and  the  north  of  Ireland  was  free  from 
James's  s(jldiers. 

In  Dublin,  however,  James  still   reigned    as   king,  arid,  having 

no    money,  coined    shillings   and    sovereigns   of    brass,    promising 

to    give    good    coin    for   them    when  he  had  regained  his  English 

throne.    In  his  name  the  Irish  Parliament  ])assed  severe 

"'inTrubUn"^   laws    against  those  Irish  who    held  to    Willijuu,    and 

declared  the  proi)erty  of  nearly  all  the  English  settlers 

in  Ireland  to  be  forfeited;    but  these  lawH  had  little   etfect,   for 
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William's  Oornian  <^t'!ieral,  Marshal  Schoniberi^,  had  como  to  Ire- 
rtiiid  with  an  army,  and  though  he  could  (h»  nothing  during  the 
winter,    lu;    was    a   grc-at    [jrotection    to   the  Protestants. 


/-- 


15.  llll|loi*tslllt  lleasiiros. — During  the  remainder  of  tlie  year 
1()8!)  Kngland  was  settling  down  under  William.       He  chose  able 
ministers,   iiniong    whom    were    his   old    friend  Lord   Danby,  who 
had  ari'angk'd  his  marri.-ige  with  Princess  Mary,  and  Lord  Halifax, 
who  kept  the  balance  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories.       Parliament 
passed  many  usrful  measures.     The  "Toleration  Act" 
gave   the   Dissenters   permission    to    have   service    in      Act'^ios'j" 
chapels  of  their  own  provided  these  chapels  were  regis- 
tered ;  l)nt  not  the  R(»man  Catholics,  for  the  nation  was  still  too  much 
afraid  of  them.     A  revenue  of  £l,2()l),()(K)  was  voted  f<jr  the  cnjwn  ; 
but  now  for  the  tirst  time  the  Commons  kept  part  of  this  money  in 
their  own  hands,  while  they  settled  £300,000  on  William  and  Mary 
for  life,   and   only   gave    them    the   custom    duties  of 
£()()(),0()0   for   four   years.      From    that    time    to   this      votinjfof 
Parliament  votes  annually  the  supplies  f(»r  the  public      s^upl'i'^-'s- 
expenses  of  the  country,  and  this  secures  that  they  sliaU  meet  at 
least  once  a  year. 

A  third  bill  gave  Parliament  power  over  the  army.      It  happened 
that  a  regiment  of   Scotch  soldiers  mutinied,  and,  as  a  standing 
army  was  illegal,  they  ct)uld   only  bo   tned  as  ordinary  citizens. 
Men  saw  at  onct;  that,  in  these  times  of   danger,  there  must  be 
severer  discipline  than  this  in  the  army.       So  Parlia- 
m».'nt  ])assed  a  "Mutiny  Jiill,"  giving  the  oflicers  powers    '^'"i^IJ^  ^'" 
for   six   months    to   try  soldiers    by    "Court-martial." 
When  tiie  six  months  was  over  the  bdl  was  renewed,  and  continued 
to  be   renewed    every  year,  all(»wing   the   sovereign   to    keep  and 
control  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  for  twelve  months.     In  187!)  it 
was  .superseded  by  the  "Army  Di.-cipline  and  kegulatioii  Pill,'  but 
this  too  has  to  be  renewed  every  year.       So  if  Parliament  did  not 
meet,  thi;  sovereign  could  not  legally  have  either  money  or  army, 
and  thus  the    nation   is   protected   from   such   tyranny  as  James 
exercised. 

I<».  4iosc  of  the  War  in  Irclaml.— '       is  indeed  necessary 
t    keep  up  the  army,  for  Louis  was  actively  ..      mg  James.     Early 
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in  1690  he  sent  over  a  lart^e  ninnhor  of  Froncli  troops  to  Ireland, 
anci  William  saw  that  ho  must  <,'()  himself  with  more  men  and  tight 
out  his  battle  with  Jaiiics  on  Irish  <,a*ound.      Ho  arrived  in  Belfast 

on  June  14,  and  on  July  1  the  famous  IJattle  of  the 
Boyne,  July    Boyne  took  place  between  the  two  kings.     The  English  ■ 

•  '  ■  soldiers  forded  the  river  under  a  heavy  tiro  and  forced 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  though  their  general,  Schomberg,  fell  dead 
at  the  outse.  ;  and  William,  though  wounded  early  in  the  battle, 
led  the  left  wing  of  the  army  and  gained  the  day.  James,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  on  from  a  distance,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  Irish 
were  beaten  he  tied  to  Dublin,  and  sailed  from  Kinsale  to  Franco. 
"Change  kings  with  us  and  we  will  tight  you  again,"  said  an  Irish 
officer,  so  ashamed  were  they  of  their  cowardly  king. 

And  they  did  tight  for  more  than  a  year  ;   till  the  Irish  army,  led 
by  French  generals,  was  defeated  at  Aughrim  by  the  Dutch  general,  j  | 

Ginkell.      On  Oct.  li  Limerick,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  rebels,  '  * 

wliicli  was  held  by  a  })rave  IrishniPii,  Patrick  Sarstield,  surrendered  % 

to  Ginkell.  In  the  treaty  of  Limerick  the  Roman 
Liiueiick,  Catlutlics  were  promise  1  freedom  of  worship,  and  those 
■  who  wished  were  allowed  to  go  with  Sarstield  to  France. 
About  14,000  Irish  soldiers  wen>,  and  for  a  hundred  years  there 
was  no  move  tighting  in  Irebmd.  But  the  Protestants,  who  now 
had  the  power,  abused  it.  The  promise  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick 
v/as  not  kept,  and  the  cruel  penal  laws,  which  were  ptissed  in  .Anne's  f  ^ 

reion.  kei>t  alive  bitter  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  Ccatholics.  y 

17.  Ciiraiicl    Alliance. — More  than  a  year  before  Limerick  ' 

surrcndeied,  William  had  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  much  j  .' 

wanted  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France.     In  1090  Gennany,  Spain, 

Holland,   Brandenburg,  and    Savoy,  had  all  joined  in  a  "(Jrand 

Alliance"'  against  Louis ;  but  the  allies  were  so  sh)W,  and  the  French 

army  so  strong,  that  for  a  long  time  Louis  had  the  best  of   the 

struggle.       The   very  day   before    the    Battle    of  the    Boyne,    the 

French  tleet  attacked  the   Dutch    and    English  fleets  ofl"    Beachy 

Head,  in  the  English  Channel  ;   and  because  Admiral 

^eal^h^^       Herbert,    now  Lord  Torrington,    was   jealous    of    the 

Head,        Dutch  and  would  not  help  them,  the  French  trained 
Juneau.  1690.  i   .        •   .  i     i   i  ..i      r^i  i  ,i  .  I- 

a  complete  victory,  sailed  down  the  Channel,  and  burnt  \4 

the  little  village  of  Teignmouth.     The  French  Admiral  de  Tourville 
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lif.^jed  that,  the  Jacol)ites  wouhi  rise,  but  the  more  sight  of  a  Frencli- 
iiuui  on  ihuir  coasts  iiuule  the  Engli.sh  rally  round  W^lliHiu,  and  when 
he  came  back  from  Ireland  they  were  willing  and  anxious  to  give 
him  men  and  money  to  fight  Louis  in  Flanders.  Early  in  1(592  he 
crossed  over  to  the  Netherlands,  leaving  Queen  Mary  to  govern  in 
1 1  is  place. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  Jacobites  in  England  began  to 
l>l()t  against  him.     Though  the  English  had  f<>und  William  useful  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  .James,  they  never  really  liked  him, 
for  he  was  reserved,  harsh -tempered,  and  unsociable, 
and  ho  was  a  Dutchman,  though  his  mother  was  the    umiopular 
daughter  of  Charles  I.     Moreover,  though   he   ruled 
England  well,  his  mind  was  occupied  with  foreign  wars,  and  the 
English  disliked  to  have  to  pay  soldiers  to  defend  Holland.     Even 
(,)ueon  Mary  was  impojjular  at  first,  f<»r  people  blamed  her  for  taking 
her  father's  throne.     But  she  was  so  gentle  and  unselfish  that  in  the 
end  she  was  much  beloved. 

The  Jacobites  now  took  advantage  of  a  victory  which  Louis  gained 

over  William  at  Mons  in  Flanders,  to  persuade  some  of  the  Tories 

to  treat  with  King  James.     Lord  Churchill,  now  Earl 

of  MarlV)orough,  was  one  of  these,  and  Lord  Russell,      "^'^pS* 

who  wjis  High  Admiral  in  place  of  Lord  Torrington, 

was  inclined  to  join  him.     But  when  the  French  fleet  came  into  the 

channel,  hoping  that  Russell  would  not  oppose  them,  the  blood  of 

the  English  sailor  rose.      "Do  not  think,"  said    he,  "that  I  will 

let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  seas ;"  and  he 

1      TT  Battle  of 

won  a  l)rilliant  victory  on  Cape  la  H<jgue,  and  burnt     La  iiojfue, 

fifteen  French  shii)s.     It  was  when  the  poor  wounded    '  '*^^' 

sailors  came  home  after  this  battle  that  Queen  Mary  determined  to 

turn  Greenwich  Palat^e  into  a  home  for  disabled  seamen. 

After  her  death  King  William  carried  out  her  plan,  and     ^HospS!* 

sailors  lived  in  ( Jreenwich   Hospital  till  1865,  when  it 

wtis  thought  better  to  give  them  pensions.     The  building  is  now  a 

Royal  Naval  College. 

1  §.  National  Debt.— Thus  the  attacks  of  France  only  bound 
England  more  closely  to  William.  Year  after  year,  from  1692  to 
1697,  he  went  abroad  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  as  Parliament  saw 
that  in  fighting  abroad  he  was  preventing  Louis  from  putting  James 
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back  on  the  throne,  t'cy  made  <j;niit  offorta  to  provide  hhn  with 
money.  This  w.is  n(tt.  cH.sy,  for  now  tluit  jn'oph;  taxed  theiuHeives 
in  I'arliiinu'nt,  forced  h)ans  could  not  hv.  raised  as  tliey  had  heen  hy 
earlier  kings.  In  ir»!>2  the  treasury  was  euipty,  while  money  was 
wanted  for  the  war,  and  Charles  ll.'s  debt  to  the  goldsmith's  was 
still  uii|  lid.  In  this  dileuima  ;*  clevia-  young  Whig,  Charles  Mon- 
taiiue,  persuaded  Parliament  t(»  invite  ricli  people  to  lend  them  a 
million  pounds,  for  which  they  woultl  receive  a  yearly  interest  from 
(iovernnunt.  This  (U'bt  has  gone  on  till  now,  and  has  increased  to 
more  ihan  <»()(►  million  pounds.  Tlie  actual  money  lent  will  never 
be  repaid  till  the  Nati<»nal  Debt  is  done  away  with,  but  the  intenst 
is  so  steadily  jjai<l  that  peoide  are  glad  to  leave  th-eir  money  lying 
invested  in  this  way.  If,  h(»wever,  any  man  wants  to  have  back  his 
capital  (that  is,  his  wh(»le  sum  of  money  invested),  he  gets  a  stock- 
broker to  sell  his  right  to  the  interest  to  some  other  man,  who  gives 
him  say  the  t'liM)  or  .i'2(H>  which  he  had  invested,  and  then  takes  his 
interest  for  the  lUture. 

IS^.  Kailk  of  Ell}£laii«l.— Tn  William'.s  reign  the  National  Debt, 
was  still  too  new  for  Government  to  increase  it  very  much,  and  in 
iiVM  Montague  carried  out  another  plan  suggested  by  a  Scoichmaa 
named  Paterson.  This  was  to  borrow  another  million  and  a  half, 
and  t<i  give  the  subscribta's  a  charter  creating  them  into  a  National 
Bank,  called  the  "Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England," 
which  was  to  do  all  the  money  business  of  the  Government,  and 
get  an  interest  on  their  money.  This  bank  has  been  a  great 
success.  All  Government  money  passes  through  it ;  it  kee})S  the 
hiiUion  or  nuisses  of  gold  and  silver  till  they  are  made  into  coins  ;  it 
pays  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  and  lends  money  to 
Parliament  when  it  is  wanted.  The  Bank  of  England  now  employs 
IKM)  clerks,  and  i)ays  £*.'{(M),()(K)  a  year  in  salarii'S  and  pensions.  Its 
banknotes  are  receiv«!d  like  gold  all  over  the  world,  and  "safe  as 
the  Bank  of  England  "  has  become  a  proverb. 

)  *^0.  Kise  of  l»arty  Oovcrilllic^llt.— We  see  by  these  important 
bills  which  were  i)assed  for  borrowing  money,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  turning  out  the  Stuarts  and  putting  in  a  king  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  had  begun  to  get  l)ack  the  old  power  which  they  had 
before  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  and  William  was  wise  enough  to  let 
them  use  it.       But  as  the  two  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  now 
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Very  sharply  diviflrd,  whichovor  happent'd  to  be  the  stroniicst  ^rew 
VL'Vy  trouhlfsonu'  when  it  did  nut  Jifiprove  of  whiit  wji.s  done  by  tho 
Uing'.s  laiiii.sfiis.  In  tliis  ditliculty  tlio  Enrl  of  Suii(K'rlaiid  pointed 
out  to  tlu'  kiiii;  that  tho  only  u;iy  to  havu  a  .sti'oiiLj  (iovcrniiient  \va.s 
to  choosi!  tiic  miiii.strrs  from  tho  party  which  had  tiio  groatost 
nniuluT  of  liK-mhoi's  in  Parliament.  Thi.s  is  liovv  our  (iovornniont 
is  still  carriud  on.  If  tho  ministorn  cannot  p«;rsuudf  a  iiidjorUij  <»f 
tho  mt-niliors  to  voto  witli  tliom  they  resign,  and  tho  ipieon  calls 
upon  s(>mo  of  tho  other  party  to  take  their  place.  If  they,  in  thoir 
turn,  do  not  foe!  strong  oiiougli,  tlion  Parliament  is  dissolved,  and 
a  new  ono  elected.  In  tliis  way  tho  ministers  bocomo  the  loaders  in 
Parliament,  and  tho  choico  of  tho  peoi»lo,  as  well  as  tho  servants  of 
tho  sovereign. 

*Z\.  Vsvi'nl  Lf'ifislation. — Though   William  had  much  trouble 
with  his  Parliaments,  they  pas.sed  many  useful  measures.       A  new 
"Triennial  Act"  decreed  that  a  fresh  Parliament  must  bo  elected 
every  three  years.     The  law  obliging  all  printed  books 
and  |)amphlets  to  be  api)roved  by  the  king's  licenser      Acr"iOii4. 
was  allowed  to  droj),  and  ;iny  man  might  for  tho  future 
print  what  he  })leased,  unless  it  slandered  tho  (iovernment  (jr  other 
people.       One  great  result  of  this  was  that  instead  of 
oidy  ono  newsi)ai)or,  the  Loudon  ij(v,dte,  which    had      Uu:  press, 
boon  published  for  some  time,  a  nuud)er  of  newspapers  ^"^' 

Hoon  sprang  up,  and  [ioople  in  all  parts  of  England  could  learn  what 
was  l)iing  done  and  dis<His.sed  in  the;  great  towns. 

Another  v<u'y  important  Act  did  away  with  the  infamous  law  of 
treason    introduced    by  Thomas    Cromwell    in    Henry 
VIll.'s  rtign,  and  for  tho  futiu'o  men  accused  of  treason      Treason, 
were  allowed  to  have  a  lawyer  to  defenil  them,  and  to  *'  "" 

have  a  copy  of  tho  accusations  against  them.     After  this  no  man  could 
bo  condenniecl  as  Vane,  StraH'ord,    Pussoll,  and  JSidney  had  i)een, 
without  means  of  defending  themselves.     Also  in  1701  an  Act  was 
jiassed  giving  ti.xod  salaries  to  the  judges,  and  declaring  that  they 
could  not  be  removed  unless  they  were  convicted  of 
doing  wrong,  or  both  Houses  of  I'arliament  wished  it.        enceof 
No   sovereign    could    henceforth    dismiss   a   judge,  as       Ju^Ik^'s. 
James  did,  because  he   would   not  straui   the  law   in  the  king's 
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favour  ;  but  so  lon<^  as  tlioy  give  just  judgment  tho  judges  are  now 
free  from  foar  of  uitluir  kin<^  or  people. 

Still  tiiie  more  great  measure  we  owe  chiefly  to  Montague,  who 
was  by  this  time  Chancu'llor  of    the  Exoht'<|uer.      This  was  a  new 

silver  coinage.  Up  to  the  time  of  Ciiarlis  II. 
^\*ii'.''t;'"'^'*'   f^il^'or  money  was  made  by  simply  cutting  the  metal 

with  shears,  and  shai)ing  and  stamping  it  with  a 
hammer.  Therefore  it  was  <|uito  easy  for  rogues  to  shear  the 
coins  again,  and  take  oti'  a  little  silver  before  passing  them, 
in  this  way  tho  coins  became  smaller  and  smaller,  and  often  a 
man  who  reci'ived  fifty  shillings  found,  on  taking  them  to  the 
bank,  that  they  were  only  worth  fifty  sixpences.  In  Cliarles  II.'s 
ndgn  a  mill  worked  by  horses  began  to  be  used  for  making  coins, 
which  had  either  a  ril)l)ed   edge  or  words   round  the  edge,  so  that 

they  showed  if  they  were  cli[)ped  ;    these  were  called 

"  milled  coins."  But  as  the  old  ones  were  still  used, 
rogues  melted  down  the  good  coin  or  sent  it  to  France,  because  it 
was  worth  more  than  the  cli[tped  money,  and  so  they  made  a  profit. 
At  last  the  matter  became  so  serious  that  Montague,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Somers,  consulted  with  Locke  the  phiIos(»pher,  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  agreed  to  coin  a  large  quantity  of  new-milled 
money,  and  (-((11  in  the  old.  Newton,  who  was  made  Master  of  the 
Mint,  took  great  care  that  the  new  money  should  be  trur.  and  good, 
and  in  lt>lK)  the  change  was  made.     At  first  it  caused  great  trouble 

and  hardship,  but  in  the  end   every  one  received  full 

Tax.  value  for  their  money,  and  the  loss  was  made  u\)  by 

i(ji»o-i8;)i.      pitting  a  tax  cm  window-panes.    This  tax  was  contiimed 

for  various  refisons  till   1851,  and  we  shall  find  that  many  houses 

built  during  these  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  few  windows  and 

small  i)anes  in  order  to  escape  the  window  tax. 

22.  Peace  of  Ry«"Wick. — While  those  useful  reforms  wer  j 

being  made  under  William's  wise  and  just  Government,  he  himself 

had   many  troubles.     In    1()94   Queen   Mary   died   of      r.    .u   . 

•  I  ±  1        •  1  •    1.         Death  of 

smallpox,  and  for  a  time  he  was  stunned  with  grief.    Queen  Mary, 

Moreover,  the  Jacobites  took  advantage  of  her  death 

to  try  and  get  rid  of  the  "  Dutch  "  king,  as  they  called  William. 

Louis  XIV.  promised  to  send  over  a  large  French  army  if  the  people 
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would  riso;  anrl  early  1*11  1<)0«»  a  plot  waa  formod  Id  murder  William 
iu  a  narrow  I;uk'  Ic.idinu  tu  Ilamptou  Court,  on  his  rt)- 
turii  fnim  liuutiiiL?.  Fortunately  a  Roman  Catliolic  'vvnill.^II'/iSw 
f^entlumau  nanu'(l  I'renderj^ast,  too  lionoural)lt  to  (;oum- 
teuaMco  mui'dcr,  warned  the  kin;^.  The  plotters  were  .seized  and 
punished,  and,  as  usual,  the  knowledge  that  the  French  wished 
to  invade  Eni^daud  made  the  jteople  only  more  l<»yal.  William  waa 
very  [lopidar  at  this  time,  for  In*  had  gained  a  j^'reat  victory  (1(51)5) 
at  the  HU'irv.  of  Nannn-,  ;ind  the  Kn;glish  pe«tplc  began  to  ho  contident 
that  he  would  bring  the  war  against  Franco  to  a  successful  ending. 
The  atteuipt  to  assassinate  him  made  him  still  more  poi)ular.  The 
liords  and  (.onnnons  bound  thomsolve.-,  in  an  a.ssociation  to  avenge 
his  death  if  he  was  nnu-dered,  and  to  put  Anne  on  the  thr()no. 
Thousands  throughout  the  country  signed  the  paper. 

The  next  year,  the  war  with  France  ondtid,  and  King  Lotiis  XIV. 
signed  a  peace  at  Kyswick  in  Holhind,  in  which  he  gave   j,^^^^^  of  Rvs- 

UD  all  he  had  coiKiuered  since  the  treaty  of  Nimeg\ien     wick, s«pt. 

11  l(jl)7 
in  1()7^,  except  the  fortress  of  Strasburg,  and  acknow- 
ledged William  as  King  of  England,  promising  never  again  to  disturb 
his  Ciovernment.  After  eight  years  of  war  the  country  was  at  hust 
at  pea(!e  I  l*r<»cessioiw,  bainiers,  bontires,  and  illuminaticuis  showed 
how  glad  the  people  were,  and  King  William  went  in  state  to  St^ 
Paul's,  wliich  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  been  rebuilding  ever  since 
the  tire  of  London,  and  which  was  used  for  the  lir.st  time  on  that 
day,  Dec.  2,    im7. 

But  the  ])eace  brought  bitter  di.sappointment  to  the  king,  for  tho 
first  tiling  Parliament  did  was  to  reduce  the  army  at  once  to  10,()()() 
and  th(!  navy  to  ^((MM)  men.      The  next  year  they  insisted 
on  sending  away   William's  Dutch  (Juards,  and  taking      the  army. 
])ack  land  in  Ireland  which  he  had  given  toDutclnuen. 
They  were  still  afraid  of  i^iy  king  becoming  powerful,  and  having  a 
strong  army.     William  wa.s  sorely  hurt  at  what  he  considered  their 
ingratitude  to  himself,  and  eviii  threatened  to  go  back  to  Holland 
and  be  king  no  longer      But  in   the  end   he  gave  way,  though   he 
warned  them  that  tiiey  were  h!a\iug  England  too  uniirotocted. 

"Zll.  Spailisll  SiHTessioil.-   In  truth,  ho  knew  what  they  did 
not,  that  Louis  had  made  peace,  bei-auso  he  hoped  to  get  what  ho 
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wanted  another  way.     Cliarles   II.,  King  of  Spain,  though  only 
,,     ,.       .     thirty-live,  was  weak  an<l  sii'kly,  and  it     was   known 

t^lH'StKMI  of  . 

the  Spanish    lie  could  not  live  l<»iii,'.     Iff  had  no  children,  and  had  an 

niinuMise    mlientanre  tn  h-ave — Si)ani,   JSjiph'S,   oitMly 

Milan,  the  Sjianisii  Netherlands,  and  the  i-ieh  Spanish  lands  in  South 

America.      There  was  no  one  who  had  any  strict  riL,dit  to  succeed 

him,  hut  there  were  three  jirinces  \*'ho  were  related  to  Charles,  and 

who  for  difl'erent  reasons  might  etpially  well  he  chosen.     These  were 

Joseph,  eldest  son  of  the  Elector  of  IJavaria  ;   Archduke  Charles, 

sou  of  the  Fhnjieror  Leopold;  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson 

of  Louis  XIV.     Now  L(»ui8  XIV.  kui-w  that  the  other   states  of 

Emope  woidd  not  like  his  jLjratidson  to  have  su(!h  immense  power, 

and  he  wanted  to  makf  a  compact  with  V\  illiam  to  help  him  in  getting 

at  least  part  (»f  it.     This  William  was  willing  to  do  if  he  could  oidy 

keep  Louis  out  of  the  Netherlands.      Hut  to  make  good  terms  he 

WJ'nted  a  strong  army  at  his  hack,  and  this  was  why  he  was  so  vexed 

that  Parliament  reduced  it.     Still  he  did  his  hest.     Two 

i<irst  1111(1      treaties  were  made— l»y  the  tirst  the  young  Prince  of 

Partition       Buvaria  i\ as  to  receive  the  bulk  of  the  Sitanish  Empire  ; 
Treat  irs.  ,  .     .  ,  . 

vi/.  :  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Siirdinia  and  the  Colonies  ; 

the  Daujthin  was  to  have  Naple,.  Sicily,  Fin  ile,  and  (iuiijuzcoa  ; 
wiiile  Arc-hduke  Charles  was  to  get  Lomlwirdy.  This  treaty,  made 
without  the  consent  of  Charles  [I.,  so  enraged  him,  that  he  made  a 
will  and  left  all  his  dominions  to  the  Electoral  Prince.  Unfortunately 
he  died,  and  a  second  treaty  gave  Sjtain,  the  Netherlands,  Sardinia  and 
the  Colonies  to  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  rest  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  lixcept  the  Milanese,  which  was  ^^  en  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
111  exchange  for  the  Duchy  of  that  name  Louis  did  not  like  this,  but 
was  willing  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Meanwhile  the  treaty  was 
secret,  and  the  Spanisl-  mniisters  were  not  consuli-'d.  When  they 
discovm'ed  that  their  Lmds  were  being  divided  without  their 
permission  they  were  very  anyry,  especially  with  William,  ami 
persuaded  Charles  II.  who  died  six  months  aftrr  the  second  treaty, 
to  make  a  will  leaving  the  whole  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
coiiitM  Kini,'  \\'ould  Louis  How  stand  by  his  treaty  or  by  tho  will? 
i,i  Spain.  ,j,j^^  temptation  was  too  great.  He  knew  that  William's 
army  was  disbanded,  so  he  broke  all  the   treaties  into  which  lie 
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had  entered  with  the  European  powers,  and  accoptod  the  inherit- 
anct)  for  Ins  <j;r:in(lHoii,  who  Ix'came  P!ulip  V.  v)f  Spain. 

24.  Act  of  Scttiilllieilt.---A<-  tirst  sight  thi«  seems  to  have 
very  httlo  to  do  with  Enj-dand,  and  si>  the  EhL,d:sh  I'ailiament 
(houi,dit.  They  were  annoyed  with  N^illiam  for  having  interfered 
at  ad  and  ma  le  the  treaties.  They  did  not  want  to  go  to  wai-  ahout 
foreign  countries  :  they  were  far  more  anxious  to  settle  who  slmnld 
rL'ign  after  Anne,  for  she  had  jnst  h»st  her  hist  li\ing  child  the 
Duke  of  (Jloucester.  Ry  an  "Act  uf  S(>ttl-ment"  ^^^^^ 
thev  decided  ^\\?i  the  English  crown  sliordd  pass  on  ycttlrnu-nt, 
Anne's  death  to  the  Electress  S()j)hia  of   Hanover  and 

her  children,  she  being  grand(hinghter  of  .lames  I.,  the  only 
Protestant  des'jendant  of  the  English  royal  family.  It  is  nnder  tliis 
Act  that  our  {)resent  Queen  holds  her  crown. 

25.  Louis  Rerotfiiises  the  I'rt'tcndcr.-  But  they  soon 
found  out  that,  while  providing  for  a  danger  far  olF,  tiu-y  had 
overlooked  one  close  at  hand.       All  the  object  of  the 

last  war  h;id    been    to    keep    the    hi    icli    out  ot    the      ,, „., .-i-sses 
Spanish    Netherlands,    and    ik-w     Louis    put     Fre'ich    ^-^./I'^.y,;;;,,,, 
garrisons  into  the  fortresses  in  the  name  of  his  grandson 
rhili[>   \'.,  and    k(qit    the    Hutch    ganisons    prisoner    till    William 
acknovvlodu'ed   IMiilip  as   King  of  Sjain.       Even  tlu-n    l^ioliament, 
hout'ver,  did   not,  wish  to  light,    though  they  all  iwed 
William  to  uwkv.  a  "triple  alliance"  betwecJi  En.dand,       alUallfo. 
Holland,  and  the  Emper..r  Leojx.ld  to  tin-n  Louis  out 
of  the  Netlui-l-mds.       At  la.st,  our  mornimr  they  learnt   i^hat  their 
exihul  king  dam.s   11.  had  du«l   in    Franc,  .and   Louis  \\V.   had 
recofiniml  hh  ,s<>/(  '(x  J'trnvK  111-  "f  I'^iujlcu'l.      Thm  all  a(  once  the 
nation  saw  how  dangen.us  it  was  that  Louis  should  be  Mt  powerful. 
That  \u'.  should  try   to    dictate    to    llicm    who    should   be  King  of 
England  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  the  people  elamoiu'ed  for  war. 
William  dissolved  the  Tory  I'arliameiit,  and  another  wa.s  elected, 
which  at  once  voted  men  and  money  to  light  against  this  French 
king,  who  insistiid  on  settling  England's  allairs. 

But  vVillium,  who  hud  long  been  failing  in  health,  was  too  ill  to 
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command  this  new  army  ;  and  knowing  that  Lord  Churchill,  ncvt 

Earl  of  Marlborough,  was  a  military  genius,  he  named  him  com- 

mander-in-chief.     Even  before  war  was  declared  his 

William,      reign  was  over.     On  Feb.  20,  1702,  lie  fell  from  his 

®  '     '   '  "•  horse  and  broke  his  collar-bone  ;  and  on  Marcii  8  this 

grave,  silei      nan,  who  had  done  so  much  for  England,  and  received 

so  little  gr..  .tude  in  return,  passed  to  his  rest. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


THE    LAST   OF   THE   STrARTS. 

1.  Queen  Anne. — When   William   died    Ainie   was   proclaimed 

(jueen.     Her  young  Knmam  Cath(*lic   half-brother,  James  Stu.irt, 

knew  it  was  hopeless  to  make  any  etibrt  to  secure  the 

prociiiiiiud    thr(»ne.     He  remained  at  the  French  ciuirt,  and  was 

^"'''■"'        called  King  James  I II.  or  the  "  Chevalier  de  St.  George," 

while  in  England  he  was  known  as  "the  Pretender."     In  Scotland 

he  had  many  supporters,  but  they  coukl  not  move. 

"(iood  Queen  Anne,"  as  she  was  called,  was  a  favourite  with  the 

English  people,  who   were   glad   to   have   once   more  an   English 

sovereign.       She   was   a   slow-minded  and   oV)stinate  woman,  but 

ati'octionate   and    good.       Like   Queen   Elizabeth,  she 

of  i^aen      loved  her  peoph;,  and    wished   to   do   well  for  them, 

Aniu'.         ^vhile  they  respocte<l  her  for  the  resignation  which  she 

had  shown  when  losing  her  cl'ihiren  one  after  the  other.       She  was 

nuich  guided  by  Marll)orough,  for  his  wife  had  l)een  her  friend  from 

childhood,  and  they  wrote  to  each  other  almost  daily,  Anne  calling 

Lady  ISLirlborough  "Mrs.  Freenuui,"  wlule   she  called  the  (pieen 

"  Mrs.  IVlorley."     Anne's  husband.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  was 

a  dull  j4ood-natured  man,  who  did  not  interfere  in  politics.      The 

disputes  in  this    reign    were    not   betwee?i   the   sovereign  and  the 

piMtplu,  but  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories. 

The  Whirrs  wanted  war  with  France,  the  T<»ries  wanted  only  to 

Ministry  of     deft'ud  the  En<,disii  shores,  and    not  to    fight   on  the 

aiidOotioVp^^^^^^^^    continent,      ^blrlborough  was  a  moderate  Tory,  but  as 

a  jj;en«'ral   he    was    eager   for    war,  and    so    was    Lord 

Godolphin,  who  was  Lord    High  Treasurer.     These  two  men  had 

the  chief  iniluenco  in  the  ministry  for  the  next  eight  years. 
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».  War  of  The  Spanish  Succession.-  Very  soon  after  her 

coronation  the  queen  declared  war  witli  France,  and  Marlboroujjh 

crossed  over  to  the  Netherlands  and  took  Liege.      L<juis  had  only 

the  King  of  Bavaria  on  his   side,  while  against  him  he  had  the 

Dutch,  who  wanted  to  drive  him  out  of  the  Spanish    ^^^^^^^  ^j^. 

Netherlands  ;  the  English,  who  required  him  to  send    atucatwar 
^  ,         1)     1      /-I  T7«  T  11      wi''>  France, 

away  the  ''Pretender;'  the  German  Emperor  Leopold, 

who  wanted  the  Spanish  possessions  for  Archduke  Charles  ;  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Portugal,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
several  minor  princes.  The  war  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  three  men  by 
whose  counsels  the  great  Alliance  was  chiefly  guided  were  ITeinsius 
the  Grand  l*ensionary  or  leading  statesman  of  Holland,  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  the  imperial  general,  and  Marlborough,  who  was 
the  leading  spirit  everywhere. 

Tlie  work  Marlborough  did  was  almost  beyond  belief.  He 
directed  the  movements  both  in  Flanders  and  Spam ;  ho  was 
constantly  treating  with  the  ministers  at  the  courts  of  the  difterent 
allies,  and  he  crossed  from  time  to  time  over  to  England  to  join  in 
politics  and  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  f(jr  tiie  war.  He  had  great 
faults  ;  he  was  avaricious,  and  he  had  no  true  sense  of  ^-.j^^^^^^^^ 
honour.  He  deserted  his  first  friend,  James  H.,  at  the  of  Marl- 
Revolution,  and  when  William  Hi.  was  his  sovereign,  ^^of^^^''- 
he  turned  back  and  plotted  with  James.  Yet  lie  was  an  able 
statesman,  and  the  greatest  general  Ei:glaiid  had  before  Wellington. 
He  was  calm  and  diplomatic,  humane  on  the  b.ittb'field,  and  (juito 
heedless  of  danger,  while  at  the  bame  time  he  knew  at  once  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  each  of  the  armies  fighting  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Yet  for  the  first  two  years  he  could  do  but  little 
more  than  hold  Louis  iu  check,  for  the  allies  were  timid  and  did 
not  work  together. 

During  these  two  years  very  little  happened  at  home.     The  Tories 
made  a  groat  attack  upon  the  Dissenters,  who  were  all 
Whigs,  hoi)ing  to  keep  them  out  of  Parliament.     An    (^S'lnity 
"Occasional  Conformity  Bill "  was  bronglu  in  to  prevent     "'"••""-■ 
Dissenters  from  taking  the  s.iorainent  in  church  (ac- 
cording to  the  Test  Act)  merely  to  get  into  ofiice,  and  then  <{oing  as 
usual  to  their  chapels.     The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Cominuiis,  but 
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always  thrown  out  l>y  tho  Lords  till  171 1 ,  vho.i  at  la.  t  the  Lord  j  gave 

w;>y,  and  for  more  tlu'.n  a  huiidrfd  yc.irs  a  spocial  favciu"  had  to  be 

j^ranted  each  3HMr  in  Parlianiout  to  allow  Dissenters  to  hold  ollice.     In 

17<U  Mai'li)orou<di,  who  wished  to  keep  the  Tories  in 

Ai.iif'rt        ^'ood  humour,  persuaded  Anne  to  <jtive  up  to  the  Church 

(Mill  \,   <    .   ^j^^^  lirst-fruits  and  tentlis,  which  had  been  })aid  to  the 

kiii"4  ever  s:nce  the  Pojie  had  lost  them.       'J'his  money,  which  is 

called  "(^Miei'ii  Anne's  I>ounty,"  is  still  used  to  increase  tie  incomes 

(if  the  jKM.rer  cleri^y. 

iMi'anwhile  Marli)orou^'h  was  «^rowni^  tn-od  of  the  slowness  of  the 

allies,     Kiuij;  l^ouis  had  <,'athered  ^  lar^o  army  and  sent  it  to  join 

the  Bavarians  on  the  Danube,  meaiiin;^  to  risk  a  ;L,'rt;at  battle  near 

Vienna  a<j;ainst  the  Austrians  under  I'ruice  Eutfene.     Marlborough 

saw  the  dan<^er  at  onee  ;  he  told  no  one  his  iilans,  but 

r.lt  nlitini,      niareluMl  strai^Mit  to  tlie  Danulie,  jonu'd  I  rnice  J^ugene 

'  ""^' ■  near  a  little  vill.ii^e  called  lilenlieim,  and  there,  fou<j;ht 

that  famous  batth-  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  French  army,  so  long 
thouj^ht  to  be  invincible,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  t;iken  prisoner. 

A  few  days  ln'fnre  the  stron*,'  fortress  of  (iibraltar  had  been  taken 

bv  Admiral  Rooke,  and    it   was  clear  that  th?  tide  o 
Tiikiiii.' f.f  •  ,        n,      M  11,11  i     1 

(Jii)i:iit:ir.      war  liad  turned.     Marll)oroui,'li,  who  liad   iK'cn  created 

■  ""■'*'  '  a  duke,  bccaiiif  the  idol  of  the  Mn<,dish  jieople  and  the 
terror  of  France.  Parliament  i^ave  him  a  larj^e  estate  near  Wood- 
stock, wlmre  1k>  Imill  the  splendid  mansion  I'alled  "lUenheim  House," 
and  when  the  next  elections  took  jilaee  in  IV'Ti,  (lodoljihin  and 
MarllioroU'ih  had  a  strong  \N  hi,u  party  in  Parliament,  because  the 
people  wen'  in  ta\oiu-  of  the  war. 

JNlarlborouudi   went   hack   to  Flanders,  a'.id  j^ained  another  grwat 

victory  at   llamillies  in  Mav  17'><>,  taking  iiossession  of 

l{aiiiiiii«s,      nine  stront,'  fortresses  betwei'ii   Flanders  and  France, 

*  ■'•'     '    '■     The    Fmpei'or  of  .Austria  even   od'ered   to   m  d<e  him 

govi'rnor  of  the  Spanish  Ni-therlands,  but  the  FiiLflisli  aud  the  Dutch 

were  both  so  mmh  ai^'ainst  it  that  Marlliorout^h  refused.      About  the 

same  time  tlu>   Fail  of    IVterborough,   who  was    commandiuj;  the 

FiiLflish  anil}    in  Sjiain,   look    liai'c;eloTia,  and  drivim,' 

poses  jx'iit  < ,    l'hdi|i    \'.    back    into    h" ranee,    prochiimed    .\rchduk(t 

'^'*''         ('harli's  king  at  Madrid.     Defeated  on  all  sides,  Louis 

now  began  to  vviali  fur  peace,     lie  olibrud  to  give  up  opaiu  aud  tho 
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Netherlands  to  Archduke  Ch.arles,  if  Philip  might  keep  Naples, 
Sicdy,  and  Milan.  There  is  no  doubt  peace  ouglit  to  have  been 
made.  r3ut  the  war  had  become  popuU^r  in  England,  and  the  Whigs, 
who  were  now  the  strong  i»arty,  were  afraid  they  would  lose  power 
if  it  was  'snded.  So  they  made  difHculties,and,  for  their  own  selfish 
(Mids,  drove  France  to  desporatir.n,  and  wasted  men  and  money  for 
the  next  seven  years  in  a  useless  war. 

;{.  dilate  «f  IIk"!  Million. —  Happily  Englan<l  was  now  i)ro.sper- 

ou.H  enough  to  bear  the  burden.     In  8i)ite  of  war  and  the  peril  of 

the   (jneiuy's  ships  at  sea,  counnerce   was  so  flourishing  that  the 

nunisters  iiad  no  ditticulty  in  borrowing  more  and  more  money,  and 

the  National  Debt  increased  to  fifty-four  millions  of  pounds.     This 

debt  was  now  useful  to  the  Govertnnent,   l)ecause  so 

11-  r  -11  Use  of  the 

many  people  drew  interest  from  it  that  tliey  were  very       National 

anxious  not  to  have  civil  ;var,  for  fear  they  should  lose  "^ ' " 
by  it.  This  was  shown  vevy  clearly  when  in  1708  the  Pretender 
attempted  to  cross  to  tScotland  with  4(H)(>  French  troop.s.  He  caught 
the  nu'asles  just  bef(H*e  starting,  and  the  French  ships,  going  with- 
out him,  were  driven  back  by  Admiral  i^'o-  ^^^^^  this  alarm  made 
the  "  stock  "  of  the  National  Deltt  fall  14  or  15  per  cent  ;  that  is, 
any  man  who  had  lent  XKM)  could  only  sell  his  right  to  another 
man  for  ili^^t,  liecause,  if  tlune  had  been  a  civil  war,  it  was  not 
certain  that  the  int(;rest  would  bo  paid.  This  is  even  now  one  of 
the  great  safeguards  against  ri(»ts  and  rebellions  in  Kngland.  So 
many  art;  intiMested  in  having  a  steady  Ciovernment  which  will  pay 
its  debts,  that  the  greater  number  are  always  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order. 

The  liank  of  FiUgland,  too,  was  another  help  both  to  Governnuuit 
and  to  trade.      It  was  .so  much  sounder  and  safer  than  the  goldsmiths' 
bunks    iiad    Ixu'ii,  that   merchants   who  dealt  with  it,     sul)ility  of 
wrie  more  easily  able  to  get  creilit,  and  the  bank  did        cr»^''it. 
Jin   etitinuous   business,  and    was  able   to  help   (lovernment   when 
necessary.     This,  togct'her  with  the  new  coinage,  made  the  country 
pros))erous  and  the  towns  incivase  rapidl>         Bristol 
grew  large  again   by  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies;     t<>uiiHand 
iManchesHT  and  Norwich,  Leeds  and  Shetiiehl,  became      *"""^'".v- 
iiuportant  ;  aad  liiverpool,  to  which  :;jany  merchants  moved  after 
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file  piagtie  and  fire  of  London,  be<,'an  to  take  a  great  place  among 

towns.     One  unfortunate  tlung  grew  oat  of  all  this  prosperity— the 

,    tine  race  of  yeomen,  the  men  who  lived  and  worked 
DtcrcaHe  of  i        i        • 

yeoiniin       on  then*  i>wn  land,  which  had  been  then*  fathers'  and 

forefathers"  before  them,  began  to  die  out.      So  much 

waste  land  was   enclosed,  that  farming  became  less  profitable,  and 

the  rich  merchants  were  so  anxious  to  buy  estates  of  their  own,  that 

the  yeomen  found  it  paid  better  to   .ell  their  property  and  put  their 

money  into  tradi;.     In  this  way  England  lost  those  aniiple,  stalwart, 

independent  men  who  had  been  the  backbone  of  the  country  ever 

since  Saxon  times. 


I 
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4.  lliiion  of  England  and  Scotland.  Ou  the  other  hand, 

in  the  year  1707  England  and  Scotland  wen;  at  last  made  one.      Tp 

to  that  tune  there  had   bei-n  still  heavy  duties  raised 

Act  of  riiioii  ,  n      ^  i  1 

});isH(<i  ill      up«»n  any  goods  passing  l)etween  tlie  two  countries,  and 

Jan^iTOT-'iii    '^'^  Scotland  was  a  poor  land,  and  had  to  imi)ort  many 

KiiKlaiid.      things,  this   pressed   heavily  on   the   people.     So   they 

March  1707.     ,  *  ,    ,     .  .    ,,  .  '' 

began  to  grow  restless,  ami  being  sp(!cially  angry  with 

the  Enulish  about  a  Scotch  colony  which  had  failed  on  the    (Julf   of 

Darien  because  of  the   English  trading  laws,  they  passed  a  law  in 

the  Scotch  Parliament  in  I70.'{,  that  when  (,^)ueen   Anne  should  die 

they  would  have  one  of  the  Protestant  princes   for  a  king,  but  not 

tfir  .santr  (*/  e  us  Hinjhuui.     This  w«»uld  have  been  very  bad,  for  with 

two  kings  once  more  in  the  island,  war  would  be  sure  to  follow.     So 

the  English  gave  way  about  the  duties,  agreeing  to  let  goo<ls  pass 

free  across  the   bordyi    if  tlu^   Scots   would   give  up  their  separate 

Parliament,  and  send  luembois  to  the  English  I*arliament,  kh  in  the 

<hays  of  Cromwell.     At  first  the  Scots  were  very  unwilling,  but  in 

1707  a  comiui.ssion  from   both   countries   met,  and  agree<l   that  the 

Scots  should  keel)  their  own    l*resbyteiian  (Miurch  and  their  own 

Scotch  laws,  but  give  up  their  Parliament,  and  send  insteatl  forty- 

tive  iiU!iubers  to  the  English  House  of  Commons  and  sixteen  elective 

peers  t<»  the  Ijords.      \^y  this   "Act  of  Cnion  "  both  countries  were 

uniteti  under  the  name  of  "(Jr«)at  Hritain.''     And  now 
Kieiu'doin  of  n      e  11 

(Jruat        oiH-e  more  tile  Saxon-speakiiiij  people   were  one,  as  in 

(lays  of  oltl  when   N«»rth-!luiuber-land  reached  to  the 

Firth  of  Forth.     The  cros.ses  of  St.  (ieorge  and  St.  Andrew  were 
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blended  to  form  the  "Union  Jack,"  and  in  our  day  Scotchmen  and 
En'^'lishmon  are  brothers  in  interest,  in  nationality,  and  in  good- 
feeling,  while  both  countries  have  flourished  ever  since  they  joined 
hands  across  tlie  border, 

5.  State  of  Ireland.— It  is  painful  to  turn  from  this  picture 

to  that  of  the  sister-country  Ireland.     There,  as  we  have  seen  the 

Treaty  of  Limerick  was  not  kept,  but  the  Roman  Catholics,  cowod 

and  disheartened  by  their  defeat,  were  treated  by  England  and  by 

the  Irish  Protestants  as  cruelly  during  the  next  tifty  years  as  ever 

the  II  ii'Mien'  )ts  had  been  by  the  Roman  Catholics  abroad. 

•"'  .  i  •         xi  ■     ^       e  ,.       Petial  laws 

Penal  laws  were  passeu  'persecuting  the  priests,  toi-      i„  Ireland. 

bidding  Roman  Catholics  to  liold    land,  bribing  their 

cliildren  to  become    Protestants,  or   taking  away   their   means  of 

education.     All  these,  as  well  as  the  laws  against  mauufactiues  and 

trade  in  Ireland,  drove  the  people  to  desperatit)n,  and  taught  them 

habits  of  lawlessness  from  which  we  are  even  now  suffering. 

6.  Party  Striisgle§.— All  this   time  the   war  was  dragging 
wearily  on.     Marlborough  gained  three    more  important  victories 
at  Oudenarde,  Lille,  and  Mal})la(iuet ;  but  in  Spain  the    oudenarde, 
French  were  again  succesnful,  and  Philip  V.  went  back     ,  jj/J^JlJ^g . 
to  Madrid.     Still  France  was  so  exhausted  that  in  1701)    Malpfaquet*. 
L<3ui3  again  ]>roposed  peace,  and  again  the  Emperor  of 
AusI  ria  uinl  the  English  ministers  refused.    But  they  made  a  mistake, 
and  Marlborough  made  a  still  greater  one  in  asking  to  be  appointed 
Ca[>tain-(ieneral  of   the  forces   for   life.       There  was  nothing  the 
English  had  dreaded  so  much  ever  since  the  days  of  Cromwell,  as  a 
gri'at  man  with  an  army  at  his  back,  and  they  were  getting  tired  of 
the  war  and  the  Whigs. 

Just  at  this  time  a  noisy  Tory  preacher,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  preached 
a  sermon   on   '•divine   right"  and   the    wickedness  of    resisting  a 
rii;htfnl  s(tvereign.       Tlu^  Whigs  thought  this  was  an  attack  on  the 
ritdits  of  William  IH.  and  Anne,  and  the  ministers  impeached  Dr. 
Sacheverell  before  the  House  of  Lords.     He  was  found 
guilty,  but  the  nation  was  so  much  on  his  side  that  the    sachevercU. 
Lords  »»nly  con«lemned  him   not    to  preach  for  three 
years,  and  tt)  liavo  his  senuuu  burnt.       It  v/as  a  foolish  affair,  but 
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the  people  were  just  then  in  the  hiiinour  to  quarrel  with  the  Whig 
ministers.  They  took  Dr.  Sac  lu'vrrell.s  part,  iuul  when  ho  was  set 
free  they  followed  him  with  shouts  of  "Tlie  ('hurcl)  and  Dr. 
Saoheverell,"  lighted  l»on-iires,  rang  the  church-bells  and  illuminated 
the  streets. 

Queen  Anne  sympathised  with  the  people,     f^ho  had  always  been 

a  Tory  at  lu-art,  and  she  had  just  (juarrelli'd  with  the  Duchess  of 

Marlborough,  and  taken  as  her  fru-nd   Mrs.  Masham,  a  c<»U8in  of  a 

very    able    statesuiaii,    liooert    Ibirley,    who    was    opposed  to  the 

ministers  and  to  Marlborough.     H.irley,  anil  a  brilliant 

l.iaVlbon"uK'h  •'*pi''iJ<^'»'  named  St.  .John,   lu-gau  now  to  attack  Marl- 

iiiid  iht'       borough  in  Parliauient,  and 'to  cry  out  that  the  war 
Whi^H,  1710  '  *^ 

sh(tuKl  be  st<»pped  ;  and  the  great  [jolitical  writer  Dejin 

Swift  helpi'd  tluni  with  (ierce  articles  in  the  papers.     "Six  millions 

of  supplies  and  almost  lifty  millions  of  debt,"  he  wrote,  "  the  High 

Allies  have  been  the  ruin  of  us."      Kven  the  people  turneil  against 

their  idol,  and  accusiMl  him  of   carrying  on  the  war  for  his  own 

benetit.       At   hist,    in    1710,    Anne   dismissed   the   ministry,    and 

appointed   Harley  as   "  Earl  of  Oxford"  and  St.  .lohn 

oxflirlr-uul    '^"^  *'  Viscount  liolingbroke  "  to  be  her  chief  ministers. 

Iioliiiuiaoki',  ]»arliament  wjis  dissolved,  and  after  the  elections  the 
Hou.se  of  C'ommons  was  fidl  of  Tories.  A  few  uKuiths 
later  Marlborough  was  dismissed  fi<»m  his  command,  which  was 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  strong  T«)ry.  Marlborough  was 
even  accused  of  having  misusi'd  public  money  ;  his  wife  was  sent  away 
,*rom  court,  and  he  himself  left  England,  an  example  of  a  man 
treated  with  ingratitude  because  he  relied  too  nmch  on  his  great 
success. 

1.  VciWV  of  l'tr*M*llt. — The  Torii's  n<»w  began  at  once  to  make 
terms  with  France,  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in  17111 
England  did  not  gain  as  nnich  as  she  would  have  done  seven  years 
before.  Though  tlu!  Kri'iich  were  expelled  from  the  Netherlands 
and  from  (Jermany,  yet  l'liilii>  still  kept  Sj»ain  and  Spanish 
America  under  a  promise  that  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  ?'ianct*  were 
never  to  be  united.  Austria  gaini'd  Milan,  Najiles,  and  the  Spani.sh 
Netherlands  ;  the  Dutch  icceivt^d  a  strong  lini'  of  fortres.ses  to 
defend  their  country  ;  England  kept  Oibralvtir  and  Minorca,  and 
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wfts  ^ivon  Hiidson's  Ray  jithI  Shivits,  Ncwfoujidland  and  Aiwlia, 
now  ciillt'tl  Nova  S(!(.tia,  alxiiit  which  Ennhsh  and  Kniich  lishtin.U'M 
hiul  huen  quan-i'lHii".,'  for  a  contin-y.       Louis  promised  soUumly  to 
ackiiovvU'd^^!  Ann«!  and  her  sticwssorH  of  thy  house  of  Hanover  as 
lawful    Hoveri'if^ns  of    Enj^land,  and    never   a-^'aiu    to   ,sui>[)ort   tlie 
Pretender,  wlio  went  to  live  in   liorraine  ;  ami   Kn<,dand  was  j^iven 
the  soh'  rif^dit,  for  thirty  years,  of  tr;.din,L(  in  nei,'ro  slaves  with  the 
Spanish  eol(»nit?s,  and  of  sendini;  <»ne  nierehant  ship  each  year  t«» 
the  South  Seas.       Hut  the   FjUi^lish   niinistors  were  so  anxious  to 
avoid    trouhlesonie   <juestions    that   they  left   a   stain    on    En<^dish 
honour.      The  Catalans,  a  people  in  the  north-west  of  Spain,  had 
stood  by  the  allies  in  the  war,  and   had    heen  assured  that  their 
liberty  should  he  ju-otected.       I5ut  the  .\ustrian  emperor  <lid  not 
care  to  uph(.hl  tlieni,  and  Kn-,d.'iiHl,  tliou<,di  reluctantly,  left  them  to 
tho  m(!rcy  of  Spain,  to   which,  after  a  lon<,'  strug<,'le,  they  were 
obliged  to  submit,  July  17ir>. 

8.  l>«*Jltll  «f  AllllC. — Anne's  reit^n  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
She  was  ktiown  t(t  be  ill,  and  every  one  began   to  think  who  would 
succcimI  her.       Ohl  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  had  died,  and  her 
son  (uiorge,  Elector  of  Hanover,  was  the  Protestant  heir  named  by 
Parliament  in  the  Act  of  Succession.     As  he  was  a  (Jerman  who  couhl 
not  speak  a  word  of  English,  the  Jacobit*  s  secretly  hoped  they  might 
succeed  in  proclaiming  the  Pretender,  and  even  the  Tory  ministers 
P»olin"broke  and  Oxford  began    to  intrigue  with  him,  Itecause  they 
knew  that  (leorge  would  fav( )ur  the  Whigs,     lint  the  end  came  before 
they    were  prei»ared.     The  (pieen   was  one   day  nuich   up.set  by  a 
violent   quarrel   between   P>olingl«'oke  and   Oxford   in  the  Council 
Cham))er,  in  coiise(|uence  of  which  Oxford  received  his  dismissal. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  she  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and 
died  two  days  later,  Aug.  1,  17U.     The  Whig  Dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset  at  once  con:'ult<'d  with  the  Duke  of  Shrew.sbury,  who  M-as 
Prcsiilent  ..f  the  Council,  and,  though  a  Tory  no  friend      ^,^^  ^ 
of    the    Pretender.     Troops    were    stationed    both    in     proohiiined 
Lcmdon  and  Portsmouth,  and  before  the  Jacobites  ccMild  "''^' 

make  any  «»pposiiion,  (ieorge  Lewis,  Elector  o£    Hanover,  and  great- 
grandson  of  James  I.,  was  proclaimed  king. 
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O.  Alimniiiry.  -  Wn  h.-ivn  now  h^ft  ln'Uiiul  us  tho  troubled  period 
diiriti^  wliioli  tlin  Stuiirts  trind  t<i  b*.;  ahsoliitt?  kiiij^H,  and  Parlianicnb 
and  the  nation  withstood  thotn.  This  Htru<i;j^li\  which  histud  f<»r 
noarly  a  InindriMl  years,  from  H'tiVA  till  the  roi^'n  of  William  and 
Mary,  endn«i  in  Parliaiiu'iit  l)t'injLi  nioro  jiowerfnl  than  beforo,  and 
wc  shall  sec  that  in  tlu'  rtii,'n  of  (Jeorj^e  I.  it  gainod  now  strength. 
As  the  new  king  could  not  undtirstand  discussions  in  English,  lie  no 
longer  sat  in  the  Cabinet  Council,  as  other  kings  and  <iueenH  had 
done.  The  leading  man  among  the  ministers  took  hia  place,  with 
the  title  of  "Prime  Minister,"'  and  from  that  time  the  prime  mini- 
sters have,  unde''  the  soveri'ign,  bee«i  the  real  rulers  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  during  this  century  the  nation  had  been  silently  growing 

ni  prosperity  and   in  cultiu'c.     .\s  the  country  grow  richer  more 

i)eople    had    leisure    to   cultivate    their    minds.      The 
Litfratun-       ,,      ,.   ,  .    .  r     ,  •  •     i  •  , 

ofituiTMi     English    nunisti'rs    of  this    [)erioil   gave  pensions   and 

cen  ur.\.       appointments  to  men  of  letters,  and  we  Hiul  Milton, 

Newton,  Lockt',  Addison,   Swift,   Steele,  and  many  others  holding 

jjosts    under   (lovornment.     This    was   an   iigo   rich    in   literature. 

"Mews-Letters,'"  which  afterwards  grew  into  newspapers  or  journals, 

had  begun  during  tlie  Civil  War,  and  increased,  as  we  have  seen, 

after   Ht\K),  when  the  ])res3  was  freed  from   control.      Dean  Swift 

wrote  political  articles  in  the  Exmniner,  and  published  his  satirical 

Tali:  of  a  Tnh  (1704);  Steele  publi.shed  two  penny  papers,  the  Tatter 

(1700)  and  the  Spectator  (1711),  in  which  Addison  and  others  wrote 

brilliant  essays  upon  things  of   djvily  life,  and  charming  sketches 

buch  as  that  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.      In  more  serious  literature 

we  have  Locke's  famous  essays  on  the  Hinnau  Uhdvrstanduaj  (16}>0) 

and  on  Toleration.      In  History  liisho[>  liurnet  wrote  his  lliatoryof 

his  own  Time  (1715),  nnc]  Pepys  his  delightful  l)iary.     At  this  time, 

too.  stories  or  works  of  fiction  became  popular,  such  as  liunyan's 

ril<jriin\s  I'rogreas,  De  Foe's  RohiuHov,  Cniaoe  (1710),  Swift's  (iulliver's 

Travels   (17-0),  and    Arbuthnot  s    llistonj   of  John  Bull,  in  which 

Englislmien  first  received  that  name.     Among  poets  we  have  Cowley, 

Milton,  Drydeii,  and  Pope,  and  the  satirist   Samuel    Butler,    the 

author  of  Jliulibras.     During  this  and  the  next  century  a  change 

gradually  *^'>ok  ))lace  in  literature.     At  the  beginning  men  wrote  in 

cumbrous  or  florid  stylo  ;  tovvards  the  end  they  wrote  in  plain  terse 

sentences,  being  mure  anxi"<us  to  be  well  understuud  limn  tu  writu 
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fine  purio.l».    TO.  wftH  lucauso  people  were  nu.ro  e.lu™te,l.  and 
writer   no  longer  appealed  .mly  to  learned  n,en  ;  they  had  to  «.,te 
",;  the   puhlit.      One   great  and   goocl   result  of    tln»  spread  u 
bo  ,ks,  neUpapers,  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  was  that  a  fe.^ng  o 
tol^raUon   began  to  grow  up,  l..,„ling  peop  e  '"  -"f  j  »    " 
others  nnght  dUler  fron,  then,  in  opunon,  and  n.akn.g  .t  nnposs  ble 
rl^Engltnd  should  over  go  back  to  the  old  tin.es  of  persecufon 
and  tyranny. 
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PART   VII, 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND. 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 


(Or  Brunswick  Ltineburg.    Family  name — Guelph.) 
JAMES  I. 


Frederick  V.,  m.  Princess 
Elector  Elizabeth. 

Palatine. 


Ernest, .  . 

Elector  of 

Hanover,  a 

descendant  of 

the  Guelpks, 

Dukes  of 
Brunswick  or 
Hauover. 


m.  Sophia. 


GEORGE  I.  (Elector  of  Eanover), 


b.  1690,  d.  1727, 
r.  1714-17-'7, 
m.  Sophia  of  Zell. 


GEORGE  II.  (Elector  of  Eanover), 


b,  16.-I3.  d.  17ri0,  I 

r.  1727-1760.  Frederick, 

m.  Caroline  of  Prince  of  Wales,  m.  Augusta  Of  Saxe- 

Anspach.  died  1751.  Gotha. 

GEORGE  III.  (King  of  Hanover, 
],.  i7;8,  d.  1820,  #1814). 

r.  1760-1820, 
m.  Charlotte  of  ' 

Meckleuberg-Strelitz. 


GEORGE  IV., 

i).  1762,  d.  1830, 
r.  1820-1830, 

m.  Caroline  of 
Brunswick. 

I 
Princess  Charlotte, 
b.  1796,  d.  1817. 


Frederick, 

Duke  of  York, 

b:  1763,  d:  1827. 

No  heir. 


WILLIAM  IV., 

b.  17tM,  d.  1837. 

r.  1830  1837, 

m.  Ailtlaide  of 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

No  heir. 


Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent, 
b.  1767,  d.  1820. 


VICTORIA, 

b.  1819. 

canie  to  the 

throne,  1837, 

m.  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg 

Gotha. 


I 
Ernest  Augustus, 
Duke  of 
Cumberland 
and  King  of 
Hanover. 
b.  1771,  d.  1851. 


Victoria, 
Crown 

Princess 
of  G'ir- 
many. 


Albert 
Edward, 
Prince  of 

Wales. 


.\lice. 

Grand 

Duchess 

of  Hesse, 

d.  1878. 


Alfred, 
Duke  of 
Fldin- 
burgh. 


Helena, 

Princess 

Christian. 


Louise, 

Mar- 
chioness 
of  Lome. 


Arthur, 
Duke  of 

Con- 
uaugbt. 


Leopold, 

Duke  of 

Albany, 

d.  1881. 


Beatrice, 
Princess 
of  Batten- 
berg. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

ENGLAND   STRENOTHENED   BY    PEACE  AT  HOME  AjTD 
CONQUEST   ABROAD. 

1.  Oeorgre  I.—  Seven  weeks  after  Queen  Anne's  death,  George 
I.  landed   with  his   only  son   at   Greenwich.      Though  he  was  u 
foreignev  he  was  well  received,  for  the  nation  wanted 
rest  and  settled  government.      Tf   we  look  back,  we    of  Hanover, 
shall  see  that  during  the  twenty-five  years  which  had 
passed  since  James  II.  fled  to  France  there  had  been  two  serious 
wars— one  from  1689  to  1697,  which  kept  William  III.  constantly 
abroad,  and  ended  in  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  other  from  1702  to 
1713,  in  which  Marlborough  gained  his  victories,  and  which  ended 
in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  only  a  year  before  Anne  died.      England 
had  joined  in  these  wars  partly  to  defend  Holland,  but  chiefly  to 
prevent  France  from  putting  James  and  his  son  back  on  the  throne, 
and  the  cost  of  these  wars  in  money  alone  had  been  so  great  that 
the  National  »ebt,  begun  in  1G92,  had   increased  in  twenty-two 
years  to  nearly  thirty-eight  millions  of  pounds.      What  the  people 
now  wanted  was  a  king  who  would  let  Parliament  and  the  ministers 
govern  the  country,  and  not  stir  up  strife,  so  as  to  give  the  Pretender 
a  chance  to  return. 

Ge»rse  I.  was  just  the  man  they  required.     He  was  fifty-four  years 
of  age,  awkward  and  slow,  and  he  cared  more  for  his  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
home  in  Hanover  than  for  being  King  of  England.    But      Qgorge  I. 
he  was  honest  and  well-intentioned  ;  he  did  his  best  to 
reian  according  to  the  laws,  and   interfered   as  little  as  possible. 
He"  naturally  leaned  towards  the  Whigs,  who  had  put  him  on  the 
throne,    and   even    before    he    reached    England    he      i^p^^^- 
dismissed  the  Tory  ministers.      The  new  Parliament       ment^of 
was  nearly  all  Whig  ;  and   Oxford,  Bolingbroke  and    Boiingbroke, 
Ormond  were   impeached  for  having  hitrigued   with   andormoud. 
the  Jacobites.     Ormond  and  Bolingl>roke  fled  to  France;  Oxford 
remained,  and  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  the  Tower. 
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For  a  long  time  the  people  were  very  restless,  for  many  still  held 

by  the   Stuarts.     Such   serious   riots   broke    out  in  the   Midland 

Riot  Act,      Counties  that  a  Riot  Act  was  passed  in  1715,  decreeing 

^^^^"         that  if  any  crowd  did  not  disperse  quietly  after  the  Act 

was  publicly  read,  then  the  authorities  might  use  force,  and  could 

not  be  blamed  if  any  one  was  hurt. 

2.  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1715.— In  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  the  rebellion  was  more  serious.  The  Highlanders  rose 
under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  English  Jacobites  under  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster,  member  for  Northumberland. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle,  however,  who  was  sent  against  them,  defeated 
the  Scots  at  Sheriffmuir,  near  Stirling,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
English  Jacobites  surrendered  at  Preston  in  Lancashire.  In  two 
months  the  rebellion  was  over.  The  Pretender,  who  landed  in 
Scotland  a  month  later,  was  forced  to  go  back  to  France  with  Mar. 

Forster  escaped,  and  young  Lord  Derwentwater  was 

Septennial  i       mi  •  i      i 

Pailianient,    executed.     These   riots   and   the   rebellion   made  the 

nation  anxious  to  have  a  strong  government  ;  and  in 

171C  a  Bill  was  passed  allowing  the  king  to  keep  the  same  Parliament 

-  ,  for  seven  years,  and  so  the  law  remains  to  this  daj^. 

1 1  Meanwhile  in  France  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  reigned  seventy-one 

years,  and  had  been  such  an  enemy  to  England,  died  in  1715,  and 

his  great-grandson,  a  young  boy  of  ten,  became  Louis  XV.     So 

France  ceased  to  trouble  our  country  during  the  next  twenty  years  ; 

especially  as  the   Duke  of    Orleans,  who  wa,.  regent. 

Alliance  of    made  an  alliance  with  England  and  Holland,  promising 

to  support  the  house  of   Hanover,  if  these  countries 

would  help  him  to  secure  the  French  crown  to  the  line  of  Orleans, 

if  Philip  V.  of  Spain  should  break  his  promise  and   claim   both 

^  ...     .      crowns,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.     England 

Battle  of  _  -  ,  ® 

Cape  Papsaro,  and  France  did  indeed  declare  war  against  Spain  in 

1718 

1718,  when  Philip  threatened  Sicily.  Sir  George  Byng 
defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cape  Passaro,  and  the  Spaniards  tried 
to  invade  Scotland  in  1719,  but  the  struggle  only  lasted  a  short 
time,  and  Philip  gave  way. 

3.  South  Sea  Bubble. — Having  now  peace  afc  home  and 
abroad  the  English  people  turned  their  attention  to  commerce. 
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Trade  had   been  spreading  even    during   the  wars,   and  English 
merchants   did   business   with   Turkey,  Italy,    Spain,      ^p^^^^j  ^^ 
Portugal,    Holland,    Germany,  Russia,    Norway,    the       English 
Baltic,  America,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.    The  peace 
of  Utrecht,  by  putting  an  end  to  fighting  on  the  sea,  made  traffic 
safer,  and  those  who  had  hoarded  their  money  in  troubled  times 
now  wished  to  use  it  in  trade.    Many  companies  were  started  which 
made  large  profits  in  manufactures,  mining,  shipping,  and  connnerce. 
Among  these  the  most  popular  was  the  South  Sea  Company,  which 
had  been  formed  in  1711  to  trade  with  South  America,  and  which 
hoped  to  do  such  great  things,  that  in  1719  the  directors  offered  to 
pay  off  the  National  Debt,  by  giving  shares  in  the  undertaking  to 
those  to  whom  the  Government  owed  money,  if  the  ministers  in 
return  would  give  them  special  trading  privileges.     But  the  Bank 
of  England  also  offered  to  work  off  the  National  Debt,  and  the  two 
companies  bid  against  each  other  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last, 
in  April  1720,  the  Government  passed  a  Bill  accepting  the  offer 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  to  advance  seven  and  a  half  milliom  oj 

pounds ! 

Good  men  of  business  knew  that  it  was  impossible  they  could 
make  large  enough  profits  to  meet  this  enormous  sum,  and  Robert 
Walpole,  a  sound-headed  Norfolk  squire,  protested  in  Parliament 
against  the  Bill.     But  in  vain  !     All  England  went  wild  to   have 
South    Sea    shares.     Country  gentlemen    sold    their    jj^^^^,.  ^^j. 
estates   to    speculate    with    the    money;    clergymen,  pole  protests, 
widows,  bankers,  doctors,  lawyers,  all  pressed  forward 
to  buy,  till  a  share  of  £100  sold  for  £1000.     Besides  this,  other 
bubble  companies  soon  sprang  up  to  take  advantage-  of  the  mania 
f,^r   speculation,  and   the   Stock   Exchange   became    like    a    great 
gambling-house.     At  last  the  South  Sea  directors,  finding  that  the 
smaller   companies   were   spoiling   their  market,  exposed  some  of 
them,  and   in   doing  this   ruined   themselves.     When 
once  people's  confidence  was  shaken  and  they  began  to      ^Bubble* 
examine  more  closely,  it  was  clear  that  the  enormous    j^^^;;!{;''\'^2i. 
profits  which  had  been  promised  could  never  be  paid. 
The  shares  fell  rapidly  from  £1000  to  £135,  and  at  last  almost  to 
nothing.     The  South  Sea  Bubble  had  burst,  the  company  failed,  and 
hundreds  were  ruined.     Lord  Stanhope,  one  of  the  ministers,  died 
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oi  the  shock  ;  another,  Lord  Sunderland,  resigned,  and  the  nation 
calltid  loudly  for  Walpolo,  who  alone  had  opposed  the  Bill,  to  put 
matters  .straight. 

4.  Walpole. — The  king  wisely  did  as  the  people  wished.     A 

new  ministry  was  formed  in  March  1721,  with  Walpole  at  the  head, 

and  with  the  help  of  the  Bank  of  England  he  succeeded  in  calming 

the  panic,  even  paying  back  some  of  the  money.     For 

Trime^       the  next  twenty  years  Walpole  was  the  foremost  man 

Minister,      i,^  Enijland.     He  was  the  first  man  who  was  called 

1721-1742 

"Prime  Minister,"  and  took  the  place  in  the  Cabinet 
which  the  sovereign  had  held  till  then.  Walpole  was  a  rough, 
coarse,  country  gentleman,  with  very  little  learning  or  originality  ; 
he  made  no  great  reforms,  while  he  has  been  much  blamed  for  getting 
his  own  way  in  Parliament  by  bribing  the  members.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  clear-headed,  practical  man,  with  plenty  of 
sound  common  sense.  He  knew  that  the  country  was  in  a  very 
restless  state,  because  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  were 
irritated  by  the  laws  made  against  them,  and  because  mc-ny  of  the 
Tory  country  gentlemen  wanted  the  Stuarts  back. 

Now,  being  a  country  gentleman  himself,  Walpole  could  gather 
round  him  the  great  Whig  families,  such  as  the  Russells,  Cavendishes, 

and  others  who  favoured  the  house  of  Hanover.     These 

T^.'^and   ^•^'"^ilies  had  great  power  in  nominating  members  to 

nomination    Parliament,  and  moreover  many  places  where   towns 

had  fallen  into  decay,  such  as  Old  Sarum,  near  Salisbury, 
still  sent  members,  though  there  were  hardly  any  people  to  vote, 
and  the  few  there  were  sold  the  seat  to  the  highest  Ibidder.  Thus 
more  than  half  the  members  of  Parliament  were  not  really  chosen 
by  the  people,  but  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  Walpole  had 
a  House  of  Commons  '•vhich  would  do  much  as  he  liked. 

He  made  use  of  it  to  give  the  country  rest.     By  remaining  friendly 
with  the  French  he  kept  the  Pretender  quiet,  without  repealing  the 

laws  against  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics,  he  man- 
Walpolc  jjives  ,     f         ,  ,        ,  i         ,  t  ,   ■      n  mi 

the  country  aged  tliat  they  should  not  be  put  in  force.     There  was, 

^^^^'         indeed,  a  slight  Jacobite  conspiracy  in  1722,  and  Atter- 

bury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  banished  for  encouraging  it;  and 

there  was  trouble  in  Ireland  because  Walpole  had  given  a  patent  tc  nn 
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English  ironmaster  named  Wood  to  coin  farthings  and  halfpence 
to  the  value  of  £108,000  for  circulation  in  Ireland,  wood's  haif- 
The  Irish  Parliament  objected  that  they  should  lose  P^"^^-  "^a. 
by  this  coinage,  and  Swift,  who  disliked  Walpole,  published  seven 
letters,  called  the  Drapier  letters,  on  the  subject,  which  inflamed 
the  people  still  more.  Walpole,  however,  wisely  withdrew  the  half- 
pence, and  no  evil  followed.  In  this  way  he  kept  peace,  and  taught 
the  people  to  value  a  steady  Government,  under  which  they  could 
live  and  work  quietly. 

When    George    I.  died   of    a   fit  of    apoplexy  in   his   carriage, 
on    his    way    to    Osnabruck,   m    Hanover,    his    son      pgj^^yjo^ 
succeeded  him  without  any  disturbance  ;  and  though     George  i., 
the  new  king  did  not  like   Walpole,  he  found  him    ""^    ' 
too   useful  to   be  eent  away,  and  the  change  of  kings  made  no 
difference  to  England. 

5.  George  II..— George  II.  was  a  thorough   German  like  his 
father,  though  he  could  speak   English.       He  was  stubborn  and 
passionate,  and  would  often  have  sacrificed  England  to 
Hanover ;  but  fortunately  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach,     George  II. 
had  great  influence  over  him,  and  being  a  clever  woman, 
she  saw  how  valuable  Walpole  was,  and  upheld  him  till  her  death 
in   1737.      Then  towards   the   end  of  the   reign   the   great  Pitt, 
afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  took  the  reins  of  government,  and  we 
shall  sec  that  George  H.'s  reign  was  an  important  one  in  history, 
because  he   was,  in   spite  of  himself,  in   the  hands  of  two  able 
ministers,  both  of  whom  he  disliked. 

a.  Walpole*s  Trade  Policy.— For  the  next  ten  years  there  is 
very  little  to  relate.     Walpole  was  chiefly  employed  in  economising, 
rnd  paying  oft'  part  of  the  National  Debt,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
also  abolished  the  duties  on  many  articles  sent  in  and 
out  of  England.      He  was  the  first  to  see  the  folly  of      Finance.^ 
forbidding  the  colonies  to  trade  with  other  countries, 
and  he  allowed  Georgia  and   Carolina  to  export  rice  to  different 
parts  of  Europe.      By  this  means  the  Carolina  rice  took  the  place 
of  the  inferior  rice  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  all  countries  profited  by 
it,      He  also  tried  to  lighten  the  cudom  duties  paid  s^t  our  gwu 
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seaports,  and  to  collect  the  duties  on  certain  goods  as  excise  or  inland 

taxes.      If   he  could   have  done   this,  it   would  have 

Excise  Bill,    stopped  a  great  deal  of  smuggling,  made  London  a  free 

1  'TOO 

port,  and  doubled  English  trade.  But  the  people  did 
not  understand  this,  and  thought  it  would  be  unbearable  to  have 
excise  officers  coming  to  their  shops,  and  the  agitation  was  so  great 
against  the  bill  that  Walpole  withdrew  it.  Still  his  influence 
remained  very  strong,  till  he  made  the  mistake  which  so  often  ruins 

popular  ministers.  He  liked  to  have  power  in  his  own 
alienates  his  hands,  and  being  jeahjus  of  others,  he  parted  by 
nen  s.  degrees  with  nearly  all  the  best  men  in  his  Cabinet. 
The  result  was  that  a  strong  "opposition"  party  was  formed  against 
him,  led  by  such  men  as  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath, 
Carteret,  and  Chesterfield,  while  among  the  yoiuiger  men  the  most 
I  eloquent  and  earnest  was  William  Pitt,  a  young  cornet,  who  was 

grandson  of  a  former  governor  of  Madras.  This  party 
Pa^ty"i7S7.    ^^°^   *^®   name  of  the    "Patriots,"  and  complained 

loudly  against  Walpole's  peace  policy,  and  the  bribery 
by  which  he  secured  votes.  Walpole  treated  them  with  good- 
humoured  contempt,  although  they  had  the  support  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  parents.  When  they 
talked  of  patriotism  and  honour,  he  laughed  at  them,  saying,  "They 
would  grow  wiser  and  come  out  of  that,"  and  he  held  his  ground, 
till  a  quarrel  with  Spain  which  broke  out  in  1739  began  his  fall. 


K.  The  Family  Compact. — In  fact  a  secret  danger  was 
threatening  England,  for  France  was  extremely  jealous  of  her  trade 
and  her  colonies,  and  in  1733  Louis  XV.,  who  had  now  children  of 
his  own,  and  was  no  longer  afraid  of  his  uncle  Philip  V.,  made  a 
"Family  Compact"  with  him  that  Spain  should  gradually  take  away 
her  South  American  trade  from  England  and  give  it  to  Franco. 
France  in  return  promised  to  help  Spain  to  get  back  Gibraltar.  No 
one  knew  of  the  compact  at  the  time,  but  it  was  really  the  beginning 
of  a  long  struggle  betw«en  England  and  France  which  should  have 
the  chief  trade  and  coh  nies  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Spain  to  find  an  excuse  for  quarrelling  with 
England.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  one  English  ship  of  6ff  tons 
was  to  be  allowed  to  trade  each  year  with  tho  South  Seas.     Thi» 
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ship  had  not  kept  strictly  to  the  bargain.     Other  sniuU  ships  hovovtsA 
near,  and  brought  in  goods  by  night  to  the  large  one,  so  that  \n"  h 
more  than  one  shipload  was  landed.     Besides  this  a 
number   of    English   goods   were    smuggled   into  tho      jenkinsW 
Spanish  ports  of  America,  and  the  Spaniards  in  return 
used  their  right  of  searching  shi])s  at  sea.     This  often  led  to  acts  of 
violence,  which  became  worse  .after  the  compact  with  France,  and 
the  English  grew  very  indignant.      In    1738  a  sea-captain  named 
Jenkins  came  before  Parliament  and  said  that  his  ears  had  bean 
cut  off  by  the  Spaniards  in  1731,  and  that  they  had  abused  England 
and  the  king.      It  is  very  doubtful  whether   this   was  true,  and 
Walpole  tried  hard  to  keep  peace.     But  the  Patriots  used  the  story 
to  stir  up  the   country,  and   they  forced  Walpole   to   declare  war 
against  his   own  judgment.      "  They  may  ring  their   bells   now," 
said  he,  when  the  people  rejoiced  at  the  war,  "  but  they  will  so(m 
be  wringing  their  hands." 

8.  Fall  of  Walpole.— He  was  right,  but  he  had  better  have 
resigned  and  let  those  manage  the  war  who  approved  of  it.     The 
bee-inning  of  the  struggle  did  not  go  well,  and  people  said  it  was 
because  Walpole  was  against  it.     Moreover  it  soim  became  mixed 
up  with  a  much  larger  war  which  broke  out  in  1740  all  over  Euro[)e, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  terrible  frost  in  the  winter  of  1740,  and 
a  bad  harvest  the  next  summer,  brought  great  sullVring  both  to 
England  and  Ireland.     Bread  rose  to  famine  prices,  and  the  people, 
always  ready  to  blame  the  Government,  cried  out  hnidly  against 
Walpole.     At  last  in  Jan.  1742,  he  was  obliged  to  resign.     As  usual 
his  enemies  wished  to   impeach  him,  but  lie   had  still  too   many 
friends.     He  Avas  raised  to  the   peerage   witli   the  title  of  Earl  of 
Orford    and  a  pension  of  X4000  a  year.     He  was  the   first    chief 
minister  who  received  a  title  on  retiring  from  office, instead  of  ruiming 
the  risk  of  losing  his  head.     This  shows  how  the  House  of  Connnons 
was  now  beginning  to  gctvern  the  country.     In  forn.er  times  there 
was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  unpopular  minister  except  by 
impeaching  him.     But  now  that  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commons,  a  minister  could  be  set  aside  and  at  the  same  time 
honoured  for  his  past  services  by  removing  him  to  the  House  of 
Lords, 
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9.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.— With  the  fall  oi 

Walpole  fell  also  the  policy  of  peace  with  France,  which  had 
histed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  new  ministry 
wliich  was  now  formed  was  quite  wilHng  to  do  what  George  II.  had 
long  wanted,  and  join  the  war  on  the  Continent  to  protect  Hanover. 
This  war  had  sprung  up  because  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  having 
no  son,  had  persuaded  the  groat  powers  to  sign  a  treaty  called  the 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  promising  that  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa 
should  have  all  his  hereditary  possessions.  But  when  he  died  in 
1740  n(me  of  those  who  had  signed,  except  England  and  Holland, 
were  willing  to  keep  their  word.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  seized 
Silesia,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  claimed  Austria,  and  France  and 
Spain  took  his  part.  Maria  Theresa,  Archduchess  of  Austria  and 
Queen  of  Hungary,  fought  bravely  for  her  rights,  and  the  "  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  "  lasted  nearly  nine  years.  It  was  in  fact 
part  of  the  struggle  for  the  "  Balance  of  Power"  which  makes  each 
of  the  nations  on  the  Continent  afraid  that  some  other  will  grow  too 
strong. 

England  had  an  excuse  for  joining  in  the  war  because  she  had 

signed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  George  II.  now  went  himself  to 

fight,  and  defeated  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Dettingen  on  the 

Maine.     But  this  brought   upon  England  just  what 

Dett^ngcri      Walpole  had  tried  to  avoid.     The  French  at  once  retali- 

1743;  Fon-    ated  by  sending  15,dM  men  to  land  in  England  under 

Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender.     They  never 

arrived,  for  a  storm  scattered  the  fleet  ;  but  the  next  year  when  the 

French,  under  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe,  defeated  the  English  at 

Fontenoy,  Prince  Charles  Edward  made  a  secofid  attempt,  and  landed 

in  the  Highlands,  July  1745,  to  regain  the  English  crown  for  his 

father. 

10,  The  '45. — It  seemed  at  first  as  if  all  Walpole's  work  was  to 
be  undone.     Charles  Edward  was  a  handsome,  daring  young  fellow, 


I   :1 


and  the  Highlanders  rallied  round  him  at  once.     By  Aug.  29  he  was  ,  i 

!                            at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  a  fortnight  later  he  had  entered  the  city  " 

of  Edinburgh  and  proclaimed  his  father  king,  and  on  Sept.  21  his  I 

,  wild  Highlanders  cut  Sir  John  Cope's  English  troops  to  pieces  at  1 
I                      Prestonpans,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city.     "Bomii©  Prince 
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Ohaviie"  was  now  almofi,  master  of  Scotland,  and  six  weeks  kter 
(le  started  with  GOOO  men  to  try  his  fortune  in  Eiighmd. 

Here,   liowever,    lie   v/as   soon  undeceived.      The    English   had 
enjoyed  peace  and  quiet  nndcr  the  Georges,  and  they  did  nf)t  want 
to   begin  the   struggle  again.     They  flocked  to  look  at  tlie  young 
prince  and  his  Highlanders,  but  they  did  not  join  him,     EiiRlish  do 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  Derby  his  advisers  saw  that      ""*^  "'*''■ 
the  English  armies  would  be  too  strong  for  hnn,  and  persuaded  him 
to  retire  to  Glasgow.     He  gained  one  victory  at  Falkirk,  Jan.  1740, 
but  a  few  months  later,  in  April,  his  Highlanders  were 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Cuml)erland  at  Cullo-    i.5;£!if  ^^^ 
dun,  on  the  borders  of   Inverness.     During  the  next     Cuiioden, 

1740 
live  months  Prince  Charlie  wandered  about  the  Hi'di- 

lands,  faithfully  concealed  by  his  friends,  especially  by  a  ladynam^ed 

Flora    Macdonald,  who   was   devoted  to   his  cause.      At    last    in 

September  he  escaped  back  to  France. 

This  was  the  last  Jacobite  rising.     The  Stuarts  never  again  tried 
to  regain  their  throne.     The  old  Pretender  died  in  17C6,  and  Prince 
Charlie  died  in  178(S  at  Rome,  where  his  only  brotlxer  was  a  cardinal. 
The  Highlandijrs  wero  very  cruelly  treated  by  the  Duke  of  Currxber- 
land  after  the  battle,  and  three  Scotch  lords  were  beheaded.     More- 
over, laws  were  made  taking  away  the  power  of  the 
chiefs  over  their  clans,  so  as  to  break  the  feudal  tradi-      ^of™!"" 
ti(jns,  and  bring  the  people  more  directly  under   the    Highlanders, 
sovereign.       The    Highlanders,    forbidden    to    carry 
weapons  or  wear  their  own  peculiar  dress,  remained  very  restless 
and  unhappy,  till  twelve  years  later,  when  Pitt  carried  out  the  happy 
idea  suggested  by  a  Scotchman,  John  Duncan,  of  raisins  Hi-hiand 
•eginients  to   fight  in  the   wars.     Since  then  there  have  been  no 
ir.raver  or  more  faithful  subjects  than  the  Highlanders. 

11.  Religious  Revival.— During  all  these  years,  while  wars 
and  rebellions  were  troubhugthe  country,  we  hear  scarcely  any  thing 
of  the  Church  or  the  clergy.  Walpole  had  been  chiefly  anxious  to 
iceep  things  quiet ;  the  upper  classes  had  grown  to  care  very  little 
^or  religion  or  morality  ;  and  the  country  vicars,  who  were  many  of 
vhem  Jac()})ites,  were  more  interested  in  politics  than  in  teaching 
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the  people,  who  snnk  into  wickedness  and  vice  as  they  increased  in 

numburs.      It  was  this  sad  state  of  things  which  led  two 

^'(n'liu.ildd''  clergymen,   (;forge   Whitetield  and  John  Wesley,   to 

»"^  )^^j''*''*y«    preach  not  only  in  the  churches  but  in  the  open  air  to 

all  wh<»  vv(»uld  come  and  listen.     The  rough  colliers  of 

Bristol,    the   wretched   poor  of  the   cities,  the  country    people    in 

remote  villages,  gathered  in  the  fields  and  open  spaces  to  listen  to 

men  who  were  earnest  and  eager  to  lead  them  to  a  better  life.     Like 

the  friars  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IFI.,  Whitefield  and  Wesley  did 

the  work  which  the  Church  was  neglecting.     From  their  preaching 

sprang  the   "Methodists,''  now  a  large  and  earnest  body  both  in 

England  and  America.     Their  founders  were  Churchmen,  and  they 

aroused  the  Church  of  England,  so  that  our  English  clergy  have 

become  devoted  earnest  teachers  and  workers  among  the  people? 

both  in  the  quiet  villages  and  in  the  crowded  towns. 

For  the  next  eight  years  politics  remained  quiet.     Henry  Pelham, 
I  was  Prime  Minister,  and  he  ruled  firmly  and  well.     In  1748  the  war 

on  the   Continent  ended  in  a  peace  signed  at  Aix-la- 
^bc'-L^-'      Chapelle.       It   had    been   an    enormous    expense    to 

Chapelle,      England,  without  any  return  exceijt  the  million  dollars' 

1748.  o  '  J  ^  I 

worth  of  treasure  which  Commodore  Anson,  who  had 
been  sent  to  plunder  the  Spaniards,  brought  back  after  sailing  round 
the  world.  It  had,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  increased  the  power  of  Oreat  Britain  on  the  seas. 

12.  minor  Reforms.- -In   ]751  Prince  Frederick   of   Wales 

died,  and  his  young  son   George  became  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

That  same  year,  an  Act  was  passed  adopting  the  tiew  sfijle  of  dating 

the  days  of  the  year.     This  style  had  been  introduced 

the  Calendar,  into  Roman  Catholic  countries  by  Pope  Gregory  XIH. 

•^"^^'         in  1582  to  correct  the  old  style,  by  which  the  year 

became  about  three  days  too  long  at   the  end  of  four  centuries. 

According  to  the  new  style,  one  of  tiiese  days  is  cut  out  at  the  end 

of  each  century  (by  passing  over  one  leap-year),  except  at  the  end 

of  each  fourth  century,  when  it  is  not  needed.      England  did  not 

adopt  this  style  in  1582,  and  so  was  now  eleven  days  behind  Fraiwe 

and  Germany ;  her  Sept.  3  was  their  Sept.  14.     It  was  eiuicted  that 

in  1752  these  eleven  days  should  be  skipped  over  and  the  new  style 
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adopted.      The  people  found  this  difficult  to  uudorstand,  and  when 
told  that  Sept.  3,  1752,  was  to  be  called  Sept.  11  for  the  future, 
there  were  actually  some  riots,  because   they  fancied  they  would 
really  lose  eleven  days.     In  this  same  year,  1752,  the  year  was  Hxed 
to  begin  on  Jan.  1  instead  of  on  March  25.      The  next  year,  1753, 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  year  in  which  Lord 
Hardwicke  passed  an  Act  putting  a  stop  to  the  shameful      muitiS  ^ 
marriages  which   took   place   near   the   Fleet  Prison,      ^^^''  ^^•''^• 
where   disreputable   parsons,    imprisoned   for  debt,   married  any 
two  people  who  came  to  them  and  paid  well,  without  asking  any 
questions. 

13.  English  East  India  Company.— But  though  during 
these  eight  years,  from  1748  to  1756,  England  was  at  peace  at  home, 
yet  she  was  struggling  with  France  in  two  widely  distant  parts  of 
tiie  world.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a 
charter  in  1599  to  a  company  of  English  merchants  to  trade  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  now  for  nearly  150  years  the  East  India  Company 
had  been  founding  factories  and  stations  on  different  parts  of  the 
shores  of  Hindustan.  In  lfil3  they  built  a  factory  at  Surat  on  the 
west  coast ;  and  in  1640  another  on  the  east  coast  called  Fort  St. 
George,  around  which  grew  up  the  town  of  Madras  (see  Map  VI.) 
In  1662  Bombay  near  Surat  was  given  to  England  as  the  dowry  of 
Charles  II.'s  queen  ;  while  in  1698,  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
another  English  company  founded  Fort  William  on  the  river 
Hooghley,  round  which  the  town  of  Calcutta  was  built.  Lastly, 
Jie  two  companies  became  one  in  1702.  Each  of  these  tliree  stations 
had  a  governor  and  a  small  army,  chiefly  of  native  soldiers  or  sepoys 
(sepahai,  soldier),  to  protect  the  factories,  and  the  traders  paid  a 
yearly  rent  for  their  land  to  the  Natvab  or  native  prince  of  their 
district.  Over  these  Nawabs  were  Nizams  or  governors  of  provinces 
and  over  all  was  the  Great  Moghul  of  India. 

Now  the  French  also  had  an  East  India  Company,  which  had 
built  a  fort  at  Pondicherry,  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Madras, 
and  south  of  this  again  the  English  had  a  settlement 
called   Fort   St.   David.      The    English   and    French    SaCom-*" 
stittlers  were  very  jealous  of  each  other,  and  between        P^"^' 
J746  and  1748,  when  the  nations  were  at  war  at  home,  sharp  fighting 
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went  on  here,  and  the  French  took  Madras,  but  gave  it  back  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-Lt-Chapelle. 

In  1748  the  Great  Mogliul  of  India  and  the  Nizam  of  the  Dekkan 
or  Soutliurn  India  l)oth  died,  and  the  Nawab.s  began 

trU-s^fTnile    **^  quarrel  among  themselves,       Dnpleix,  Governor  of 

South  India,   Pondicherrv,  who  was  an   ambitious   man,  hoped  by 
1749.  •  '  , 

encouraging  these  disputes  to  become  master  of  South 

India,       By  putting  in  a  Nizam  of   the  Dekkan  and  a  Nawab  of 

Arcot  near  Madras,  of  his  own  choosing,  he  did  really  for  a  short 

time  hiild  the  country. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  English    traders  would  be  driven  out  from 

Madras,  for  their   ally,  Nawab   Muhannnad   AH,  was   shut  up  in 

Trichinopoly  and  besieged   by  the    French.       In  this 

t^c^En-'^Hsh     pti'il  they  were  saved,  and  the  foundation  of  our  Indian 

settu-rnent,  Empire  was  laid,  by  a  young  clerk  of  the  Company, 
Robert  Clive,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  1744  by  his 
family  because  he  was  too  wild  to  be  cor  trolled  at  home.  Clive 
had  ah'eady  fought  the  French  in  1746,  and  now  he  formed  the 
darin<i  scheme  of  relieving  Muhammad  Ali,  With  a  small  band  of 
only  200  English  and  300  Sepoys,  he  marched  to  Arcot,  surpiised 
the  garrison,  and  held  the  town  for  fifty  days,  till  the  Malirattas, 
who  were  friends  of  Muhammad  Ali,  joined  him  and  routed  the 
enemy.       Trichinopoly  was  relieved.       Soon  after  this 

indn'^nM     ^^^^  superior  ofiicer.  Major   Lawrence,  returned  from 

England,  and  victory  after  victory  forced  the  French 

to  give  up  the  struggle.       In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  Dupleix  could 

not  regain  his  power ;  he  was  recalled  to  France,  a  peace  was  signed 

in  1754,  and  for  a  time  all  was  quiot. 

S.  French  and  Kimlisli  in  America  -But  the  struggle 
between  the  French  and  English  only  died  out  in  (me  country  to 
sjn-ing  up  m  another.  The  very  year  that  the  peace  was  signed  in 
India,  ti<diting  began  in  Anun-icji.  The  English  had  now  thirteen 
flourishing  colonies  in  North  America,  each  with  its  own  laws  and 
its  own  industries.  These  colonies  were  all  on  the  east  coast.  To 
the  north  (»f  them  were  the  French,  who  had  colonised  Canada, now 
called  the  provhice  of  Quebec  {sec  Map  Vli.)  ;  to  the  north-west 
were  the  North  American  Indians  ;  and  on  the  south-west  was  the 
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French  possession  of  Loiii.s!ana.     For  a  long  time  tlie  country  of 
tlie  Red  Indians  to  the  north-west  had  been  a  source  of  dispute. 
The    French    governors    claimed    all    the    country    west    of    the 
Alleglianies,  and   drove   out  the   English    settlers.      The  English 
penetrated  up  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  were  building  a  fort  in 
the  fork  of  the  river,  when  Duquesne,  Governor  of  Canada,  sent  a 
large  force  in  1754,  which  drove  them  out,  and  estab- 
lished there  a  French  stronghold  called  Fort  Duquesne.      Duquesne, 
George  Washington,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,         ^''^*' 
who  was  sent  to  retake  the  fort,  had  so  few  men  compared  to  the 
enemy  that  after  one  successful  skirmish,  he  was  forced  to  retire. 
The  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  who  now  sficceeded  Duquesne  as  Gover- 
nor of  Canada,  determined  to  link  the  three  forts  Duquesne,  Niagara, 
and  Ticonderoga  (Ma})  VII)  together  by  lesser  forts,  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  English  entirely  from  the  west.     This  led  the  Government  at 
home   to   take   the   matter   up  seriously,  and   Major- 
General  Braddoek  was  sent  from  Englanci  with  2000     Braddock, 
men.     Braddock   was   unfortunate.      As   he  marched         ^'''^' 
through  the  woods  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne,  700  of  his  army  were 
destroyed  by  French  and  Indians  in  ambush,  and  he  himself  was 
killed.     It  was  now  clear  that  England  arid  France  must  fight  the 
matter  out, 

15.  Seven  Years'  War.— Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  war  on  the 

Continent  had  been  breaking  oui  afresh.  Ever  since  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Cha})elle  Maria  Theresa  had  longed  to  get  back  Silesia,  and 
Frederick  II.,  King  of  Prussia,  had  just  learnt  that  France,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Saxony  were  willing  to  help  her  to  crush  his  growing 
power.  Shrewd  and  far-seeing,  he  began  the  attack  by 
declaring  war  against  Saxony  and  making  an  alliance 
with  England  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  England  and 
Prussia  on  one  side,  and  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Saxony  on  the  other,  began  that  terrible  struggle  known  as  the 
' '  Seven  Year.^'  War. " 

England  was  completely  unprepared.  The  army 
had  been  greatly  negleoted,  arid  there  were  only  three 
regiments  tit  for  service.  The  nation  was  seized  with 
a  panic  lest  France  should  invade  England,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  become  Prime  Minister  when  his  bro- 
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ther,  Henry  Pelham,  died,  was  a  weak,  fussy  man,  quite  unfit  to  face 

such  a  time  of  danger.     A  great  disaster  had  already  taken  place. 

Before  declaring  war  the  French  had  taken  possession  of  Minorca, 

.     .       and  Admiral  Byng,    vho  was  sent  with  ten  ships  badly 
French  seize  j    oi  i  j 

Minorca,      manned,  to  turn  thein  out,  found  he  was  not   strong 

'    "^  ■  enough  to  overcome  them,  and  after  a  slight  skirmish 

was  forced  to  retire.     Newcastle,  terrified  at  the  anger  of  the  people, 

promised  that  Byng  should  be  tried  by  court-martial  on  his  return 

Execution     *°  -England.     Indeed  tiie  next  year,  after  Newcastle 

of  Adniirai    had  gone  out  of  office,  Byng  was  tried,  and  although 

'     ^  '     the  court  recommended  him  strongly  to  mercy,  declaring 

that  though  by  law  guilty  he  was  morally  guiltless,  yet  the  gallant 

admiral  was  shot  on  March  14,  1757. 

Scarcely   had  the  nation    begun   to   recover  from  the  loss  of 

Minorca  than  still  more  terrible  news  reached  England  from  India. 

One  of  the  native  Indian  princes,  Suraj-ud-Daula,  Viceroy  of  Bengal, 

had  quarrelled  with  the  English  traders,  marched  upon  Calcutta, 

seized  the  city,  and  thrust  146  English  prisoners,  on  a 

Black  Hole  ,  _.  •   ,       .  ,  , 

of  Calcutta,    sultry  J  une  night,  into  the  strong-room  of  the  garrison, 
June,  1756.    ^^^^^^  ^.-^^  "Black  Hole,"  which  was  not  twenty  feet 

square,  and  had  only  two  small  gratings  to  admit  air.  Stifled  and 
shrieking  for  release,  the  unhappy  p»'  ers  were  left  to  die  of 
suffocation.  In  the  morning  only  twenty-three  came  out  alive. 
Then  Suraj-ud-Daula  put  an  Indian  garrison  in  Fort  William,  and 
forbade  any  English  to  live  in  Calcutta,  which  he  named  Alinagore, 
the  "Port  of  God." 

Never  had  England  been  so  low  as  in  these  years  of  1756-1757. 

Frederick  II.  was  scarcely  holding  his  ground  on  the  Continent — 

the   Duke  of  Cumberland   had  retreated   before  the 

Continent,  French  army,  and  agreed  at  Closterzeven  to  allow  them 
to  occupy  Hanover — the  French  were  victorious  every- 
where in  Canada.  Englishmen  had  been  murdered  in  India,  and 
even  the  great  statesman,  Chesterfield,  exclaimed,  ' '  We  are  no 
lon<ier  a  nation  ! " 


"•o^ 


Hi.  William  Pitt. — The  turn  of  fortune,  however,  had  already 
begun.  It  was  nov/  that  William  Pitt,  once  the  leader  of  the 
younger  ''Patriots,"  and  afterwards  known  as  Lord  Chatham,  came 
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to  the  front.  For  many  years  Pitt,  by  his  love  for  his  country,  his 
outspoken  earnestness,  and  his  opposition  to  injustice,  as  when  he 
spoke  vehemently  to  save  Byng,  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
But  George  II.  disliked  him  for  his  speeches  against  Hanover.  In 
1756  tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  Prime  Minister,  chose  him  as 
Secretary  of  State,  but  the  king  dismissed  him  a  few  months  later. 
The  consequence  was  the  Government  broke  up,  and  Newcastle, 
who  now  had  to  form  a  ministry,  told  His  Majesty  roundly  that  he 
could  not  govern  without  Pitt.  So  George  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
the  "Great  Commoner,"  as  the  nation  called  him,  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  next  four  years.  During  thnt  time,  though  Newcastle 
remained  Prime  Minister,  and  did  all  the  bribing  which  was  usual 
at  that  time  to  make  the  members  vote  with  the  Government,  Pitt 
had  the  real  power  in  the  State.  "I  am  sure,"  said  he,  "I  can 
save  the  country,  and  that  no  one  else  can  ; "  and  it    .  ^   .  .  ^ 

AfinninmTi*3.* 

was  this  contidence  which  enabled  him  in  four  years  to    tion  of  Pitt, 
raise  England  from  the  depths  of  despair  to  the  height 
of  power.       Pitt  had  many  faults  ;  he  was  violent,  vindictive,  and 
often   ungrateful,    but  he   was   also   disinterested,    patriotic,   and 
courageous  ;  he  steadily  refused  to  enrich  himself,  and  he  served 
his  country  well. 

He  came  into  power  in  June  1757,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
militia  was  organized  all  over  the  country,  the  navy  was  strengthened, 
and  the  Highlanders  were   formed   into  regiments.      Pitt  utterly 
refused  to  recognise  the   disgraceful  convention  of  Closterzeven ; 
the  Duke  of   Cumberland  was  recalled,  and  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  an  able  general,  was  sent  out  to  command  the  English 
and  Hanoverians.      A  yearly  subsidy  of  £700,000  was  voted  for 
King  Frederick,  who  now,  sure  of  support,  took  fresh 
courage,    and    routed    the    French    and    Germans    at      Ro"bad! 
Rossbtich,  in  Saxony,  Nov.  15,  1757.     A  month  later  and  Leuthen, 
he   defeated  a  large    Austrian   army  at   Leuthen,  in 
S'lesia.     It  was  these  victories,  and  the  desperate  courage  by  which 
he  held  his  position  against  so  many  enemies,  which  gained  for  the 
King  of  Prussia  the  name  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  prevented 
his  country  from  being  crushed  in  those  early  days,  when  she  was 
scarcely  yet  a  power  in  Europe. 
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n.  Conquest  of  Canada.— But  while  Pitt  gave  fresh  life  to 

the  war  on  the  Contintuit  of  Europe,  he  turned  his  chief  attention 

to  America,  where  England  had  nnich  mure  to  gain  or  to  lose.     He 

av)pealed  to   the    i-olonists   to   raise   armies    to  attack 
War  in  . 

Canadii,       Quebec  and  Montr*!al,  and  to  concjucr  the  west  country, 

1757-17()  .  ^vinning  their  sympathy  by  giving  their  officers  equal 
rank  with  the  royal  officers  hi  the  field.  From  England  he  sent 
ammunition,  arms,  and  provisions,  as  well  as  his  newly-raised 
Highland  regiments.  General  Abercromby  went  as  commander-in- 
chief,  but  Pitt  chose  out  comparative!;^  young  though  able  men, 
Amherst,  Wolfe,  and  Ho\ve,  to  act  under  him.  He  sent  Admiral 
Boscaweii  with  a  fleet  to  attack  Louisburg  in  the  north,  and  to  cut 
off  the  Canadians  from  help  by  sea. 

The  next  three  years  were  eventful  for  Canada.     On  July  27, 1758, 

Louisburg  and  the  whole  of  Cape  Breton  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

English.     On  Nov.  25  Fort  Duquesne  was  retaken  by 

Duquesne     a  body  of  Highlanders  and  Americans,  under  General 

taken,  1758.  j^yj.|j^3j^  j^jj^j  Washington.  It  was  at  once  renamed 
Pittsburg  (Map  VII.),  after  the  great  minister.  The  English  met, 
indeed,  with  reverses  at  Ticonderoga,  where  Lord  Howe  was  killed 
and  General  Abercromby  defeated,  but  the  next  year,  1759,  Ticon- 
deroga, Crown  Point,  and  Niagara  were  all  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  brave  French  commander  Montcalm,  who  received 
very  scanty  support  from  France,  was  holding  Quebec,  the  chief  city 
of  Canada,  against  Wolfe.  Quebec  stands  on  high  rocks  overhanging 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  has  another  river,  St. 
Charles,  beside  it.  To  the  west  of  the  city  is  a  high  rocky  plain, 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  on  the  lower  ground  to  the  east  Montcalm 
had  planted  his  army.  In  June  1759  a  large  fleet,  with  General 
Wolfe's  soldiers  on  board,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  neither 
by  bombarding,  nor  by  an  attack  in  which  he  lost  several  men,  could 
Wolfe  take  the  city.  Disheartened  and  ill  with  fever,  which  also 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  his  army,  he  thought  he  would  have  to 
give  up  the  attempt  till  after  the  winter.  But  one  day 
Quebec,       while  reconnoitering  the  north  shore  above  Quebec,  he 

Sept.  la 9.  U(3tict3(i  a  narrow  path  winding  up  the  steep  to  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  and  resolved  to  lead  his  army  up  by  night 
and  surprise  the  city.     At  midnight  of  Sept.  12  his  preparations 
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were  made.  Two  hours  later  his  troops  were  silently  gliding  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  boats,  borne  by  the  current  to  their  destined 
landing-place,  Wolfe's  Cove.  As  the  procession  moved  on,  Wulfo 
softly  repeated  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  written  a  few  years  before.  He 
paused  on  the  words, 

"The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  g-ave." 
"I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem,"  he  exclaimed,  "than 
take  Quebec."     At  daybreak  the  little  army  stood  on  the  plains,  and 
Montcalm,  though  taken  by   surprise,  hastened  to  repulse   them. 
As  the  French  rushed  forward  the  English  met  them  with  a  deadly 
volley.       Montcalm   cheered   his   troops    on,   but   they   were  too 
untrained,  and  they  gave  way  before  the  charge  of  bayonets  that 
followed.     "They  run,  they  run!"  said  an  officer  to  Wolfe,  who 
lay  in   his  arms   mortally  wounded.     "  Who  run  ? "  asked  Wolfe  ; 
and  when  he  heard,  "Now  God  be  praised,"  said  he,  "I  die  happy." 
The  brave  Montcalm,  too,  died  of  his  wounds  ;  and  when  he  heard 
his  fate  he  murmured  sadly,    "  So  much  the  better  ;  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender   of    Quebec. "     A     Woife  and 
monument  now  stands  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  on    ^^^^t'^^l'"- 
which  are   inscribed   side   by  side   the   names  of  these  two  brave 
generals,  who  died  each  doing  his  duty.     Though  the  war  went  on 
for  another  year,  till  Montreal  surrendered,  on  Sept,  8, 1760,  yet  the 
real  conquest  of  Canada,  which  crushed  the  power  of  the  French  in 
America,  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

1§.  European  Succe§ses.— It  was  a  proud  time  for  Pitt,  to 
whose  energy  and  support  so  nuich  of  the  success  of  his  young 
commanders  was  due.  And  this  same  year  brought  other  victories 
in  Europe.  At  Minden,  in  Westphalia,  the  English  and  Hanover- 
ians, under  Duke  Ferdinand,  defeated  the  French,  while  Admiril 
Boscawen  sunk  five  French  ships  off  Lagos,  in  Portugal,  that  same 
aonth.  In  November  Admiral  Havvke  defeated  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
m  the  midst  of  a  gale  of  wind,  off  Quiberon  Bay,  on  the  west  coast 
of  France.  "  We  are  forced  to  ask  every  morning  what  victory 
there  is."  wrote  Horace  Walpole,  son  of  the  late  minister,  "for 
ft3ar  of  missing  one." 

19.  €live  and  India.— At  the  same  time  tidings  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world  that  another  possession  was  being  won 
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for  England.  Clive  had  come  home  in  ill-health  in  1753,  and  had 
only  just  returned  to  Madras  as  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  v/hen 
the  horrible  news  of  the  Black  Ht)le  tragedy  arrived  there.  It  was 
at  once  decided  to  send  Admiral  Watson  and  Clive  to  retake  Calcutta ; 
ry  .  +1,  ^^'^^  before  six  months  were  over  the  English  flag  again 
Calcutta,     waved   over  Fort   William,  and   Surai-ud-Daula   was 

XT')? 

forced  to  sign  a  peace.     But  he  did  not  keep  his  word, 

and  when  Clive  found  that  he  was  plotting  with  the  French  to  drive 

out  the  English  from  Bengal,  and  had  posted  a  large  army  at  Plassy, 

he  determined  to  depose  him,  and  put  one  of  his  officers,  Mir-Jafir, 

in  his  place.     Though  Clive  had  (mly  a  small  army  of  3000  men 

against  the  Nawab's  army  of  60,000,  he  risked  a  battle 
Battle  of         *=■  , 

Plassy,  June   at  Plassy.     It  was  the  first  great  battle  fought  by  the 

1.3,  i(i)/.      English  in  India,  and  it  was  little  more  than  a  rout. 

The  native  army  fell  quickly  into  disorder  before  the  English  cannon. 

Suraj-ud-Daula  was  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  and  Mir-Jafir  was 

placed  on  the  throne,  under  tha  protection  of  the  English.     This 

battle  decided  the  fate  of  India.     Clive  remained  for  three  years 

reducing  the  country  to  order,  and  then  returned  to  England  and 

was  made  an  Irish  peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Clive. 

power^       Meunv;^hile   at  Madras  fighting  was   still    going    on. 

supreme      Colonel  Ejre  Coote  defeated  the  French  at  Wandiwash, 

OiUd  Pondicherry  was  taken  by  the  English.  Though 
it  wa?  afterwards  given  back  to  the  French,  with  its  fortifications 
destroyed,  yet  the  native  princes  henceforward  looked  to  the  English 
for  support  and  protection.  When  Lord  Clive  returned  to  India  in 
1705  the  Great  Moghul  invested  the  East  India  Company  with  the 
office  of  "Dewan"  or  collector  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  in  return  for  a  yearly  tribute  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling,  and  this  gave  the  English  great  power. 


^O.  Close  of  the  War. — Mean  while  great  changes  were  taking 

place  in  England.     George  II.  died  Oct.  26,  1760,  and  his  grandson 

George  III.  succeeded  him.     The  new  king  wished  for 

^*1761*'^^'*   P^^^^j  while  Pitt  wanted  to  go  on  further  and  declare 

war  against  Spain,  which  had  secretly  promised  to  help 

France.     The  House  of    Commons,   however,   was  tired  of    the 

expense  of  the  war  and  dreaded  more  fighting.    Pitt,  wiser  than 
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Walpole  had  been,  retir<!d  sooner  Mum  act  against  his  judgment,  and 

the  king  put  the  Earl  of  Bute  in  l\is  phice.     Pitt  ])roved  right,  for 

only  tliree  weeks  after  lie  resit) nod,  England  was  obliged 

to  declare  war  against  Spain.     For  another  year  Hghti  ng    ^\-'y^  '^,'J]j., 

went  on,  and  the  army  and  navy,  which  Pitt  had  made 

so  efficient,  won   brilliant  victories  over  France  and  Spain.     But 

Bute  refused  to  give  Fre<lerick  the  (Jreat  any  more  money  ;  and  he 

being  now  supported  by  Russia,  made  a  separate  peace 

with  Maria  Theresa  at  Hubertsburg,  by  which  he  kept  Hubeitsi.nr-,', 

Silesia.     Finally,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  in  17fi3     ^^^''  ^"^^' 

between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  brought  the 

"  Seven  Years'  War'  to  an  end.     By  it  EngUnd  gained  Canada, 

Florida,    and    all     the    French    possessions    east    of 

Treaty  of 
the    Mississii)pi  except  New    Orleans,   while  in  India         Paris, 

she    now    became    the    ruling    power.       The    French     ^^^*'  ^'^^^' 

restored  Minorca  to  England,  but  it  passed  with  Florida  to  Spain 

not  many  year.^  after. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


INDEPENDENCE    OF   THE   AMERICAN   COLONIES. 

1.  Political  Condition  of  England.— When  the  peace  of 

Paris  was  signed  in  1763,  Goorge   III.  had   already  been   king  for 

three  years.     The  kingdom  over  which  he  reigned  had  now  become 

a   great   power.      *'  You    would    not   know  your   own 

country,"   wrote   Horace  Waliiole  to  a  friend  ;    "  vou     England  a 
•"  _  ^  >         .7  {Treat  power. 

left  it  a  private  little  island  living  upon  its  means, 
you  would  find  it  the  capital  of  the  'vorld."  On  the  other 
hand,  if  George  HI.  succeeded  to  a  powe/tul  kingdom,  he  also 
succeeded  kings  who  had  very  little  power.  George  II,  had 
once  said,  "  In  England  the  ministers  are  king ; "  and  these 
ministers  belonged  to  the  great  Whig  families  who  returned  half 
the  members  to  Parliament,  and  bought  up  the  votes  of  the  rest 
whenever  they  wished  to  pass  a  Bill.     They  even  held  almost  regul 
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levees,  to  which  all  men  came  who  wished  to  obtain  Government 

posts  and  other  favours  ;  for  as  the  khig.s  were  foreigners  they  wure 

chioHy  guided  by  the  ministers.       Tims  it  had  couie  to 

^-"  nol()ii"'er      l'"''^^  ^^^'^^  Parliament  was  no  longer  fnely  elected  by 

^'  represeriia-     i\iq  people,   uor   had   the    king   much   power  over  it. 

^  England  was  drifting  back  into  the  old  order  of  things 

^v  -  before  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  when  the  great  nobles  governed  the 

land.     The  political  history  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  George  Ill.'s 

reigu  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  efforts  of  the  king  to  get  back  his 

•  power  over  the  ministers,  and  the  resistance  of  the  nation,  both  in 

'  England  and  America,  to  attacks  upon  their  liberty. 

\ 

^    ^.  Industrial  Condition  of  En$;land.— Meanwhile  a  great 

change  was  coming  over  the  nation  itself,  for  the  age  of  discoveries 

'V:^  and  inventions  which  was  just   setting   in    brought  machinery  to 

take   the   place  of   hand    work,  and   increased   all   industries  and 

^  manufactures  so  rapidly  that  large  towns  s[)rang  up  during  the  next 

fifty  years  where  none  had  been  before.      In  1701  the  ttyshuttle 

enabled  tlie  weavers  to  do  twice  as  much  work  as  before. 
Machinery      ^     ^^.,,^,    ,)-/.ott  •  l     ^  ±i  •       •         t 

and  Steam     In  17b<-l<oo  llargreaves  inventeil  the  spinnnig  Jenny, 

P"^^*'''"'        and  Arkwright   the    spinning-frame  ;   and  these  were 

■  ".  followed  a  few  years  later   by  Dr.  Cartwright's   invention  of  the 

'  power-loom,  which  took   the   place  of  hand-labour.       Though  the 

^  iiznorant  mob  auain  and  again  broke  these  machines  and  burnt  the 

mills,  yet  the  industries  of  spinning  and  weaving  gained  enormously 

-    V      in  a  few  years.     Then  the  discovery  tliat  pit-coal  could  be  used  for 

smelting  iron,  and  the  invention  of  Watt's  steam-engine  in  1709, 

led     to    large     iron-works    and     factories     being    founded    near 

to  the  coal-mines  of  the  North.      England   was   fast  becoming  a 

lUL'nufacturing  country.       There   only  remained   the    difficult}'  of 

carrying  the  goods  from  place  to  place  or  to  the  ports,  and  this  was 

greatly  overcome  by  the  energy  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.      In 

1758  the  Duke  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  allowing 

First  . 

canals,       him  to  make  a  canal  six  miles  long,  from  his  coal-mines 

1758-1760.     ,^^  Worsley  to  Manchester.      His  scheme  was  thought 

mad  at  fiist,  for  his  canal  had  to  cross  the  valleys  of  the  Mersey  and 

Irwell  by  an  aqueduct  290  yards  long.      But  when  Brindley,  the 

celebrated   engineer,  overcame   this  difficulty,  the  canal   was  so 
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Buccessfnl  Mi.it  others  were  soon  made,  and  goods  carried  in  barges 
all  over  En.,'Iand. 

The  consL'(|uence  of  this  great  outbreak  of  industry  was  that  the 

popuhitiou  increased  very  quickly,  and  Umd  became  niucli  dearer. 

There  was  not  then,  as  now,  a  larLje  supply  of  corn  and  other  food 

coming  from  abroad,  for  these  were  shut  out  by  heavy  duties.       So 

corn  which  during  the  live  years    from  17()0  to  1704  averaged  30 

shillings  a  quarter,  averaged  4o  shilUngs  during  the  following  live 

years,  and  went  on  rising  rapidly  in  price  for  fifty  years  longer. 

Those  farmers  who  understood  the  best  ways  of  raising 

1  1  1  ill  Enclosures 

crops  prospered,  ana  more  and  more  waste  land  was  en-       of  land, 

closed  every  year  to  grow  corn,  clover,  turni]),  and  other      1'*J''-1774. 
root-crops.      No  less  than  700  enclosure  Acts  were  passed  between 
17<)0  and  1774.      This  did  good  in  some  ways,  for  it  led  to  the  land 
being  better  cultivated,  and  to  good  roads  being  made  by  which  the 
haunts  of  highwaymen  were  destroyed.      But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  labourers  lost  the  waste    land  on  which  they  used  to  send  a 
horst!  or  cow  to  graze ;  and  as  they  had  to  pay  more  heavily  for  food 
and  clothing,  they  were  not  so  well  off  as  they  had 
been  a  hundred  years  before.     The  great  difficulty  now    poverty  and 
began  which  has  increased  up  to  our  own  day,  of  the      I'^^^Pt-rs. 
rich  growing  richer  while  the  poor  grew  poorer.       From  this  time 
the  Poor  law,  which  had  been  useful  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  bet^an  to 
be  a  burden  on  the  industrious  people  who  had  to  provide  for  the 
paupers. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  farming  was  no  longer  the  chief 

industry  of  the  country.       The  manufacturing,  mining,  and  trading 

classes  had  increased  enormously,  and  the  questions  of  custom-duties 

and  commercial  treaties  abroad,  and  of  rates  and  taxes  at  home  were 

im})ortant,  not  only  to  the  rich  manufacturcrs,merchants,  and  farmers 

but  also  to  the  artisans  and  mechanics  in  the  workshops. 

Now  these  w^ere  rcigulated  by  Parliament,  which,  as  we    •  ^'"ovying 
,     ,  .     ,        p    ,  nnportance 

see,  was  conqjosed  ohieily  of  the  great  land-owners  and  of  the  middle 

those  whom  they  favoured,  who  were  not  elected  by  the 

people  for  wlxom  they  made  laws.     This  is  why  we  find  constantly 

in  this  reign  that  loud  complainings  and  riots  often  followed  some 

measure  passed  by  the  Commons, 
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3.  rharaeler  of  Cieorffc  III.— At  first,  however,  tho  chief 
struggle  was  between  the  king  and  his  ministers.  George  III.  came 
to  the  tlirone  determined  to  be  master.  His  mother,  an  ambitious 
Cierman  princess,  was  very  anxious  tliat  her  son  should  take  back 
tho  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  be  a  father  to  his  people. 
"George, be  a  king,"  was  her  constant  maxim;  and  during  the  sixty 
yi'ars  of  his  long  reign  ho  tried  to  follow  her  advice.  He  was  a 
simple,  conscientious,  religious  man,  .and  an  affectionate  husband 
and  father.  His  quiet  home  life  with  Queen  Charlotte  and  their 
fifteen  children,  and  his  patience  under  sad  attacks  of  insanity, 
made  his  people  love  and  respect  him,  and  he  was  often  spoken  of 
as  "dear  old  king  George."  But  with  all  this  he  was  unfortunately 
narrow-minded,  ignorant,  obstinate,  and  arbitrary,  so  that  his 
determination  to  rule  by  his  own  will  led  him  into  serious  blunders. 
If  he  did  good  to  England  by  making  the  manners  more  pure, 
religion  more  reverenced,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  more  loyal,  on 
the  other  hand  he  gained  power  over  Parliament  by  wholesale 
bribery,  opposed  all  justice  to  Ireland,  supported  the  slave  trade, 
and  lost  the  American  colonies. 

j  4.  Wilkc§. — We  have  seen  that  the  first  thing  he  did  on  coming  | 

^      to  the  throne  was  to  part  with  Pitt,  and  to  make  his  own  tutor.  Lord  I 

Bute,  Prime  Minister,  that  he  might  conclude  a  peace  with  Fuance. 

This  he  did,  not  so  much  because  he  disliked  the  war,  as  because  he 

wanted  to  be  free  to  put  down  the  Whigs  at  home.     Tlie  Tories  had 

now  quite  given  up  all  hopes  of  a  return  of  the  Stuarts, 


revived  and  they  were  willing  to  support  a  king  who  was  a 
under  Bute,  true-born  Briton.  So  George  III.  made  use  of  his 
prerogative  of  giving  away  honours  and  offices  to  form  a  party 
known  as  the  "King's  friends."  Henry  Fox,  a  clever  but  unscrupu- 
lous politician,  had  joined  Bute,  and  he  promised  to  get  a  majority 
in  the  Commo'i"  to  vote  for  the  peace.  He  succeeded.  In  the  year 
1762  no  less  than  £82,000  of  secret  service  money  was  spent  in 
bribery,  and  the  peace  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  319  against  65, 
in  spite  of  Pitt's  remonstrances. 

Lord   Bute,  however,  did  not  keep  his  powev  long ;    he  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  since  the  rebellion  of  1745  the  English  had  miatrusfcM. 
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tne  Scotch  <a8  Jacohitos.      Moreover,  lie  was  a  favourite  with  the 
king's  inotlior,  and  this  tho  people  did  not  like,  and 
he  turned  out  all  the  servants  of  the  Government  who      injusfice; 
hud  been  appointed  by  the  Whigs,  even  the  jlerks  and  ''"'''  '""">''"''• 
excisemen,  and  put  a  most  unpopular  tax  on  cidtr.     For  a  long  time 
he  had  gone  about  the  streets  protected  by  a  bodyguard  of  prize- 
fighters, and  at  last  he  became  so  alarmed  at  this  unpo[>ularity  that 
he  resigned. 

The  next  minister  was  George  Grenville,  a  Whig,  but  he  did  not 

succeed  much  better,  and  the  king  did  not  find  him  easy  to  cinitrol. 

Tiiough  an  honest,  conscientious  man,  he  made  mischief  both    ;*t 

home  and  in  America.     His  first  difficulty  was  scarcely 

-      ,,        ,,,,      ,  .       ,  ,  1         ,  T-.     1-  Orenville's 

his  own  fault.     1  he  knig  a  speech,  made  when  Farha-    Administra- 

nu^nt  was  prorogued,  had  been  violently  attacked  in      '*'"'     ^  ' 

"No.  45"  of  the  North  Briton,  a  paper  edited  by  a  worthless  but 

popular   man   named   Wilkes,   who    was    member    for   Aylesbury, 

Grenville   issued  a   "general   warrant"    to   arrest   the    "  a.utliors, 

printers,  and  publishers  of  tlie  paper,"  and  Wilkes,  wi^h  forty-eight 

others,  was  put  into  prison.     He  soon  gained  his  freedom  under  the 

Habeas  Corpus   Act,  and  proceeded    against   the  Government   for 

arresting  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  for  issuing  a  genend  warrant 

which  did  not  give  names  of  the  people  to  be  arrested,     lie  gained 

his  cause,  but    Parlia  nent   prosecuted   him  for  libel, 

and   serious   riots   took   place.      The   people  shouted 

for  "  Wilkes  and  libertj'^,"  and   so   many  libels  were 

published  against  the  king  and   his  mother  that  200 

printers  were  pr<jsecuted.      Wilkes  was  wounded  in  a  duel,  and 

ci'cssed  over  to  France,  being  outlawed  by  Parliament.     Fr(jm  that 

time,  however,  no  gi^neral  warrants  have  ever  been  issued. 


Arrest  oi 
VVilk(-. 
General 

warrants. 


^A  5.  Stamp  Act.  -This  contest  was  no  sooner  over  than  (xrenvillc 
made  another  mistake,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  with 
the  American  colonies.  For  a  long  time  the  colonists  had  really 
governed  themselves,  for  English  ministers  paid  very  little  attention 
to  them.  But  (irenville,  as  was  wittily  said,  "lost  America  because 
he  read  the  American  despatches."  The  foolish  law  that  the 
colonies  might  only  trade  with  England  had  been  evaded  for  a  lont^ 
time,  and  the  colonists  made  large  sums  by  trading  with  Spanish 
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America.  Grenville  determined  to  put  this  down,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  late  war  in  America  had  been  very  expensive,  he 
proposed  to  levy  money  by  a  ''Stamp  Act,"  obliging  legal  papers 
in  America  to  bear  a  stamp  as  in  England.  The  colonists  we: 
very  indignant.  It  was  (juite  just  that  they  should  help  to  pay  for 
a  war  which  had  been  incurred  on  their  account,  but  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  vote  their  own  taxes,  and  would  have  given  the 
money  willingly  if  they  had  levied  it  themselves.  They  petitioned 
against  the  Act,  but  it  was  passed  nevertheless  in  1705.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Americans,  the  State  of  Virginia  setting 
the  example,  pledged  themseh^es  not  to  buy  any  goods  from 
England,  and  several  manufacturers  were  ruined. 

Just  at  this  time  the  king  ha  1  his  first  short  attack  of  insanity, 
and  when  he  recovered  he  desired  that  a  Regency  Bill  should  be 

passed  to  provide  a  regent  in  case  he  was  ill  again. 
Biuf  mi      "^^1®  name  of  the  king's   mother  was  left  out  of  this 

Bill,  and  the  king  was  so  displeased  that  Grenville  was 
obliged  to  resign.  The  new  minister.  Lord  Rockingham,  determined 
to  repeal  tlie  hated  stamp  tax,  and  Pitt,  though  he  was  ill,  came 

down  to  the  House  and  insisted  that  as  the  colonists 

Taxation  and  j^f^^i  ,j(^  representatives  hi  Parliament  to  see  that   just 

tion.   Repeal  taxes  were  imposed,  England  had  no  right  to  tax  them, 

Act,  1706.     f'-nd  that  the  Act  ought   to  be  "repealed  absolutely, 

totally,  and  immediately."  This  was  done,  and  the 
king  invited  Pitt  to  join  the  ministry,  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as 
Prime  Minister. 

But  Pitt  had  no  longer  his  old  influence.     By  accepting  a  peerago, 

and  going  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  "  Earl  of  Chatham,'"  he  ceased 

to  be  the  "Great  Commoner,"  and  he  w;is  in  such  ill-health  that  he 

could  not  attend  to  business.       In  his  absence  Town- 

'  Revemio      slicud,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  thought 

Act,  i(C(.      Parliament  had  been  weak  in  repealing  tlie  Stamp  Act, 

now  actually  passed  a  new  Revenue    Act  imposing  duties  on  tea, 

glass,  red  and  white  lead,  painters'  colours,  and  paper,  imported 

into  America  ;  so  the  old  irritation  was  set  up  again. 

0.  The  Middlesex  Elections.— Still  the  colonists  loved  the 
old  country,  and  no  outbreak  occurred  as  yet.      It  was  in  England 
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that  the  House  of  Commons  ntxt  fell  into  difficulties  with  the 
people.  In  1769  Wilkes  returned  from  abroad,  and 
was  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  where  the  electors 
were  more  independent  than  in  many  places.  The 
king  was  so  annoyed  at  this  that  he  pressed  the 
Government  to  interfere,  and  Wilkes  was  imprisoned  for  the  libel 
whjch  had  obliged  him  to  flee  to  France  some  years  before. 
Meanwhile  serious  riots  broke  out  in  London.  Ftn'  two  iii<dits 
tlie  mob  obliged  every  one  to  light  up  their  windows  to  celebrate 
Wilkes'  election.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  was  dragged  from 
his  coach,  and  had  "  No.  45  "  chalked  on  the  soles  of  his  shoes  ; 
and  tlie  King's  Bench  prison,  where  Wilkes  lay,  was  so  furiously 
attacked  that  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  several  persons  shot. 
ISevertheless  the  House  declared  that  Wilkes  was  incapable  of 
sitting  in  Parliament,  and  when,  in  spite  of  this  warning,  he 
was  elected  four  times  running,  they  made  a  great  mistake  by 
doing  what  they  had  really  no  power  to  do.  They  declared  the 
rival  candidate,  Colonel  Luttrell,  to  be  duly  elected, 
although  he  had  only  290  votes  against  1143.  This  was  i','frili:7jrthe 
a  direct  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  electors,  for  rights  of  the 
if  Parliament  could  choose  its  members,  the  nation 
would  cease  to  have  any  voice  in  its  own  laws.  The  people  were  so 
irritated  that  the  king  was  insulted  when  he  went  to  close  the 
session ;  and  when  Wilkes  came  out  of  prison  (April  1770)  the  word 
"Liberty,"  in  letters  three  feet  high,  blazed  on  the  front  of  the 
Mansion  House,  and  he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  the  city. 


Vt.  Liberty  «f  the  Prei§.— The  next  year,  Feb.  1771,  the 

Louse  and  the  i>eople  had  another  contest,  in  which  Wilkes  and  the 

jjublic  gained  the  day.     Ever  since  1695,  when  the  press   was  set 

free,  newsi)apers  had  become  uKjre  and  more  numerous.     No  less 

than  seventeen  'vere  published  in  Loudon  alone,  and  though  it  was 

against  a    "standing  order"    of  the  House  that  reports  of  their 

proceedings    should    be    published,    yet    most    of    the    important 

speeches  in   Parliament   appeared   regrdarly  in    manv 

.  ,  11  1    •     i.u      IT         "      Parliament- 

papers.     As  no  rep(jrters  were  allowed  in  the  House,  ary  reporting 

1  7*71 

these  accounts  were,  of  course,  very  inaccurate  and  one- 
sided, and   often   even   insulting  to  the  members.     Therefore  the 
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Commons  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  the  Speaker  ordered 
eight  printers  to  be  taken  into  custody  for  publishing  them.  Two 
of  these  appealed  to  the  law,  and  were  brought  before  Wilkes  and 
another  alderman  named  Oliver,  who  discharged  them  as  not  having 
been  guilty  of  a  legal  offence.  Another  named  Marthi,  who  was  a 
liveryman  of  the  city,  gave  the  Speaker's  messenger  into  custody, 
because  the  warrant  was  not  signed  by  a  city  magistrate. 

This  caused  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  city  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Oliver  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.     The  people  flocked  to  cheei'  them  as  they  went,  and  when 

they  were   released   after   six   weeks,  all  London  was 
Parliament,     illuminated.       Meanwhile   the    printers  remained   at 

liberty.  They  had  gained  the  battle,  for  from,  that  time 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  have  been  regularly  reported  and  no  one 
has  interfered.     The  consequence  was  that  better  newspapers  soon 

appeared.     In   1770   the   Morning   Chronicle  was  first 
newspapers,    published,  the  Morning  Post  in  1772,  and  the  Times, 

at  first  as  a  small  square  sheet,  in  1785.  In  1774  Wilkes 
was  again  elected  for  Middlesex,  and  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  and 
in  1782  the  Commons  acknowledged  they  had  been  wrong  in  inter- 
fering for  Colonel  Luttrell,  and  struck  the  proceedings  out  of  their 
journals. 


§.  Revolt  of  the  Amerieaii  €oloiiie§. — All  this  time  the 
restless  feeling  in  America  was  growing  stronger.  In  1770  Lord 
North  became  Prime  Minister,  and  he  was  willing  to  do  exactly  what 
the  king  wished.  It  was  now  the  royal  levees  which  were  crowded 
with  people  seeking  favours,  and  George  felt  he  was  "at  last  a  king.' 
He  was  all  the  more  determined  to  be  master  of  the 
American  colonists,  and  in  this  Parliament  and  the 
people  quite  agreed  with  him.  The  English  had 
always  looked  upon  the  colonies  as  existing  for  their 
use,  and  forgot  that  men  who  had  faced  hardship  and 
privation  to  make  new  homes  ought  uo  be  the  first  to  benefit  by  their 
labour.  America  was  now  like  a  grown  up  son  who  has  a  right  to 
govern  his  own  life,  but  it  was  only  such  great  men  as  Lord  Chatham 
and  Burke  the  Irish  orator  who  miderstood  this.  lu  1770  Lord 
North  took  oflf  all  the  taxes  except  the  one  on  <ea,  and  this  the  king 
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resolved  to  keep,  though  it  brought  in  little  more  than  £300  a  year. 
Yet  on  tlie  very  day  this  was  decided  in  London,  a  riot  had  taken 
place  in  Boston  between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  in  which  some 
people  were  killed.  A  wise  man  would  have  seen,  when  tliis  news 
reached  England,  that  it  was  the  wrong  time  to  irritate  the  colonists 
unnecessarily. 

Still,  however,  another  three  years  passed  by  withrait  an  outbreak- 
The  Americans  steadily  refused  to  buy  tea,  and  at  last  the  East  India 
Company  suffered  by  the  loss  of  trade.  So  Lord  North  took  off  the 
English  duty  on  all  tea  which  passed  through  to  America,  but  he 
left  the  American  duty  as  before.  The  consequence  was  the  India 
Company  tried  to  force  their  tea  into  America,  and  on  Dec.  16, 
1773,  a  large  cargo  arrived  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  colonists 
determined  not  to  let  it  in,  and  as  the  ships  entered 
the  harbour  a  body  of  men  disguised  as  Red  Indians 
leaped  on  board,  opened  the  chests  with  their  hatchets, 
and  emptied  all  the  tea  into  the  water.  To  punish 
this  offence  Lord  North  passed  a  Bill  in  1774  to  close 
the  port  of  Boston,  and  to  shut  out  all  trade  from  the  city;  and 
another  to  annul  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  appoint  a 
Council  named  by  the  Crown. 

From  this  time  war  was  certain,  though  it  did  not  break  out  for 

another    year.       Even    Franklin,    the   American    philosopher    and 

statesman,  who  had  come  to  England  to  try  and  mend 

matters,  went   back   disheartened.      In    Sept.  1774  a 

council  of  fifty-five  men,  elected  from  all  the  thirteen 

colonies    except   Georgia,    met    at    Philadelphia    and 

resolved   to   cease   trading   with   Great   Britain   till   the  rights  of 

Massachusetts  were  restored.       At  the  same  time  they  organised  a 

militia  in  case  they  should  have  to  fight.       Still  the  king  would  not 

yield.      Parliament    in    1775   declared    that  a  rebellion  existed  in 

Massachusetts,  and  on    Ai)ril    11)  the    tii-.st  bloc^d  was 

,  1        /<  ti  1     /)  111      War  betriiis 

shed,  when    the   C«ovenior,    (jeneral   (»age,    who   had       April  19, 

been  sent  to  enforce    the    new    measures,  despatched         '^ 

(gome  soldiers  to  destroy  a  store  of  arms  liclonging    to  the  colonists 

at  Lexington,    near    lioston    (.sec    Map    VII.)      The    farmers   anf 

mechanics,  who  had  long  forseen  that  the  struggle  must  come,  wt    » 

ready.     A  small  band  of  determined  men,  gathered  on  a  hilhjck  by 
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Concord  River,  encountered  and  drove  back  the  troops.  On  a 
monument,  erected  in  1836  on  the  scone  of  this  skirmish,  stands 
engraved  the  first  verse  of  Emerson's  Concord  Hymn — 

"By  the  rude  brid<je  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled  ; 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

For  the  next  eight  years  tlie  English  army  and  the  cohmists  were 

fighting  against  each  other  in  America.      A  month  after  the  battle 

of  Concord,  Congress  appointed  as  commander-in-chief 

Wi^hington.    ^^^^   same   George    Washington  of   Virginia    who  had 

seized   Pittsburg   in   1754,  and   who   from   this   time 

forward  faced  suffering  and  privation,  remained  calm  and  self-reliant 

in  defeat  as  in  success,  and  sacrificed  everything  for  the  good  of  his 

troops  and  the  freedom  of  his  country.       "First  in  war,  first  in 

peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  he  clung  to  tlie 

union  with  England   till   this   was   no   longer  possible,  and  then 

became  the  President  of  a  free  United  States  in  1789. 

This  time  was,  as  yet,  far  distant,  though  war  had  begun.     Before 

Washington  reached  the   army,  the   battle  of   Bunker's  Hill  near 

Boston  had  taken  place,  in  which,  though  the  colonists 

Bunker^s      ^^®^'^  beaten,  yet  they  proved  triumphantly  that  the 

Hill,  May      "  Yankees  were  no  cowards."      During  the  next  year 

the  war  went  on  with  varying  success.      The  English 

defeated  an  American  invasion  of  Canada  in  1775  ;  but  Lord  Howe 

was,  on   the   other   hand,  forced   by  Washington   to  abandon  the 

blockade  of  Boston  in  1776.     Gradually  the  colonists  became  sternly 

resolved  to  break  oft'  from  the  mother  country,  and  this  resolve 

gained  strength  when  it  was   known   that  England  had  engaged 

German  troops  to  carry  on  the  war. 

On  July  2,  1776,  Congress,  led  by  great  and  earnest  men,  such  as 

Jolin  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Sherman,  voted  that  the 

^of  ilule^"    united  ci>l(mios  sIkjuUI  be  free  and  independent  states, 

vendenoe,     ^mj  Tliouuis  Jetterson  of  Virginia  drew  up  a  Declaration 
July  4,  I7<b.  ,.        .        .  , 

of  Independence  endnig  m  these  solemn  words,  "  I4'e, 

the   representatives   of  the    Unil^d   States   of  America^  in   Congress 

assembled,   appealing   to   the   Supreme   Judge  of  the   world  for   the 

rectitude  of  our  intentions,  solernnly  ^publish  and  declare  that  tfiese 
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United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,   Free  aiul  Indepen- 
dent States."     The  next  year,  the  English  army,  under 
Oeneral  Burgoyne,  was  surrounded   at  Saratoga  and     Kurj-oyne'a 
forced  to  surrender,  and  France,  eager  to  avenge  the     'ren(ier3  at 
luniiiliation  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  entered  into  an    Oc^ir!  mV 
alliance  with  the  colonists. 

Lord  Chatham  had  long  foreseen  that  this  would  happen,  and 
though  broken  with  age  and  disease,  he  came  dowu  to  the   House 
to  urge  that  full  redress  should  be  given  to  the  colonists.     But  in 
vain  !     Then  on  April  7  occurred  that   memorable   scene  in  the 
House,  when  the  aged  statesman  rose  for  the  last  time 
to  plead  for  reconciliation  with  America,  and  to  bid     Chatham, 
defiance  to  his  old  enemy  France.     The  Duke  of  Rich-         ^"'^^* 
mond  made  a  weak  speech  in  reply.     Chatham  strove  again  to  rise 
but  speech  failed  him,  and  he  fell  back  in  a  swoon.     A  month  later 
he  died,  and  his  death  put  an  end  to  all   hope  of  peace. 

The  next  four  years  were  very  troubled  ones  for  England.     In 

1779  Spain    joined  France  against    her,   and   besieged   Gibraltar, 
which  General  Eliott  defended  successfully  for   three 

years,  till  he  destroyed  the  enemy's  fleet  with  red-hot     GiifraUar 
shot,  and  was  relieved  by  Lord  Howe.     In  1780  Russia,     ^'"''^'i"^'^- 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  entered  into  an  armed  neutrality  to  prevent 
the  English  froni  searching  their  vessels  for  "  contraband  of  war  '' 
that  IS  for  goods  belonging  to  an  enemy,  and  Prussia  and  Holland 
joined  them  soon  after. 

^     10    lloiliestic  Troubles.— Nor  was   the   danger   only  from 

abroad,  for  the  troops  had  been  taken  from  Ireland  for  the  American 

war,  and  .  s  the  French  threatened  an  invasion,  the  Irish  raised  a 

volunteer  corps,  chiefly  of  Protestants,  to  protect  the  country.     This 

corps  increased  very  rapidly  up  to  100,000  men,  and  with  such  an 

army  the  Irisli,  who  had  been  so  long  oppressed  by  restrictions  on 

the'r   trade,  could    venture    to   follow  the  example  of 

America.     Henry  Grattan,  a  noble  and  eloquent  speaker      ^rattan 

T  •     XT       T   •  1     IT.     T  ,    ,1     ,     ,  ,  obtains  free 

moved  m  the  Irish  Parliament  that  they  ought  to  have     export  for 

the   free   right   of    exporting    their    goods    to    other  ''"^'''"'^'  ^''^^' 

countries  ;  and  Lord  North,  harassed  on  all  sides,  passed  a  Bill  in 

1780  giving  them  this  right  for  wool  and  glass. 
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In  England  the  uneasy  feeling  showed  itself  in  another  way.  In 
1778  Parliament  had  repealed  some  of  the  more  oppressive  laws 
against  the   Roman    Catholics.     This   offended   the  extreme   Pro- 

te.-itants,  and  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  weak-headed 
^°"i78o""^''  fanatic,  led  60,000  people  to  the  House  of  Parliament 

to  petition  against  the  Bill.  It  was  the  first  monster 
petition  ever  presented  to  Parliament,  and  it  was  not  a  success. 
The  badly-governed  mob  insulted  the  Lords,  and  broke  into  the 
lobby  of  the  Commons,  till  they  were  turned  out  by  main  force.  On 
their  way  back  riots  broke  out,  and  London  was  for  four  days  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  Roman  Catholic  chapels  were  burnt,  and  a 
fearful  scene  took  place  in  Holborn,  where  a  distillery  was  broken 
open  and  set  on  fire,  the  r*ioters  rolling  drunk  in  the  flames.  Order 
was  restored  at  last  only  by  the  help  of  10,000  troops. 

Lord  North's  government  was  becoming  very  unpopular,  for  the 

war   expenses   were   very   heavy,  trade   was   stopped,    and   Burke 

complained  loudly  in  Parliament  of  the  money  lavished 

Surrender  of   by  Government  in   pensions  and    bribery.     Then   in 

arnry  at      1781  came  news  of    another  terrible  disaster  to  the 

Oct.  18, 1781.   English  army  in  America.     Lord  Cornwallis  with  4000 

men  had  been  cut  off  from  supplies  by  Washington  on 

land,  and  the  French  fleet  by  sea,  and   was  driven   by  famine   to 

surrender  at  Yorktown,  Oct.  18,  1781. 


\ 


11.  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.— It  seemed  as  if  England  would 
e  crushed  under  her  many  enemies.     Lord  North  in  despair  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  all  over,"  and  resigned  in  March  1782.     The  new 
ministers  hastened  to  quiet  the  Irish  by  repealing  Poyning's  law 
which  gave  the  English   Parliament  power  over  any 
Poyniriff's     Bills  passed  in  Ireland,  and  began  at  once  to  arrange  a 
law,  1/82      pj^ace  with   America,  France,  and    Spain.      This  was 
not   easy,   for  Spain    claimed    Gibraltar,    and    France    demanded 
Bengal,  and  both  these  were  of  great  value  to  England.      Fortu- 
nately, before  anything  wx'-j  arranged.  Admiral  Rodney, 
naval  victory,  one  of  England's  greatest  seamen,  met  Count  la  Grasse 
^^^^"         iioina  with    the   French  fleet  to   seize  Jamaica,  and 
utterly  defeated   him,  and  the   raising  of  the   siege  of  Gibraltar 
happened  a  few  months  later. 
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/    12.  Treaty  of  Vergallle§.--These  victories  gave  England 
the  chance  of  an  honourable  peace,  and  in  the  Treaty     ^^^^^^  ^^ 
of  Versailles,  Jan.  1783,  France  gained  nothing,  and     Versailles, 
Spain  only  Minorca  and  Florida.      England  kept  her     '^*"'  ^^^^• 
strong  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean.     Already 
in  Nov.  1782  articles  of  peace  had  been  signed  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  by  which  England  kept  only  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  and  freely  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.      This  treaty  was  ratified  on  Sept.  3, 
1783,  after  the  peace  with  France  was  concluded. 

Thus  ended  the  attempt  of  George  III.  and  his  minister  to  force 
taxation  upon  a  powerful  colony.  Had  they  only  been  wise  enough 
to  give  reasonable  freedom  to  the  colonists,  America  might  perhaps 
still  have  been  part  of  the  British  Empire.  From  this  time  forward 
her  history  is  separate  from  that  of  Great  Britain ;  yet  the  love  of  the 
old  country  remains  strong  in  America  i  hearts,  and  England,  on 
lier  side,  is  proud  of  the  powerful  nation  which  sprang  up  from 
her  shores. 

V    13.  Convict  Settlement  in  Australia.— It  is  remarkable 
that,  even  while  America  was  breaking  away,  the  first  step  was 
being  taken  towards  new  colonies  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.     In 
17G8,  not  long  after  Townshend  passed  his  unlucky  "Revenue  Act," 
Captain   Cook,    a  native  of    Yorkshire,   was   sent  by  the  Royal 
Society  to  Tahiti,  an   island  in  the   Pacific   Ocean,  to  observe   a 
transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun,     As  Cook  returned  he        _    , . 
visited  New  Zealand,  which  had  been  discovered  and      voyages, 
named  by  Tasman  in  1642.     After  sowing  somt  seeds     1'^6S-1779. 
and  casting   some   pigs  loose   on    the   island.    Cook   went   on  to 
Australia  (then  called  New  Holland),  and  exploring  the  south-east 
part,  planted  the  British  fiag  there   and  called  the  country  New 
South  Wales.     In  1787,  eight  years  after  Cook  had  been  murdered 
at  Hawaii,  it  was  decided   to   make  New  South  Wales  a  convict 
settlement,  and  in  1788  Captain  Arthur  Philip  was- sent  there  with 
850  convicts,  men  and  women.      He  went  first  to  Botany  Bay  and 
then  on  to  Port   Jackson,  where    he   remained   and  called  the 
settlement  Sydney,  after  Viscount  Sydney,  the  colonial  secretary. 
The  convicts  suffered  terrible  hardships  at  first,  being  often  even 
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without  food,  and  though  they  were  criminals,  we  should  remembei? 
they  acted  as  pioneers  in  a  country  which  has  now  become  one  of 
the  finest  British  colonies. 

V'    14.    IVarrcn   Hastings.— Meanwhile    changes     wliich    were 

taking   place   in   India   brought   the   trading  settlements   in   that 

country  under  the  English  Government.      After  Lord  Clive  canio 

home  in  1767  the  English  traders  used  their  power  to  opi)re.ss,  and 

extort  money  from  the  natives,  and  so  many  complaints 

were  made  of   their   injustice   and   tyranny  that    the 

ministers  interfered  and  appointed  Warren  Hastings, 

who  was  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  be  Governor-General 

over   the    three    Presidencies,    Bengal,    Bombay   and 

Madras.     Hastings  had  a  difficult  task.     His  power  was  not  clearly 

defined,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  one  of  the  East  India  Council,  sent 

out  to  rule  with  him,  thwarted  him  in  every  possible 

way.       On  the  whole,  he  ruled  justly  and  well.      He 

protected  the  natives  by  appointing  English  collectors 

in  the  place  of  the  extortionate  native  Zemindars,  and 

did  much  to  stop  bibery  in  the  law-courts.       He  waged  a  difficult 

war  against  the  Mahrattas,  the  men  of  the  great  Hindoo  empire  of 

the  Dekkan,  and  made  peace  with  them  in  1782  ;  and  that  same 

year  he  sent  a  sepoy  force  by  land,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  by  sea,  to 

defend  Madras,  which  had  been  almost  conciuered  by  a 

IlefenCCOf  .  tt       i  »  t      i  i         i    i  i  -rn  1 

Madras,       military  adventurer  Hyder  All,  backed  b\'  the  J^rench. 

'  "■         Coote  succeeded  against  great  odds  in  defending  the 

place  till  Hyder  Ali  died  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  peace  of 

Versailles  in  1783  put  an  end  to  the   war  between  France  and 

England. 

Thus  in  1784  when  Warren  Hastings  returned  to  England,  he  left 
the  British  possessions  in  India  strong  an  1  at  peace,  and  the  people 
of  Bengal  reverenced  him  as  a  conqueror,  protector,  and  friend. 
But  in  gaining  his  ends  he  had  not  always  used  just  means.  The 
East  India  Company  at  home  pressed  constantly  for  money,  and  in 
order  to  supply  this,  Hastings  lent  his  English  troops  to  the  Vizier 
of  Allahabad  for  a  sum  of  £400,000,  to  attack  a  free  Afghan  tribe, 
the  Rohillas,  whose  country  was  destroyed,  and  they  themselves 
enslaved ;   and  ho  was  said  to  have  used  cruelty  and  oppre.s.<*ioti 
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towards  the  native  princes  to  extort  money.     For  those  and  other 
acts  he   was  impeached  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1787,  and  Burke,  whv)  felt  very  strongly  that      ™  «' 
English  rule  in  India  ought  to  be  just  and  mercifal,      HasS 
was  one  of  his  chief  accusers.     The  trial  began  in  1788,     ^'^^■^^'^^• 
and  lasted  at  intervals  for  more  than  seven  years.     At  last  in  1795 
Hastings  was  acquitted.     Those  who  blamed  him,  v>robably  under- 
stood very  little  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome,  and  he  should 
be  remembered  as  the  chief  Englishman  after  Clive  who  established 
British  rule  in  India. 

•>  15.  Pitt  and  Fox.— The  inquiry,  however,  into  the  abuses 
of  English  rule  in  India  led  to  the  better  government  of  the  coun- 
try. There  were  now  two  great  statesmen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  One  was  the  younger  Pitt,  who  was  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  who  became  Prime  Minister  in  1783. 
The  other  was  Charles  James  Fox,  son  of  the  Henry  Fox  who  had 
supported  Bute  and  afterwards  became  Lord  Holland.  Fox  was  a 
gambling,  dissolute  man,  but  a  clever,  eloquent  statesman,  with  an 
ardent  love  for  his  fellowmen,  and  a  hatred  of  oppression  and  wrong. 
He  brought  in  an  India  Bill  in  1783,  which  was  thrown  out  by  th^e 
Lords.  Now  Pitt  brought  in  a  second  India  Bill,  which  appointed 
a  Board  of  Control,  composed  of  six  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,    to    overrule    the    East    India    Company   in 

political  matters,  and  protect  the  natives.     This  Bill     ^"'^'^  ^''^ 
T  1      -.  ,  passed,  1784. 

was    passed,    and    from    that    tnne    India    was    far 

more  justly  governed,  and   became  really  a  part   of    the  British 

Empire. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

i'  THE   FRENCH  REVOLUTION — NAPOLEON  AND  ENGLAND, 

i,  ^   I.  Ooveriimeiit  of  the   Yciuiig^cr  PIU.— The  year  1784, 

ill  wliich   the  India  Bill   was  passed,  was  an  important   year  for 

i.i  England,  for  in  March  a  strong,'  ministry  was  formed,  with  one  of 

England's  greatest  statesmen  at  its  head.     When  young  ^ 

'^pTtHSe'"  William  Pitt,  then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
i-"'''"s(ii)  'Accepted  office  in  Dec.  178.S,  the  Whigs,  with  Fox  as 
their  leader,  laughed  at  him  as  a  "mere  boy,"  and  little 
thought  that  he  would  remain  I*rime  Minister  for  seventeen  years. 
He  had  not  even  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  live  times  he  was 
outvoted.  Still  he  fought  on,  for  he  knew  tliat  the  people  outside 
the  House  were  on  his  side,  and  he  hoped  to  break  down  the  bribery 
and  corruption  of  the  great  Whi'g  houses,  by  showing  that  he  meant 
to  reform  abuses  and  govern  well.  He  was  right  ;  for  when  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  in  March  1784  the  new  elections  gave  him  a 
large  majority,  and  for  the  next  eight  years,  while  England  was  at 
peace,  he  did  great  things  for  the  nation. 

A  very  remarkable  book,  called  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  had 
been  published  by  Adam  Smith  in  1776,  which  taught  that  every 
man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  gain  as  much  as  he  can  by  his  labour,  and 
that  laws  which  check  trade  between  one  country  and  another  are 
hurtful.  Pitt  had  studied  this  work,  and  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  was  to  lower  the  duty  on  tea  and  spirits,  and  to  make 

Put's         ^.j^g  collection  of  all  taxes  much  more  simple,  as  Wal- 
nnance.  '■      ' 

pole  had  wished  to  do.  This  lessened  the  temptation 
to  smuggle,  so  that  merchants  brought  in  their  goods  openly  through 
the  custom-house,  paying  the  proper  duties,  .and  the  revenue  was  so 
increased  that  Pitt  was  able  to  take  off  many  oppressive  taxes.  He 
would  have  gone  further,  and  made  the  trade  between  England  and 
Ireland  free  ;    but  the  Irish  Parliament  now  passed  its  own  laws, 

uncontrolled  by  England,  and  while  the  English  mer- 
ireiand      chants  Were  iealous  of  the  Irsh,  the  Irish  on  their  side 

reject  s  Pitt  s  *'  ,      ' 

Bill  for  free   would  not  yield  on  any  point.     The    Irish  patriots, 

Grattan,  Flood,  and  Curran,  refused  to  accept  the  Bill 

as  it  was  passed   in  England,  and  so   lost  what  they  might  have 
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gained  because  they  could  not  have  all  they  wanted.     Pitt  wtm  more 

successful  in  making  a  commercial  treaty  between  Eiiifland   and 

France,  abolishing  many  of  the  duties  on  goods  passing  between 

thu  two  countries. 

England  had  not  been  so  prosperous  for  a  long  time  as  in  this 

early  part  of  Pitt's  ministry.     The  struggle  with  America  was  over, 

and  trade  went  on  briskly  ;  India  opened  a  new  market  for  English 

goods,  machinery  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  produce  everything 

much  more  rapidly,  and  the  factories  gave  work  to  largo  numbers 

of    people.     Moreover,   Pitt  be?an    by   economy  and 

honesty  to  reduce  the  National  Deljt.     He  pubhslied  an      National 

account  of  all  money  received  and  paid  by  Government,  ^    ' 

and  when  he  borrowed  he  did  so  openly,  by  j)id)lic  contract,  so  that 

he  got  the  loan  at  the  lowest  price,  and  prevented  the  jobbery  by 

which   officials  had  formerly  often  pocketed  a  good  deal  of  public 

money.     He  even  tried  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  itself  by 

bringing  in  a  Bill  to  take  away  the  men  bers  from  tho.se  boroughs 

where  tliere  wen,  scarcely  any  electors,  and  give  them  to  the  largest 

counties,  and  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

,^       ,.'.,,,.  ,  -        ,  ,  .       ,  Pitt's  Reform 

But  his  Bill  did  not  pass,  tor  those  who  gained  money  P.iii  rejected. 

by  the  bor('Ughs  opposed  the  scheme,  and  the  nation  *    ' 

was  so  prosperous  that  people  cared  very  little  about  the  elections. 

It  seemed  indeed  as  if  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  had  set  in 

for  a  long  time  to  come.     Though  the  king  had  a  second  attack  of 

insanity  at  the  end  of  1788,  it  passed  away  while  Pitt 

and  Fox  were  dis[»uting  how  much  power  the  Prince  of  Regency  Bill, 

1  Too 

Wales,  w^ho  bore  a  very  bad  character,  should  have  as 
Regent,  and  whether  Parliament  had  the  right  to  control  him. 
Fortunately  the  king's  recovery  settled  the  matter,  and  the  people 
rejoiced  as  he  went  to  return  thanks  at  St.  Paul's.  They  felt  safe 
under  Pitt's  government,  and  wanted  no  change.  They  little  sus- 
pected that  trouble  was  at  hand  from  quite  a  new  quarter.  In  July 
1789  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  upset  all  Europe,  causing 
war  and  confusion  f(jr  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 


// 


3.  French  Revolution.— For  a  long  time  the  nations  all  over 
Europe  had  been  beginning  to  feel  that  Government  ought  to  be  as 
much  for  the  good  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  as  for  kings 
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and  nobles.     In  England  wise  reforms  bad  been  made  from  time  to 

time  to  satisfy  tliis  focliuijj  ;  but  in  Fnince  for  tbe  last  bumlred  and 

fift.y  years  tlie  opjinssion  of  the  i)eo|ile  bad  y>ecome  worse  and  worse. 

The   laws   were  so  nnjiist   that  taxes  were  beaped  on 

of'Towi'r''     *^'^  farmers  and  labourers,  while  the  nobles  paid  none, 

claHsesiri      b^t  lived  at  Court,  earinjij   nothing  for  tlieir  estates 
France.  . 

,  except  to  wrin«;  money  out  of  them.     Labourers  had 

r  to  work  for  many  days  every  year  on  the  roads  and  estates  of  tbeir 

landlord  without  receiving  any  i>ay,  cottages  and  farms  fell  into  ruin, 

and  constant  famines  added  to  the  misery  of  peasantry.     Vice  and 

extravagance  reigned  in  the  towns  side  by  side  with  the  most  cruel 

want,  while  France  itself  was  growing  poorer  and  poorer. 

At   last   Louis    XVl.,   called    togiithcr  the    (ireat   Assembly   of 

France  tailed  the   "States  General,"  to  try  and  raise 

1  General       nioney  to  carry  on  the  Government.      But  this  only 

assemitk'd,     bnHiglit  the  discontent  to  a  bead.      The  Commons,  <n- 
May  5,  1789.  °  ' 

"Third  Estate,"  as  they  were  called,  forced  the  other 
Estates — that  is  the  Parliaments  of  the  Nobles  and  Clergy — to  meet 
with  them  as  a  "National  Asseml)ly."  An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Paris,  July  14, 17H0,  in  which  tlie  great  French  prison  called  the  "  Bas- 
tille "  was  stormed,  and  a  revolutionary  commune  set  up  to  govern  the 

city.     A  few  months  later  the  mob  fetched  Louis  from 

Imprison-      Versailles,  and  he  remained  practically  a  prisoner  in 
ment  ana  '  i  j         i 

death  of      Paris  for  three   years.      At  last  in  1792  Austria  and 
17891793.'    Prussia  invaded  France,  hoping  to  put  him  back  on  his 
throne,  but  the  French  army  was  too  strong  for  them, 
and  the  excited  mob  of  Paris  maKsacred  whole  masses  of  royalists 
on  Sept.  21,  1792,  and  ended  by  bringing  their  king  to  the  guillotine, 
Jan.  21,  1793.      So  died  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  "Reign  of  Terror" 
began,  in  which  one  party  after  the  other  murdered  all  who  ditlered 
III  from  them,  among  others  the  poor  queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

All  this  time  England  had   looked  on  quietly.      Many  Jlnglish 

people  were  at  first  glad  that  the  French  had  rebelled  against  the 

selfish   nobles.      Fox  gloried  in   the   Revolution,  and   even   Pitt 

thought  in  the  beginning  that  it  would  pass  over,  and  was  anxious 

not  to   interfere.      But  Burke  by  his  speeches  and 

EnSand,      writings   excited  the  people  of  England  against  the 

revolutionists,  imagining  that  the  overthrow  of  kingship 

In  France  would  lead  to  the  same  result  in  England  and  other 
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European  countries.  The  revolutionists  grew  bolder  and  bolder, 
they  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  Netherlands,  took  possession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice,  and  threatened  to  invade  Holland,  wliich  was  pro- 
tected by  a  treaty  with  England.  Then  Pitt  was  obliged  to  remon- 
strate, and  on  Feb.  1,  1793,  within  a  month  of  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.,  France  declared  war  against  England,  ILjlIand,  and  Spain. 
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3.   War  Willi    Frillicc. — For  the  next   nine   years  England 

was  continually  at  war  with  the  French  republic,  while  other  natiou:< 

joined  tirst  one  side  and  then  the  other  in  a  most  bewildering  manner. 

At  tirst  England,  Spain,  Hcjlland,  Austria,  and  Prussia 

were  united  in  one  coalition,  for  which  England  had  to 

Drovide  a  large  ])art  of  the  money.     The  allies  were  very  French  fleet, 
*  ox  ./  ^  u     June  1,1704. 

unsuccessful.    Though  Lord  Howe  gained  a  great  victory 

over  the  French  fleet  off  P>rest,  yet  on  land  the  French  were  every- 
where victorious.  In  1705  they  conquered  Amsterdam 
and  captured  the  Dutch  fleet.  The  stadtholder  of 
Holland  fled,  and  the  Dutch  rei)ublicans  joined  the 
French  and  proclaimed  a  republic.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  too,  who  had  carried  on  his  part  of  the  war  by 
means  of  large  supplies  from  England,  retired  from  the  contest, 
and  Spain,  jealous  of  the  English  fleet,  jcnned  the 
French.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the  English  took      England 

posession  of  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of     *'*'^*^'*.*^®    , 
'^  ^  Cape  of  Good 

Good    Hope,  and  of  Ceylon  and  Malacca,  the  Dutch  Hojie.  Cryion, 
settlers  being  glad  to  be  saved  in  this  way  from  falling         1795 
into  the  hands  of  France. 

Austria  was  now  England's   only  ally,  and  she    required  four 
millions  and  a  half  for  her  expenses.     Pitt  would   willingly  have 
made  i)eace   if  he  could,  for  the  co.st  and  losses  of  the  war  were 
bringing  great  suffering  on  England.     In  less  than  three  years  the 
heavy  drain  on  the  coinitry  had  checked  all  prosperity, 
and  the  country  banks  would,  many  of  them,  have  been    the  .iir  on 
obliged  to  stop  i>ayment  if  Pitt  had  not  passed  a  Bill      '^""•'^n^* 
in  1797  to  authorize  the  Bank  (jf  iMigland  to  pay  any  sum  above 
twenty  shillings  in  bank-notes  instead  of  gold  and  silver.     This  Act 
lasted  for  twenty-two  years.     Taxes  were  heavy,  trade  was  almost 
at  a  standstill,  and  two  bad  harvests  brought  serious  famine.    The 
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London    m  )b    ran    after    the    king's 


carriage 


crying,     **  Bread, 


bread; "  and  riots,  angry  meetings,  and  seditious  writings  increased 
every  day. 

Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  alarmed  at  the  sympathy  which  some 
of  the  workmen's  clubs  and  societies  showed  for  the  French  revolu- 
tionists, and  began  to  rule  harshly.     The  Habeas  Corpus 

despoUc!^^  Act  was  suspended,  so  that  men  could  be  imprisoned 
without  a  trial.  One  bookseller  was  punished  for 
publishing  Tom  Paine's  Eights  of  Man,  a  book  attacking  royalty  ; 
another  was  imprisoned  for  a  pamphlet  on  reform,  and  three  leading 
men,  Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and  others  were  accused  of 
exciting  the  people  against  Parliament  and  tried  for  high  treason, 
but  were  acquitted. 

>M.  Trouble  in  Ireland. — Nor  was  this  all,  for  a  French 
invasion  was  attempted  in  Ireland.  In  1782  Grattan  had  suf'ceeded, 
as  we  saw,  in  forcing  Lord  North  to  repeal  the  laws  which  gave  the 
English  Parliament  power  over  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  so  that 
the  Irish  had  "Home  Rule,''  and  could  pass  what  laws  they  pleased. 
Now  as  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  could  not  be 
elected  to  this  Irish  Parliament,  nearly  all  the  members  belonged 
to  the  Protestant  aristocracy.  There  were  very  few  patriots  who, 
like  Grattan,  dealt  fairly  with  the  Roman  Catholics  or  the  Irish 
peasants.  The  consequence  was  that  tiie  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
and  the  Irish  tenants,  who  were  ground  down  by  the  stewards 
of  absent  landlords,  broke  out  into  ri<jts  and  outrages, 
Oran<re  Lodges,  ^^^j  .^  kiad  of  civil  war  sprang  up  between  the  "Orange- 
men," (so  called  from  William,  Prince  of  Orange,)  who 
founded  lodges  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1790,  and  the  "United 
Irishmen,"  a  society  composed  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
^men'^1791^  Protestants,  who  joined  together  in  1791  to  secure 
their  civil  and  religious  rights.  The  chief  leaders  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  Hamilton  Rowan,  Wolf  Tone,  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  applied  to  the  French  for  hel]),  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a  French  army  under  Gene?"il  Hoche  should  invade  Irelarid. 
On  the  night  of  December  IG,  1790,  thirty-eight  ships  sailed  from 
P  'est,  carrying  15,000  troops,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon  in  Ireland,  and  the  port  of  Bristol  in  England. 
£T|wi  they  arrived  it  would  have  been  a  very  serious  matter;  but 
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in  the  darkness  one  large  ship  went  down,  a  gale  drove  part  of  the 
fleet  into  Bantry  Bay,  where  a  fog  shut  them  in  for 
four  days,  and  they  waited  in  vain  for  General  Hoche,   ^ion*oV?rT 
who  never  arrived.     He  had  been  driven  back  by  the    ^'^''^'  ^^^^• 
storm   into  the   harbour  of   La  Rochelle,  and  the  fleet  returned 
without  ever  invading  Ireland. 

All  these  troubles  made  Pitt  very  anxious  for  peace,  and  he  tried 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  French  "Directory,"  as  the  Government 
was  now  called.     But  fresh  revolutions  had  been  takin-'  place  in 
Pans,  and  the  French,  elated  by  their  victories  abroad,  refused  to 
give  up  Belgium,  Holland,  or  those  parts  of  Italy  which 
their  young  Corsican  general.  Napoleon Bonaporte,  had    ^'tain 'for'" 
taken    from    the    Austrians.      Moreover    they    were    P^"^^'^- 1^'*<^- 
planning  a  joint  attack  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  fleets  to 
sweep  the  English  ships  from   the  Channel,  leaving  the   country 
defenceless.      It  was  clear  that  England  must  go  on  with  the  war  or 
lose  her  commerce  and  power,  and  the  merchants  and  wealthy  men 
answered  readily  Pitt's  appeal  for  money  to  defeat  the  French. 

^J    5.  IVaval    Victories.— And  now  came  a  time  when  England's 
'^ fleet,  g-eat  ever  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  saved  England  in  her 
peril,  and  showed  that  her  sailors  had  lost  none  of  the  old  spirit  of 
their  ancestors,  the  Anglian  sea-rovers,  the  hardy  Norsemen,  and  the 
Danish  vikings.     Before  the  Dutch  fleet  could  put  to  sea,  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jervis,  with  Nelson  as  his  commodore,  met  the 
Spanish  fleet  off'  Cape  St.  Vincent,  defeated  it,  and  drove    St.  Vincent. 
it  back  to  Cadiz.      Still  the  French  and  Dutch  fleets  ^''^-  ^*'  ^^^'• 
remained  unconquered,  and  it  was  well  that  bad  weather  prevented 
the  Dutch  from  joining  the  French,  for  just  at  this  time 
the  English  sailors  broke  out  into  mutiny  at  S[)ithead  and      UR^'Nore,*^ 
the  Nore.     The  men,  who  wei'e  badly  fed,  badly  paid,      ^^''^^'  ^''^''• 
and  harshly  treated,  had  some  real  grievances,  and  the  Admiralty 
wisely  set  these  right  while  they  sternly  put  down  the  rebellion. 
After  a  few  of  the  worst  ringleaders  had  been  punished, 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  returned  to  their  duty,  and  Campei'down, 
a  few   months  later  fought  bravely  in  an  obstinate  ^^^-  "•  ^"^'^• 
battle  under  Admiral  Duncan,  utterly  defeating  the  Dutch  fleet 
oft"  Camperdown,  in  Holland, 
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These  naval  victories  put  an  end  to  the  attempt  to  destroy  ihe 
English  fleet.  But  the  French,  who  had  just  made  peace  with 
Austria  at  Campo  Ft)rmio,  were  still  eager  to  crush  their  one 
great  rival,  England.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  now  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  larger  part  of  the  French  army,  and  while  he 
pretended  that  he  was  pre])aring  to  attack  the  English  shores,  he 
was  really  persuading  the  Directory  to  let  him  take  the  army  to 
Egypt,  and  push  on  \. ^  harass  the  English  in  India.  He  had  in 
fact  determined  to  become  the  ruler  of  France,  and  seeing  that  he 
could  not  yet  seize  power  at  home,  he  wished  to  gain  great  victories 
abroad  and  return  as  a  conqueror. 

The   man   who    spoiled    his    campaign    was    England's   greatest 
admiral,  Horatio  Nelson.     From  his  early  boyhood,  when  at  thirteen 
he  left  his  father's  rectory  in  Norfolk  to  enter  the  navy,  Nelson 
had  put  his  whole  heart  into  his  profession.      Now,  after  a  long 
experience,  he  found  himself  at  forty  years  of  age  sent  to  chase  and 
defeat  tb^  man  who  was  already  England's  most  formidable  enemy. 
For  more  than  two  months  he  tried  in  vain  to  find  the 
the  Nile,      fleet  in  which  Napoleon's  army  had  sailed ;  but  at  last, 
Aug.  1,  i<98.   j^g  came  upon  it  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  in 
the  delta  of   the  Nile.       The  French  thought   their  position  was 
secure;  but  Nelson,  by  sending  some  of  his  ships  right  between 
them  and  the  shore,  put   them   between  two   fires,  and  won  the 
famous  "Battle  of  the   Nile."      The   ships   being   destroyed,  '.he 
French  army  Avas  left  stranded  in  Egypt,  and  Napoleon  determined 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Syria.     Crossing  the  desert,  h'^  stormed 
Jatt'a,  and  marched  on  and   laid   siege  to  Acre,  but  here  he  was 
stoutly   repulsed   by   the   Turks,    assisted   by   Sir   Sidney   Smith. 
Retreating  to  Egypt,  he  next  defeated  the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  near 
Alexandria,  and  then  hearing  that  the  French  were  being  defeated 
in  Europe,  he  left  the  conmiand  of  the  army  to  his 
made  First    generals  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  made 
Consul,  1799.   p-^.^^  Consul.      After  a  few  months  he  went  off"  again 
to  fight  the  Austriaiis  in  Italy,  and,  defeating  them  at  Marengo, 
June  1800,  forced  them  to  make  peace  at  Luneville,  Feb.  1,  1801. 


i 


^6.  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.—England  now 
etood  once  more  alone,  for  Russia,  who  had  joined  her  for  a  little 
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while,  quarrelled  about  ^,he  right  of  search  in  ships,  aud  war  broke 
out  in  the  Baltic.       Pitt,  moreover,  was  no  longer  Prime  Minister 
and  th*»  reason  for  this  we  must  now  relate. 

Ever  since  the  French  invasion  of  Ireland  had  failed  the  country- 
had  been  very  unquiet,  till  at  last  an  organised  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  ended  in  the  rebels  being  routed  and  their  camp  taken  at 
Vinegar  Hill  in  Wexford,  June  21,  1798.     Even  after  this  a  French 
squadron  landed  a  body  of  troops  in  Mayo,  which  were 
defeated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  Lord  Lieutenant     Rchliiion 
of  Ireland      Fitzgerald  was  killed  and  Wcjlfo  Tone  was       "^  '^''^^• 
hanged.       Pitt  now   determined    to   abolish   the  Irish  Parliament 
altogether,  and  by  an  Act  of  Union  to  bring  Irish  meiubers  to  sit  in 
the  English  House,  as  the  Scotch  members  had  been  brought  in 
Queen  Anne  s  reign.     By  wholesale  bribery  and  a  liberal  distribution 
of  titles  and  honours,  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  Act  throut/h  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  won  over  the  Roman  Catholics  by  promisinc/  to 
give  them  equal  rights  with  the  Protestants.     On  Aug.  2,  1800  "the 
"  Act  of  Union  "  received  the  royal  assent,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
tlie  eighteenth  century,  Dec.  31,  1800,  the  king  closed  the  British 
Parliament,  to  reopen  it  in  Jan.  1801  as  the  "Imperial  Parliament  " 
in  which  a  hundred  Irish  members  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  four  Irish  bish()[)s  and  twenty-four  Irish 
lords  in  the  House  of  Peers.     The  Cnws  of  St.  Patrick 
was  added  to  those  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  on 
the  Union  Jack,  and  from  that  time  till  now  the  laws  for  England 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  all  been  passed  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment.    Unfortunately  the  king  let  himself  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
against  his  coronation  oath  to  allow  Pitt  to  bring  for- 
ward a  Bill  giving   the    Roman    Catholics   the   rights     ^Shu,'''" 
which  he  had  promised.     Thus  one  great  sore  remained      '''"^'  ^^^^' 
unhealed,  and  Pitt,  who  felt  bound  in  honour  to  keep  his  word, 
could  only  resign  his  post. 


The 
Union  Jack. 


7.   Pea<*e  of  AiiiieiiM.     The  shock  of  his  resignation  drove  the 
king  again  out  of  his  mind  for  a  short  time,  and  Pitt,  sorely  grieved 
hastened  to  give  his  help  to  Mr.  Addington  (afterwards  Lord  Sid- 
mouth),  who  had  been  Speaker  of    the  House,  and   now  became 
18 
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Prime  Minister.     England  was  still  fighting  against  great  odds,  but 
a  short   peace  was  at  hand.     Sir  Ralph  Abereromby  defeated  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  and  the  English 
i^exandria    ^^"^g  strengthened  hy  fresh  troops   from   India,  the 
and  Copen-    whole  French  army  was  forced  to  capitulate.     Mean- 
while, on  April  2,  Nelson  had  overcome  the  D.inish  fleet 
at  Copenhagen.     The  fight  was  so  obstinate  that  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
who  was  in  command,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat,  but  Nelson,  putting 
his  telescope   to  his  blind  eye,  declared   thi^t  he  could  not  see  the 
signal,  and  fought  on  to  victory.     At  this  time  Napoleon  was  actually 

collecting   boats    and    rafts    at    Boulogne    to    attack 
Peace  of  .  . 

Amiens,      England,  but  the  disasters  in  Egypt  led  the  French  to 

'  '^^^'^       "■    seek  a  temporary  peace.      At  the    treaty  of  Amiens, 

signed  March  1802,  France  gave  up  the  south  of  Italy,  and  England 

relinquished  all  her  conquests  except  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  while 

the  English  kings  dropped  the  title  of  "  King  of  France,"  which 

they  had  held  since  Edward  III. 

A  8.  Trsifalgar— But  no  treaty  could  check  the  restless  ambition 

of  Napoleon.     In  a  few  months  he   had  annexed  Piedmont  and 

Parma,  and  sent  a  French  army  into  Switzerland  ;   and  when  the 

English  Government  remonstrated,  he  called  upon  them  to  expel 

all  the  French  refugees* living  in  England,  and  to  give  up  Malta  to 

,     '4i         the  Knights  of  St.  John.     It  was  clear  that  he  meant  mischief,  and 

N       the  ministers  had  no  choice  but  to  declare  war.     From  this  time 

till  1815  England  was  engaged  in  a  continual  strujj;L.de 

Napoleon  as   with  Naijoleon.     In  1804  he  became  Eniijeri  )r  of  France, 
liniperor  f^t        ,  .  ,    ,      ,      ,  .  ,      ,  -n-        >-i 

war  with      which  he  had,  ever  snice  he  became  l^u'st  Consul,  ruled 

1803-1815.     with  a  firm  hand,  giving  her  good  laws,  and  putting  an 

end  to  riot  and  disorder,  so  that  she  once  more  became 

a  great  power.     But  this  did  not  content  him.     He  wished  to  be 

master  of  Europe,  and  as  England  was  the  one  free  country  which 

baffled  him,  his  chief  ambition  was  to   crush   her.      "Let   us   be 

master  of  the  Channel  for  six  hours,"  said  Napoleon,  "  and  we  are 

masters  of  the  world." 

England  rose  bravely  as  her  difficulties  increased.     Pitt  became 
Prime  Minister  again  in  1804 ;    more    than  300,000  volunteers 
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Napoleon 

aLteiiiptH  to 

invade 

Enjfland, 

1805. 


organis(jd  themselves  to  protect  their  country,  and  Nelson  started 
off  to  the   West   Indies   in  pursuit  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets.    Meanwhile  these  fleets  had  turned  back, 
by  Napoleon's  orders,  to  attack  England,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  host  of  flat-bottomed  boats  in  wliich  he  hoped 
to  send  a  force  of  100,000  men  across   the   Channel. 
But  Sir  Robert  Calder  met  tiie  Spanish  fleet  oft'  Cape  Finisterre 
and  drove  it  back  into  Cadiz,  and  Nelson,  who  had  returned  in  hot 
haste,  met  the  French  fleet  off"  Cape  Trafalgar  on  Oct. 
21, 1805.     Then  occurred  the  memorable  battle  in  which     Trafaigrar, 
the  great  commander  laid  down  his  life,     * '  This  day     ^^^"  ^^"'''* 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."     So  ran  Nelson's  famous 
signal,  hoisted  before  the  action  began,  and  the  words  will  rin^  for 
ever  hi  the  ears  of  Englishmen.     Wounded  by  a  musket  ball  on  the 
deck  of  his  own  ship,  the  Victory,  the  brave  admiral  died  even  as 
he  learnt  that  the  French  were  defeated.     He  had  done  his  work 
nobly,  and  his  last  simple  words  of  command,  coming  from  a  man 
who  had  obeyed  them  all  his  life,  were  the  best  legacy  he  could  leave 
to  his  country, 

England  had  now  lost  her  greatest  admiral,  and  her  most  trusted 
statesman  was  soon  to  follow.  Pitt  lived  to  hear  of  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar,  but  bad  news  reached  him  not  long  after. 

Napoleon  had  crushed  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia      battle  of 

„  Austerlitz 

at  Austerlitz,  near  Vienna,  Dec,  2,  1805.     "Austerlitz,"     and  death 

wrote  Wilberforce,   ''killed  Pitt."     He  died  Jan.  23,       ""^  ^''"■ 

1806,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  after  a  life  of  faithful  devotion 

to  his  country. 


9.  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.— On  Pitt's  death  Fox 
joined  Lord  Grenville  in  a  ministry  known  as  "The  Ministry  of 
all  the  Talents,"    which   will  always  be  remembered 
because  it  carri^^d  (me  great  measure  for  Avhich  Pitt  and     ^^'air thV 
his  friends  had  long  been  struggling.      This  was  the  talents,  i son. 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     Ever  since  the  preaching  of  Whitefield 
and  Wesley,  which  roused  many  to  lead  a  religious  life,  a  more 
tender  feeling   had    been   growing  up  for  the  sutter-        priso„ 
ing  of  human  beings.     In  1773  John  Howard,  an  ear-       reform 
nest  philanthropist,  began  to  devote  his  life  to  visiting  the  wretched 
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and  filthy  gaols  of  England,  and  trying  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  prisoners  ;  and  a  noble  woman,  Mrs.  Fry,  followed  his  example 
forty  years  later.  Meanwliil.  in  1788  three  men,  Wilberforce, 
Thomas  Clarkson,  and  Zachary  Maeaulay,  formed  an  association  to 
put  down  the  trade  in  negro  slaves  from  Africa  to  America. 
This  trade  had  fallen  chiefly  into  English  hands,  and  the  horrors  of 
it  were  almost  too  dreadful  to  relate.  The  poor  negroes,  snatched 
from  their  homes,  were  packed  on  narrow  shelves  between  the  decks 
of  a  ship,  often  suffering  from  hunger,  thirst,  suffocation,  and  all 
kinds  of  cruelty,  and  were  only  brought  into  the  air  on  the  upper 
deck  from  time  to  time,  and  lashed  to  make  them  leap 

'^or^hT"     ^"^  ^'''^^  exercise.     The  brutal  men  who  dealt  in  them 

^^"-.!  tcA^i^'    ^^^^y  tJared  to  keep  them  alive  in  order  to  sell  them,  and 

the  sick  were  murdered  or  thrown  overboard  without 

mercy.     Yet  so  much  money  was  made  by  this  trade  that  it  was  only 

after  twenty  years  of  constant  struggle  in  Parliament,  that  at  last 

in  1807  an  Act  was  passed  forbidding  any  Englishnian  or  English 

vessel  from  carrying  slaves  for  sale.     Fox,  who  had  laboured  all  his 

Death  of      life  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  did  not  live  to  see  the 

Fox,  isoc.  ^^^  passed.  He  died  Sept.  3,  180G.  This  Act,  though 
it  put  a  stop  to  the  trade,  did  not  abolish  slavery  in  the  English 
colonies  ;  that  went  on  till  1833,  twenty-seven  years  after. 

^4  10.  The  Berlin  Decree.— While  England  was  thus  reforming 
her  laws,  Napoleon  was  working  to  destroy  lu  r  commerce.  After 
another  victorious  struggle  with  Russia  and  Prussia  in  180G,  in  which 
he  won  the  famous  battle  of  Jena,  he  remained  master  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe.  He  now  passed  a  decree  at  Berlin,  declaring 
a  blockade  of  all  the  English  ports,  and  forbidding  the  nations  on 
the  Continent  to  trade  with  England.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
British  merchants,  and  the  ministers  retaliated  by  declaring  all  the 
ports  of  France  and  her  allies  untler  blockade,  and  by  seizing  the 
Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  Sept.  1807,  because  they  had  heard  that 
Napoleon  was  about  to  use  it  against  England.  This  blockade 
brought  great  trouble  with  the  United  States,  for  their  vessels  trading 
with  France  were  liable  to  be  seized.  In  1812  Congress,  irritated 
by  this  restriction,  and  by  search  made  in  their  ships  for  English 
deserters,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  hostilities  con- 
tinued till  1815. 
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Meanwhile  on  land  Napoloon  was 
he  gave  crowns  and  coinitries  to 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
when  he  was  to  receive  a  dieck. 
the    royal    family    of     Spain 


gave 


Napoleon 

seizes  the 

crown  of 

Spain,  and 

invades 

Portuj^al, 

1808. 


Peninsular  War. 

everywhere   successful,    and 

his    brothers    and    relations 

But    the   time    was    coming 

In    May    1808    disputes    in 

him  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  crown  for  Jose})h 

Bonaparte,  while  he  also  attacked  Portugal,  and  the 

Regent   of  that  country  fled    to   Brazil.     But  he  had 

now  made  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life.     The  proud 

Spanish  people,  indignant  at  having  a  mere  adventurer 

forced  upon  them,  rose  everywhere  in  rebellion,  and  appealed  to 

England  for  help. 

A  short  time  before  this  happened  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Wellington)  had  returned  from  waging  a  successful 
war  against  the  Mahrattas  in  India  from  1803  to  1805,  and  had  been 
made  Secretary  for  Ireland.     George  Canning,  a  rising  statesman, 
who  was  now  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  determined  to  listen  to  the 
cry  of  Spain,  and  to  oppv.se  Napoleon  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
Two  small  armies  were  at  once  sent  to  Portugal  under  Wellesley 
and  General  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  war  known  as  the 
"  Peninsular  War ''  began.     Unfortunately  the  troops    War  begins, 
sent  were  too  few,  and  Wellesley  and  Moore  were  put 
under  the  control  of  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  and  another  senior 
officer.     So  although  Wellesley  gained  a  victory  over  the  French 
General  Junot  at  V^imiero,  Aug.  21,  1808,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
follow  it  up,  but  a  Convention  was  made  with  the  1^'rench  at  Cintra 
Aug.  30,  and  Wellesley  was  recalled  to  England. 

Sir  John  Moore,  who  remained,  was  ordered  to  advance  into  Spain 
and  join  the  Spanish  troops,  but  on  his  road  he  learnt  that  Napoleon 
had  come  himself,  and  having  swept  away  the  Spanish  army  was 
advancing  on  Madrid.     Moore,  who  was  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer,    and    had    only    25,000    men    with    him   while 
Napoleon  had  70,000,  saw  that  he  must  go  back  to  the    ^^atUeSf^ 
coast  and  re-embark  his  men.     His  retreat  was  one  of     Corunna, 
the  most  masterly  ever  recorded  in  war.     He  took  his 
way  to  Vigo,  with  Napoleon  in  hot  pursuit,  and  on  his  road,  learning 
that  the  harbour  was  not  fit  for  his  troops  to  embark,  he  turned  oft 
to  Corunna,  a  seaport  in  Galicia.     When  he  arrived  there,  on  Jan. 
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10,  he  found  that  the  fleet  had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds, 

and  before  it  came  up  on  the  14th,  the  French  army,  under  Marslial 

Soult,  had  arrived,  and  was  drawn    up  for  attack.     At   midday  on 

the  ICtli  tlie  French  gave  battle.     Steadily  and  firndy  the  English  met 

them  ;  the  P'rench  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  the 

Sir  Jnhii       English  army  were  all  embarked  by  midnight,  leaving 

Moore.        r^^^QQ  Frenchmen  dead  on  the  field.      But  the   brave 

English  general  who  had  saved  his  troops  was  killed  himself,  and 

there  on  the  lonely  battlefield  his  comrades  buried  him  in  sorrow 

and  silence —  /         .    •'  .  .;'<,.',     i  •.  •:   . 

"  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

Aa  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried;         /    .        '• 
'-      ''  ,'  '  -   '  Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 


.  r»-  -'i- 


/u,.'  O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  huried. 


' '  ^ 


I 
1  f 


I   '  "  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

'  ■•  From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory, 

■     .       ,  We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone,  Cu.eif^r'    i?  o   "' ' 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory." *  /^  n  W  ,>  •  t       '  ^  ' 

When  news  of   the  destruction  of    the   Spanish  army  and   of 

Moore's  retreat  reached  England  the  nation  almost  lost  courage,  but 

I '  Canning,  gathering  together  a  stronger  army,  sent  Wellesley  at  once 

back  with  it  to  Portugal.     From  this  time,  during  the  next  four 

years,  Wellesley  was  steadily  employed    driving    Napoleon's  best 

generals  out  of  Spain.     He  was  as  yet  not  nearly  so 

and         famous  as  Napoleon ;  he  was  badly  supplied  with  troopsi*^ 

Napoleon.  ^^^  provisions,  and  he  had  no  ambition  except  to  do' 
his  duty.  But  he  believed  that  he  had  right  on  his  side,  that  in  the 
end  he  should  conquer  this  tyrant  who  was  overrunning  all  Europe  ; 
he  was  thoughtful  and  careful  of  his  men,  while  Napoleon  shed 
blood  recklessly  ;  and  he  never  allowed  his  troops  to  plunder  the 
people,  but  paid  for  all  he  took.  Patiently,  step  by  step,  he  showed 
that  the  French  armies  could  be  conquered,  and  so  broke  the  spell 
by  which  Napoleon  held  all  nations  in  his  power. 

He  defeated  Marshal  Soult  at  Oporto  on  May  12,  and  Marshal 
Victor  at  Talavera,  July  28,  1809,  for  which  victory  he  was  created 
Viscount  Wellington.     Then  retreating  ii*to  Portugal,  he  constructed 

1  From  Woiie'a  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
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that  winter  three  famous  lines  of  fortresses,  known  as  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  ;  so  that  when  Marshal  Massena  was  sent 
in  1810  to  drive  the  English  army  into  the  sea,  he  was    ^ySSTri^ 
first  repulsed  at  Busaco,  Sept.  29, 18J0,  and  then  found      jy  PJ^ig'is. 
himself    before   the   first   line   of   defence,  which   he 
could  not  pass.      Unable    to  find  a  way  of    attack,  and   short  of 
food,  for  Wellington  had  purposely  cleared  the  country  of  cattle 
and  crops,  Massena  lost  45,000  men  from  skirmishes,  disease,  and 
hunger,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  into  Spain.     Here  the  Spaniards 
gathered  in  small  armed  bands  called  "guerilla  bands,"  and  harassed 
the  French  among  the  hills  and  forests,  while  Wellington  and  his 
generals,  advancing  steadily,  won  a  long  succession  of  battles.     The 
most  famous  of  these  were  the  storming  of  the  two  fortresses  of 
Ciudcid  Rodrigo  and  Badajos  in  1812,  the  battles  of  Salamanca  and 
Vittoria  in  1812  and  1813,  and  the  long  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  in  the 
winter  of  1813,  which  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  French  in 
Spain. 

^*rJ.  Ru§§iaii  Campaign, — Wellington's  victories,  however, 
did  more  than  merely  free  the  Spaniards  ;  they  gave  Europe  courage 
to  rise  against  their  common  foe.     Napoleon,  still  bent  on  conquest, 
had  marched  into   Russia  in   1812,   and  after  a  fearful  battle  at 
Borodino,  Sept.  7,  1812,  had  pushed  on  to  Moscow. 
But  the  Russians   burnt    the   city ;    and   Napoleon's 
soLliers,  having  neither  food  nor  shelter,  were  forced 
to  march  back  in  the  bitter  winter  through  endless  miles 
of  snow,  dying  by  thousands  as  they  went.     Out  of 
400,000  men  20,000  only  returned.     Napoleon's  army  was  destroyed 
while  Russia  was  pursuing  him  in  the  rear,  and  Austria  and  Prussia 
rose  on  his  flank.     Hastening  back  to  France,  he  gathered  an  army 
and  returned,  aftuaUy  winning  three  more  battles  at  Lutzen,  Bautzen, 
a  id  Dresden.     But  his  enemies  were  closing  around  him,  and  at 
Leipzig,  after  i.hree  days  fighting  he  was  utterly  defeated,  Oct.  19, 
1813.     He  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  Rhine,  and 
during  the  ^arly  part  of    1814  struggled    vigorously    of^^i^Jl^'^'i, 
a<Tainst  the  overwhelming  numbers  of    his    enemies. 
But  when  at  last  the  victorious  allies  entered  Paris,  he  gave  way,  and 
abdicating,  was  banished  to  the  island  of  St.  Elba,  April  28,  1814. 


Burning^  of 

M  isciiw  and 

retreat  of 

the  French, 

1812. 
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Ml3.  Waterloo.— Then  the  brothor  of  Louis  XVI.  was  placed 
on  the  Froiicli  throne  under  tho  title  of  Tiouia  XVIII.,  because  the 
younjj;  (hiuj)liin  who  died  (hu'ing  the  Revolution  hud  been  called 
Louis  XV'II.  The  wur,  however,  was  to  see  yet  another  famous  battle. 
After  eleven  months  (»f  an  unsettled  peace,  all  Europe  was  startled 
by  the  news  that  Napoleon  had  escaped,  landed  at  Cannes,  and, 
welc(»med  on  all  sides  by  his  old  comrades,  was  marching 
returns.      to  Paris.     In  three  weeks  he  was  emperor  again  and 

March  1815.     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j        rpj^^  ^^jjl^^  j^^^  ^^  ^-^^^        j^^  j^^^-^^^ 

Wellington,  who  had  been  at  a  Congress  in  Vienna,  was  already  in 

Brussels,  and  armies  from  England,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia 

were  gathering  for  an  attack,     England  and  Prussia  alone  were 

ready,  and  Napoleon  hoped  to  defeat  them  separately  before  they 

could  meet.     He  did  repulse  the  Piussians  at  Ligny  on  June  16, but 

on  that  same  day  Wellington  succi'ssfully  opposed  Marshal  Ney  at 

Quatrebras,  and  took  up  a  strong  position   on  the  heights  of   St. 

Jean,  above  the  little  village  of  Waterloo,  nine  miles  from  Brussels. 

On  the  18th.  Napoleon  and  Wellington  met  for  the  first  time  face  to 

face  in  battle.     Wellingti  n\  had  a  very  difficult  army  to  command,  his 

veteran  soldiers  had  nearly  all  been  sent  to  the  American  War,  so  his 

English  troops  were  youug  and  inexperienced,  while  more  than  half 

his  forces  consisted  of  Netherlanders,  Hanoverians,  Nassauers,  and 

Brunswickers.     His  allies  the  Prussians  were  still  a  long  way  oflf, 

though  their  general  Blucher,  had  sent  word  to  Wellington  on  the 

17th  that  he  would    join  him  early  the  next  afternoon.      When 

Napoleon  began  the    battle    at    midday  on  the   18th,  Wellington 

could  only  hope  to  hold  his  ground  till  help  arrived.    Time  after  time 

now  in  one  part,  now  in  another,  the  French  cavalry  charged  against 

the  immovable  scpiares   of   British  infantry,  and  fell 

Waterloo,     before  their  deadly  lire.     But  th3  day  wore  on,  and  at 

June  18, 181  •  j^^^j,  o'^oek  the  wearied  troops  watched  in  vain  for 

their  allies.     At  last,  about  five,  it  was  evident  that  the  French 

v/ere  fighting  with  the  Prussians  somewhere  out  of  sight.     On  they 

came,  and  at  seven  o'clock   the  French  made  one  last  desperate 

charge  on  the  English  lines,  and  then   fled   in   confusion.      The 

Prussians  had  come  up  just  in  time  to  secure  a  great  victory.     More 

than  25,000  French  soldiers  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  even  the 

English  lost  13,000.     But  the  war  was  over  at  last.     Napoleon  fled 
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to  Paris  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.     He  then  tried  to 
escape  from  France,  but   Hndinj,'  all  the  jtorts  jjjuardud,   he  gave 
himself  up  ab  llochport  to  Cajitain  Maitland,  of  the  Eii<j;lish  sliip 
Ikllcrophov.       He  was   placed   in   the   island    of    St.. 
Ht'lcna,  this  time  safely  guarded,  and  there  he  died,      NMpnhv'm. 
May  5, 1821.     Louis  XV HI.  returned  to  Paris,  and  the         ''^'-'• 
allies  occupied  Fiance  for  the  next  three  years,  till  all  fear  of  revo, 
lution  was  over.     From  that  day  to  this  though  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  have  been  a  long  time  learning  to  understand  each 
other,  whenever  they  have  fought   it  has   been  as  allies  and  never 
as  enemies. 

\/4.  Condition  of   the  Nation.— The  English   nation  went 
almost  mad  with  joy  when  peace  was  proclaimed.     For  the  last 

.  twelve  years  they  had  strained  every  nerve  in  the  war 
of  freedom,  and  for  the  last  three  of  these  ycvars  they    paris  isis 
had  been  at  war  -"vith  the  United  States,  in  which  they 
run  a  great  risk  of  losing  Canada,  and  had  only  just  made  a  peace 
early  in  1815.     Though  trade  had  to  a  certain   extent  prospered 
because  England  was  almost  the  only  country  in  which  war  was  not 
actually  going  on,  and  because  she  had  most  (jf  the  carrying  trade 
on  the  sea,  yet  the  enormous  taxes,  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  the 
long  'wearing  anxiety  of  the  war,  had  tried  every  one  sorely.     In 
1810  the  king  had  gone  hopelessly  out  of  his  mind,  and  never  after- 
wards  recovered,  and   the  Prince   of   Wales    became 


Regent.     Parliament  had  been  so  much  occupied  with       'wares'' 

Reprenb, 
1810-1820. 


the  war  that  the  Prime  Ministers,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land (1807-1800),  Mr.  Perceval  (1809-1812),  and  Lord 
Liverpool  (1812-1821)  had  no  chance  of  making  useful  reforms, 
while  the  alarm  and  uncertainty  caused  by  the  French  revolution 
had  made  all  classes  suspicious  of  each  other.  Now  as  soon  as  the 
first  excitement  of  peace  was  over  the  nation  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  long  war. 

The  national  debt  had  increased  to  840  millions,  and  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  country.  Though  a  Bill  had  been  passed  in  1819 
by  which  the  Bank  of  England  began  again  to  pay  in  gold,  there 
was  still  a  great  deal  of  paper  money  in  the  country.     Disbanded 
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soldiora  and  sailors  retunufl  home  to  .swell  the  numbers  of  the 
iineiiipl(»yod,  the  inanufHoturers  vvlu)  had  provided  stores  for  tho  war 
hiid  no  work  for  their  men,  and  the  more  peiiceful  trades  were  at  a 
low  el)l).     TIiL  farmers  and  Lmdowners,  alarmed  at  the 
Coiu-lijiw,     fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  persuaded  Parliament  to  pass 
^^^'         a  Corn- Law    in    1815   forbidding   fortiign  corn  to   bo 
imi)orted  under  HOs.  a  cpiarter,  and  the  consequence  was  that  when 
a  bad  harvest  came  in  1816  it  caused  a  famine.     Riots  broke  out 
everywhere,  -  among  the  agriculturists  hi  Kent,  and  the  colliers  and 
miners  in  the  Midlands  and  the  west  of  England,  while  at  Notting- 
ham the  Luddites  or  machine!  )reakers   rose  with  fresh  violence. 
The    next    four   years    were    full  of    trouble.     A  pa[)er  called  the 
Wt'i'khi  Political  luyistv)-,  published  by  William  Coltbett,  taught  the 
workujen  to  think  that  a  reform  of  Parliament  would  cure  all  their 
evils.      Political    meetings   became   so   many   and   so. 
Miu«s;icie,      threatening   that    Oovernment  again   suspended   the 
Auj,'.  isist.     }{iiijcas  (Ji)rpv,s  Act,  and  a  riot  at  Manchester,  in  which 
more  than  fifty  peojjle  were  badly  wounded  by  the  Hussars,  caused 
Parliament    to   pass   six   severe   laws   against  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  which  were  known  as  the  "  Six  Acts." 

The  Regent  t(jo  was  very  unpopular.     He  had  married  in  1785  a 

beautiful  widow,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  but  this  marriage  was  not  legal 

)',  because  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  because  a  "Royal  Marriage 

Act "  passed  in  1771  allowed  none  of  the  royal  family  to  marry 

(  under   twenty-live    without   the   king's  consent.       So  the  Prince 

1  deserted   Mrs.  Fitzherbert   in   1795   and   married  a  coarse,  vulgar 

i  woman.   Princess    Caroline   of    Brunswick,  with   whom    he    soon 

quarrelled.     Their  only  child.  Princess  Charlotte,  who 
i*  Princess      vvas  very  much  beloved,  married   Prince  Leopold   of 

P  Charlotte,     Saxe-Coburg,  but  died  Nov.  6,  1817,  and  her  only  child 

died  with  her.     Thus  there  was  no  direct  heir  to  the 

ll  throne,  and  when  the  next  year  three  of  the  king's  sons  married, 

the  only  one  who  pleased  the  people  was  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who 

married   the  sister  of    Prince  Leopold,   the  widower 

^°rl        of     Princess    Charlotte.       The    only    child    of     this 
marriages.  '' 

marriage  was  our  present  queen,  Alexandrina  Victoria, 
who  was  born  May  24,  1819.  Her  father  died  eight  months 
after. 
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15.  Siimtna  :,  of  Ocor^o  ■!■.'«  Reltfti.— And  now  the 
long  life  of  (;e()rj,'e  III.  was  diavviiig  to  n  closo.  Blind  and  insano, 
thj  poor  old  kinj,'  was  still  beloved  in  spite  of  all  the  mistakes  he 
had  made,  and  when  he  sank  to  rest  on  Jan.  21),  J820, 
in  the  eiglity-seeond  year  of  his  ago  ard  sixtieth  of  his  (Uwjc^^ui., 
reign,  the  nation  gii.ved  sincerely.  Since  he  came  to  ^'^-"• 
the  throne  as  a  young  man  determined  to  "be  a  kin<' "  L'reat  thin<'H 
had  happened,  A  large  part  of  America  had  been  lost ;  Iixlia  had 
been  gained  by  the  English  (Jovernment ;  Pitt  had  reformed  abuses 
and  raised  the  country  ;  Napoleon  had  done  his  best  to  ruin  it  ;  and 
Nelson  and  Wellington  had  saved  it.  Ireland  had  become  one  with 
England  in  government,  as  we  trust  she  will  be  one  day  in  heart. 
Englishmen  had  washed  their  hands  of  the  iufauious  trade  in  ne<'ro 
slaves,  and  in  181(5  the  English  and  Dutch  bond)arded  Algiers  and 
forced  the  "  Dey "  or  native  i)rince  to  release  all  the  Christians 
whc^m  he  had  caj)tured  and  made  slaves  during  the  troubled  times. 

Side  by  side  with  these  political  events,  inventions  and  discoveries 
had    advanced    rapidly.      In    1807   two  Americans,    Fult(m    and 
Livingston,  moved  a  vessel  up  the  Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany 
by  means  of  a  steam-engine,  and  in   lS[;ia  steam-tug  towed  two 
vessels   ah)ng   the   Clyde   Canal.     Steam-carriages   had   also  been 
attempted,  but  as  yet  without  success.     Trade  and  manufacture  had 
increased    enormously    with    tJie    invention    of    new 
machinery,  and  the  connnand  of  the  English  over  the         and 
sea.     In  science,  great  men  such  as  Lamarck,  Cuvier,    ""'e»ti<^'is. 
and   Lavoisier   in   France,  and   Herschel,  Davy,  and   Priestley  in 
England,  were  making  grand  discoveries  in  their  quiet  studies,  while 
all  Europe  was  raging  with  war. 

In  literature  this  was  the  greatest  age  since  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  o/  Nations  appeared  in  1776.  Robertson's 
Histories  of  Scotland,  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  of  America, 
were  written  between  1759  and  1777,  and  Gibbim's  famous  work  on 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  appeared 
from  1776  to  1787.  The  great  Sanniel  Johnson  (1709- 
1784),  sharp  of  tongue  but  kindly  of  heart,  published  his  great 
Dictionary  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  yet  he  lived  to  grieve  for  the 
death  of  Goldsmith  (1728-1774),  whose  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Deserted 
Village,  and  other  works,  were  all  written  in  the  reign  of  George 
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III.  Among  plays  we  shall  never  find  more  charming  comedies 
than  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  Sheridan's  Rivals  and 
School  for  Scandal ;  nor  were  actors  wanting  to  render  these  and 
more  serious  plays,  for  Garrick  and  Foote,  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddona, 
belong  to  this  time.  Most  remarkable  of  all,  however,  was  the 
sudden  outburst  of  poets.  Cowper,  Burns,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Byron  then  lived  and  wrote,  while  Campbell,  Coleridge,  WoKdsworth, 
Southey,  Walter  Scott,  and  Tom  Moore  were  famous  as  poets  long 
before  George  III.  died.  The  British  Museum,  which  began  from 
a  collection  of  valuable  books  left  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  1753,  and 
was  increased  by  the  Royal  Libraries  of  George  II.  and  George 
III.,  was  now  already  becoming  a  large  library  of  reference 
for  the  nation,  and  the  Elgin  marbles  which  were  bought  by  the 
nation  and  placed  there  in  1817  first  brought  ancient  art  before  the 
British  public.  Lastly,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;ind  Gainsborough  stand 
pre-eminent  among  painters,and  Chantreyand  Flaxman 
among  sculptors  ;  while  in  humbler  though  graceful 
art  Josiah  Wedgewood  produced  the  beautiful  pottery  known  Jis 
Wedgewoodware,  for  which  Flaxman  drew  the  designs.  When 
George  III.  died  everything  promised  well  for  the  future  social  and 
intellectual  development  of  England.  The  two  things  still  greatly 
needed  were  reforms  in  Parliament  and  in  the  laws  of  trade. 
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I.  Trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  18«0.— We  have  now  arrived 
at  a  period  which  our  grandfai'w^rs  and  our  fathers  can  remember. 
There  are  indeed  few  men  alive  who  were  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
for  the  youngest  old  enough  to  have  been  there,  would  now  (1890) 
be  over  ninety  years  of  age.  But  there  are  many  who  as  children 
remember  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  and  the  trial  of  Queea 
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Caroline.  This  unhappy  woman,  neglected  by  her  worthless 
husband,  had  been  living  abroad  for  the  last  six  years.  Now  when  she 
wished  to  take  her  place  as  queen  the  king  bade  the  ministers  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  dissolve  the  marriage.  After  a  long  trial,  in  wliich  the 
celebrated  lawyer  Brougham  defended  the  queen,  tlie  Bill  was 
drc'pped.  But  the  king  refused  to  let  Queen  Caroline's  name  be 
read  in  the  Church  service,  and  when  she  tried  to  enter  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  coronation  she  was  driven  back.  She  died  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  the  English  people,  who  pitied  her,  disliked  King 
(jlcorge  more  than  ever. 


V 


"Z.  Holy  Allisince.  — This  did  not,  however,  much  matter,  for 
Ceorge  IV.  and  his  brother  William  IV.,  who  reigned  after  him,  did 
not  interfere  much  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
For  nearly  forty  years   after   the    battle  of  Waterloo    *'",*;ia"e/'' 
England  was  at  peace,  with  the  exception  of  one  naval 
battle  fought  in  defence  of  the  Urejks  against  Turkey  and  Egypt 
in  Navarino    in    1827,  and    scmie   h)cal    wars  ni  India,  Africa   and 
China.     Of  these  forty  years  the  Hrst  seven  were  full  of  anxiety  and 
distrust.     Ever  since  the  French  revolution  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
were  so  afraid  that  their  subjects  would  force  them  to  establish  free 
governments  thai  iu  1815  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and 
the  Kings  of  Prussia,  France,  and    S[)ain,   entered  into  a  "  Holy 
Alliance,'"  binding  themselves  to  help  each  other  in  crushing  any 
attempts  at  rebellion  in  any  country.      Insurrections  had  already 
been  put  down  in  this  way  by  a  French  army  in  Spain  and  by  an 
Austrian  army  in  Italy,  and  though  P]ngland  did  not  join  this  Holy 
Alliance,  yet  every  oiu>   knew  that    Lord    Castlereagh   (afterwards 
Lord    Londonderry),   who    was    Foreign    Secretary,    would    have 
wished  to  join  it,  while  the  "Six  Acts"   pa-ssed  in  181!)  mado  the 
people    afraid    that    the    English   (Jovernment   too    would  become 
tyrannical. 

(leorge  IV.  had  been  king  for  a  month  (»nly,  when  a  conspiracy 
was  forint'd  by  twenty-five  men,  led  by  one  Thistlewood,  to  nnirder 

all  the  ministers  at  a  dinn(!r  at  Lord  Harrowby's  house. 

^     ,    .  ,    1  1  „<  <"ato  Street 

The  conspirators  were  ^vrrested   m  a   stable    m    Cato    omsiMniry. 

Street,  Edgeware  Koad  ;  four  of  them  were  executed,      ^  '  "'*'  '"*""• 

and  five  transported  for  life,  and  there  the  matter  ended.     But  it; 
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showed  that  tlie  nation  was  uneasy,  and  indeed  the  feeling  of  ahirm 

Suicide  of      ^"^^  ^'^'  g'^^at,  that  when  Castlereagh  went  out  of  his 

Castkrea«h,    mind  in  1822  and  committed  suicide,  iust  as  he  was 

Aug  12, 1822.  .  . 

s+arting  to  join  a  congress  at  Vienna,  the  people  could 
not  help  being  relieved  at  his  death  They  were  not  far  wrong,  for, 
he  had  heen  the  cliief  leader  among  tliose  who  wished  to  keep  the 
people  down,  instead  of  finding  out  the  reason  of  their  discontent. 
With  his  death  a  new  policy  began,  which  was  a  happy  one  for 
England. 

li.  Caiiiiin;;,  Peel,  and  Huskisson.— Lord  Liverpool  had 
been  Prime  Minister  ever  since  1812,  but  several  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  men  who  served  with  him,  and  now,  in  1822,  Robert) 
Peel,  the  son  of  a  cotton-spinner,  became  Home  Secretary ;  Canning, 
whose  policy  had  defeated  Napoleon  in  Spain,  took  Lord  London- 
derry's place  as  Foreign  Secretary  ;    and    the   next  year  William 
Huskisson,  who  had  already  held  minor  posts  in  the  Government 
became   President   (^f    the    Board   of    Trade.      These   three   men 
belonged  rather  to  the  great  middle  class  of  England  than  to  the 
landowneis,  and  they  understood  better  what  reforms  were  needed. 
Canning,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Pitt,  wished  before  all  things  to 
keep  England  at  peace  and  to  leave  each  nation  free  to  settle  its  own 
government.     He  refused  at  once  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and,  on   the   other   hand,  though   he   sympathised 
strongly  with    the    Greeks    who    were    struggling    to  throw  oft  tiie 
Turkish  joke,  and  with  the  South  American  colonics,  Mexico,  Poi'u, 
and  Chili,  which  were  trying  to  get  free  from  Spain, 
f^iieisn"       he  would  not  interfere  between  a  C(»untry  and  its  rulurs 
policy         jj^j|.    ^y)j(.,j    ^\^^,    South    Americans    had    gained    their 

freedom  by  their  own  eli'orts,  he  acknowledged  them  as  independent 
states,  and  seniling  British  Consuls  there,  declared  that  England 
would  not  allow  any  foreign  nation  to  assist  Sj)ain  in  reconcjuering 
them.  A  few  years  later,  in  1820,  when  a  French  army  threatened 
to  join  Spain  in  an  attack  on  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  ap[)lied  to 
Canning  for  help,  and  he  at  once  sent  troops,  by  which  means  war 
was  prevented.  The  same  feeling  of  justice  which  made  him  uphold 
the  weak  al^-oad,  led  him  at  home  to  try,  though  unsuccessluUy,  to 
give  the  Uoman  Catholics  their  rights,  and  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indian  planters. 
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Meanwhile  Pool,  as  Home  Secretary,  set  to  work  to  improve  the 
criminal  law  of  Englaiul.     Tliis  was  terribly  severe,  fof 
no  less  than  200  ditt'erent  crimes,   manv  of  them  very     ^M"™  ?' 
slight,  were  punished  by  deatli.     A    man    or    woman         I'l^vs, 
could   be   hanged  for  stealing  a  piece  (^f  clotli  from  a 
shop,  or  stealing  a  Hsh  from  a  pond,  as  well  as  for  forgery  or  nmrder. 
The  consecjuence  was  that  the  nu»nber  of  executi(»ns  was  very  great, 
batches  of  twenty  or  more   l>eing  hanged   in   a  row  at  one  time; 
while,  on  the  other   hand,  many  went  unpunished,  because  juries 
often    would    not   convict   a    man  who  wimkl  l,e  ])ut  to  death  for 
a  trifling  crime.     Already  in  1808  Sir  Sanniel  Romilly  had  tried  to 
alter  these  unjust  laws,  and  had  abolished  hanging  as  a  [)unishment 
for  pocket-picking,  and  after  his  death  Sir  James  Mackintosli  took 
up  the  work.     At  last  in  1.S24  Peel  succeeded  in  doing  away  with 
the  ])unishmert  of  death  for  more  than  a  hundred  smaller  crimes, 
and  little  by  little  the  laws  were  made  more  just. 

Per]iai)s,  however,  for  the  good  of  tlie  wliole  nation,  the  most 

useful  reforms  were  those  made  by  Iluskisson  in  the  laws  which 

were  crij)]iling  the  trade  of  the  country.     The  Navigation  Laws  of 

Cromwell  were  still  in  force,  which  gave  all  the  carrying  trade  to 

Knglish.  shij'S,  and  put  heavy  duties  on  all  goods    })rouglit  in  by 

foreign  vessels.     This  might  answer  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  other 

countries  retaliated  and  laid  lieavy  duties  on  goods  brought  to  them 

in     English   ships,    and    in    this  way   trade  was    much    Iiindered. 

Huskissoii    succeeded     in     passing     a     "  l{ecii»rocity 

of  Duties  "    J^ill,   by  which  English   and  foreign  ships      <!tT)ut'ics"^ 

had    e<iual    advantages    in  England  whenever   foreign      ''"'''  ^^^^• 

nations  would  do  the  same  by  English  vessels  coming  to  tlieir  ports. 

He   also  reduced   the   duties  on  silk  and  wool,  so  as  to  make  them 

more  just  both  for  the  growers  and  the  manufacturers  ;  jiiul  at  the 

same    time   he   caused   those   Acts    to    be    rei)ealed    whicli  allowed 

m;igist)-ates  to  fix  the  wages  of  workmen,  and  wliich  i)revented  men 

who    were  seeking  work  from  travelling  to  ditt'erent  parts  of  the 

comitry.      He  liatl  great  ditliculties  in  carrying  these  measures,  for 

the  meivhants,  manufaetur«'rs,  woid-growers,  ;ind  even 

tiie    workmen,  each   cried  out  liecause  the  achantai'o    /^'■''^*'^  l^e- 
,       '  .       .  ,  ^       forms,   1824. 

was  not  all  on  their  side.     But  in  tlu!  end  the  tradcn-s 

found  their  trade  doubled,  and  the  workmen  that  they  could  maku 
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better  bargains,  wliile  the  public  bought  their  goods  at  a  fairer 
price. 

4.  Commercial  CrisiSt — At  first,  however,  these  good  effects 
were  counteracted  by  the  sudden  increase  of  trade  witli  all  countries 
as  soon  as  they  had  settled  down  after  the  war,  and  especially  with 
the  new-freed  South  American  colonies  of  Brazil  and  Mexico.  As 
usual,  every  one  flocked  in  to  make  a  profit,  joint-stock  companies 
were  started,  money  was  invested  in  all  kinds  of  foolish 
Speculation  schemes,  sTich  as  a  company  of  milk-maids  to  milk  the 
sudden  in-    wild  Cattle  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  make  butter,  which 


crease  of 
trade,  lS2i. 


the  inhabitants  did  not  care  for  when  it   was  made. 

The  speculation  was  almost  as  wild  as  at  the  titne  of 

the  South  Sea  bubble.     Then  after  about  a  year  the  reaction  came. 

Between  sixty  and  seventy  banks  stopped  payment  in  six  weeks, 

and  the  panic  was  imly  checked  I)}'  the  Government  coining  sovereigns 

at  the  rate  of  150,000  a  day,  and  persuadhig  the  Bank  of  England 

to  advance  money  to  the  merchants  on  the  security  of  their  g(;ods. 

The  depression  which  followed  brought  great  distress  to  the  middle 

.     and  lower  classes.     The  poor  were  once  more  at  the 
Scarcity  of  .  ,  . 

foi  d,  1825,     ponit  of  starvation,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  they 

broke  out  into  riots,  smashed  machinery,  and  clamoured 
so  lustily  for  food  that  at  last  the  Government  ordered  foreign  corn 
to  be  let  in  below  the  legal  price.  There  was  not  enough  in  the 
docks  to  do  much  good,  but  the  little  relief  it  gave,  made  men  begin 
to  see  how  cruel  it  was  to  shut  out  foreign  corn  from  the  peoj>le 

merely  to  raise  the  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
duti^-s^  mi*^  and  landl»»rds.  In  1828,  when  Huskisson  was  Secretary 
corn,  1828.  ^^^Y  the  Colonies,  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  duty 
on  corn  fell  as  the  price  rose,  and  rose  as  the  price  fell,  so  as  to  press 
less  heavily  on  those  who  bought  in  scarce  seasons.  This  was  called  a 
"sliding  scale"  of  duties,  and  was  the  first  step  towards  free  trade 
in  corn,  which  was  not  yet  t<j  come  for  another  weary  eighteen 
years. 

5.  Emigration. — Meanwhile  the  distress  had  another  very 
important  efiect;  the  want  of  work  and  of  food  led  tiieGovermnent 
to  think  of  helping  people  to  go  to  the  colonies.     Since  the  beginning 
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of  the  century  sums  lia«l  boon  given  from  timo  to  time  to  assist 
paupers  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  5000  people  had  been  sent  to 
the  Cape  in  1814  ;   and  now,  wlien  working  men  and 
labourers  cried  out  for  more  work  than  could  be  found    l'^""j-^';^>^t'0". 
at  home,  the  Colonial  Office  began  as  part  of  its  business 
to  attend  to  emigration.     Very  little  was  done  at  first,  but  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  incpiire  into  the  matter,  and  the  reixTt  which 
was  made  to  Parliament  encouraged  many  to  emigrate  at  their  own 
expense.     In  1820  as  many  as  l.'{,(i(X)  people  went  to  Canada,  the 
Cape,  and  Australia,  and  the    numbers    from    tliat    time    always 
increased  in  years  of  scarcity  at  home.     Thus  a  "greater  Britain"' 
began  to  grow  up  beyond  the  seas. 

5.  Fouiidiition  of  A'.istraliaii  Colonies.— In  Australia, 
Nkw  South  \\  at.es  had  already  become  a  flourishing  colony.  In 
1S()3  Lieutenant  M'Ar;hur  had  bought  Merino  sheep  at  the  Cape, 
and  had  settleil  as  the  lirst  "squatter"  on  the  large  open  tracts  of 
New  South  Wales.  In  1810  Cohniel  Macquarie,  who  was  sent  out 
as  governor  t)f  the  cimvict  settlement,  saw  that  the  best  way  to 
govern,  was  to  give  freedom  to  those  convicts  who  earned  a  good 
character,  and  he  employed  them  in  making  roads  and  opening  up 
the  country  around  ^<y  lin'ii.  In  1822,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  took  his  phice,  many  free  emigrants  had 
already  made  their  home  in  the  coh  ny.  Then  came  the  bad  times 
of  1820,  and  niunbers  more  Hockt  d  out.  The  rich  pastures  to  the 
north  of  New  South  Wales  were  th<'n  tirst  peopled  arotuid  the 
convict  settlement  of  Jirishcme,  and  ilius  fehe  colony  arose  which, 
when  it  was  divided  off  from  New  South  Wales  in  l^o*)  was  called 
Queensland.  After  some  time  Eastern  Australia  became  so 
prosperous  that  the  pe<»ple  refused  any  longer  to  receive  convicts, 
who  were  for  the  future  sent  to  U  esteun  Ai'stkalia  which  had 
been  colonised  since  1829,  but  <lid  not  flituiish  because  of  bad 
nianaLfement.  These  were  the  only  Australian  colonies  in  (jleoruu 
IV. 's  reign,  except  that  free  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  the  convict 
island  of  Van  Ditmen's  Land,  now  called  Tasmania.  But  lookinif 
(iU  a  little  farther,  we  Hnd  towards  the  end  of  William  IV. 's  reign 
a  settlement  called  South  AusjKalia  being  formed,  its  capital 
beiiig  named  Adelaide,  after  William  IV. 's  queen  ;  while  iu  1835  a 
19 
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body  of  men  settled  on  the  shores  of  Port  PhiJip,  and  called  their 
first  town  Melbuuriw,  after  the  Prime  Minister  of  that  day.  In  185J 
this  last  settlement  was  divided  off  from  New  South  Wales  and 
called  Victoria,  after  the  Quetn.  The  earliest  of  these  settlements 
were  only  in  their  infancy  in  the  troubled  year  of  182G,  but  it  was 
pa-^tly  the  distress  and  suffering  of  that  time  which  led  so  many  to 
venture  into  new  lands  where  labour  met  with  a  better  return. 

t 

/  Y.  Repeal  of  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  18«8.— The  next 

year,  1827,  Lord  Liverp(»ol,  a  prudent  and  able,  though  not  a  brilliant 
statesman,  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  for  fifteen  years,  had  a 
stroke  of  palsy  and  resigned  ;  and  people  hoped  that  Canning,  who 
took   his   place,  would   do   much    for   England.     But 
Canning,      unfortunately  Canning  too  fell  ill,  and  died,  and  after 
a  short  interval,  during  which  Lord  Goderich  was  Prime 
Minisi   r,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became  head  of  the  Government. 
If  this  had  happened  a  few  years  earlier,  it  would  have  been  very 
bad  for  the  country,  for  Wellington  was  a  better  general  than  states- 
man, and  would  have  liked  to  rule  Parliament  as  he 
toJ^s  aSii-    ruled  an  army.     But  Canning,  though  dead,  had  left 

ist.ration,      behind  him  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  iustice  which  could 
1S28-1830. 

not  be  checked,  and  during  Wellington's  administration 

two  great  measures  were  passed  in  spite  of  his  wishes.  The  first 
was  the  repeal  of  the  "Test  and  Corporation  Acts,"  which  for  nearly 
150  years  had  prevented  dissenters  from  holding  offices  in  towns  or 
under  Government,  except  by  a  special  Act  passed  each  year.  In 
1828  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  and  carried  the  repeal  of  these 
oppressive  laws.  The  second  was  the  "Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation B' J."  Since  1817  Roman  Catholics  had  been  allowed  to  enter 
the  army  and  navy.  It  was  clear  that  they  could  not  long  be  shut 
out  of  Parliament,  but  though  two  Bills  were  passed  in  the  House  of 

.  ..        Commons  to  admit  them  as  members,  the  Lords  always 
Catholic  ,  P      ,        T^ 

Association,    threw   them   out.       A   large   number   of   the   Roman 

Catholics  were  Irish,  and  in  1823  a  "  Catholic  Associa- 
tion" had  been  formed  in  Ireland,  whose  leader,  Daniel  O'Connell,  | 
was  a  clever,  eloquent   barrister.     But  the   disputes  between  the 
Association  and  the  Orangemen    were   so   bitter  that  in  1825  the 
Association  was  suppressed  for  three  years,  and  though  Sir  Francis 
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Burdett  passed  another  Bill  to  relieve  die  Roman  r'atholics,  the  Lords 
threw  it  out,  and  nothini,'  was  done.     At  last,  when  Canning  died,  the 
Irish,  who  knew  thai  Wellington  and  I'eel  were  both  against  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  grew  very  restless.     O'Connell 
was  elected   memlier  for   Clai-e   in   June  1828  by  an     o'(  (.miell, 
enormous  nmuber  of  votes.     He  coidd  not  take  liis  seat         *^"^" 
because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  yet  (iovernment  knew  he  ccmld  bo 
elected  again  and  again,  and,  moreover,  that  he  would  i>ersuade  the 
Irish  to  elect  Romau  Catholic  meuibers  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

\8.  Catholic  Eiiiaiicipation  Bill,  IStJIK— The  (juesticm  could 
no  longer  be  put  aside.  For  several  months  Parliament  discussed 
it,  and  in  the  end,  March  5,  1821),  the  Roman  Catholic  Emanci[)ation 
Bill  being  again  passed  in  the  House  of  Counuons,  the  Lords  gave 
way.  A  few  years  later,  in  IH.'i.'i,  another  Act  enabled  Quakers  and 
others  who  thought  it  wrong  to  take  an  oath  to  ajffirm  instead  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1858  that  all  injustice  was  removed,  by  the  oath 
being  so  altered  as  to  alhnv  Jews  also  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

As  soon  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  passed, 
O'Connell  was  again  elected  for  Clare,  and  took  his  seat. 

^j  §.  William   IV.— In  June  1830  George  IV.  died.     His  death 

made  very  little  change   excej)t  that  his  ])rother   William   IV.,  a 

simple,  genial  sailor,  who   "  walked  in  London  streets 

with   his  umbrella  undt-r  his  arm  and  frankly  shook   '^wfnf.li^l'iv^ 

hands  with  old  acrpiaintances,"  was  a  favourite  with 

the  people.     This  was  fortunate,  for  a  fresh  revolution  had  broken 

out  in  France  against  the  king,  Charles  X.,who  had  tried  to  govern 

des[)otically.     (Charles  abdicated  and  came  to  (ireat  Britain,  where 

he  lived  in  Holyrood  Palace  which  William  lent  hint ;  and  his  cousin 

Louis  l*hilippe,  Duke  of  ( )rle;i.ns,  was  made  Cai)tain- 

St'coiid 
General  of    France  and  atierwards  king.     About  the  Frtrich  Utvo- 

same  time  Bi'lgium  l)roke  away  from  Holland,  and  two     "  '""' 

yt'iirs  later  tctok  Iie(»[»old  of  Saxi'-Cobuig,  the  widower  of  Princess 

Charlotte,  to  riM^u  over  them. 

! 

^lO.  Rel'orill  Bill.  All  this  stir  among  other  nations  roused 
the  English  people  to  cry  out  again  for  the  reform  <.)f  Parli:vnunt. 
it   was  evidently  unjust  tliat  large  towns,  such  as  Birmingham, 
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Manchester  and  Leeds,  should  have  no  member  to  speak  for  them, 
and  show  wliat  hiws  were  necessary  for  the  growing  masses  of 
people  living  in  them,  while  owners  of  parks  and  forests,  with  only 
a  few  scattered  villages  here  and  there,  had  control  over  nine  or  ten 
small  boroughs,  and  nominated  for  them  what  members  they 
pleased.  Yet  Wellington  could  not  be  ])ersuaded  to  listen  to  a 
Reform  Bill,  and  spoke  so  strongly  against  it  that  he  became 
extremely  unpopular,  so  that  the  king's  visit  to  the  city  had  to  be 
postponed  because  it  was  not  safe  for  the  duke  to  go  with  him  with- 
out a  powerful  escort.  The  new  Parliament,  elected  as  usual  on  the 
change  of  kings,  had  a  large  number  of  reformers  in  it,  and  William 

IV.  was  so  clearly  on  their  side,  that  Wellington  had 
Wellington     ,  .  -ni  i-i     4.   i.-  u     i  1 

resigns,  Nov.  to  resign.     J^  rom  that  time  he  became  popular  again, 

16,1830.  £j^,j.  ^jjj,  peo])le  hu'ed  their  "Iron  Duke,"  who  had 
fought  for  them  so  bravely,  though  they  did  not  like  his  politics, 
and  many  of  his  political  friends  were  vexed  at  him  for  passing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  He  lived  for  another  twenty- 
two  years,  till  1852,  and  his  bent  form  riding  in  the  park  was 
familiar  to  many  who  had  not  been  born  when  he  fought  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  When  he  died  the  whole  nation  went  into 
mourning,  and  the  touching  respect  shown  at  his  funeral  showed 
how  England  loves  her  great  men. 

Lord  Grey,  the  man  upon  whom  the  king  now  called  in  ]&3()  to 

form  a  Government,  had  never  ceased  for  the  last  foity  years  to  ui'ge 

that  Parliament  should  be  reformed,  and  the  men  he 

chose  as  his  colleagues  were  as  eager  as  himself.     How 

familiar  the  names  are  to  us  !     Lord  Brougham,  Lord 

Melboinne,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  the 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Lansdowne. 

All  these  men    -ave  been  leaders  in  public  life  within  living  memory. 

But  tliere  was  still  a  battle  of  more  than  a  year  to  be  fought  before 

a  reformed  Parliament  could  be  obtained.     The  First 

Bill,         Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  on 

March.  1831.    ^^j.ch  1,  183L     It  was  only  carried  by  one  vote,  (302 

to  301),  and  was  defeated  in    "Committee,"   that   is   wlien   each 

separate  part  of  the  Bill  is  discussed.     Then  the  ministers  persuaded 

the  king  to  dissolve  Parliament,  that  the  people  might  be  able  to 

express  their  wishes  in  the  new  elections. 


Lord  Grey's 
Adniiiiistra- 
tioii. 
1880-1834. 
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What  Mioy  wanted  was  plain  enough.  The  lords,  the  clergy,  and 
the  army  and  navy  were  chiefly  against  the  l'»ill.  Imt  the  manufac- 
turers, th(j  iMlucatod  middle  class,  the  townspiM.ph',  and  tho  workmen, 
who  wanted  luenibors  to  sjjeak  for  them  in  Parliament,  wore  all  for 
reforrii.  Excitement  ran  very  high  ;  "the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,"    was  the  election  cry  ;  and  in 

1  1     1  1      c  1         Sf'corid 

the  end  so  many  reformers  were  eleeted  tliat  the  Second    Rofonn  Hill, 

Reform  Bill  was  carried  through  the  Commons  on  Sept.  ^^^^-  "'  ^'^^'• 

2,  1831,  by  a  majority  of  10<^.(345  to  230).     But  when  Lord  Grey 

brought  it  into  the  House  of  Lords  they  rejected  it. 

Outbursts  of  indignation  came  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and 
meetings  were  held  everywhere  in  support  of  the  Government.     At 
one  large  meeting  in  Birmingham  the  speakers  declared  that  they 
would  pay  no  more  taxes  till  the  Lords  gave  way,  and  serious  riots 
took  place  at  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol.     People  began  to  talk 
gravely  of  the  fear  of  a  revolution.     When  Parliament 
met   in  December  it  was  with  serious  faces,  and  the    Reform  Bill 
Third  Reform  Bill  was  brought  in,  slightly  altered,  and   ^^^^^/^^g^ 
was  passed  on  Dec.  18,  by  the  large  majority  of  162. 
When  the  Lords  still  rejected  it  in  committee  by  a  majority  of  35, 
Lord  Grey  asked  the  king  to  say  that  unless  it  were  passed  he  would 
create  enough  new  peers  to  outvote  the  opposition.     He 
refused  at  first,  but  as  Wellington  could  not  form  a     Lordrpass 
government.  Lord  Grey  had  his  way,  and  several  Lords   jjjj^^^'/j'32. 
who  were  against  reform,  seeing  that  opposition  was 
useless,  stayed  away  on  the  next  occasion,  so  that  the  Bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  84  (100  to  22). 

By  this   Bill  fifty-six  small  boroughs,  which  had  111  members 

between  them,  had  to  give  them  up  altogether,  and  thirty  others  had 

only  one  member  instead  of  two.      Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis 

lost  two.     The  143  seats  which  were  thus  set  free  were 

r  T^      ^      J  Changes 

given  chiefly  to  the  counties  and  large  towns  ot  LngJand,    made  by  the 

and  the  rest  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Householders    Reform  Bill. 

in   boroufdis  paying  a   £10  rental,  and  tenants-at-will  in  counties 

paying  £.50  a   year  ^eiit,  were    given    votes — besides   copyholders 

and  leaseholders  for      'erm  of  years.     The  only  thing  to  be  regretted 

was,  that  the  reform,  instead  of  being  freely  granted,  when  it  was 


/ 
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cleai  that  justice  required  it,  was  so  long  delayed.     It  was  during 
this  strui't'le  for  reform  that  the  names  of  Coyinkrvative 
Hervlvive      ^*'^  those  who  wished  to  keep  to  the  old  laws,  and  Liberal 
Liherai,  and    f,,p  those  who  wished  to  give  freely  what  the  people 
asked,  took  the  place  of  the  old  names  Tory  uuA  Whig  ; 
the  name  of  Radical  had  si)rung  up  long  before,  in  1819,  when, 
during  the  riots  and  distress  after  the  war,  a  body  of  men  in  Parlia- 
ment  wished  to  go  to  the  root  of    things  and  make  thorough 
reforms. 

1.1.  Important  Acts  and  Reforms.— For  the  next  five  years 
the  Liberals  had  the  chief  powc  in  Parliament  except  for  a  few 
months,  from  Nov.  1834  to  April  1835,  when  there  was  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  under  Sir  Robert  Petd.     During  these  five  years 
many  useful  reforms  which  hud  been  begun  before  were  completed 
and  others  introduced.     The  victory  was  at  last  gained  for  which 
Wilberforce  had  struggled  so  long.     An  Act  was  passed 
slavery,      abolishing  slavery  in  all  the  English  dmninions,  and  a 
Autr.  30, 1833.  y^,,^j,  ^f^.yj.^  ^yg  31^  1334^  ^^H  g].^^^,g  belonging  to  British 

subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  free,  though  they  remained 
till  1838  apprenticed  to  their  old  masters.  Wilberforce,  who  was 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  lived  long  enough  to  hear  that  the  Bill  had 
passed  the  second  reading,  and  then  died,  thankful  that  his  work 
had  succeeded.  The  English  nation  had  to  pay  twenty  million 
pounds  to  compensate  the  owners  who  lost  their  slaves,  but  the 
money  was  well  spent. 

That  same  year,  1833,  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

succeeded  in  passing  Acts  which  protected  the  children  who  worked 

in  factories  from  overstrain  and  ill-treatment,  and  an  annual  grant 

of  public  money  was  first  established  to  be  given  to  those  schof)ls 

which  were  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor.     Thirty 

Factory  and  i     i      i  i  •  •      -,nn-,  r  ■, 

Education     thousand  pounds  had  been  given  in  1831  for  education 

Acta,  1833.  -^  Ireland.  In  this  year  too  the  trade  with  the  East 
Indies  was  thrown  open  to  all  merchants. 

In  1834,  the  poor-law  was  altered,  not  before  it  was  necessary. 

New  Poor-     The  old  poor-law  had  become  a  very  heavy  burden. 

Law,  I8:i4.  rpj^g  jjjg  ^^^  reckless  were  living  upon  those  indus- 
trious and    saving   workers  who  paid  the    poor-rate.     The   new 
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|»of)r-lftw  ordered  vvorkhousos  to  bo  built  all  ovor  Enj^land,  and 
oblif,M'd  thoso  who  could  not  keep  themselves  and  their  families  to 
go  into  the  workhouse,  unless  there  was  some  very  good  reason  for 
giving  them  money  in  their  own  homes.  By  this  cluuige  the  rates 
wero  less  heavy,  wages  rose,  and  the  labouring  classes  were  better 
otl".  The  number  of  paupers  has  from  that  time  steadily  diminished, 
so  that  there  are  not  now  half  as  many  compared  to  the  population 
as  there  were  Hfty  years  ago. 

In  18.'i5,  when  Lord  Melbourne  was  Prime  Minister,  the  govern- 
ment of  towns  was  reformed.     The  mayer  and  aldermen  were  for 
the  future  (except  in  the  city  of  London)  elected  by     ^^^,5^,1    . 
the  ratepayers  of  the  town,  and  the  town  councils  were      Reform, 
obliged  to  publish  accounts  of  the  public  money  they 
spent.     In  18o(J  a  bill  was  passed  causing  all  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  to  be  registered  at  tiie  oflice  of  a  Registrar-Cienoral,  and 
allowing  dissenters  to  bo  married  in  their  own  chapels  or  before 
tlie  registrar  of  the  district. 

Wliile  all  these   reforms   were    being   made  in   Parliament,  the 
nation  outside  had  not  been  standing  still.     In  1816,  only  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  London  was  lirst  lighted  by  gas.     This 
did  more  to  prevent  robbery  and  violence  in  the  streets 
than  all  the  hanging  had  done  ;  and  when,  in  1829,  Sir      ^poiS^ 
Robert  Peel  had  abolished  the  old  watchmen,  and  in- 
troduced policemen,  (long  called  "Peelers"  and  "Bobbies"  after 
his  name),  the  streets  became  comparatively  safe  both  by  day  and 
night.     The  roads,  too,  all  over  England  and  Scotland  were  greatly 
improved  by  the  new  system,  introduced  by  a  blind 
Scotchman    named    Mac  Adam,    of    makmg    them  ot        jj^j^jg 
broken  stone  after  a  sound   foundation  had    been  ob- 
tained.     Vi*"'!!  these  tnacadamhvd  roads  coaches  could  run  ten  or 
tv/elve   miles   an  liour,  instead  of  crawling  along  as  formerly,  and 
carriages  and  waggons  no  longer  sank  wheel-deep  in  the  mud. 

Lastly,  the  first  great  Englisli  railway  was  opened  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  George  Ste[)henson,  the  son  of  a    opgninsr  of 
poor  collier,  who  had  risen  tt)  be  a  leading  engineer,     ^^nSan- 
had    triumphed     over    all   dilhculties,     and    made    a    cheater  Rail- 
locomotive    engine,    which  moved  a  train  at  the  rate     ^*^' 
of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  along  a  line   of   rails    which   he  had 
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carried  even  across  a  famous  bog  called  the  Chafc  Moss.  One  sad 
event,  liowover,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  grand  day  of  opening. 
Hiiskissoii,  who  had  done  so  much  fi^r  fcinglisli  tnide,  got  t>ut  of  his 
coin[)artnu^nt  to  speak  to  the  Duke  of  \V  ellington,  from  whom  he 
had  long  been  estninged.  As  he  st;)od  at  the  dvH)r  of  the  Duke's 
carriage,  a  train  came  uf*  on  the  other  track,  a:id  he  wa.H  struck 
down  and  killed.  Probably,  however,  Huskisson  himself  would 
have  reckonoil  his  own  death  a  small  thing  in  comiJarison  with  the 
great  benetii;  thut  day  first  gave  to  the  country.  jNIachinery  and 
steam,  which  had  for  some  time  i»ast  been  the  servants  of  man  in 
the  worksh'i)),  the  mine  and  the  mariufactory,  were  now  brought 
inti»  play  to  carry  his  goods  far  and  wide  by  land  and  sea. 

These  advances  caused  the  upper  and  middle  classes  to  grow 
more  and  more  wealthy,  and  with  gnviter  wealth  came  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds  in  the  streets,  Iniildings,  and  otiier  ariangements 
of  all  the  great  towns.  The  markets  of  London  were  rebuilt,  the 
streets  better  i)aved  and  made  more  cleanly.  Regent's  Park  was 
laid  out,  Hyde  ParV.  and  St.  James'  Park  were  replanted  and  nuide 
healthy  l)reathing  places  among  the  crowded  thoroughfares.  The 
Zoological  Gardens  were  opened   in  1828.      University  College  and 

King's  College  were  fomided.     Last,  but  not  least,  the 

care   of   the  heii»less  receiveil  attention,   and  a  large 

asylum  was  built  at  Ilanwell,  where  poor  lunatics 
lived  comfortably  and  were  kindly  treated,  instead  of  being  chained 
down  and  neglected  as  formerly. 

Now,  too,  men  who  had  wealth  to  spare  began  to  thirst  after 
more  knowledge  and  to  wish  to  give  it  to  others.      In  182Ji  the  first 

'*  Mechanics'  Institute  '  was  foiuided  in  London  by  a 
„  ''."'^^  ,  body  of  gentlemen,  of  whom  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  the 
lii-titute,       chief.     Other  towns   followed  the  example,  and  while 

(Jovernment  was  givuig  grants  for  eciucatnig  cuu- 
dren,  these  institutes  were  giving  instruction  to  grown-up  workmen 
in  the  evening  hours.     Soon  it  was  found  that  books  were  needed 

which  these  men  could  read,  and  in  1825  Lord 
it^^'^r  e      Brougham  and  others  founded  the  "Society  for  the 

Dillusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  which  published 
simple  and  cheap  works  on  history,  science  and  other  subjects.     In 
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IS.%,  the  revenue  stamp  on  newspapers  was  reduced  to  one  penny, 
H"  that  ncwsjiaper  reading  was  much  more  widely  spread. 

B2.  Siifferiiiju:  of  the  Working  Classes.    And  yet,    witli 

all  these  increased  advantages  for  tlie  upper  class  of  tlie  working 
people,  the  poorer  classes  both  in  town  and  country  remained  un- 
healthy miserable,  ignitratit,  and  often  in  great  distress  ;  and  in 
JS;;7,  when  William  IV.  <lie(i,  there  was  great  suffering  and  dis- 
content in  England.  The  tiuth  is  that  when  great  changes  are  made 
there  is  always  suffering  for  a  time,  and  it  falls  chiefly  (.n  those 
who  are  poorest  and  leas',  able  to  change  quickly  with  the  altered 
conditions.  In  the  twenty  years  of  peace  over  which  we  liave  now 
pa.ssed  things  had  advanced  very  rapidly.  The  sudtlen  outburst  of 
trade,  the  use  of  machinery,  the  invention  of  railways  were  all  in 
the  end  great  blessings  to  the  very  poorest.  liut  for  the  monu-nt 
they  threw  many  out  of  work,  by  altering  tlie  places  where  lalxiur 
was  wanted,  and  the  kind  of  labour  to  be  done,  so  that  wages  were 
often  actually  lower  and  less  easy  to  earn  than  i)efore.  Food  was 
still  very  dear,  and  the  rates  very  high,  for  the  changes  in  the  jioor- 
law  liad  not  yet  done  much  to  take  the  burden  oft  the  iiulustrious 
workmen,  while  those  who  had  depended  on  the  outdoor  relief  given 
under  the  old  law.  were  of  course  badly  off.  The  labourers  on  the 
farms  could  scarcely  buy  barley  or  rye  bread,  while  meat,  except  a 
/ittle  salt  pork,  never  came  within  their  homes,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  people  only  just  kept  their  families  from  stai'vation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

ENGLAND    AND    HER    COLONIES, 

1 .  Victoria. — At  five  o'clock  on  the  early  morning  of  June  20, 
1837,  tlie  young  Princess  Victoria  was  awakened  a'oni  sleep  to 
receive  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  came  to  tell  her  that  she  was  Queen  of  England.  She  had  only 
celebrated  her  eighteenth  birthday  a  month  before,  but  she  had 
been  carefully  trained  to  be  self-reliant  and  conscientious,  thought- 
ful for  others,  and  strict  in  the  [)erforuiance  of  duty.  As  she  was 
the  only  child  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III., 
whose  elder  sons  had  no  heirs,  it  had  long  been  known  that  she 
would  succeed  to  the  throne  ;  and  England  owes  a  deep  debt  to  the 
widtiwed  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  in  quiet  seclusion  so  brought  up 
her  young  daugiit  "  that  she  became  a  jtist  ruler,  a  sympathising 
queen,  a  loving  wite,  a  pure  and  noble  example,  a  sovereign  who, 
after  fifty-three  years  of  rule,  reigns  not  only  in  name,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  her  subjects. 

As  the  laws  of  Hanover  required  a  male  heir  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  that  country  now  became  separated  from  the  English  Crown, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Queen's  uncle,  became 
King  of  Han<»ver.  This  was  a  great  advantage,  for  now 
at  last  England  was  free  from  any  possessions  in  Europe 
which  were  likely  to  involv^;  her  in  foreign  (juarrels,  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  only  serious  wars  during  the  next 
fifty  years  arose,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  our  possessions  in 
India  and  Africa.  Our  history  during  this  time  deals  chieHy  with 
atti'uipts  to  make  our  laws  just  and  wist;  at  home,  and  to  give  good 
government  to  our  colonies. 

2.  Itelielliciii  ill  €aiia<lti,  1W37.— The  first  question  which 
sprang  up  was  that  of  Canada.  This  country  was  dividol  by  I'itt 
in  IT'.'l  into  two  ])rovinces.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  each  with  a 
governor  and  Council  ajijiointed  by  the  Crown,  and  an  assembly 
elected  by  tho  people.     The   .system  did  not  work  well  either  in 
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tapper  or  Tiovver  Canada,  becauso  the  Council  and  riovornmoiit  wore 

not  responsihlc  to  the  people,  and  the  Assembly  had  not  full  control 

of  the  revenues  and  tliu  exi»enditure.     Great  ditlicultitK  arost?,  which 

ended   in  a   rebellion    in  Lower  Canada,  which  spread   into  rp[)ur 

Canada  in  IH.'i",  just  as  the  (lueen  came  to  the  throne.     The  country 

was  put  under  martial  law,  and  the  Earl  of  Durham,  a 

very  able  and  upright  man,  was  sent  out  as  Oovernor- 

(Jenural  to  report  on    ihv   best   way  of  remedyinix  the     fJ^venmr- 

..,.,.  ,      ,       "^  ,  ,      (JeMoral.1838. 

evils  existinj,'.      I  iiturrunately  he   not   only  reported, 

but  acted  veiy  much  on  his  own  authority,  in  settling  difficulties 
and  restoring  order.  The  Government  at  home  sent  out  a  sharp 
rebuke,  which  so  irritated  him  that  he  resigned  and  came  back, 
without  waiting  for  ])ei-niission.  He  died  in  July  1840  a  dis- 
appointed man. 

Nevertheless  his  scheme   was  adopted,  and,  moreover,  laid  the 

foundation  for  all  the  free  constitutions  which  England    ,,       .^    . 

^  Constitution 

has  given  to  her  new  colonies.     The  two  Canadas  were     ot  Cdiadi, 

united  in   1840  and  allowed  to  govern  tliemselves,  all 

their  otticials  being  responsible   to  an   Up[)e»'  and  Lower  House, 

answi'riiig  to  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Connnons.     The  only  hold 

which  Phigland  still  ke[)t  was  by  ai»[)ointing  a  (i»»vernor-(Jeneral  to 

represent    the    Queen.     Twenty-seven  years  later,   in 

_,,,,,.,.,  XT       It  l>oiniiiion 

lH<)/,all  tlie  liritisli  possessions  ni  iNorth  America  were     ,,f  Cm   la, 

allowed  to   join  Canada  in  one  great  federation,  called  '  "' 

the  ''Dominion  of  Canada.'  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
joined  in  18(>7  ;  Hiidsons  Day  Territory  was  accpiired  and  Mani- 
toba was  formed  in  1870;  liritish  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward's 
lslan(\  joined,  the  one  in  1871,  and  the  other  in  187;> ;  so  that  now 
a  (Country  of  .'},. ■"•00,000  scpiare  miles  forms  ono  grand  Dominion 
under  tlu'  liritish  Ciowu,  and  one  l"Ug  line  of  rail,  the  Canadian 
|*aeilie  Uailway,  opened  in  188(),  eairiis  tin;  travt'lK-r  from  Nova 
►S(i>tia  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  Dritish  Columbia  on  the 
I'acilic,  without  ever  leaving  IJritish  .soil.  Newfoundland  is  now 
the  I'uly  North  American  Jiritish  colony  which  has  not  joined  the 
l>ouunion. 

:{.  liiV4'illi<»ii««  iiiKl  RcroriiiK. — This  history  of  this  new 
country  has  curried  us  all  through  N'ieiinia's  ri^ign,  for  this  great 
railway  was  only  linished  in  1880.      W'c  must  n«»w  go  back  to  the 
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beginning,  and  see  wliat  r.ipid  advances  wore  made  during  the  first 

few  years  in  the  old  country.      In  1837  the  first  electric 

tol.maph,     telegraph  was  patented  by  Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  and 

used  oil  tile  lilackwall  railway.     In  1<S,'W  ship.s  worked 

entirely  by  Htt-ani  crossed  from  Eni^land  to  New  York,  carrying  cojii 

enough  for  the  whole  voyage  ;    and  in   l.S;>{)  Mr.   Hill,  afterwards 

Sir  Rowland  Hill,  persuaded  the  Government  to  carry 

posia-ie,       ont  his  scheme  for  a  i)enny  jiostage  all  over  the  United 

1839-1840.      Kiiiu,|,)ii,.     This   was  a  grand   step,  for  hitherto  the 

people,  who  could  best  all'ord  to  i)ay,  namely,  members  of  Parliament, 

had  the  right  of  fraid<ing  their  own  and  their  friends'  letters, — that 

is,  of  putting  their  name  on  the  envelope  and  sending  the  letter  free 

of  cost ;  while  the  [joor  man  had  to  pay  from  sixpence  to  one  shilling 

and   fourpence   to  send  a  letter  to  the  country,  according  to  the 

distance.     In   1830  a  i)o.stage   of  four[)ence  for  half  an  ounce  whs 

introduced,  and  (tn  Jan.  10,  J 840,  a  letter  could  go  to  any  part  of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  one  penny 

\  4.  Rise  of  the  €liartists.— Still  the  early  part  of  this  reign 
was  not  without  its  troul)les.  'Jhe  poorer  class,  as  we  have  seen, 
•were  scarcely  able  to  live,  and  reforms  were  much  needed,  lint  tlio 
ministers  had  such  a  small  majority  in  the  new  Parliament,  elected 
on  the  (.^)ueen's  accessi»»n,  that  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  pass 
fresh  measures,  and  jisLord  Melbourne  was  an  easy-going  man,  who 
always  wanted  to  "let  things  alone,"  the  people  th(»ught  lie  was 
teaching'  their  young  sovereign  to  be  careless  about  their  distress. 
Moreover,  the  workmen  were  discontented  because  the  slu)p-keepers 
h.id  been  given  votes  for  members  of  Parliament,  and  they  had  not. 
Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  Queen's  coronation,  which  took  place 
June  28,  1838,  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  Biruiingham,  and  a 
declaration  was  drawn  up,  called  by  O'Connell  the  "People's 
Charter."  It  asked  for  six  reforms.  1.  For  all  men  to  have  votes  ; 
2  For  a  fresh  Parliament  to  be  elected  every  year  ;  3.  For  voting 
by  ballot  ;  4.  That  a  man  might  sit  in  Parliament  without  having 
land  of  hit.  own  ;  5.  That  members  (  f  Parliament  should  be  paid;  H. 
That  the  country  should  be  divided  into  equal  electoral  districts. 
Num>)ers  3  and  4  of  these  demands  have  since  become  law,  and  so 
xuaiiv  men  are  now  allowed  to  have  votes  that  the  first  clause  is 
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Almost  satisfied  ;  so  .also  is  the  sixth  clause  by  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1885.  The  "  Chartists,"  as  those  were  called  who  signed  the 
Charter,  did  great  mischief  by  exciting  riots  in  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Newport,  and  other  places. 

5.  Allti-€orn-Law  League.— Meanwhile  a  small  knot  of 
thouMitful  men  were  discussing  how  to  attack  the  real  evil  which 
oppressed  the  country.  On  Sept.  18,  18;W,  a  meeting  was  hchl  in 
Manchester,  and  an  Association  formed  to  press  on  the  Government 
to  take  the  duties  off  foreign  corn.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  of  which  the  chief  leaders  were  Richard 
Cobtlen,  a  clear-headed,  upright  cotton-printer  of  Manchester,  and 
his  friend  John  Bright,  who  was  a  carpet  manufacturer  at  Rochdale. 
For  the  next  five  yoars  these  two  nien,  and  those  who  worked  with 
them,  taught  the  public  by  pamphlets,  lectures,  and  speeches  how 
unjust  these  corn-laws  were  t(»\vards  the  poor.  For  if,  by  o{)ening 
the  ports  and  letting  in  foreign  corn,  the  poor  man  could  buy  his 
bread  for  half  the  price,  then  the  other  half,  which  he  had  to  pay 
because  the  ports  were  closed,  was  actually  a  tax  levied  on 
him  for  the  farmers'  benefit.  Thus  those  who  were  almost 
starving  were  indirectly  paying  money  to  those  who  were 
well-to-do.  Yet  the  anti -corn-law  lecturers  had  great  difficulty  at 
first  in  persuading  their  bearers,  for  the  landowners  and  farmers 
thought  the  scheme  would  ruin  the  country,  by  making  it  not  woilii 
the  farmer's  while  to  cultivate  his  land,  and  even  the  workingmen 
were  far  more  eager  for  the  Charter  than  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws.  But  the  facts  were  so  clear  and  so  well  put  that  at  last  the 
nation  began  to  be  convinced.  Lord  IMelbourne  had  already 
proposed  a  lower  fixed  duty  on  corn,  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
secure  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  resigned  in  1841,  Sir  Rob(>rt 
Peel,  who  succeeded  him  with  a  Conservative  ministry,  saw  that 
something  must  be  done. 

0.  llarrisiyfO  of*  the  IJiummi.  The  young  Quoon  was  very 
sorry  to  part  with  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  been  a  faithful  adviser 
t(»  her.  But  she  had  now  the  best  of  friends  and  advisers  in  a  good 
husband.  In  Feb.  1840  she  lui'l  married  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  wliom  she  loved  sincerely.     It  was  a  liappy  marriage 
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for  England.  The  Prince,  like  herself,  had  been  educated  to  be 
good  and  true.  Dov<»tod  to  his  wife  and  to  her  people,  he  made  her 
life  happy  by  his  affection  and  support,  and  did  much  for  the 
prosperity  of  England  l)y  encouraging  science  and  art,  and  gathering 
around  him  the  intellectual  men  of  the  time.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  careful  never  to  interfere  between  the  Queen  and  her  people, 
but  put  his  own  ambition  entirely  aside,  and  was  content  to  do 
good  without  seeking  applause. 

1.  Difficulties  sit  Home  and  Abroad.— The  new  ministry 

had  lianl  work  before  them.     O'Connell  as  Lord  May(»r  of  Dublin 

began  in  Ireland  an  agitation  for  Repeal  of  the  Union,  which  was 

only  ended  by  his  arrest   and  trial  in  1843-1844.     Scotland   was 

agitated    by    the    great     dispute    in    the     Presbyterian    Church, 

which  led  to  the   "Free  Kirk"  being  established  in  1843.     The 

Chartists  were  holding  meetings  all  over  the  country, 
Opium  war  ,      i     ,  ■  .       ^,  .  . 

with  China,    and  there  had    been  a  war  gonig  on  m  Cluna  smce 

'u-  8  -.      1839^  because  British  traders  sold  opium  to  the  Chinese 

against  the  wish  of  their  Government.     This  war  came  to  an  end  in 

1842,  but  before  it  was  over,  terrible  news  came  from  India  of  a 

massacre  of  a  whole  British  force  in  Afghanistan. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  English  had  been  gradually  annexing 

more  and  more  of  India,  till  only  the  l*unjab  and  Afghanistan  (.see 

Map  YI.)   lay  between   them  and  those  parts  of   Asia  where   the 

Russians  had  great  influence.      The   English  Govern- 
Disasters  in  o      •  i    .i  i      t-»        • 

Af{,'hanistan,   ment  had  always   been  afraid  that  the  Russians  would 

make  an  alliance  with  the  Afghans  and  attack  India; 
and  to  prevent  this  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  sent,  in  1837,  to 
Kabul  to  make  a  conuiiercial  treaty  with  the  Afghans.  While  he 
was  there  it  was  suspected  that  the  Afghan  chief,  Dost  Muhammad 
Khan  wa.«»  intriguing  with  the  Russians,  and  Lord  Auckland,  then 
(lOvernor-General  of  India,  very  unwisely  sent  an  army,  deposed 
Muhaunnad,  and  put  anotlier  chief  in  his  place.  The  result  was 
that  the  Afghans — a  fierce,  warlike  and  treacherous  peoj)le — mur- 
dered Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  and  six  weeks  later  Sir  W.  Macnaugh- 
ten  also,  who  wjis  treating  with  them.  After  this  General  Elpliin- 
stone  could  no  longer  hold  his  pt)sition  at  Kabul,  and  detennined  to 
return  to  India,  haying  received  a  promise  from  Akbar  Khan,  the 
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Afj^lian  chief,  that  the  army  should  be  allowed  to  retreat  safely.  In 
spite,  however,  of  this  promise,  the  Afghans  hid  thoiusolves  on  the 
rocks  on  e;ich  side  of  the  Koord  Kabul  Pass,  and  picked  off  the 
soldiers  below  as  they  marched  by  It  was  a  terril)lo  story,  and 
only  one  man.  Dr.  Brydon,  escaped  to  tell  it,  and  arrived  half  dead 
at  the  fortress  of  Jollalabad,  which  was  held  by  Sir  Kobert  Sale, 
between  Koord  Kabul  and  the  Khyber  Pass.  En<i;luud,  it  is  true, 
avenged  the  insult,  and  an  army,  under  (leneral  Pollock  and  Sir 
R.  Sale,  retook  Kabul,  and  rescued  the  women  and  children  who 
had  been  left  behind.  But  4500  regular  troops  and  12,(XJ0  camp 
followers  lay  murdered  in  the  awful  pass,  and  English  power  in  the 
East  had  received  a  severe  blow. 

Added  to  these  disasters  abroad  there  were  financial  difficulties  at 
home.     Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  had   left  the  Treasury  with  a 
debt  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  which  had  to  be  made  good,  and  to 
meet  this  difficulty  Peel  d«itermined  to  levy  an   "  income-tax,"  by 
which  everyone  who  had  more  than  £150  a  year  should 
give  so  much  in  the  pound  of  their  income  to  the  Gov-    established, 
ernment.     This  tax  was  only  to  last  for  three  years, 
and  not  to  be  more  than  7d.  in  the  pound,  but  in  1845  it  was 
renewed  for  another  three  years,  and  has  never  since  been  taken  off. 
The  highest  it  has  ever  been  was  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound  in  1855-1857, 
and  the  lowest  2d.  in  the  pound  in  1874-1876. 

/ 

*'8.  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.— On  the   other  hand,  Peel 

did  all   he   could   to  reduce   the   duties   on  foreign  imports,    and 

especially  on  corn.     Still,  however,  the  distress  continued,  and  worse 

was  to  follow.      In  1845  the  harvest  failed  in  England,  and  thb 

potato  disease  broke  out  and  destroyed  the  chief  food 

»,,irr<-  1  1.1         1  ixi  .L-  Ha<l  harvest 

of  Ireland.     Jannne  was  close  at  hand,  and  tiie  nation     and  potato 

called  loudly  for  the  ports  to  be  opened  and   foreign    ^''*^'"-'^*^'  ^^•'»- 

corn  to  be  let  in.     Peel,  who  had  beccMiie  gradually  convinced  thai 

Cobden  was   right,  iU)w  proi)oHcd  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the 

duties  on  corn,  and  as  he  could  not  persuade  the  other  ministera  to 

agree  with  him,  ne  resigned  and  advised  the  Queen  to 

call  upon  Lord  .»ohn  Russell,  who  had  written  a  strong      ports'fr'Je 

letter  against  the  corn-laws  to  take  his  place.      What    *''^''">  '^■♦•'•' 

no*"  followed  helps  to  show  the  difficulties  of  {  ,e  Minister,  for 
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Lord  John  Russell   cotild  not  form  a  tninistr}^  because  his   chief 

sup|)orters     L(tr<l   (irey   and     Lord  I'alnurstoii,    who 
Lord  .lohii  -     i     r  i.    "  i       •  i  i  .^ 

Hiixstii  can-    l)otn    wanted    ifee    trade    in    corn,    could  not    a^^ree 

'ministry!'  '*'^<»"*^  foreign  aflairs.  So  the  (,)ueen  asktMl  l»eel  to 
come  hack  to  otHcc,  and  this  is  wliy  tlie  coni-laws  were 
rc'|iealed  by  .;  C^•ilse^viiti\ t-,  and  not  by  a  Liberal  miiiistiM'. 

It  was  soon  known  that  ]\h1  meant  to  bring  in  his  Hill,  and  the 
excitement  all  over  the  country  was  intense,  ('obdt-n  now  at  last 
saw  tilt"  ri'sidt  of  his  labour  ;  at  a  nu'eting  In-ld  at  Manchester  no 
less  than  1'(1(>.(K)0  was  subseribed  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to  help  the 
cause.  On  -Ian.  'J'J,  1.SH5,  Peel  explained  in  an  elo(pient  s[)eech  why 
he  gave  u}t  "  Protection,"  and  ])roposed  to  biing  in  "  Free  Trade,'" 
and  on  June  25  the  Bill  passed  tlie  House  of  Lords,  aiul  the*  corn- 
laws  were  re[»eah'(l.  I'he  duty  was  to  decrease  griulually  till  Feb., 
184M,  when  oidy  a  tixed  duty  of  one  shilling  a  (juarter  remained. 
This  last  shilling  was  taken  oil*  in  1H(>1).  This  was  lY'cl's  last  great 
reform,  for  his  old  friends  were  very  angry  with  him,  and  Disraeli 
(afterwards  Lord  Beaconsfield)  attaeked  him  severely.  A  "  Pro- 
tection '"  party  was  formed  in  Parliament,  and  when  Pet;!  wanted  to 
bring  in  a  "Coercion  Bill"  to  stop  crime  in  Ireland,  this  jiaily 
joined  the  Libe-rals  against  him.  The  very  night  on  which  the 
Lords  ])asst.!d  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  Peel  was  obliged 
to  resigii,  and  Lord  .fohn  Russell  became  Prime  ]\Iinister. 

X 10.  End    of   riiartist  AslfJlfioil.  -  The    next    eight    years, 

from    1840    to    bSi")4,   were   chiefly   remarkabhi    for    four    things — 

tln!  downfall   t^f  thi'  Chartists,  the  aJinexation  of  tin;  Punjab,  the 

discover}'  of  gold  in  the  colonies,  and  tJie  great  Inti-rualional  Fxhibi- 

tion  (»f  IMr)l.      in  1S48  another  revolution  broke  out  in 

stiiu'dV       Paris,    King   L.)iiis    Philippe   fled    to  England,   and   a 

''•"'!;'"'       republic   was  established.      All    FiUrope  was  very   un 

settled.     In   Itiily,  Austria,   and  Prussia,   insurrections 

took  plaee,  and  tlu;  sovereigns  wvra   forced   to  grant  I'arli.iments  to 

their  people.    Tn  Ireland,  when;  there  had  been  a  terrible  famine  in 

|S47,an  t'xtreme   ]tarty  called   the  "Young    Irelanders,"  bn)ke  out 

into  rebellion    tnider  Smith   O'Brien,  but  was  (piickly   suppre.ssed. 

In  England  the  Chartists  thought  they  could   now  agitate  for  their 

Charter      A  petition  was  draw  n  up,  said  to  be  signed  by  uioro  than 
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five  million  people,  and  Feargns  O'Connor,  member  for  Nottingham, 
called  a  monster  meeting  on  Kennington  Common  on  April  10, 1848. 
proposing  to  march  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  present  the  peti- 
tion. Ail  London  was  in  a  panic  ;  the  (Jovernnient  forbade  the 
procession  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stationed  soldiers  out  of  sight 
m  all  parts  of  London,  and  200,000  gentlemen  were  sworn  in  at  the 
different  vestry  halls  as  special  constables  to  i)reve!it  disturl)ance. 
But  the  whole  thing  came  to  nothing.  Oidy  twenty -tive  thousand 
people  asseml)led,  and  the  procession  was  not  formed.  The  j)etition 
was  carried  in  a  cab  to  Westminster,  when  it  was  found  that  there 
were  less  than  two  million  signatures,  and  that  many  of  these  were 
mere  shams.  In  truth,  ever  since  1842,  the  country  had  been 
growing  more  prosperous,  and  the  people  cared  very  little  for 
the  Charter  now  that  they  had  food  to  eat.  From  this  time  no 
more  was  heard  of  the  Chartists. 

The    next    year,    1849,    the     Navigation    laws     were    repealed 

altogether,  and  in  1850  England  lost  one  of  her  best 

T-.      1  1  -11     1  1  I'eath  of 

and  wisest  statesmen.     Sir  Robert  Peel  was  killed  by     sir  R.  reel, 

a  fall  from  his  horse,  much  to  the  grief  and  dismay  of 
the  nation. 


1850. 


10.  Extf'lisioil  of  T<»rrit«ry.— Meanwhile  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  liritish  territories  were  growing.      In  1843  Sir  Charles 
Naitier  coniiuered  the  native  princes  of  Scinde,  and  annexed  that 
jirovinee.     In  1845  and  184U  the  Sikhs,  a  warlike  race  living  in  the 
Punjab,  a   country  nearly  as    big  as    England,   which    lies   to  the 
north-west   of  Hindustan,   quarelled  among  themselves  and  made 
war  upon  the  English  frontier,  causing  serious  trouble.     ^^„„^.j^j,tJQ„ 
At  last,  after  Lord  Gough   had  won  the  l)attle  of  (ioo-     <.f  the  I'un- 
jerat  oji  Feb.  21,  184!>,  the  (Jovernor-General  of  India,      •''^^' 
Lor<l  D.dhousie,  ainiexed   the  whole   province  and  put  it  under  a 
board  (»f  three  men — Col.  Hi-nry  Lawrence,  his   brother  John  Law- 
rence, and  Charles  GrenvilU^  Mansel.    The  linn  and  just  rule  of  the 
two  brothers  soon  won   the   respect  of  the  brave  Sikhs,  who  eight 
years  later  dul  good  service  to  the  English. 

T'he  discovery  of  gold  in  1840  in  California,  which  hr.d  just  become 
a  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1851  in  Victoria,  Australia, 

20 
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was  an  advance  of  quite  a  ditlbrent  kind.     The  question  of  the  effect 

of  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  is  a  very  difficult 

ofgohi,      one,  ahout  which  those  who  know  most  do  not  entirely 

1849-1861,     j^gree.     liut  two  things  are  certain— the  discovery  of 

gold  in  the  colonies  in   1851  made  things  cheaper  at  home,  and  by 

causing  a  great  excitement  led  many  to  emigrate,  not  only  to  the 

gold-fields,  but  to  other  settlements  besides.     The  history  of  the 

colonies  begins  from  this  time  to  be   very  important.     The  (Jape  of 

Good  Hope  C(dony,  thnugh  it  lay  on  the  r<tad  to  India,  advanced  the 

k'ast,  because  the  Dutch  Boers,  who  had  settled  there  before  the 

English  came,  were  always  quarrelling  with  the  natives,  and  involving 

the  English  in  petty  wars.     Still,  in  spite  of  skirmishes 

Constitutioii.  with    Katlirs   and    Zulus,    the   English    territory   was 

iHbo.         increasing.      Natal   had  become  a   British   colony  in 

1848,  and  Cape  Colony  was  given  a  constitution  in  1850,  though  it 

did  not  entirely  manage  its  own  atfairs  till  1874. 

In  Australasia  things  advanced  more  quickly.     The   natives  of 

Australia  were  so  low  and  degraded  that  they  gave  way  rapidly  before 

the  white  men,  while  in  New  Zealand  the  intelligent  Maoris  soon 

became  good  and  peaceable  citizens.     In  1837  Edward 

^"^'oTNesi""    Gibbon   Waketield,   who  was  afterwards   secretary  to 

Ze.ilind,       Lord  Durham  in  Canada,  had  formed  a  company  in 

London  to  colonise  New  Zealand  ;   and  his  brotlur. 

Colonel  Waketield,  went  to  the  north  island  and  settled  a  colony  at 

Port  Nich(»lson,  on  Cook's  Straits,  round  which  grew  uj>  the  province 

of  Wkm.ington.     In  18.'i9  the  English  Government  declared  Now 

Zealand  to  be  a  crown  cohmy,  and  in  1840  the  Maori  chiefs  made 

a    treaty    at    Waitangi,    giving     Great    Britain    the 

Waiti'ingi,     sovereignty  of  the  islands,  while  they  kept  their  own 

^*^^**'         lands  and  forests,  except  where   they  were   paid   for 

them.     The  next  settlement  was  that  of  Aickland  in  the  north, 

close  to  the  Maori  country.     Then  followed  the  settlements  in  the 

south  island, — Nelson  in  1841,  Otaoo  in  1848,  and  Canteubury, 

with  its  ca[)ital  Christchurch,  in  1850.     As  Wakefield's  system  was 

not  to  give  but  to  sell  land  to  settlers,  ushig  the  money  in  making 

roads  and  bridges,  the  early  New  Zealand  colonists  wer^j  chiefly  men 

with  some  savings  to  start  them  in  life.     The  only  great,  checks 

to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  were  the  wars  with  the  M/uiris 
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from      1801      to      1868.        Since    then    the     natives    have    been 

tli()rou<,'hly     friendly    witli    the    English,    and     iiavo 

their    own    Maori    members    in    the    New    Zoahmd    ^^'t2r\  Zn^' 

Parliament. 

Thus  there  were  now  seven  Australasian  colonics— New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  and  the  five  settlements  in  Australia.     In  1850  Lord  John 
Flussell  had  passed  a  Dill  allowing  New  South   Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  to  choose  their  Colonics  Bill. 
own  constitution  under  an  English  governor,  and  in  a         ^^''*" 
few  years  the  others  f(dlowed,  New  Zealand  receiving  hers  in  1852. 
Meanwhile  the  gohl-fever  of  1851  carried  a  long  stream  of  emigranta 
to  these  colonies,  and  set  ijp  the  constant  movement  to  and  fro 
between  them  and  the  old  country,  which,  while  their  government 
was  free,  bound  them  in  heart  and  interest  to  England. 

11.  The  First  Great  Exiiibitioii.— That  same  year,  1851, 
was  the  year  of  the  "Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industries  of  all 
Nations,"  which  Prince  Albert,  then  Prince  Consort,  chieHy  planned 
and  carried  out  in  order  to  give  a  living  picture  of  the  point  which 
industry  had  reached  all  over  the  world,  and  to  encourage  English 
workmen  in  knowing  what  other  nations  could  produce.  The 
Crystal  Palace,  which  now  stands  in  the  grounds  at  Sydenham,  is 
the  same  building  which  Sir  Josei»li  Paxton  erected  for  this  brilliant 
display.  It  was  a  groat  success,  and  was  very  useful  both  then  and 
afterwards  by  leading  t(»  other  exliihitions.  But  instead  of  marking, 
as  many  people  hoped,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  when  wars  would 
ceast  and  natiims  would  only  struggle  with  each  other  in  peaceful 
work,  it  proved  to  be  rather  the  close  of  thirty-live  years  of  peace, 
after  which  came  troubles.  Since  then  many  greater  exhibitiuns 
have  been  held— the  last,  in  1880,  in  Paris,  being  the  most  successful 
of  all.     it  was  held  to  commemorate  the  revolution  of  1789. 

The  Exhibition  had  scarcely  closed  when  all  England  was  alarmed 
by  the  news  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  for  three 
years  President  of  the  French  re])ublic,  had  filled  tiie  streets  of  Paris 
with  troops,  shot  down  all  who  resisted,  imprisoned  his 
political  o]>ponents,  and  persuaded  the  French  people    ^^n'pal-is!^*^ 
to  make  him  Prince  l*resident  for  ten  years.     A  year    ^^^-  '^'  ^^^^• 
later  he  became  Emperor  as  Napoleon  III.     All  those  who  remem- 
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btred  the  trouble  and  iniHory  worked  by  tlie  first,  Napoleon  feared 

that  the   same  story  would  bt^j^in  as^afn,  and  ynimi,'  Kni^lislunon 

bej^an  to  form  tlieniselves  into  volunteer  rt'^imeiits  to 

Kii}.'iisii       I>i"otiHt  their  country.      Uut  Lord  I'almt'rstou,  who  was 

^^'ivtsi**'^^'     I*'«""^''M'i  Secretary,  knew  Louia  Naitolecn  well,  and  had 

no  fi'ur  of  his  attack iug  England,  where  he  had  livetl 

for   many  years,      lie    was   ri<,'ht,  f«>r   all    his   life   Napoleon   III. 

remained  a  firm  ally  to  EuL^land.     Yet  ralmcrston  was  wrong  in 

upholding  the  coup  d'etat  (as  the  massacre  of  Dec.  2  was  called), 

cind  the  Queen  was  very  much  displeaseil  with  hiui. 

;12.  Tlie  RiiNterii  <tiiOMlioii.— But  though  England  did  not 
have  trouble  with  France,  war  in  Europe  was  near  at  hand.  In 
1852  Russia  and  Tuikey  (piarrelled  about  the  Holy  Places  at 
JerusaltMUjand  about  the  protection  of  Christians  in  those  countries 
on  the  Danube  over  which  I'urkey  ruled.  The  l{ussian  Emperor, 
Nicholas,  thought  the  matter  might  be  settled  if  the  English  would 
help  him  to  seize  these  countries,  and  he  in  return  wouhl  help  them 
to  take  Egyi)t  and  Candia.  England,  however,  refused  to  appro[»riate 
her  neighbour's  lands,  and  the  Euro[)ean  poweis  tried  hard  to 
persuade  the  Hussian  Emperor  to  keep  the  peace.  But  Nicholas 
was  violent  and  headstrong,  and  thought  that  England  would  not 
fight.  So  wh^n  the  Turks  refused  to  give  him  jiower  to  protect  the 
Christians  of  Turkey  he  sent  Bussian  troops  into  the  Danubian 
principalities.  The;  Turks  then  crossed  the  I)anul>e  and  defeated 
the  Russians  on  lan<l,  while  the  Russians  in  return  hurned  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Sinopu,  Nov.  '30,  isr)3.  Most  people  now  agree 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  England  had  not  interfered  in  the 
(juarrel  ;  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Aberdeen,  did  all  he  could 
to  keep  peace.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  though  he  w;is  now 
Home  Secretary,  and  had  not  the  control  of  foreign  atlairs,  had  great 
influence  among  the  ministers,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  while  the  English  })eopK'. 
remembered  how  Russian  intrigue  had  helped  to  biing  about  the 
disaster  in  Afghanistan.  So  the  English  and  French  fleets,  which 
had  passed  through  the  Dardanelles,  now  entered  the  lilack  Sea  to 
defend  the  Turks,  and  on  March  28,  1854,  war  was  declared  by 
England  and  France  against  Russia. 
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13.  rrillicnil  War.— If  tho  war  itHclf  was  not  a  miatako,  the 
way  it  was  cairiod  out  was  full  of  hlumlurs.  It  tt>ok  place  chiefly 
in  tho  CriiMi-a,  which  is  a  small  pcuiii.sula  juttin<;(tut  from  tlic  south 
of  Russia  into  the  Hlack  Sea  ;  tliouj^'h  hostilities  also  went  on  in  the 
White  Sea,  where  Archanj^a-l  w.is  lilockaded,  in  th'?  ^*.iltic,  ami  in 
Kiissian  Armenia,  where  Kars  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  Turks 
under  (ieneral  Williams,  and  only  surrendered  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  allies,  reachini,'  the  Crimea  on  Sept.  13,  1854,  yainetl 
their  hrst  victory  on  the  river  Alma  on  Sept.  20,  and, 
if  they  had  oidy  pushed  on,  they  might  have  entered  W;ir. 

Seliastopol,  the  great  fortress  <»f  the  Crimea,      lint  thq      i '<■'■•■* •1«'''><I. 
French  general,  St.  Arnaud,  refused  to  follow  up  the  victory,  and 
the  English  general.  Lord  Uaglan,  gave  way.      This  gave  Todleheii, 
the    great    Russian    engineer,    time    to    strengthen    the    fortress 
and   H(t  the  war  was  prolonged  for  ni<)re  than  a  year.     Hoth  tho 
English  and  French    .soldiers    behaved  splendidly.       Tt  was  here, 
at    the    tight    r)f    lialaclava,    that   the    famous    *' Charge    of    tho 
Light  lirigade ''  was  made,  in  which  six  hundred  men, 
whose  otHcer  mistook  the  order  giv(»n,  charged  boldly     *,|'L'TiKh[ 
into  certain  death  against  the    whole    lluasian   army       MriK'iuli', 

,         •  1  It-  ,  Ort.  25,  1S;14. 

rather  than  hesitate  to  obey  a  command.     Agani  at  tho 
battle  of  Inkermann,  on    Nov.  5,  the   Ciuards   and   a  few  British 
regiments  kept  tho  whole  Russian  army  in  chock  till  the  French 
came  and  the  ])attle  was  won.      Hut  the  loss  of  life  was  terrible  for 
want  of  good  generalship.     Then  came  the    long  tedious  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  lasting  through  a  bitter  winter,  in  which  tho  soldiers 
were  badly  clothed  and  left  without  necessaries  through 
bad  management  at  home,     htores  of  food  wore  sent    misinuiinijc'- 
where  they  could  not    be   landed  ;    a  cargo  of   boots        "'^"'' 
arrived  which  were  all  for  the  left  foot  ;    sickness  broke  out,  and 
there  were  no  blankets  for  the  men  to  lie  on  ;   and  the  contractors 
who  supplied  provender  for  the  hor.ses  filled  the  trusses  of  hay  with 
manure.     Amidst  all  this  confusion  and  disorder  one  name  will  bo 
ever   gratefully    remembered.       Sidney   Herbert,   the 
]\Iiuister  of  War,  asked  JNIiss  Flort:nce  Nightingale,  who      Florence 
had  studied  nursing,  to  take   (mt  a   band   of  ladies  to    NightinKale. 
nurse  the  sick  and  wounded.     As  soon  as  she  reached  the  hospitjvl 
at  Scutari  uU  fell  into  order  j  wounds  were  properly  bandaged,  tho 
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sick   were   nursed,  tlu'   dying  comforted;    and  tender,  cultivated 

ladies,  taut,dit  by  her  exjnuple,  liave  from  this  time  given  their  help 

on  all  the  batth'ticlds  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile   the   nation   at   hou^'    grew   very   impatient    at  the 

accounts  of  misery  and  neglect,  and  began  to  call  loudly  for  Lord 

Palmerston   to    take   the   lead    of  the   (lovemment.     As  soon   as 

I'arliament  met,   Lord    Aberdeen  resig.ied,  and  Lord  P.iliuerston 

became  Prime  Minister  Jan.  1855.     Things  had  already  begun  to 

go  better  as   the   authorities   gained    experience  ;    the   siege    was 

carried   on    suiciessfuUy  all    ♦he  next  sunnner,  till  on 
Treat  V  of         ,  '' 

Paris. March    Sept.  8,  J855,  the  Russians  lef t  tl  3  town  and  bh#w  up 

'  '   ^'' ■       the  forts     Sebastopol  was    taken.       The    next   8l)riiig 

peace  was  made,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  l*ari8,  llussia  promised  not  to 

keep  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 


14.  Discontent  in  India.     For  a  few  numths  England  was  at 

peace,  with  the  exception  of  a  war  in  China  ;   and  then  all  at  onct 

an  awful  blow  fell.     There  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  Hmoulderin<.' 

discontent  among  the  natives  of  India,  partly  because  the  English 

had  annexed  so  many  states,  especially  Oude  in  1850,  and  partly  on 

account  of  the  insolent  treatment  K'ceived  from  their  con<jUerors. 

A  curious  accident  brought  this  di.sconteut  to  a  head  in  1857.     A 

new  ritle  had  been  invented  a  short  time  before,  in  which  greased 

cartridges  were  used,  and  the  Sepoys  thought  that  this 

of   Indian     grease  was  the  tat  ot  cows,  to  iise  which  is  sacrilege  to 

bepoys.        ^jj^^,  Hindus,  or  the  fat  of  p*"«<,  which  is  unclean  to  the 

Muhanunadans.      ]n  vain  the  Indian  gove.-.iuent  -hanged  tlii'  grea.se 

to   8iM<n»th   paj)er,  in  \ain  the  oiliei'is  reasoned  with  the  men  ;  they 

thought  the   English  wanted   to   make  them  lose  their  caste.      In 

Februar}'  and  March  185?  two  slight  (uitbreaks  occurred  at  liarrack- 

pore.     After  this  all  was  quiet  f<»r  a  time,  but  the  local  magistrates 

Miticed  that  cliiipdtiis^tn'  littlt*  bakeil  <!akes,  wore  being  mysteriously 

passi'il  from  village  to  village.     v\t  last,  on  May.'i,  lH57,s»»nie  Sepoys 

mutinied  and  were  imprisoned  by  Sir  IU;nry  Lawrence,  and  on  May 

12  three  regiments  rose  at  Meerut  near  Delhi,  liri'd  on  their  ofli(;ers, 

and  tramping  oil"  to  Delhi,  took  the  aged  native  king,  who  was  the 

heir  of  the  old  Moghuls,  out  of  his  palace,  where  he  W!us  living  on 

an  English  pension,  and  proclainnng  him  emperor,  roused  the  native 

regiments  to  murder  their  ollicers  and  j<iin  the  insurrection. 
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15.  Indian  Hufiliy.— In  a  few  days  half  Ujr.or  India  was  in  a 
blaze,  and  a  few  thousand  Englishmen  had  to  stand  against  milliojis 
of  niaddeiHid  natives.  Fortunately  Lord  Canning,  s.i>  of  the  great 
Rtatesuian,  was  (iovernor-( General,  and  he  was  brave,  cj.ini,  and  able. 
Two  things  will  always  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
remember  this  awful  time  ;  one  is  the  never-to-be-forgotten  horror 
of  the  wretched  massacres  <}{  English  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
the  other,  the  iioble  and  devoted  conduct  of  the  governors,  generals, 
and  all  concerned.  Sir  .lolin  Lawrence,  who  was  then  governor  of 
the  I'unjab,  at  once  disarmed  his  Sepoys,  and,  heedless  of  his  own 
danger,  sent  his  Britisii  troops  to  besiege  Delhi,  with  the  help  of 
his  faithful  Sikhs.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  governor  of  Oude, 
finding  that  the  rebels  were  too  strong  for  his  small  force  to  over- 
come them,  fortified  the  governor's  residence  at  Lticknow,  and 
brought  all  Knglisli  people  in  to  stan<l  a  siege.  He  was  killed  by  a 
shell  a  month  later,  but  his  dying  >rords  were  *'  Never  Surrender." 

At  Cawnpore  the  brave  old  connnjuider,  Sir  Hugh   Wheeler,  was 

deceived.      He  thought  he  could  trust  a  native  prince,  Nana  Sahib, 

and  uski'(l  for  his  help.      Hut  the  Nana,  Wi.jn  he  came, 

,,,«,  .  1  ,,     Miixsiiore  of 

])ut  nnnsilt  at  the  head  <»f  the  nuitnieers,  and  attacked     Cawnpore, 

Wheeler,   who  took  refuge  in  some  old  barr.'vcks  with    ' '">' i;',  i^57„ 

only  r>(K>  nit'ii  and  otK)  women  and  children.     They  could  not    jven 

get  a  drop  of  watia*  without  crossing  the  lire  of  the  Sepoys  to  rjit'-h 

the  Well,  and  at  last  Wheeler  was  forced  to  accept  Nana  Sahibs 

offer  to  let  them  retreat  in  boats  on  the  nancies.     IJut  the  Nana  had 

never  meant  tlu'iii  to  escape.     No  sooner  were  they  in  the  boats 

than    they  were   ithot   down,  and    2'^i^   women   and    children,  who 

remaini'd  alivi*,  were  carried  back  to  the  town.     There,  sick  and 

territied,  they  reniained  for  eighteen  days,  and  then,  on  duly  15, 

when  brave.  (Jeneral   Havehick,  was  close  at    hj'ud  to  helf    them, 

the  Nana,  fearing  a  resciu',  sent  in  men  who  cut  them  all  to  pieces, 

and  their  bodies  were  throwtj  into  tlu;  well  of  ('awni)ore. 

hhiylishiiien  wi-re  nearly  ma<l  when    they  heard    the  news,  and 

("aniung  had  great  dilliculty  in  preventing  them  from  biking  cniel 

reveng*^      Ibit  lu^  was  liiiii  ;    he  i)unished  severely  all 

wiio   eould    lie  proved    guilty,   but   he  woidd    not   let     •'"^•^'ce  of 

Englishmen  stain  their  honour  with  innocent   blood, 

aud  indeed  many  of  the  natives  were  loyal  and   true,  and  saved 
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English  womon  .and  children  at  the  risk  of  their  own  Uvea.     Soon 

the  title  turntid.     Delhi  was  taken  in  September,  even  before  fresh 

troops  arrived,  and  the  war  remained  chit'Hyat  Liieknow,  which  had 

l)een    t^losely   besici^ed  for   four   numths.     The   }teople    there    were 

starvin'4,  '1"^      'v[)ectiul  (.'very  day  to  !»»'  massaereil,   but  they  held 

it,  and  help  wa.4  ooniini^      Sir  James  Onfraii,  v.itli 

l,\i(Un<»\v.      llavelock,  who  had  been  gaining' victory  after  victory 

Soiit.-2.{,  iN.i.  with  his  Hii^hland  re«jjimcnt.s,  relieved  the   Residency, 

and  })i'artled  soldiers  cried  like  diildren  as  they  took  the  little  ones 

in   their  arms,  and   thanked   (Jod   that  tln^y  were  saved  from  tho 

horrors   of  Cawnpore.     Sir   Henry  llavelock  di<>d  soon    after,  but 

(  Mitram  defended  tiie  place  till  Sir  Cnlin  ('ampbi-il  came  in  November 

with  a  larger  force,  and  removed  the  Knglish  garrison  to  a  place  of 

safety.     In  April  IH.'i.S  the  .ity  itself  was  at  last  taken. 

■^MJ.   IlHlia  HIHler  the  4'rowil.— I.;ttle  by  little  the  rebellion 

WHS  crushed,  after  a  sphndid  campaign  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  Central 

India  during  the  hot  season  of  IH.'jH  ;   and  meanwhile  the  mutiny 

had  hastened  a  change  which  had  been  long  ii.^onded.      In  Juno 

ISoS  the  ]<];ust  India  Cnmpany  ceiLsed  to  exist,  the  tijrri- 

Fw */ii!ih     t(»ries of  India  were  transferred  to  theCrown  of  England, 

{  uiiii>iii\ ,     Jill, I  the  (.^)ueen  was  i»roclaimed  8«)vereign  of  India.     Tho 

('omi>any's  army  became  part  of  the  (.Queen's  army, and 

Lord  Canning,  who  had  been  Ciovernor-tioneral,  became   the  first 

**  Viceroy'    or  rejtrescntative  (tf  the  (.^)ueen.     After  this  the  country 

was  greatly  impro\ed   under  Canning,  and  afterwards   nndir   Sir 

John,  who  liad   become   Lord  Lawrence.     New  canals  were  made, 

telegraphs  sprang  \i\>  «>vi'r  the  country,  and  no  less  than  l.'itiO  miles 

of  railway  were  laitl  tlown   before  JH(i'J.     The  cultivation  of  cotton 

was  encouraged,  and  lurgt;  <pianlities  were  sent  to  sup|>ly  the  mills 

at    iManidiester.     In  spite  of  terrible   famines   in   1H<J(),   lH7',i,  and 

JS77,  muili  W!is  done  to  relieve  the  sullerings  of  the  poorer  natives, 

while  public  schools  and  colleiri's  wi-re  opened  in  every  provi'ice. 

Little  by  little  tluMiatives  wiMe  admitted  into  the  jmblic  service (»f  tho 

covnitry,  and,  under  Lord  Northbrook  and  L(jrd  Mayo, 

Kmpnssof     tile  hiws  were  ma«it!   more   just  and   tho  taxes  lighter. 

India.        jjj   i^ij.-   j^j^^    Prince   of  Wjiles  made  a  royal  progress 

through    the   country,  and  in    1877    the  Queen   took  tho   title  of 

*'Emi>res.s  of  In<lia.*'     In  1878,  when  there  Wiis   a  danjjer  of  wai 
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with  Russiu  in  EnroiK-,  Indian  troops  first  crossorl  the  sea  to  Maltrt  ; 
jiiul  in  1882  they  iictii;illy  fought  side  hy  side  with  EngUsh  soldiers 
ill  Egyt)f,  and  tO(jk  part  in  the  triumphal  procession  in  London. 
Thus  little  hy  little  this  great  country  of  thi'  East,  wliirli  w.-us  fidl 
<jf  ancient  learning  when  Biitani  was  inlial)itr(l  hy  savages,  is 
heeoniing  more  and  more  closely  linked  to  thf  little  island  of  tin; 
West,  which,  is  the  centre  of  the  British  Empire.  What  our  power 
in  India  may  hecome  in  the  distant  future  no  one  can  tidl,  hut  our 
greatest  statesmen  and  our  royal  princes  have  done  their  hest  to 
establish  a  peaceful  and  heneticent  rule. 

^  17.  Kcc'eiil   Wars.  -Since  the  Indian  Mntinv  the  chief  wars 
in  which   England  has  been  engaged  have  been — 1st,  a  war  with 
CMiina  in  18.");"),  which  broke  out  again  in  18(»0,  when  the  English  and 
French  entered  IVkin  ;  Ud,  the  ^Nbyssinian  exiJcdition, 
under   Sir    Uobert    Napier   in    1 8(17,    to   rescue   some     \fvi',^I^istaii 
Enulishmen  from   King  Theodore,   who  was  killed   in     '""'  Atn.i, 

.    "  "  .    .  .         _  I.sc.7-1.»G. 

his  Stronghold  ;  'kl,  the  successful  expedition  of  J.S7I5, 
under  Sir  tlarnc^t  W<tlselev,  against  the  Ashanttses  on  the  (Jold 
Coast,  who  had  attacked  tribes  protected  by  I'higland  ;  4th,  another 
disturbance  in  Afghanistan,  when  Sir  Fre<leriek  Koberts,  187'.'-18S(), 
made  a  brilliant  march  across  the  country  to  avisnge  the  inurder  of 
the  I'higlish  ei.soy.  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  whieh  happened  nnieh  in 
the  same  way  as  the  murder  of  Sir  Ah^xander  Ihu'nes  thirty-seven 
years  before  ;  oth,  two  unsatisfactory  wars  against  the  Zulus  and  the 
lioers  in  |S7!)-1S8|  ;  (Jth,  the  war  in  the  S.udan,  1884-1885,  to 
support  the  Klu'dive  against  the  Arabs,  when,  for  the  iirst  time  in 
history,  a  I'^uropean  army  ascended  the  Nile  in  boats,  manned 
in  j)art  by  Canadian  boatmen.  It  was  in  this  war  that  the  hero, 
('haiK  s  iJeorg'' ( Jordoii,  lost  his  life  in  Khartoinu.  Uesides  tlu'sc 
there  were  in  1888  snme  "small  wars  '  on  the  noith  v\est  frontier 
of  India,  in  'l'il)et  and  at  Siiakim,  when  Ihitish  troops  were  sent  to 
assist  the  E<.'yi>tia.ig.irrisonagainst  theLervishes  under  ( )snianDigna. 
None  of  these  wars,  however,  have  had  any  great  etl'ect  on  the 
English  peophf,  and  in  the  few  pages  we  have  left,  wo  nnist  try  and 
learn  what  the  bust  tjuarter  of  u  centvuy  hius  done  for  England. 

\      1^.   Iti't'oriii   Hills.  -During  this  time  tho  Conservatives  and 
iiibiirals  luive  changed  places  aoverul  tinu.'s,  tho  loudora  being  lirab 
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Lord  Derby  and  L(»i(l  ralnusrston,  with  a  few  months' govemiiient 
iiiithr  Lord  John  Uiisscll,  whiii  Tahin  rstou  died  in  Oct.  18t)5  ;  and 
afterwards  Disraeli  and  <JIa<lstone.  Thoni^h  the  two  parties  have 
of  course  diHered  in  many  tl  inijs,  tliey  have  both  done  their  best 
to  improve  the  cotidition  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  and 

give  all  Kn^flish  subjects  their  fair  sluirc  of  power.     In 
UcfnnnHins.    j^r^^  ^j^^.  (^)nservatives,  under  Lord  Derby,  c  vrricd  a 

Bill  admitting  .lews  to  rarliament ;  and  in  18G7  a 
Reform  Bill  was  passed  giving  votes  to  householders  hi  boroughs 
who  h;id  j)aiil  their  rates,  and  to  lodgers  who  paid  £'10  rent; 
♦  Im  .u'_di  iu  the  counties,  tenants  had  to  j)ay  £12  a  year  rates,  to  entitle 
them  to  a  vote.  In  IS72  the  Liberals,  under  (Jlatlstone,  |iassed  the 
"Ballot  Act,"  so  that  !io  oni;  can  know  which  way  a  man  votes;  and 
in  1S84,  IMr.  (Jladstone  passed  the  "  RcpreseJitation  of  the  l*eo[)le  " 
l>ill,  which  gives  votes  to  all  honsi'holdersand  lodgers  who  have  lived 
for  a  year  in  the  same  house  and  [laid  theirratea,  whether  they  live  in 
town  or  (ountry.  Tiuis  workmen  and  labourers,  even  in  small 
villages,  have  now  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
about  two  million  and  a  half  of  voters  have  beon  added  t<»  the  roll 
of  electors.  I'he  next  year,  1885,  a  Redistribution  Bill  was  passed, 
whiih  regulated  the  number  of  representatives,  and  divided  the 
comitry  into  more  e(|ual  electoral  districts. 

Meanwhile  troubles  in  other  lands  brought  anxiety  in  England. 
fn  1808  an   Italian  nanu'd  Orsini  tried  to  assassinate  the  French 

emperor  by  throwing  bombs  into  his  carriage,  and  the 
ii(>iiii.'s*"isr>s     Freni'h  were  so  angiy  Ixu-ause  some  of  the  conspirators 

found    a  ri'fuge  in  England,   that  pe(»ple  were   afraid 

thi:re    Would  be  a  war  belwee-n   England   and    France.      This   led 

Lord  Palmerston    to  I'nconrage  the   Ritle   N'olunteers, 
N'o'niiilciTS  ,  ,  1111  11 

ui%rimizt(l,      who  now  increased    rapidly  <i.n(i  were  put  under  the 

'^''^'         War    <  mice,     thus    becoming     part     f)f    the     British 

Army.      No  war  came,  however,   an.d   in    18<;()  Colxhiu  arianged   a 

useful  commercial  treaty  betwicn  England  and  France. 

rrlih' ■«  ami'    Even  thu  terrible  war  between  Franct;  and  I'russia  in 

'"i^Tn"''       ^^''^^  '''*^  En-.'land  at  peaci-,  and    during  the  siege  of 

Paris   and    the  outbreak  of  the    Commune,  Napoleon 

III.    found     rufu^jc     ill    England,    where    ho    died     Jan.     1873. 
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ID.  Aineriruii  €'ivH   War.     In   KSdl  canio  anotluir  trouble. 

A'hilo  all  hopi'd  that  Kiii(laii(l  and  Anu'rica  were  lie  in, indrawn  nearer 

t(><,'ether  by  the  Atlantic  cable,  alnng  which  a  niessa<i;e  had  passeil 

in  1858  from  our  Queen  to  the  President  of  tjie  United  States,  the 

States  themselves  were  drifting,'  intct  a  civil  war.      The  Northern 

States  did  not  allow  slavery ,  but  the  Southern  States  still  had  shives, 

and  they  were  very  sore  when  in  18a0  the  new  State  of  California 

adoi>ted  laws  forbiddini,'  slavery.     Still  up  to  18()0  the  Presidents 

of  the  United  States  had  been  chielly  <.n  the  side  of  the  South.     Tn 

that  year  the  Abolitionists  succeeded  in  electing  Al»raham  Lincoln, 

a  just  and  moderate  man,  who   >v..uld   not  have  favoured  the  slave 

owners,  though  he  would  have  respected  their  laws.     Tpon  this  the 

Southern  States  wished  to  secede  and  f(»rm  a  confederacy  of  their 

own,  and  a  war  broke  out  which  lasted  four  years.     Now  as  the  raw 

cotton  n.sed  by  English  manufacturers  came  chielly  from  the  Southern 

States,  who.se  ports  were  .soon  blockaded  by  the  North,  thousands 

of  men  and  women  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Lanca.shire 

r  1  II         11.  1    1    f    .  Cotton 

were  thrown  out  of  work  and  annost  starveil,  Detoic      fa,uin.'  in 

cotton  cotdd  be  got  from  Kgyi>t  and  India.     In  si.ite  of    i«i"jj^v^"'»>ii-''. 

all  the  funds  which  were  raised  for  them,  they  sull'ered 

terribly,  but  they  bore  it  most  patiently,  and  even  sympathised  with 

the  war,  because  they  thought  that  no  men  tmght  to  he  slaves.     The 

hi'dier  classes  v^f  England  were  not  so  wi.se.      They   sympathised 

chietly  with  the  South,  and  many  ves.sels,  among  which         ^^^^ 

was  the  famous  Aldlxtnuiy  were  built  in  English  ship-       .\l;ibiuna 

yards  and  allowed  to  go  to  the  Southerners  to  be  u.sed 

in  the  war.     At  last  in  IHVu)  the  North  coiKpiered,  and  slavery  was 

abolished,  though  noble  Abi-aham  Lincoln  was  shot  by  an  assa.ssin. 

The  Americans  had  njw  time  to  complain  to  the  English  (lovern- 

menl  for  having  allowed  ship.s  to  be  built  for  the  rebels,  and  i)i  the 

end  England  had  to  pay  thn-e  million  pounds  in  compen.satioii  f(.r 

the  mischiff  which  the  Alidxuixi  liMtl  dune. 

'^O.  .llilior  S'.VCIIts.     While  all  this  was  g<«h)g  on,  two  events 
(.f  some  importance  hapi>fne*l  in  England.     On  Dec. 
14,  18t'»l,  the  Prince  Consort,  *'  Allu«rt  the  («ood,    died     i'ri,„.e  com 
of  typhoid  fever.      It  was  not  till  he  was  gone  that  the     '*"'*''  *''^^'' 
nation  reidly   knew    how   he  had   loved  and   laboured   for   them, 


. 
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counselled  their  Queen,  encourage'l   science   and  art,  and  trainrd 

,,  ,    his  children  to  the  hii^Iu'i  duties  of    life.     The  other 

tlu>  I'rince     event  whh  the  inarii.'ii^o    of  the  Prince  of    Wales,  on 

Man-h  10,  IHiVS,  with  Alexandra,  daughter  of  the  King 

of  Denmark, 

During   this   time   events  followed  quickly.      There  had   been 

troid>le  in  Ireland,  wliere  the  "  Fei.ians  "  hroko  out  into  rebellion 

and  tried  to  seize  Chester  Castle  ii.  England.     Many  were  taken 

prisoners,  and  soon  after  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to 

F.iik'iaMiiiiml  hlow  Up  the  wall  of  Clerkenwill  prison,  where  they 
Irohiiid.  ^vere  ccwitined.  A  great  explosion  did  take  place 
among  the  crowded  lumses  of  the  p»»or,  hut  the  prisoners  did  not 
esca[)e.  There  were  also  outrages  (piite  as  had  in  Sheftield 
among  Knulisli  workmen,  who,  having  formed  "  tra<les  miions  "  to 
make  httttn*  terms  with  tlu'ir  masters,  iiijunKl  or  even  killed  those 
workmen  who  would  not  olny  them.  The  (Jovernment,  after 
punishing  the  outrages,  wisely  made  Liws  which  allowed  the  best 
trades  unions  to  exist  legally,  and  so  prevented  si'tret  cons[)iracie3. 

During  the  next  few  years  many  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed 

for  the  good  of  the  nation.     Evi-r  since  the  fearful  outbreaks  of 

Asiatic  cholera  in  England  in    IS.'J'J,  184H,  and   IS");?,  great  efForts 

h.id  lain  made  to  purity  the  houses  and  streets  of  the  poor,  and 

more  attention  paid  by  all   classes  to    laws   of  health. 

Health  Aft,  1  >  \H{\i\  tile  Saiiitaiy  or  Public  Health  Act  gave  the 
iMXi.  public  otticers  power  to  insist  on  drains  bring  properly 
made  to  laeh  lutu.se,  and  all  unhealthy  matter  ch-areil  away  ;  and  to 
see  that  not  more  than  a  fair  ninid>er  of  peoplt!  lived  in  each  room 
or  house.  It  is  prol)ably  partly  owing  to  these  reforms  that  there 
has  been  no  scrictus  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  England  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  although  in  1.S84,  18X5,  and  \H^V>  hundreds  of 
llumsands  have  died  of  it  on  tin^  Continent,  while  in  England,  on 
the  contrary,  the  death-rate  has  been^growing  less  since  1880,  at  the 
rate  of  about  41,0t.H)  a  year. 

V  21.  Imporlaiit  Acts.— In  1800-1870  great  things  wore  done 
for  Ireland.  The  Stiite  Church  was  disestal dished,  and  Catholics 
and  Protestants  placed  on  an  eqmdity  ;   while  in  1870  Mr.  (Jlad* 
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stone  passed  an  Irish  rjiuid  Act,  <^ivin<^  tho  tenants  a  much  fairer 
liold  on  tluiir  land.     In   1870  Mr.  Forstcr  i>asH('d    an    ,    ,  ,., 
Enijlish  Education  Act,  which  appointed  that  whtnv-      'li^-'stiiii. 
overthoru  wvre  not  cnouj^'h  schools  for  all  children  to     Luki'a  i. 
hu  cdiK'att'<l,  a  School  Board  should  ho  fornitul,  und         ^^'^' 
Hoard   Schools  built  and   kept   up  hy  a  rate.     Tlif    principK)   of 
('Kmulafire  voting  was  for  the  first  time  rcco^Miizcd  hy  this  Act  ;  for 
it  was  enacted  that  at  every  election  (f<jr  a  Sehool    Doard)  ev  ry 
voter  should  he  entitled  to  a  nmidier  of  votes  e(iual  tcj  the  number 
of  members  to  be  elected,  and  might  ;,Mve  all  such  votes  to  one  candi- 
date, or  might  distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he  sh(juld 
think  tit.     Previous  to  tiiis,  schot)ls  for  the  niasses  were 
pi'incipaily  under  thecontrol  of  the  churches, and  tlh. null     Aet"  ls7a 
doing  much  good,  did  not  at  all  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people.  A  few  years  later  another  Act  obliged  every  child  to  be  sent  to 
school  and  there  are  now  twice  as  many  eliildn-n  in  the  ehinentary 
schools  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  as  there  were  in  1875.     lly 
this  means  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  vice  is  l>eing  slowly  reduced,  and 
no  one  can  now  grow  up  without  being  taught  to  read,  write,and  obey. 
Besides  this,  Selioolsof  Scieiiccand  Art  have  heen  founded  all  overthe 
country,  where  higher  teaching  can  be  had  for  very  little  expense. 
In  the  upper  classes,  too,  education  is  n<  w  much  mure  coasidered, 
esj)ecially  for  women.     In  schools  of  the  present  day 
girls  are  trained  to  know  more  of  the  facts  of  history,     Jf".''^,',^^^^^^^ 
art,  science,  and  otlu'r  sul)jects,  which  are  of  import- 
tivnce  in  training  the  mind  to  understand  the  realities  of  life  and  its 
duties;    whih'    there  are  colleges  f(tr  women  both  at  Oxford    and 
Oanil>ridge,  and  wives  an»l  nutthers  are  no  longer   content   to  be 
iiniorant  on  subiects  which  are  <<f  interest  to  their  husbands  and 
b  >ns.      In   1871   religious  tests  wen;  aholished  in    the  Universities 
of   Oxford,   Cambridge,  and    l>ul)lin,  so   that    now   a      [{..n,,-!,,,,^ 
(Miiu-ehman,   a    Dissenter,  a   Catholic  ;i  Jlindu,   or    u  T"'''V'""' ^'"'i' 
Muhanuiwidan    can    .ill  enter  and  study  tlu'ie.      I  hat 
same  year  the  Cjuei'ii,  on  the  advice  of  I\Ir.  tiladstone,  did  away 
with  ''i.urchase"  in  tht;  army,  so  that  now  a  man  can-   ],tKMi(i,nvrii. 
not  liini  promoti<»n,  hut  rises  in  his  turn  because  he  has     >»>i;nt  ni'i, 
served   his  country  long  .and   well.      In   1S88  a  Local 
Ciovernment   Bill  was  passed  which  created   a  sysiem  uf  County 
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Councils,  having  under  tlioir  control  thr  administration  of  many 
local  aHiiir.s,  hucIi  as  draina<j[o,  niaintonanco  of  roads  and  advancin}^ 
of  ni(»nt'y  for  onuL^ration  jmrposos. 

In  1H74  Disrat'li,  wli(>  was  created  Lord  Boaconatield  in  1870, 
hecanuj  I'liiin-  Miiiisti-r  for  the  second  time,  and  under  liis  rulii  an 
Act  in  1H77  allowed  tlio  culonics  of  Natal,  the  C.\i»e,  (ho  Orange 
Free  Kei)ul)lic,  and  the  Transvaal  to  heeome  one  fe<leration.  This 
Act  has,  as  yet,  produced  no  results.  England  has  done  her  hest  to 
niakt'  u|)  for  the  wrongs  In-land  sutlered  in  the  j)ast,  and  Mr. 
(Jlatlstone,  who  had  again  l)eeonie  Piinie  Minister  in   I. SSO,  passed 

another  Irish  Lan«l  15111  in   IHSl.      On  May  C,  18S2, 

nl'S         I^"i'<l  Frederiek  Cavendish.  wIm.  ha.l  goiu;  to  Ireland 

and    r.iiikf ,    lon«'in<'  to  doi^ood  to  the  coinitrv,  was  hasely  murdered 

in  Plionix  l*ark,  Duhlin,  togithei-  with  Mr.  Hurke. 
At  last,  in  188(5,  I\Ir,  (iliilstone,  joined  Mr,  I'arnell,  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  mend >ers,  and  tried  to  pass  a    "  Honie  Kule"  Hill.     He 

was  defeated,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved.     In  the 

IloniP  Utile  1-1  1  r     \    •  1         i         1        • 

(IcfcattMi.  new  elections  a  large  number  of  his  party  lost  tiieir 
seats.  These  elections  brought  the  Conservatives  l)ack 
into  power,  with  Lord  Salishin-y  as  Prime  INlinister.  What  will  be 
the  end,  and  how  England  can  best  help  those  among  the  Irish  who 
sull'er  patiently  from  the  great,  poverty  of  the  country,  time  alone 
can  show. 

*4*i.  Kllfflisll  Prohloms.— Nor  are  wo  without  (mr  troubles  in 
England,  for  as  the  popidat  ion  increases  thereare  a  larger  and  laiger 
nuinbei  of  ])etiple  who  can  only  just  make  a  living  by  pro«hicing 
liiwuies  for  the  rich,  and  when  bad  times  come,  like  those  from 
|.S7!>  to  188(i,and  tlu^  u|)j»ercla.sses  have  less  to  spend,  there  is  much 
suH'ering.  in  188!>,  the  mi-n  working  iu  the  dock  }ards  of  London, 
goaded  to  desperation  by  ill-treatmi-nt  and  low  wages,  "struck," 
and  after  a  long  struggle,  during  which  the  men  acted  with  great 
moderation,  their  demands  were  conceded,  and  their  wagers  increasctl. 
Men  of  all  ranks,  and  all  over  the  world,  felt  a  strong  symi)athy  in 
this  movement,  which  wjus,  on  th(!  whole  very  successful.  The 
farmers,  too,  lind  it  d'tlicult  to  make  their  farms  i)ay,  now  that  corn 
and  other  food  come  iu  so  cheaply  fr(»m  abroad,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  iu  time  Parliament  must  iu  some  way  alter  the  laud-lavv«^ 
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ac  as  to  bo  inoro  just  to  all.  Mtanwhilo  every  <>iu;  imist  luivo 
((iiticiicu  ;  not  only  statestneii,  but  many  iioltle  nun  and  women  of 
all  classes,  are  (U'Votiii'jj  tlieir  livtis  to  lielpinL,'  tliose  who  will  help 
themsolve.s,  and  t)yin<4,  by  bc-tter  (Iwelliiius,  lu'ttt-r  Hehonln,  belter 
arran^'emenls  f(»r  the  employment  (»f  labour,  and  wise  emii,'ratioji  Ui 
the  ct)lonies,  to  lessen  the  number  of  stru;,'glin^'  poor. 


*itl.  AdvaiKM's  ill   tlir  last    lifty  yrars.    Lastly,  the  past 
titty  years  have   been  so  rich  in    inventions,  in  scit-nee,  in  art, and 
in  literature,  that  it  is  impossil)le  even  to  give  a  sketch  of  them  here. 
The  most  im|)ortant  of  these  to  the  country  as  a  whole  have  certainly 
been  machinery,  steam  transit  by  railways  and  steamships,  and  the 
electric  telegraph.     Tlu!  tirst  of  these  has  enabled  goods  to  be  manu- 
factured a  hundreilfold  mon;  rapidly  than  fornu;rly,  and  tifty  work- 
men to  be  employtul  when;  then;  was  out;  before.     The  second,  tho 
railroads  and  steamships,  have  brought  distant  countries 
close  to  us, so  that  passi-ngers  and  goods  which  tornierly     ((nimiimi- 
were  more  than  six  weeks  in  going  to  America,  and  six        <''i"""- 
months  in  reaching  India  and  Australia,  now  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
ei<'ht  davs,  and  are  in   India  in  little  more  than  thn^o  weeks  after 
leaving   the    liritish    shores.       The    last,    the   electno 
telegraph,  has  been  in  many  ways  tho  most  i!>  i  .(>llous     tek-L'i'ili'ii. 
of  all.     In  olden  days  a  merchant  had  often    to  wait 
for  nine  months  ])eforo  he  could  learn  anything  about  the  sale  of  his 
floods  in  India  or  Australia,  and  the  statesman  was  e(pial)y  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  might  be  g(»ing  on  in  lands  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
govern.      Now^  either  of  these  can  learn  everything   he    needs  to 
know  in  a  few  hours,  and  can  get  <piicker  and  more  certain  informa- 
tion about  matti-rs  going  on  in  New  York,  Mellx.urne,  or  Calcutta, 
than  he  could  in  the  d.iys  of  Klizabi-th  as  to  what   was  taking  place 
in    Dublin  or  Kdinhurgh.      In   this  way    England,  once    confined 
within  the  limits  of  one  small   isl  uid,  now  .stretches  out  her  arms 
all  ov'.'r  the  world. 

And  as  in  matters  of  daily  business,  .so  in  the  realms  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  we  have  advancetl  very  rapidly  in  tl>e  last  fifty  years. 
rhotogra})liy,  the  electric  light,  the  sj)ectroscope,  revealing  tho 
naiui'G  of  distant  worlds,  tho  telepliune,  carrying  from  a  distanco 
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tluj  actual  tones  of  a  frii'iul's  voice  to  our  ear,  the  phonograph, 
rtoonlini^  sounds,  have  all  luuni  invcntiMl  within  liviiij^  iiu'uMorv. 
iU'sojirdioH  into  aiiciont  history  and  tlm  (kH;i[tlu'rin'^  of  Ki,'}|itian 
and  Assyrian  inscriptions  have  thrown  li<^ht  on  the  piust  ;   wliihs  the 

(liscovorit's  of  j^i'oh)gy  and    l)iolo;^y,   in    which    Lycll, 
^iil'trature.      J^iirwin,  and  llcrlu-rt  Spciiccr  have  led  the  way,  have 

opened  new  paths  of  thon^dit,  which  can  he  f<»lloweil 
hy  every  man  if  he  will,  n()W  that  hooks  are  soUl  so  cheaply,  and  free 
liltraries,  which  wia-e  lirst  opened  in  JSoO,  enable  all  men  in  large 
townstoread  withont  I'Xpense.     And  truly  for  those  who  care  really 
to  cidtivate  their  minds  ami   strive  i)y  nUi\y   to  grow  wiser  and 
better,  there  is  no  lack  of  g(»<»d  and  wholes(»me  reading.     In  history, 
writers  such  as  (Irote  and  Lord  Macaulay  have  heen  folh)wed  hy 
(irecn,  l''reenian,(lardiner,  and  Lecky.     In  Political  Economy,  John 
Stnart   Mill,   F.iwcett,  Cairnes  ami  others,  have  hul  men  to  think 
clearly,      in  I'hilosuphy  and  Art,   C'arlylo  teachos  na  to  hate  what 
is   false,  and    Riiskin    to    love    what   is    heautifid.      In    Fiction, 
Thackii.iy  an«l  Dickens,  Charlotte  lironte  amd  (iiiorgc  Fili»»t,  have 
made  VIS  sigh  ami  laugh,  while  Tennyson  and   lJrt»wning  have  filled 
our  hearts  with  the  droam-thoij^hts  of  poetry.     Nor  can  men  take 
up  hooks  of  travel,  or  even  the  daily  newspapi;r,  without  learning 
that  courage,  the  love   of  adventure,  and  tlu*  spirit  of  seU-sacrilice, 
still,  as  of  old,  inspire  Enu'Iishuiiin  to  n(»l)le  deeds.     True  to  the  old 
wandering  spirits  of  the  'iVnitous,  Englishmen  have  in  our  day  faced 
dangers  at  the  North  Pole  and  in  the  heart  of  Africa.      Sir  John 
Franklin  and  Livingstone  have  died  in  pin-suit  of  dis(;overy,  antl 
Cluvrles  (leorge  (Jordon  took  his  life  in  his  hand  and  went  alone  to 
Kharioum  to  perish  with  tin;  people  wlu»m  he  had  so  ".uu^h  loved,  if 
he  could  not  save  theni.       Quite  rec»;ntly  (181)0)  Henry  M.  Stanley 
returned   from   his   heroic  and  sncc(!ssful  expedition  to  E(|uatorial 
Africa,  to  rescue  Emin  Pasha      His  discoveries  in  the  (Jongo  regioi; 
are  likely  to  lead  to  great  results,  in  cxtemling   trade,  connucrcc, 
and  civilization. 


?54.  I'OIM'Illsloil.  -W<;  have  now  followed  the  English  nation 
fiom  the  tiuie  when  the  Angles.  Jute.<,  and  Saxon.s  tirst  lande<l  from 
riat-l)ottouied  boats  on  the  British  shores,  to  the  [iresent  day  when 
English  ships  visit  English  ports  all  over  the  world.     No  doubt  thcHe 
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j)()ssosHi()iis  liriiiLC  «liftH'ultit's  witli  them.     Kussi;i  still  tliro;itoiis  »is 

in  AfLfliaiiistiiii,  wliilo  tlio  Suez  (.'anul,  which  «>j)eiie(l  to  us  in  IHtlH  ji 

marer   road   to    India,  niaki.'s    us  decj)!}'  intr-ri'stt'd    in  the  vt-xed 

"  Mastern  (^>ut'stion. "     lint  at  a  Con^'rcHs  at  lU-iliu   in  1^7''^,  Lord 

Iioact»ii8lield,  three  years  before  his  di-ath,   made  a  tri-aty  with  all 

Kuropean  nations,  whieh   lias  oidy  lately  saved    us  from    wiir,  and 

etloi'ts  to  Huttli!  the  Af'dian  houndai'V  peaei'ahlv  have   been  reei-ntK 

successful.      As  a  ri  suit  of  this  ('ont^Mvss,  ('yprus  was  )»laee<l  under 

the  jirotection  of  Knt^Iaiid,  and  thus  pi'actieally  has  become  a  Uritish 

possession.     A  di.'^pute  with  the  United  States  about  tlm  lisluTirs  of 

Canada  has  been  inider  arbitration,  but  a  settlement  has  not  yet  been 

I'eached.    IVIoreovei',  if  anxiety  comes  with  larj^e  [tossi'ssions,  strenLjth 

comes  with  them  as  wisll,  ev(Mi  thoiii^di  we  are  often  obliifcd  to  make 

new  ae  [uisitions  in  order  to  protect  those  we  already  possess.      For 

this  n-ason   Xi»rth   Fiorneo,   the  eastern  half   of    New  (Juinea,  the 

island  of  Socotra  and  IJurmah,  have  only  very  lately  been  added  to 

our  iMupire. 

In  188r»  another  Exhibition  was  lield  in  London,  this  time  not  of 

"all  nations,  '  but  nf  tlie  productions  of  "  India  and  the  Colonies," 

and  f<tr  the  lirst  lime  peoj)leat,  hoim-  have  rc-alisecl  how 

f  11       1        1  IT  •  I '  Coloiiial 

lar  the  powe-r  or  TjULjIand  exti'mls.      I  rur,  imm  l".uri»p(*     and  indiun 

there  was  little  except  from  IMalta  an.l  Cyprus.      But     »-^''''""""- 

from  Asia  came  all  tluu'iehesof  India, and  the  productsof  Ceylon,  the 

Straits Settlenuaits. North  iJorneo, and  llonj^-Koni;.   From  Austijal- 

AsiA  came  gold  and  silvi'r,  copjier,  iron,  tin,  wool,  wine,  and  grain. 

Ai-'iiifA  sent  diamonds  ami  ostrich-featlu'rs  from  the  Cape,  ivory  and 

gold  ornaments  fi-oni  Sierra  Leone  and  tlm  (iold  Coast,  and  magiiiti- 

ctnt  wooil  from  tie'  Mauritius.      From  N<m;i'M  A.Mi;i;irA  Canada  sent 

idl  lii'f  many  jirotlucts,  from  tlu;  tiu'-seals  ot   Hudson's   Uay  to  thr 

splendid  tiudier  of  the  Canadian  fori!sts.      From  Ci:nik\i,  Ami:i;i<'\ 

l^ritisli  lloiidur.as  sent  mahogany  tind  sugar.     FromSoi  iii  Amiiiika 

British  (Itiiana  contributed  gums,  oils,  and  baik  ;    while  the  W'kst 

Indiks,   with    their   spices,  rum,    sugar,    and    lovely    basket-work, 

presented  at  every  turn  tin;  name  of  one  if  their  inimerous  islands. 

And  ln;sid(!s  all  these  [iroduels  natixc  to  tlie  countries  themselves, 

the  nundier  of  manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds,  many  (»f  them 

bitter  than  our  own,  showed  that  the   Fnglishman,  in  settling  in 

other  r.mds,  has  not  lost  his  skill  or  cuiniing  in  workmanship  or  in 

21 
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inventive  power.     We  saw  that  the  high  hopes  raised  by  the  Great 

Exhibition  of  1851  were  soon  destroyed,  for  where  different  races 

and  nations  with  widely  different  interests  are  concerned,  it  will 

probably  be  some  time  before  war  will  entirely  give  place  to  reason 

and  friendly  arbitration.     Let  us  hope  that  the  Exhibition  of  1886 

may  be  of  better  omen  ;    for  the   inhabitants   of   India  and  the 

colonies  are  all  subjects  of  the  same  Empress-queen, 

Unity  of      g^j^^i  jjj  ^he  Australasian  and  Canadian  colonies  at  least, 

spelidng      nearly  all  are  English  in  speech,  in  race,  and  in  heart. 

people.       gyj,gjy  ^i^gi-e    is    every   encouragement    to    lead    the 

English-speaking  race  to  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future  ;  and 

if  a  watchword  is  needed  to  bind   together  England's  sons  in  all 

parts  of  the  world,  it  is  found  in  Nelson's  noble  words— 

''  ENGLAND  EXPECTS  EVERY  MAN  TO  DO  HIS  DUTY." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY    SETTLEMENT  OP    CANADA. 

1.    Dominion    of    Canada.— If  we  take  a  map  of  North 
America  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  northern 
half  is  named  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     On  the  east  there  is  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  west  the  Pacific,  on  the  south  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  on  the  north  the  Arctic  Sea.     The  only  parts  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory not  in  Canada  are  Alaska,  a  portion  of  Labrador,  and  the  island 
of  Newfoundland.     Its  area  is  about  3,500,0(X)  square  miles,  and  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  United  States  lying  south  of  it.     But  the 
name  Canada,  has  only  very  recently  been  applied  to  this  territory, 
for  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago  that  name  was  used 
to  point  out  the  Provinces  marked  Quebec  and  Ontario  tKomfnion 
on  the  map.     Then  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New    ^^<^a"ada. 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island^  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia 
were  from  time  to  time  added,  and  these  witli  the  great  North- 
West  Territories  make  up  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada. 

S.  Early  Inhabitants.- -Who  the  first  inluibitants  of  America 
were,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  they  were  not 
English,  French,  or  the  ancestors  of  any  of  the  white  or  black 
people  now  living  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Nor  were  the 
people  now  known  as  North  American  Indians  the  first  to  inhabit  this 
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Continent,  as  many  remains  exist  of  an  earlier  and  more  civilized  race. 

Hea])s  of  earth  <>f   cr.rioiis  shapes  are  found  all  over 

BuiMers       ^ortli  America,  (man}'  oi  them  in  the  neighhorluxtd  of 

Lake    Superior)    and    these    "mounds,"    as   they  are 

called,  contain  the  bones  of    men  and  other   animals,   stone  axes, 

copper  tools,  well  shaped  pottery  and  a  variety  t»f  other  articles, 

made  with  a  great  deal  of  skill  and    taste.     Then  on  the  shores  of 

Lake  Superior  we  find  old  mines  where  copper  liad  ])een  taken  out 

in  large  (piautities  a  great  manyj'ears  ago.     Large  trees  have  grown 

over  the  rubbish   that  till  these  miiu's,  and  this  .shows  that  a  long 

time  has  passed  since  the  miners    were  at  work.      Whence  these 

clever  and  industrious  peojde  came  we  (h)  not  know,  but  it  is  thouglit 

they  were  originally  from  the  south  of  Asia. 

3.  North  American  Indians.— The  *'  Mound  Builders  " 
were  follow^ed  by  a  fiercer  and  ruder  people  that  cared  for  little 
except  hunting  and  ti.shing,  making  war  and  roaming  the  forests. 
Very  little  interest  was  taken  by  them  in  tilling  the  soil,  a  few 
tribes  growing  small  (juantities  of  maize  ox  Indian  corn  in  clearings 
in  the  dense  forests  which  covered  most  of  the  country.  The 
principal  tribes  were  the  Algonquins,  inhabiting  the  region  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Su[)erior  ;  the  Hinons,  ])rincipally  found  in 
the  Georgian  Bay  District,  and  the  Five  Nation  Indians  or 
Iro(iuois,  occupying  the  middle  and  western  part  of  the  State  of 
New  V(»rk.  These  tribes  were  much  alike  in  their  appearance, 
manners,  and  customs.  Tall,  sinewy,  cop}»er-colored,  with  sti'aight 
black  hair,  black  eyes,  high  cheek  bunes — they  were  keen  of  siglit 
and  hearing,  swift  of  focjt,  fond  of  war,  cruel  to  tluur  eu'smies  and 
oenerall}'  true  to  their  friends.  The  Algomjuins  livt  d  almost 
entirely  by  fishing  and  hunting,  dwelt  in  wretched  tents  called  wig- 
wams, and  were  often  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  Hurons  and 
Irofiuois  tilled  the  soil  to  some  extent,  and  laid  up 
North  Aim  ri(3aii  stores  ot  corn  tor  tlie  seasons  when  game  was  scarce. 
IK  luiih.  They  often  lived  in  villages,  in  large  bark  liouses  occu- 
pied ])y  several  families,  and  were  nnich  more  comfortable  and 
prosperous  than  the  Algon(|uins.  Lidian  women  did  all  the  work 
and  drudgery  ;  the  men  when  not  hunting,  tishing,  or  fighting,  lived 
a  lazy  life,  and   spent  their  spare  hours   sleeping,  gambling,  and 
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story-telling.     Such   were  the   people  the  first  European  settlers 
found  in  the  greatur  part  of  North  America. 

4,  Discovery  «f  America. — Little  was  known  of  America, 
until  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa  in  Italy, 
persuaded  Isabella,  the  Queen  of  Castile  in  Spain,  to  give     c'clumbu^' 
him  ships  to  find  his  way  to  India,  by  sailing  westward 

instead  of  round  the  Capo  of  Gcjod  Hope.     This  was  in  1402,  A.D. 
Long  before  this,  in  tlie  tenth  century,  the  people  of  Iceland  had 
made  their  way  to  the  north-eastern  coast  of  America,  and  seemed 
to  have  sailed   south  as  far  as  Massachussetts.      These  visits  did 
not  lead  to  any  settlements  being  made,  and  were  very  soon  for- 
gotten, so  that  Columbus  is  the  real  discoverer  of  America.     After 
a  long  voyage  he  came  to  an  island  and  thought  he  had  reached 
India,     This  mistake  led  to  the  group,  of  which  this  island  is  one, 
beinof  called  the  West  Indies.    But  Columbus  did  not  reach  the  main- 
land  as  soon  as  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  two  navigators  sent  out 
by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  explored  the  coast  of  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland  in  1497-9S.     A  little  later  a  Florentine  named 
Ameriao  Vespucci  visited  the  New  W(n'ld  and  wrote  an 
account  of  his  travels.     This  led  to  the  new  continent       Same? 
being  called  America. 

5.  Jacques  Cartier.— France,  unlike  Spain  and  England,  did 

not  take  much  interest  in  the  work  of  exploring  America  until 
1534,  when  Fra'^cis  I.  sent  out  from  the  sea-port  of  St. 
Malo,  the  famous  sea  captain,  Jaccjues  Cartier.     Cartier  Cartier,  first 
sailed  to  Newfoundland,  entered  the  straits  of  Belle  ^°^^^' 
Isle  and  passed  into  the  Gulf  of    St.  Lawrence.      He   landed   at 
Gaspe,    and    erectt^d    a   cross   bearing  the  arms    of    France,    to 
indicate   that  he   had   taken    possession    of    the   country   for  the 
French  King.     The  next  year  he  made  another  visit  and  entered 
the  Gulf  on  St.  Lawrence's  Day,  and  for  this  reason  he  named 
the  Gulf  and   the  great  river    which    empties    into  it,   the    St. 
Lawrence.      Sailing  up  the  river  he  came  to    an  Indian  village, 
Stadacona,   situated  near  where  now  the  city  of  Quebec  stands. 
Contiiniing  his  voyage  he  reached  another  Indian  village,  called 
Hochelaga.     This  village  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful 
mountain  covered  with  trees,  and  he  named  it  Mont  Royal — hence 
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the  name  of  our  great  commercial  city,  Montreal.  After  a  short 
stay  Cartier  returned  to  Stadacona,  and  spent  the  winter  there. 
His  men  suffered  terribly  from  C(jld  and  scurvy,  but  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness  by  the  Indians.  In  tlie  spring  he  returned 
to  France,  taking  with  him  by  force  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs  who 
were  never  permitted  to  g(  >  back  to  their  own  people — a  base  reward 
for  their  hospitality.  Six  years  after,  Cartier  and  Sieur  de  Roberval 
made  an  attempt  to  colonize  Canada,  but  their  efforts  were  fruitless ; 
and  France,  occupied  with  other  matters  of  greater  interest  at 
home,  sent  out  no  other  expedition  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

6.  Champlaiit. — At  last  in  1603,  Samuel  De  Champlain,  a 
distinguished  naval  officer,  and  Pontgrav^,  a  merchant  of  St.  Malo, 
were  sent  out  to  open  up  a  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians  and  at  the 
same  time  to  attempt  to  civilize  them  and  convert  them  to  Christi- 
anity. They  found  no  traces  of  the  Indian  villages  Stadacona  and 
Hochelaga  and  after  a  short  stay,  having  reached  the  rapids  of  St. 
Louis,  returned  to  France  with  a  cargo  of  furs.  For  the  next  few 
years  the  efforts  of  the  French  were  directed  to  establishing  a  colony 
in  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia),  at  Port  Pjoyal.  Failing  in  this  attempt, 
Champlain  and  Pontgrave  were  despatched  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to 

build  a  fort  at  a  suitable  point  for  trade  with  the 
Quebfo" los!  In^^lians.  This  led  to  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Quebec 

at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  Cape  Diamond,  in  1608.  Champlain 
then  proceeded  westward,  and  meeting  a  war  party  of  Algonquins 
and  Hurons,  was  induced  by  promises  of  a  profitable  trade  to  join 
an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  He  ascended  the  Richelieu 
river  and  discovered  Lake  Champlain,  and  near  Lake  George  had 
his  first  encounter  with  the  Iroquois.  Again  in  1615,  he  joined  a  war 
party  of  Hurons  against  the  Iroquois  ;  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
attack,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  fire-arms.  These  unpro- 
voked assaults  taught  the  Iroquois  to  hate  and  distrust  the  French. 
Later  on,  when  the  Iroquois  obtained  possession  of  guns  and  were 
skilled  in  thier  use,  a  terrible  revenge  was  taken  on  the  weak 
Canadian  colony.  In  nearly  all  the  wars  that  followed  between  the , 
English  and  French  settlers  in  America,  the  brave  and  adroit  Iroquois 
were  found  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  English.  Champlain  spent 
much  time  in  exploring  the  country  to  the  north  and  west,  making 
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his  way  up  the  Ottawa  across  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  thence  down 
to  J-*ake  Ontario. 

T.  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates.— So  many  com- 
panies were  anxious  to  engage  in  the  profitable  fur  trade  of  Canada, 
and  so  much  rivalry  and  ill-feeling  existed  among  them,  that  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  principal  minister  of  Louis  XIII,  decided 
to  give  the  sole  right  to  engage  in  the  trade  to  a  Company 
known  as  that  of  the  "  One  Hundred  Associates."    Besides  the  fur 
trade,  this  Company  was  given  the  control  of  the  coast  and  inland 
fishing.   In  return  for  these  grants,  the  Company  bound  itself  to  bring 
out  six  thousand  colonists  and  settle  them  in  Canada,  at  the  same  time 
making  provision  for  the  support  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who 
were  to  look  after  the  religious  welfare  of   the  colonists,  and  to 
labor  to  convert  the  Indians.     Tradesmen  and  mechanics  were  to 
be  taken  out  to  Canada  to  build   houses   and  make  all  necessary 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.      Champlain  was  made  governor 
of  the  young  colony,  but  did  not  keep  his  position  long  ;  for  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  France,  and  England  sent  Su: 
David  Kirke  with  a  fleet  to  take  Quebec.     Twice  Kirke  appeared 
before  the  fort,  and  on  the  second  occasion,  in  1629,  captured  it. 
For   three  years  England  held   Canada,  and  then,   peace  being 
restored,  gave  it  back  to  France,  not  considering  the  country  of 
much  value.      Champlain  again  took  charge  of  the  colony,  and 
labored  unceasingly  to  make  it  prosperous,  and  to  bring  the  Indians 
to  a  knowledge  of  Christianity.     In  this  he  was  partially  successful, 
but  his  work  was   cut  short  by  death,  A.D.  1635.     Champlain  is 
rightly  considered  the  Founder  of   the  colony  of  New  France  or 
Canada*. 


*  Oauada,  is  a  word  of  Indian  origin,  and  ia  supposed  to  mean  "a collection  of  huts." 
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1  CHAPTER  IL 

CAN4DA  UNDER   FRENCH   RTTLB. 

1.  Indian  Ifliisions. — To  understand  the  history  of  Canada 
during  the  greater-  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must  hear  in. 
mind  that  a  two-fold  object  was  constantly  kept  in  view  by  the  French 
Kings  :  Jirst,  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  colony  at 
the  expense  of  the  English  settlers  in  America  ;  and  secondhjy  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The 
French  Kings  and  their  ministers  wished  to  profit  not  only  by  the 
fur-trade  of  America,  but  to  build  up  on  this  continent  a  colony 
where  the  religion  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  should  be  held 
and  practised  by  the  whole  population,  Indian  as  well  as  French. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  French 
Canada  is  tlie  story  of  the  Jesuit  missions  among  the  Indians. 
Full  of  holy  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  Red  men,  missionary  after 
missionary  of  the  religious  society  called  Jesuits,  made  his  way  to 
the  Hurons  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district,  to  the  Algonquins  to  the 
nortli  and  up  the  Ottawa,  and  to  the  fierce  Iroquois  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley. 

Among  the  Algonquins  they  suffered  want  and  hardship,  dwel- 
lino"  in  wretched  tents  full  of  smoke  and  filth  and  often  ill-treated 
and  despised  by  the  people  they  were  trying  to  benefit.  At  first 
their  efforts  were  of  little  avail  ;  even  the  Hurons,  the  most  intel- 
ligent, kindly,  and  well-to-do  of  the  Indian  tribes  thought  the 
missionaries  brought  them  trouble  in  the  shape  of  drought,  sick- 
ness, and  ill-success  in  hunting  and  war.  But  no  amount  of  failure 
could  discourage  these  patient  and  unselfish  men.  After  a  while 
the  Indians  began  to  respect  them,  and  then  came  a  general 
willingness  to  be  baptized  and  to  accept  the  religion  taught  by 
the  missionaries.  It  was  not  long  before  nearly  all  the  Hurons 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  and  left  off  their  heathen  practices 
and  habits.     Two  names  will  always  be  remembered  in  connection 
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with  these  Huron  Missions,  those  of  Father  de  Breboeuf  and  Father 
rialemciit;  the  first  strong  in  frame,  ])ravo  of  heart, 
and  capable  of  enduring  any  anumnt  of  hardship  ;  the 
second,  delicate,  refilled,  loving,  and  unselfish.  Other  missionaries 
took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  went  among  the  cruel  and 
treacherous  Iroquois,  helping  to  do  some  good  to  tlie  fiercest  enemies 
of  the  colony.  But  little,  however,  came  of  these  missions.  Tlie 
Iroquois  did  not  trust  the  French,  and  the  missionaries  after  a 
brief  stay  were  either  murdered  or  compelled  to  escape  for  their 
lives.  The  name  of  Father  Jogues,  who  suffered,  first  mutilation, 
and  later  on,  death,  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois,  is  one  that  shines 
bright  on  the  roll  of  Martyr  missionaries. 

S8.  Indian  War§. — The  story  of  Indian  Missions  is  also  a  part 
of  the  story  of  Indian  Wars.     The  Algonquins  and  the  Hurons 
were  tlie  friends  of  the  French,  while  the  Iroquois  were  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  "the  feeble  colony  and  its  allies.     The  Hurons 
lived  in  populous  villages  between  the  Georgian   Bay  and  Lake 
Simcoe,  and  were  said  to  number  thirty  thousand  people,  most  of 
whom  accepted  Christianity  through  the  labours  of  Jesuit  mission- 
aries.    St.  Ignace,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Marie,  were  among 
the  most  important  of  these  missions.     In  1648,  St.  Joseph  was 
surprised  by  the  Iroquois,  while  most  of  the  Huron  hunters  and 
warriors  were  absent.     Seven  persons  were  captured  and  killed,  the 
missionary,  Father  Daniel,  meeting  his  fate  while  ministering  to  the 
dying.     The  next  place  to  fall  was  St.  Ignace  ;  then  St.  Louis  was 
attacked.     Here  Fathers  Jean  de  Breboeuf  and  Gabriel  Lalement, 
refusing    to  leave   their  helpless  flocks,   were   made    j)estru^,io„ 
prisoners  and  put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures.   Breboeuf's     of  Huron 
nails  were  torn  from  his  fingers,  his  body  hacked  with 
knives,  red  hot  hatchets  hung  round  his  neck,  his  gums  seared,  and 
finally,  his  heart  cut  out,  no  word  or  token  of  pain  escaping  from 
his  lips.     His  tortures  lasted  four  hours.     Lalement,  so  delicate, 
sensitive,  and  frail,  was  tortured  for  seventeen  hours  Martyrdom  of 
before  his  sufferings  were  ended  in  death.      St.  Marie  Breboeuf  and 
was  the  next  object   of   attack.      It   was   manfully 
defended  by  a  few  Frenchmen   and  Hurons,  and  after  a  fierce 
conflict  the  Iroquois  retreated. 
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The  Huron  missions  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  scatter- 
ed. An  effort  to  transfer  the  missions  to  Isle  St.  Joseph  or 
Christian  Island,  near  C<)lliut.';\v»)od,  and  gather  the  terror-stricken 
Hiirons  together  again,  ended  the  following  spring  in  another 
dreadful  massacre  on  tlie  mainland,  by  the  Iroquois,  where  the 
Hurons  had  come  in  search  of  food  for  their  starvinn  families. 
Ten  tliousand  Hurons  had  perished,  a  few  camo  to  <.^>uelM'0  with  the 
missionaries,  the  rest  were  scattered  far  and  wide  among  other 
tribes  in  the  north,  east  and  west.  The  once  powerful,  brave 
and  intelligent  Hurons,  as  a  nation,  ceased  to  exist ;  and  with 
ehem  perished  the  principal  fruits  of  the  Jesuit  Missions.- 

3.  Cirowtli  of  ]Vew  France. — Let  us  now  return  to  what 
WHS  going  on  in  the  colony,  during  this  period  of  Indian  strife  and 
bloodshed.  The  Com[)any  of  One  Hundred  Associates  did  nofc 
carry  out  what  it  had  promised  to  do ;  very  few  settlers  were 
brought  out  by  it,  and  its  attention  was  almost  entirely  taken  up 
with  the  trade  in  furs.  It  sent  out  scarcely  one  thousand  colonists, 
much  less  the  six  thousand  it  had  promised.  The  population  grew 
very  slowly,  so  slowly  that  in  1662,  it  had  less  than  two  thousand 
souls.  But  a  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  colony,  and  out  of  this  interest  came  the  founding  of  Montreal 
Foundinj,'-  of  '^^  *  mission,  in  1642,  by  a  number  of  devoted  men 
Montreal,  i(i42.  r^j^d  women,  wlio  came  from  France  for  that  purpose. 
Here,  the  little  band  prayed  and  fought,  for  the  Iroquois  lay  in 
wait,  night  and  diiy,  riglit  under  the  guns  of  the  rude  fort  to  kill 
and  scalp  the  unwary.  Many  a  sad  and  heroic  tale  comes  down  to 
us  of  this  troublous  time.  The  story  of  Dulac  des  Ormeaux  and 
his  sixteen  companions  recalls  the  bravest  deeds  of  the  best  days  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.     Hearing  that  a  larsre 

Pass  of  the  ,  .    ^  .  .  .  f      ,   , 

Lonj?  Sault,  number  of  Iroquois  were  coming  down  the  lakes  and 
1660.  rivers  to  attack  the  feeble  garrisons  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
these  y(mng  men  determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  save  the 
colony.  They  made  their  wills,  confessed  their  sins,  received  the 
sacrament  and  took  a  sad  farewell  of  their  friends  in  Montreal.  Then, 
with  a  few  Christian  Hurons  and  Algonquins  they  took  possession  of 
an  old  fort  near  the  Long  Sault  rapids,  on  the  Ottawa.  Here  they 
awaited  the  descent  of  the  Iroquois,  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly. 
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Soon  two  hundred  came  down  in  their  boats,  and  landing,  attacked 
the  little  band  in  their  hastily  constructed  breastwork  of  logs. 
For  days  the  un(>fiual  strii«,'gle  lasted.  The  Hiirons  deserted  to  the 
Iroquois  in  dismay.  Dulac  and  his  companions  fought  on  until 
worn  out  with  want  of  sleep  and  nourishment,  the  four  that  were 
left  alive  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  savuj'es.  Three  were 
mortally  wounded  and  were  burnt  alive,  the  fourth  was  saved  for 
Indian  tortures.  The  Hurons  who  so  basely  deserted  to  the  enemy 
found  no  mercy  at  the  liands  of  the  Iroquois,  and  were  put  to 
death.  Thus  perished  Dulac  and  his  companions,  but  not  without 
saving  the  colony.  The  Iroquois  were  checked  and  disheartened 
and  for  a  time  the  settlement  had  peace. 

The  colony,  as  already  stated,  made  slow  progress.  Governor 
after  Governor  was  appointed  to  no  purpose  ;  the  Company  of 
One  Hundred  Associates  was  doing  nothing  to  further  its  interests, 
and  Indian  raids  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  settlements. 
In  1059,  the  Abl)e  Laval  came  to  Canada.  His  arrival  j^j^^,,^i  ;„ 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  colony.  Zealous,  Canada, 
devoted,  able  and  enthusiastic,  for  many  years  he  laboured  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  his  influence  did  much  to  mould  the 
future  of  Canada.  His  tirst  stay  was  a  brief  one  ;  he  was  anxious 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  brandy  or  "fire  water"  to  the  Indians,  but 
the  traders  foinid  it  too  i)rofitable  to  be  given  up,  although  its  effects 
on  the  Indians  were  frightful.  Finally,  Laval  sailed  to  France  to 
get  the  French  King  to  stop  the  wretched  traffic,  and  to  have  the 
Governor  who  refused  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  the  offenders 
recalled. 

4.  Royal  Oovernment. — Up  to  this  time  fm-  companies 
aided  by  the  leading  clergy,  had  governed  the  colony.  Now  a 
change  was  decided  upon.  The  One  Hundred  Associates  lost 
their  charter,  and  Canada  was  placed  under  the  government  of  the 
French  King.  This  change  was  due  largely  to  the  influence  of 
Laval  at  the  French  Court,  and  took  place  in  1663.  A  Governor, 
Intendant  and  Bishop  were  appointed,  and  these  aided  by  a 
Supreme  Council,  acted  under  the  instructions  of  the  Kjng.  The 
Governor  was  at  the  head  of  military  affairs  ;  the  Bishop,  of  Church 
affairs ;   and  the   Intendant,   of    legal    and  money  affairs.      The 
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(iovernor  and  the  Bishop  appointed  the  members  of  the  Council, 
at  first  four,  but  afterwards  increased  to  twelve  in  number.  The 
Intendaiit  made  laws  for  the  }»eople,  and  published  them  at  the 
church  doors  or  from  the  pu][)it.  Even  such  small  matters  as  pew 
rents,  stray  hoi,'s,  fust  driving,  family  (juarrels,  were  dealt  with  by 
him.  The  Bishop,  too,  took  an  active  part  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
colony,  and  because  the  duties  of  the  Governor,  Bishop  and 
Intendant,  were  not  very  clearly  stated,  frequent  quarrels  took 
place  between  these,  the  chief  officers  of  the  King.  The  law  in  force 
WHS  very  ditlerent  from  the  law  of  England,  and  is  known  as  the 
Custom  of  Paris,  the  same  law  that  prevailed  at  that  time  in 
France.  It  is  still  in  force  in  (^>ucbec  Province  and  suits  the 
French  people  better  than  our  English  laws.  The  colonists  had 
nothing  to  say  in  making  their  own  laws,  they  had  no  Parliaments 
or  Municipal  Councils,  everything  was  managed  for  them  by  the 
King,  through  tlie  Governor,  T>ish(.p,  Intendant,  and  Supreme 
Council.  To  hear  complaints  and  settle  disputes,  courts  were 
established  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal,  these  courts 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  presided  over 
by  the  "  seigneurs  "  or  holders  of  large  tracts  of  land  from  the 
Militaiy  King  by  Feudal  or  Military  tenure.  These  seigneurs 
Tenure.  were  gentlemen  who  came  out  to  Canada  from  France, 
enticed  by  the  offer  of  ^arge  grants  of  land  for  which  they  paid  by 
bringing  out  settlers  and  giving  their  services  in  times  of  war,  in 
defence  of  the  colony.  They  generally  settled  near  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Montreal,  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  as 
to  have  the  river  always  near  at  hand  to  bring  in  and  take  out 
what  they  bought  and  sold.  Besides,  when  attacked  by  the 
Iroquoi.^^  they  could  more  easily  escape  to  one  of  the  forts  by 
water  ti^an  by  land. 

5.  Tal«ii.     ?.r.  do  Mezy,   was  the  first  Governor,  Laval  the 
first  Bishop,  and  Talon  the  first  Intendant.     Talon  was  a  very  able 
man  and  used  his  power  and  talents  in  the  interests  of  the  colony. 
But,  unfortunately  Laval  and  the  Governor  could  not  agree,  and 
Be  Mezy  was  recalled.     A  new  Governor,  De  Cour- 
ment  settles   celles  took  his  place,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Mar- 
in Canada.    ^^-^  j^  Tracy  v;as  sent  out  with  the  famous  Carignan 
regiment  to  help  the  colony  in  their  struggles  against  the  Iroquois.  A 
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hotnber  of  settlers  also  came,  bringing  sheep,  cattle,  farm  implements, 
and  a  few  horses,  so  that  the  population  was  increased  by  two  thou- 
sand pei>'ons.  This  new  streny;th  (  nabled  the  settlers  to  attack  their 
enemies,  the  Irociuois,  and  two  expeditions,  the  one  in  the  winter, 
and  the  other  the  following  sunuiier,  invaded  the  Mt)liawk  territory, 
tired  the  villages  of  the  Indi.'ins,  and  destroyed  the  stores  of  grain, 
kept  by  them  for  a  winter  supply  of  food. 

These  attacks  annoyed  the  Governor  of  New  York,  who  thought 
it  an  invasion  of  English  territory — but  they  had  the  etiect  of  givhig 
the  colony  peace  ior  eighteen  years.     The  Iroquois  allowed  mission- 
aries to  go  to  them,  and  some  of  them  accepted  their  teachings,  and 
became  less  barbarous.     Canada  now  made  better  progress.     Tahui 
did  his  utmost  to  utilize  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and 
to  promote  trade  with   the   West  Indies.       He  also  sent  out  ex- 
ploring expeditions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Mississippi  of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  Indians. 
He  induced  many  of  the  soldiers  to  settle  in  the  colony,  admTnLStion. 
and  gave  grants  of  land  to  the  officers  and  men.     As 
women  were  few  in  number,    the  French  Government  sent  out  a 
large  number  of  young  women  to  become  wives  for  the  soldiers  and 
settlers.     As  soon  as  these  ship-loads  of  women  arrived,  the  men 
who  wanted  wives  came  down  to  the  vessels,  and  chose  their  part- 
ners.     These    curious   marriages  generally  turned   out   well — the 
couples  thus  brought  together  living  fairly  liai)py  and  contented 
lives.     Some  serious  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the  colony  must 
be  noted.      One  was  the  sale  of  "  fire-water  "  to  the  Indians  and 
settlers,  although  Laval  did  his  best  to  have  it  stopped.     Another 
was  the  tendency  of  young  men  to  take  to  the  woods,  to  live  and 
trade  with  the  Indians.     These  ^^  Coureurs  da  Bois,"  as  they  were 
called,  often  became  more   savage   than   the   Indians   themselves, 
dressed  in  Indian  fashion,  and  took  Indian  wives.     Once  used  to  this 
mode  of  life,  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  them  to  settle  down 
and  till  the  soil.     The  trade  in  furs  was  t(»o  profitable  to  be  abandon- 
ed for  civilized  life.      Then  again,  tlie  colony  suffered 
by  its  trade  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,    government, 
who  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
So,  it  happened  that  Canada  did  not  grow  as  fast  as  the  English 
colonies  to  the  south  of  them,  simply  because  the  government  did 
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not  allow  the  settlers  sufficient  freedom  in  managing  their  own 
affairs, 

6.  Discoveries  in  the  Great  West.— The  Jesuit  mission- 
aries were  the  first  ekplorers  of  the  far  West.  They  united  the  work 
of  discovery  witli  their  mission  labors,  just  as  Livingstone  and  Moffat 
in  recent  years,  have  done  in  Africa.  Talon  was  anxious  to  prevent 
the  English  from  extending  their  trade  westward,  and  with  this  in 
view,  he  established  trading-posts  and  missions  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  other  points.  Before,  liowever,  his  great  plans  could  be  carried 
out,  he  returned  to  France,  and  left  to  his  successors  the  tack  of 
discovering  and  exploring  the  Mississippi. 

Talon  returned  to  France  in  1672  and  about  the  same  time 
Courcelles  the  Governor  also  asked  to   be  recalled.      The   new 
Governor,  Louis  de  Buade  Count  de  Frontenac,  is  the  most  striking 
figure  in  the  history  of  New  France.     No  Governor  was  so  success- 
ful in  his  dealings  with  the  Iroquois  ;  they  feared  and  respected  him, 
at  the  same  time  giving  him  their  regard  and  confidence,     ^e  treat- 
ed them  as  children,  threatening  them  with  punishment  if  unruly, 
and  rewarding  and  encouraging  them  if  they  behaved 
^Frontenac^   well.     He  made  a  great  display  of  force  when  treating 
with  them,  and  managed  to  impress  them  with  the 
greatness    and  power  of  the  French  King,  the    "  Great  Father," 
across  the  Big  Waters.     He  was  not  so  successful  with  his  Council, 
for  his  hasty  temper  and  haughty  bearing,  together  with  his  attempts 
to  control  everything  and  ev^erybody,  led  to  many  a  scene  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  caused  bitter  quarrels  in   the  colony.     His 
rule  however,  will  be  always  remembered  with  gratitude  for,  as  long 
as  he  was  Governor,  Canada  was  safe  from  Indian  at- 
Joliet  and     tacks.     More  important  still  were  the  discoveries  in  the 
^^1073.  ^'    west  in  his  time  by  Joliet,  a  merchant,  Marquette,  a  mis- 
sionary, and  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle.    Father 
Marquette,  who  lived  and  lal)ored  among  the  Indians  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  and  Michigan,  was  joined  by  Joliet,  and  these  two 
brave    men,    in   bark    canoes,   with   five    men,    went    down    the 
mighty  Mississippi,  until  they  reached  the  Arkansas  river.     Fear- 
ing to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  they  returned  and  Joliet 
brought  the  news  of  his  discoveries  to  Quebec.    The  story  of  his 
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exploit  filled  La  Salle  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  land  at  Lachine 
(so-called  it  is  said  because  La  Salle  thought  the  St.  Lawrence  led 
to  China)  with  the  desire  to  explore  the  West.  Before 
Joliet  made  his  great  discovery,  La  Salle  had  found  his  piores  the 
way  to  the  Ohio,  although  his  doings  at  this  time  are  ^^'^^^'^'^iPP^- 
not  very  well  known.  Courcelles  had  planned  building  a  fort  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  Kingston  now  stands,  and  his 
successor  in  office  carried  out  his  plan,  and  founded  Fort  Frontenac. 
This  fort  served  as  a  trading-post,  and  also  as  a  check  on  the  Iroquois 
in  time  of  war.  At  first  the  fort  was  of  wood — afterwards  La  Salle, 
in  1674,  built  it  of  stone  and  promised  to  keep  it  up,  if  he  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  fur  trade.  It  was  from  this 
point  that  he  set  out  to  find  his  way  to  the  Mississippi.  After  years 
spent  in  braving  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  and  overcoming 
obstacles  which  would  have  daunted  most  men,  he  succeeded  in  1G82 
in  launching  his  canoes  on  the  Father  of  Waters — the  broad  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  month  of  April  he  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Great  South  and  West  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XIV.  under  the  title  of  Louisiana. 

Five  years  after,  La  Salle  was  basely  murdered  by  some  treacher- 
ous followers,  while  engaged  in  a  venture  to  found  a  colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

7,  Froiiteiisie. — Let  us  now  turn  to  what  was  going  on  in 
Canada  under  Frontenac's  rule.  The  colony  was  at  peace  with  the 
Indians — but  Frontenac  quarrelled  with  his  Intend  ant,  with  the 
Governor  of  Montreal,  with  Laval  and  the  Jesuits,  in  fact  with 
everybody  that  would  not  do  as  he  wished.     His  conduct^     ^       .  «   a. 

''         "^  .  .  Frontenac  s  first 

was  so  violent  and  unjust,  that  many  complaints  were  Administration. 

made  to  the  King.     Laval  and  the  missionaries  were 
anxious  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  but  Frontenac 
was  too  greedy  of  gain  to  forbid  it.     At  last,  after  ten  years  of  dis- 
puting and  wrangling,  the  King  grew  v/eariod  and  Frontenac  was 
recalled  (1682). 

But  not  for  long.  The  Iroquois  were  soon  on  the  war-path  again, 
incited  by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Colonel  Dongan.  The  English 
colonists  were  anxious  to  take  away  from  the  French  the  trade 
with  the  Indians,  and  they  generally  succeeded  in  keeping  on  good 
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terms  with  tlie  Iroquois,  who  saw  that  the  English  colonies  were 
growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  French  settlement.  It  needed 
but  the  treachery  of  Denonville,  one  of  Frontenac's  successors,  to 
bring  on  the  colony  a  terrible  calamity.  To  gratify  a  whim  of  the 
King,  he  seized  at  Fort  Frontenac  fifty  Iroquois  chiefs,  who  had  come 
to  a  friendly  meeting,  and  sent  them  in  chains  to  France  to  work  at 
+he  galleys.  He  followed  up  this  outrage  by  leading  two  thousand 
men  into  the  country  of  the  Senecas,  one  of  the  five  nations  of  the 
Iroquois.  For  several  days  he  pillaged  and  burned  their  villages, 
destroying  their  food  supplies,  and  putting  many  to  death. 

The   Fiv&  Nations  soon  united  to  punish   the   French.      Fort 

Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the   Niagara  River,  and   but  recently 

built,  was  levelled  to  the  ground.     Fort  Frontenac  had  to  be  aban 

doned  and  burnt,  with   all   its  stores  and  trading  vessels.     The 

.    Island  of  Montreal  was  surprised,   and  more  than  a 

Lachine.      thousand  of  its  inhabitants  were  killed  or  carried  off 

prisoners  for  further  torture.     This  is  the  Massacre  of 

Lachine,  1689.      The  colony  was  in  despair,  and  its  people  had  to 

take  shelter  in  the  forts  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal. 

To  save  the  colony  from  perishinj^';  Frontenac  was  again  des- 
patched to  Canada  as  Governor.  He  brought  with  him  the  chiefs 
seized  by  Denonville,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  tribes  to  act  as 
peacemakers.  At  this  time  a  war  arising  out  of  the  English  Revo- 
lution of  1688  was  going  on  in  Europe  between  England  and  France. 
Frontenac  determined  to  punish  the  English  colonists  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  stirring  up  the  Iroquois  to  attack  the  French  settle- 
ments. Bands  of  French  and  their  Indian  allies  made  frequent  raids 
into  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  other  border  colonies,  scalping 
and  murdering  the  defenceless  people.  Schenectady  in  New  York 
and  Salmon  Falls  in, New  Hampshire  were  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  their  inhabitants  butchered.  For  years  this  cruel  border  war- 
fare lasted,  leaving  a  dark  stam  on  the  early  history  of  the  American 
settlements. 

In  1690  an  effort  was  made  by  the  British  colonists  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Canada.  Sir  Wm.  Phips  was  sent  by  Massachusetts 
to  capture  Port  Royal  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia).  This  he  accomplish- 
ed, and  then  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  take  Quebec.  Before 
this,  however,  an  expedition  under  the  conmiand  of  Colonel  Win- 
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fclirop  had  been  sent  to  take  Montreal.  Sickness  and  a  lack  of 
supplies  led  to  its  failure  and  it  returned  to  Albany.  But  Phips 
reached  Quebec  and  demanded  its  surrender.  The  demand  met  a  ith 
a  haughty  and  indignant  refusal  from  Frontenac,  who  had  prepared 
for  a  spirited  defence.  In  vain  Phips  opened  a  furious  fire  on  the 
town  and  landed  his  raw  soldiers  on  the  Beauport  shore.  He  was 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss  by  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies,  and  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  to  Boston.  p^,pg  attenipts 
Thus  ended  the  second  attempt  by  the  English  to  cap-  to  take  (Quebec, 
ture  Quebec.  Meanwhile  the  savage  border  warfare 
went  on  unchecked.  The  Abenac^uis  Indians  aided  the  French  in  the 
work  of  murder — the  Iroquois,  the  English.  A  single  incident  will 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  savage  nature  of  this  warfare.  Hannah  Dus- 
tin  of  Haverhill,  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  these  border  raids,  avenged 
the  murder  of  her  week-old  child  by  slaying  ten  out  of  twelve  of  her 
sleeping  Indian  captors,  and  then  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the 
British  settlements.  These  were  the  days  when  both  French  and 
English  offered  prizes  to  the  Indians  for  human  scalps.  Little  wonder 
that  the  border  settlements  did  not  prosper.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
(1097)  put  an  end  for  a  short  time  to  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  and  each  country  restored  to  the  other  its  conquests.  The 
next  year  saw  the  death  of  Frontenac  in  his  78th  year.  His  memory 
was  cherished  as  the  one  man  whose  energy  saved  Canada  when  on 
the  verge  of  ruin. 

8.  State  «f  the  Colonjr.—The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion in  Europe,  which  broke  out  in  1702,  was  the  signal  for  a 
renewal  of  the  horrors  of  border  warfare  between  Canada  and  the 
English  colonies  in  America.  Not  until  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  did  the  settlers  along  the  frontier  again  breathe  freely.  This 
treaty  gave  Acadia,  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  to 
England,  while  France  kept  Canada,  Cape  Breton  and  Louisiana. 
For  over  thirty  years  the  colony  had  rest,  and  a  chance  to  grow  and 
prosper.  The  principal  Governor  of  this  time  was  Vaudreuil,  whose 
term  <  )f  office  1  )eg;in  in  1 703.  He  f  orsesaw  that  a  fierce  struggle  must 
take  place  between  the  French  and  the  English  for  control  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  lie  laid  his  plans  accordingly.  The 
fortress  of  Louisburg  in  Ca[)e  Breton  was  begun ;  Quebec,  Montreal 

»nd  Fort  Frontenac  were  strengthened,  and  a  new  stone  fort  was 
22 
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built  at  Niagara.  Trade,  ship-building  and  manufactures  were 
Condition  of  tsu^'ouraged,  and  we  find  even  woollen  and  linen  goods 
the  people,  anuuig  the  home  i)roductions.  Canada,  at  this  time, 
exported  largely  to  France  and  tlie  West  Indies  such  ])roducts  as 
staves,  tar,  tobacco,  flour,  T)eaHe,  and  [xn'k.  Slie  brought  in  rum, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  most  or  the  manufactured  goods  she  needed. 
Iloads  were  opened  up  between  the  parishes,  and  a  letter-post 
established.  Law  was  better  administered  than  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  colony.  With  all  tliese  improvements  it  made  but  slow 
jirogress.  The  feiuial  system  of  land  tenure,  while  good  for  military 
purposes,  did  not  encnmage  the  [jeasants  who  held  the  land  from 
their  seigneurs,  to  make  many  impiovements.  The  pe(^j)le  liad  no 
say  in  making  the  laws,  and  the  general  want  of  education  kept  the 
colony  in  a  dull  and  lifeless  state.  Young  men  tired  of  the  quiet, 
home-life  of  the  farm  took  to  the  woods,  and  lived  and  traded 
with  the  Indians.  In  1702-22,  Quebec  had  a  po))ulation  of  seven 
thousand,  and  an  agreeable  society,  whose  principal  element  was 
the  military  class.  Montreal  had  about  tw(j  thousand  inhal)itants, 
and  the  whole  of  Canada  about  twenty-five  thousand.  The  whole 
country  to  the  west  was  a  forest  with  a  few  trading  posts  and  forts 
at  Kingston,  Niagara,  and  Detroit. 

9.  Bra€lcl<^C'k\  Expedilioii.— Vaudreuil  died  iu  1725,  and 
was   succeeded    by   the    Manpiis  Beauliarnois.       In   his    time 

Fort  Frederic,  at  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Cliam[)lain  was   built,  and 
soon   became  an  im[)ortant   post    in    the    wars    between  the   rival 
colonies.     No  new  stirring  events  took  place  until  the  outbre;'  :  of 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which  brought  England  and 
France   once    more    into   conflict.      It    was    not   long 
taken,   1745.    before    their    colonies     were     engaged     in   a    deadly 
^^^^'-4^^'      struggle,  a   struggle    that   lasted,  with   a   brief   inter- 
mission, until    the    flag  of    England  floated    over   the 
walls  of    Quebec.      In    1745,   Louisbiu'g  was  taken  after  a  brave 
defence,  by  an  army  of  New  England  farmers  and  Hshermen  under 
Sir   William    Pepperell.       The    French    tried    to    retake    this,  the 
second  strongest  fortress  of  the  New  World,  but  without  success. 
Peace  was  for  a  short  time  restored  in  1748,  and  Louisburg,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  people  of  New  England,  was  given  back  to 
France.      hi  these  days,  it  often  happened  that  while  the  mother 
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countries,  France  and  England,  were  at  peace,  their  children  in 
India  and  America  carried  on  a  bitter  strife.  Not  until  175G  was 
war  once  more  declared  in  Europe  ;  yet,  in  1 754,  hostilities  broke 
out  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  French  claimed  the  Great 
West,  and  sought  to  shut  in  the  English  to  the  strip  of  territory 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  To  carry  out 
this  plan,  a  fort  was  constructed  at  a  point  where  two  branches  of 
the  Ohio  River  meet,  the  Monoiigahela  and  the  Alleghany.  This 
fort  got  the  name  Du  Quesne,  from  the  French  Governor  of 
Canada  at  that  time.  The  English  colonists  of  Vircrinia  sent 
George  Washingtoiij  a  young  officer  and  surveyor,  to  build  another 
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fort  near  at  hand.  Unfortunately  Washington  fired  upon  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians  who  came  to  warn  him  that  he  was  en- 
t'rnuching  on  French  territory.  This  act  was  the  beginning  of  the 
tinal  fitru^gle  for  the  mastery  of  the  New  World.  General  Lrad- 
dock  was  sent  out  £rom  England  with  two  regiments  of   regular 
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troops  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  militia   of  the  colon- 

Br^.ddock  sent  ^*^^'     ^^^  thought  he  knew  more  about  bush  warfare 

to  America,    than  sucli   men   as  Washinixton,  and  would  take  no 

1754 

advice.     Bo  was  so  stubborn  and  arrogant  that  many 

of  the  best  militia  officers  would  not  serve  under  him.     The  French 

too,  made  preparations  for  the  co\iflict.     Baron  Dieskau  brought  to 

Canada  a  strong  military  force,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  last 

French  Governor  of  C.inada,  De  Vaudreuil,  a  son  of  the  former 

Governor  of  that  name. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  Braddock  began  his  march  from  Virginia 

to  Fort  Du  Quesne.     He  had  a  f(jrce  of  two  thousand  men,  regulars 

and  colonial  militia,  but  his  movements  were  hampered  by  taking 

a   long   train    of    baggage-waggons  and    artillery.      One  hundred 

men  with  axes  went  before  to  cut  down  trees  and  make  a  road  for 

these    to    pass  over.      The    journey  was    a    slow  and  weary  one, 

and  the  French  garrison  at  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  well  aware  of 

Braddock's  movements.     As  he  neared  the  fort,  an  ambuscade  of 

French  and  Indians  was  formed,  with  the  hope  of  checking  his 

march.     In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  from  Washington  and  others, 

Braddock  neglected  to  take  the  most  ordinary  precautions  against 

surprise.     Passing  through  a  thickly  wooded  defile,  a  sudden  hail  of 

bullets  was  poured  into  the  astonished  and  dismayed  ranks  of  the 

British  regulars.     On  all  sides  was  heard  the  terrible  war-whoop  of 

the  Indians,  and  the   work  of  destruction   began.      The  British 

soldiers  huddled  together  and  fired  tlieir  muskets  into  the  air  or 

into  their  own  ranks.     They  were  mown  down  by  the  bullets  of  the 

concealed  French  and  Indians — without  being  able  to 
Braddoek  -r,      -,  ■,     ^     i     -i    f         ^ 

defeated,      ofier  any  defence.      Braddock  had  five  horses  shot 

'  ■  under  him,  and  was  mortally  wounded.  Fortunately 
for  the  regulars,  the  colonial  forces,  used  to  Indian  modes  of 
fighting,  took  shelter  behind  the  trees  and  fought  the  enemy  in 
their  own  fashion,  and  kept  them  at  bay.  This  enabled  the  terror- 
stricken  soldiers  who  survived,  to  escape  from  the  defile.  More 
than  one-half  had  fallen — the  remainder,  panic-stricken,  fled,  and 
paused  not  till  they  had  put  forty  miles  between  them  and  the 
dreaded  enemy.  Braddock  was  carried  in  a  dying  condition  on  a 
litter  from  the  field,  and  that  night  with  his  life  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  folly. 
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Fort  Niagara,  the  forts   on  Lake   Champlain,  and  Beausejour 
in  Acadia,  were  also  marked  out  for  attack  })y  tlie  English.     The 
expedition  against  Niagara  never  readied  its  destination— Beause- 
jour was  not  able  to  m.ike  any  defence  and  was  easily  taken  ;  and 
,     Baron  Dieskau  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  near 
.^^     Lake  George  by  Colonel  William  Johnson,  at  the  head    ^'!r  ^'"'»™ 

,<:  ■  "^  '  Johnson 

ivr  of  a  body  of  colonial  militia  and  Mohawk  Indians,  defeats  Baron 

This  Colonel  Johnson  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many 
respects.  He  had  ac(|uired  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  Mohawks, 
and  was  made  one  of  their  great  chiefs.  He  built  t  vo  great  strongly 
fortified  houses  ii;  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  made  them  headquarters 
for  the  surrounding  Indians — one  of  whose  daughters,  the  famous 
Molly  Brant,  sister  of  Joseph  Brant,  he  married  iii  Indian  fashion. 
Johnson  was  made  a  kn'crjit  for  his  victory  over  Dieskau,  and 
received  a  large  grant  of  money  from  the  Crown. 

10.  Capture  of  Quebec— The  next  year  (1756)  war  was 
formally  declared  between  England  and  France,  and  the  struggle 
went  on  with  increasing  bitterness  in  Am-^rica.     This 
war  is  known  as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Tva^  carried   Y^a^"b^^*'^' 
on  in  Asia,  America,  and  Europe  simultaneously.     The 
French  sent  out  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the  famous  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  an  officer  of   great  skill,  courage,  and  energy.      The 
English  had  by  far  the  greater  number  of  men,  and  the  greater 
wealth  and  resources,  but  for  a  time  they  were  badly  officered  and 
led.     Their  first  Commander-in-Chief  was  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  who 
proved  a  wretched  failure.     Another  general,  almost  equally  unfit, 
was   Abercrombie,  who  allowed  Oswego  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Montcalm.      A  still  greater   disaster  befell  the  English  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  on  Lake  George.     After  a  spirited  defence  the  garri- 
son was  allowed  to  go  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  engaging  not  to 
serve  against  the  French  for  eighteen  months.     Montcalm  promised 
them  protection  against  attacks  by  his  Indian  allies, 
who  sought  victims  to  scalp  and  torture.     The  Indians   F^fw^^r"' 
crazed  by  liquor,  fell  upon  the  retreating  garrison  with   Henry,  Aug. 
their  women  and  children,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts         ' 
of    Montcalm  and  his  officers,  murdered  or  carried  off  prisoners 
the  most  of  them.     Almost  equally  disastrous  was  the  attempt  made 
by  Loudon,  aided  by  a  large  fleet  and  force,  to  take  Louisburg. 
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These  repeated  failures,  added  to  a  general  want  of  sviccess  in 

other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  war  was  carried  on,  led  to  a 

chans'e  in  the  British  i^overinuent,  and  William  Pitt, 
William  Pitt  °,        ,     .         ,  r    -n      i       i,       r       •  «.  • 

becomes  War  Was   placed   m  charge    ot    iiUgland  s    foreign  arlairs. 

BrTtain.^     A^ery  soon  a  change  was  nuled.     Pitt  had  determined 

''ft 

jf  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of  Canada,  and  he 

I  made  his  preparations  accordingly.     He  chose  good  men  to  com- 

mand, and  gave  them  an  energetic  support.  Amherst  was  made  tlie 
Commander-ir.-Chief ,  and  Boscawen  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  fleet 
in  America.  Under  Amherst  were  placed  Wolfe,  Lawrence,  and 
Whitmore,  officers  young  in  years,  but  full  of  energy  and  courage. 
One  mistake  Pitt  did  make  :  he  left  Abercronibie  in  charge  of  the 
army  intended  to  operate  along  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain. 

The  first  fruits  of  Pitt's  policy  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg. 

Against  this  strong  fortress  was  sent  a  fleet  of  over  one  hundred 

^    ^        .     and  fifty  vessels,  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men. 

Capture  of  '^  "^ 

Louisburg,     Under  the  command  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe.     After  a 
siege  of  seven  weeks,  in  which  Wolfe  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  the  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  surrendered, 
and  were  sent  prisoners  to  England. 

But  victories  were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  English.  A  large 
force  under  General  Abercrombie  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  while 

trying  to  take  Ticonderoga,  or  Carillon,  on  Lake  Cham- 
'^'''''1758':°^'^'   plain-     The  defeat  was  due  to  the  death  in  the  early 

part  of  the  fight  of  young  Lord  Howe,  and  to  the  utter 
folly  and  rashness  of  Abercrombie,  in  ordering  his  brave  troops  t(j 
attack  the  French  protected  as  they  were  by  felled  trees  and  a 
breastwork  of  timber,  with  sharpened  stakes  pointing  outward.  In 
this  battle  Montcalm  proved  his  skill  as  a  general,  and  the  English 
lost  two  thousand  men,  many  of  them  Highlanders,  who  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  served  in  the  foreign  wars  of  Britain.  The 
campaign  of  1758,  closed  with  the  easy  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
by  a  force  sent  against  it  under  General  Forbes.  Forbes,  falling 
sick,  was  borne  on  a  litter  across  the  Alleghanies  with  his  army. 
Finding  winter  approaching,  he  sent  Washington  ahead  with  a 
smaller  force,  to  take  the  fort  before  it  could  get  help.  On  the  25th 
of  November,  without  a  blow  being  struck,  Du  Quesne  was  taken 
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pos;3csRion  of  by  Washington,  and  named  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of 
England's  greatest  X^'^ai  Minister. 

The  year  1759  opened  with  great  efforts  put  forth  by  Montcalm 
to  save  Canada  to  the  Frciieh.     The  prospects  of  the  colony  were 
gloomy  enough.      The  mother  country  gave  but  little  assistance  ; 
in  fact,  she  was  not  able  to  give  much.     So  many  men  in  Canada 
were  drawn  into  the  army,  that  the  ff.rms  were  only      state  of 
half -tilled,  and  the  crops  were  scanty  and  poor.     To      Canada, 
add  to  the  miseries  of  the  people,  the  internal  afiiiirs  of  Canada 
were  under  the  control  of  the  worst  official  of  French  Rule.     This  was 
the  Intendant  Bigot,  whose  whole  career  was  one  of  extortion^ 
fiaud,  and  lewdness.     MonopoUes  plundered  the  poverty-stricken 
people  ;  grain,  cattle,  and  horses  were  seized  and  sold  abroad,  and 
the  money  put  into  the  pockets  of  Bigot  and  his  tools.     Every  man 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  was  drafted  into  the  army 
to  defenil  the  colony.     Montcalm  labored  ceaselessly  to  put  Quebec 
and  the  other  fortresses  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  defence,  but 
he  was  liampered  by  the  Governor  and  the  Intendant.     Meanwhile 
a  plan  of  campaign  had  been  arranged  by  the  British,        pj^n  of 
which  was  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  one  great  and  t^kTSS^t 
united  effort.     Amherst  was  to  proceed  along  the  line 
of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  and  take  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.     General  Prideaux,  aided  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  his 
Indians,  was  to  attack  Niagara,  while  to  Wolfe  was  given  the  heavy 
task  of  assaulting  Quebec.     Amlierst  and  Prideaux  having  per- 
formed their  allotted  tasks  were  to  join  Wolfe  at  Quebec.     Pri- 
deaux was  killed  while  besieging  Niagara,  and  the  honor  of  taking 
the    fort  fell  to    Sir    William    Johnson.       Amherst  found  little 
opposition  at  Ticonderoga  ana   ^rown  Point,  the  French  falling 
back    on    Quebec    for    the    find    defence.       Amherst,    however, 
lingered  at  these  points,  building  and  strengthening  forts  to  secure 
the  line  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain. 

Early  in  1759,  Wolfe  sailed  from  Louisburg  to  Quebec  with  his 
army  of  less  than  nine  thousand  men.     Saunders  and        y^^^te 
Holmes  commanded  the  fleet,  while  Wolfe  was  assisted  qJ^J^|^J?59 
by  an  able  staff  of  officers,  Townshend,  Monckton  and 
Murray.    Landing  at  the  Island  of  Orleans,  Wolfe  anxiously  viewed 


! 
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for  the  first  time  the  rock  fortress,  Quebec,  the  greatest  stronghold 
of  Franco  in  the  Now  World.  For  iiiilos  on  both  the  east  and  west 
of  Quoboc,  Montcalm  had  fortitiod  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Between  tlio  St.  Cliarlos  and  tlio  Montmorency  were  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  men  of  all  ages,  and  the  walls  of  Quoboc  itself 
bristled  with  guns.  Who  could  hope  to  capturo  this  Gibraltar  of 
America,  with  such  a  small  force  as  Wolfe  had  at  his  command  ? 
Yet,  Wolfe,  weakened  as  he  was  by  a  fatal  disease,  did  not  shrink 
from  the  etrort.  Soon  he  seized  a  strong  position  opposite  Quebec, 
Point  Levi,  and  there  Monckton  fixed  his  batteries.  The  French 
made  fruitless  efforts  to  dislodge  the  British  fleet,  by  sending  fire- 
ships  down  the  river,  but  those  were  taken  in  tow  by  the  sailors 
and  did  little  harm.  The  batteries  from  Point  Levi  began  to  play 
upon  the  doomed  fortress,  and  soon  a  great  part  of  Quebec  was  in 
ruins.  Nevertheless,  Montcalm  strong  in  his  position  on  the 
north  shore,  with  entrenchments  from  Quebec  to  the  river 
Montmorency,  defied  every  effort  of  Wolfe  to  land  his  troops.  On 
Wolfe        *^^^  ^^^^  ^^  July,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  to 

attempts  to    gain  a  footing  and  storm  the  heights  near  the  Mont- 
land  at  the  1 
3iontinorency,  moreiicy  ;  but  to  no    purpose,  Wolfe  was  compelled 

^  ^    ^y-     to  retire  with  heavy  loss,  and  his  chagrin  and  grief 

brought  on  a  fever. 

It  looked  as  if  Quebec  could  not  be  taken,  and  winter  was 

approacliing  which  would  bring  relief  to  the  garrison.      Then  ib 

was  one  of  Wolfe's  staff,  Townsheiid,  proposed  to  climb  the  steep 

banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  a  point  some  three  miles  above 

Quebec.    The  plan  was  adopted,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 

carry  it  into  effect.      Early  in  September,  Wolfe  managed,  under 

cover  of  a  pretended  attack  on  the  opposite  (Beauport)  shore,  to 

ill  have  the  main  part  of  his   army  and  fleet  moved  above  Quebec. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  and  knowing  that  a  small  body 

of  French  soldiers  were  coming  down  to  Quebec  from  Montreal 

with  a  supply  of  provisions,  Wolfe's  fleet  dropped  silently  down 

the  river,  escorting  thirty  barges  laden  with  sixteen  hundred  men. 

With  muffled  oars  they  glided  down  the  stream,  hugging  the  north 

shore.     The  sentries  along  the  bank  were  deceived,  their  challenges 

being  correctly  answered  (a  French  deserter  having  given  the 

English  the  proper  countersign),  and  they  thought  it  was  the  cc«i- 
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voy  ex[)Octed  from  Montreal.      As  the  boats  j^'lided  on,  Wolfe,  weak 
witli  his  recent  illness,  jitid  lUled  with  mingled  hupo  and  anxiety, 
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SIEGE  OF   QUEBEC. 

softly  repeated  several  stanzas  of   Gray's  "  Elegy  "  written  but  a 
year  before.     Pausing  on  the  words 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave," 

he  exclaimed  !    "1  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than 

take  Quebec."     In  the  early  morning,  of  the  13th  September,  he 

landed  at  what  is  now  known  as  Wolfe's  Cove.     His    r^j^^  British 

active  Highlanders  were  soon  at  the  top  of  the  path  „,  I'^n^i  at 

Wolf e  s  CovG 
leading  up  the  cliff.     The  French  guard  was  quickly 

overpowered,   and  at  daybreak  Wolfe   and  his  little  army  stood 

ready  for  battle  on  the  Plains  of    Abraham.     Mfmtcalm,  who  had 

been  expecting  an  attack  below  the  city  on  his  lines  at  Beauport, 

as    soon  as  tlie  news  was  brought  him  broke  up  his  camp,  and 

without  waiting  for  reinforcements  hurried   to  meet 

Wolfe.     Had  he  remained  in  the  city  it  is  doubtful  if    of  Plains  «t 

Wolfe  could  have  taken  it  before  the  coming  winter.     13th  Sc^T.', 

But  his  impetuous  temper  led  him  astray,  and  march-         ^^^^* 

ing  through  Quebec  he  flung  himself   on  Wolfe's  veterans,   who 
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stood  calmly  jivvaiting  their  gallant  leader's  orders.     Not  until  the 
French  -v/ero  within  forty  paces  did  Wolt'u  give  tlio  command  to 
tire,  then,  at  the  given  signal,  a  well-directnd  volley  of  musketry, 
followed  by  a  fierce  charge  of  bayonets,  caused  the  French  to  givo 
way,  and  the  victory  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  was  won.     It  was  a 
dear  victory  to  both  English  and  French,  for  their  brave  leaders 
both  fell  in  the  conllict.     Wolfe,  wounded  first  in  the  wrist,  tlien  in 
the  chest,  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  victory  was  won,  and 
his  heroic  task  done.     "  i'hey  run,  they  run,"  said  an  officer  holding 
Du'ithof      ^"  his  arms  the  dying  general.     "Who  run?"    asked 
Wolfe  and     Wolfe  :  and  when  he  heard,  "Now  God  be  praised" 
said  lie,  "  i  die  hajipy.       Montcalm  was  carried  fatally 
wounded  into  Quebec,  and  when  told  his  fate  murmured  sadly, 
*'  So   much  the   better,  T  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec."      He  died  before  midnight,  and  was  buried  in  a  grave 
made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  a  fitting  close  to  the 
surrenders     career  of  a  bra  3  soldier  and  a  true  patriot.     Five 
^^"    '  '*  •  days  after,   on  the  18th  September,  Quebec  surren- 
dered >  and  Canada  practically  ceased  to  be  a  French  possession. 


CHAPTER  m. 

LAYING  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  Peace  of  Pjiris,  lYOI^.— General  Murray  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army  after  the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  De  Levis 
succeeded  Montcalm.  Though  Quebec  had  fallen,  the  Governor, 
Vaudreuil,  and  De  Levis,  were  not  willing  to  surrender  Canada  to 
the  British  without  a  struggle.  The  walls  of  Quebec  had  been 
partly  beaten  down,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  city  had  become  a 
mass  of  ruins  by  the  cannonading  of  the  British,  and  Murray, 
fully  expecting  an  assault  from  the  French,  at  once  began  to  put 
the  fortress  into  as  good  a  condition  as  possible.  His  army, 
especially  the  Highlanders,  suffered  much  from  the  cold,  which 
was  very  severe  that  winter.  The  French  in  Quebec  and  the 
British  army  were  on  very  friendly  terms,  and  much  kindness  was 
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shown    to  the  sufToriiit,'    soldiers  hy  fclui   inhabitants,    the    nuns 

knitting  Ljng  hose  to   protect  the  unfortunate   Highlanders  from 

tlio  effects  of    tlu)   frost  and   cold.      Towards    H[»ring   Do  Levis 

advanced  witli  an  army  of  seven  tliousand  men  to  re-take  Quebec, 

and  Murray  was  foolhiirdy  enougli  to  marrli  out  of  the  city  against 

him.     The  British  iHUubered  but  three  thousand  men,  (so  much 

had  they  sutlered  during  t!ie  wint(u-)  and  in  tlie  second  battle  of 

Plains  of  Abraham,  they  were  defeat(id  and  compelled  to  retreat, 

m  haste,    within  the   walls  of    Quebec.       'J'he   sie^'e 

-  ,  .  -  *  Second 

lasted    some    tmie  longer,    until    the   St.    Lawrence      Uattiuof  * 

becoming  free  of   ice,   a   British  fleet  sailed   up  the     Abraimin, 

river,  and  Do  Levis,  in  despair,  returned  to  Montreal.         ^^^^' 

In  September,  Murray  and   Amherst   united   their  forces  before 

Montreal,  and   Vaudreuil  and  Levis   foeling   the   impossibility  of 

defending  the  city  with  the  few  weary  and  disheartened  men  at 

their  dis[)osal,  surrendered  all  Canada  t(j  England,  on  the  8th  of 

September,  17<)0. 

Three  years  later  the  Seven  Yeais'  War  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  Canada  was  formally  given  to  England  ;  France  ceding  all  her 
possessions  in  America  east  of  the  Mississippi  except  New  Orleans, 
and  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  near  Newfoundland. 
Besides  these  great  territories  England  gained  largely 
in  India  and  other  parts  <jf  the  world.  The  treaty  Parls^iTes. 
that  closed  this  war  is  known  as  the  Peace  of  Paris. 


^.  Conspiracy  of  Poiltiac— About  the  time  this  treaty  was 
made,  a  very  strange  and  remarkable  plot  took  place.  Its  object 
was  the  seizure  of  all  the  British  forts  along  the  Upper  Lakes  and 
in  the  Great  West,  and  the  holding  them  for  the  French.  A  famous 
Indian  chief,  Pontiac,  who  did  not  want  the  British  to  rule  in 
Canada,  and  who  did  not  know  that  the  French  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  recovering  it,  stirred  up  the  Indian  warriors  in  the 
valley  of  tlie  Ohio,  and  ahjng  the  line  of  the  Great  Lakes,  to  seize 
the  rude  forts  in  the  West  recently  handed  over  by  the  French  to 
the  British  A  short  time  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed, 
a  sudden  and  almost  sinmltaneous  attack  was  made  on  these  forts, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,    their    garrisons    being    murdered    or    made    prisoners. 
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Detroit  was  besieged  for  over  a  year  by  thousands  of  Indians,  wh 
managed  to  prevent  supplies  and  assistance  coming  t 
Detroit  by     ^^^^   garrison.       At  last  a  strong   force   came  to  the 
Pontiao,       relief  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  fort,  and  the  In- 

1763-64.  .  ' 

dians  sullenly  withdrew.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  also, 
were  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  dusky  warriors,  and  the 
Indians  finding  that  French  power  was  at  an  end  in  America, 
ceased  hostilities.  Pontiac,  a  few  years  later,  while  drunk,  fell  by 
the  hands  of  a  treacherous  Illinois  Indian. 

« 

Two  things  make  this  conspiracy  remarkalle  in  Indian  history. 
One  is  the  vastness  of  the  scheme  planned  and  carried  out  by 
Pontiac  with  so  much  skill  and  success  ;  the  other  is  the  determina- 
tion shown  by  the  Indiana  in  the  siege  of  Detroit,  their  usual 
mode  of  warfare  being  to  capture  forts,  if  at  all,  by  surprise,  and 
not  by  a  long  siege. 

3*  military  Rule. — There  was  an  interval  of  more  than  two 
years  between  the  surrender  of  Canada  by  the  last  French  Gover- 
nor and  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  during  that  period  the  colony  was 
governed  by  Military  liule.  General  Murray  ruled  over  the  dis- 
trict of  Quebec  ;  General  Gage,  that  of  Montreal ;  and  Colonel 
Burton,  that  of  Three  Rivers.  A  Council  of  Officers  met  twice  a 
week,  and  settled  all  disputes.  The  people  were  allowed  the  free 
use  of  their  religion,  and  vrere  treated  justly  and  kindly.  The 
French  militia,  who  had  been  called  from  their  homes  to  defend 
the  colony  against  the  British  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their 
farms  and  occupalicms,  and  the  regular  soldiers  were  sent  to  France. 

Canada  was  in  a  sad  condition  at  this  time.  The 
^*colonV'^^   people  had  been  taken  from  their  usual  occupations  to 

defend  the  country,  and  their  farms  had  gone  untilled, 
except  by  the  women  and  the  feeble  men  and  boys  who  were  inifit 
to  carry  a  musket.  Bigot,  the  last  Intendant,  and  a  host  of  greedy 
followers  had  plundered  the  people  of  the  little  they  had,  and  the 
colony  was  flooded  with  a  worthless  paper  money.  Not  many 
more  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  were  scattered  along  the  line 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Peace  brought 
Canada  a  measure  of  prosperity.  Farms  could  now  be  tilled 
without  fear  of  interruption  from  enemies,   English   or  Indian, 
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Many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  returned  to  France,  some  of  them 
like  Bigot,  to  answer  for  their  misdeeds  to  the  French  King,  and  to 
receive  merited  punishment.  Gradually  the  colony  settled  down 
to  steady  industry,  and  the  mild  rule  of  Murray  and  his  brother 
officers  lessened  any  feeling  of  soreness  arising  from  passing  under 
the  government  of  their  old-time  enemies. 

4.  The  Quebec  Act.— After  the  Peace  of  Paris,  King  George 
III.,  proclaimed  Canada  a  British  province,  and  promised  the  French 
inhabitants  the  right  of  free  worship,  and  the  ''free  exercise"  of 
their  religion.  They  were  also  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  property,  and  were  given  in  every  way  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  King's  subjects  of  British  birth,  except  thai  they 
were  excluded  from  holding  public  office,  because  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  at  that  time  did  not  allow  a  Roman  Catholic  to  hold  offices 
in  the  gift  of  the  State.  An  effort  was  T>iade  to  induce  British 
people  to  settle  in  Canada  by  ofFering  them  land  grants,  and  the 
protection  of  British  laws.  A  promise,  also,  v;as  made  of  British 
parliamentary  nistitutions  as  soon  as  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
country  would  permit ;  that  is,  the  people  of  Canada  would  be 
allowed  to  have  their  own  Parliaments,  and  make  most  of  their 
own  laws.  In  the  meantime  the  country  was  governed  by  a  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  the  latter  composed  entirely  of  men  of  British 
birth,  many  of  them  military  officers.  The  British  settlers  for 
many  years  were  few  in  number,  yet  they  had  all  the  power,  and 
the  French  had  no  voice  in  managing  the  affiiirs  of  the 
colony.  Again,  English  law  was  introduced  into  the  Government 
courts,  and  the  English  language  used.  Trial  by  jury  °i763-?4!* 
was  unknown  to  the  French,  and  they  did  not  like 
the  system.  They  preferred  to  be  tried  directly  by  a  Judge,  in  a 
language  they  understood.  On  the  other  hand  the  English  settlers 
wanted  British  law  in  both  criminal  and  civil  cases.  They  did  not 
like  the  French  way  of  buying  and  seUing  land,  and  settling  dis- 
putes about  p  operty.  General  Murray  the  first  Governor  after 
1763,  and  his  successor  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  both,  tried  to  befriend  the 
French,  and  in  so  doing  displeased  the  English  settlers.  To 
please  the  ft)rnier  they  allowed  P'rencli  civil  law— that  is  the  law  re- 
lating to  property  and  inheritance— to  prevail  ;  while  the  demandti 
of  British  settlers  were  met  by  giving  them  English  criminal  law. 
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which  includes  trial  by  jury.  The  consequence  was  both  English 
and  French  were  dissatisfied,  and  after  considerable  d  slay  and  many 
complaints,  the  British   parliament  tried  to  ramedy  tlie  evil  by 

passing  in  1774  what  is  known  as  the  Quebec  Act. 
\iu  ^    (^This  Act  extended   the  boundaries  of    Canada  from 

Labrador  t(i  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  watershed  of  Hudson's  Bay.  It  gave  the  French  the  same 
political  rights  as  the  British,  regardless  of  their  religion. '  It  gave 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  the  right  to  collect  tithes  (the  tenth 
part  of  the  produce)  and  their  "  accustomed  dues"  from  their  own 
people.  The  French  law  or  Custom  of  Paris  was  made  the  law  in 
civil  cases — and  English  law,  the  law  in  criminal  cases.  The 
Government  was  to  consist  of  a  Governor  and  Council,  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  The  Council  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  seven- 
teen and  not  more  than  twenty-three  members,  the  majority  being 
of  British  birth.) 

5,  Canada  invaded  by  the  Americans.— Another  reason 
for  passing  this  law  must  now  be  mentioned.  The  English 
colonies  in  America  had  for  many  years  felt  it  a  grievance  that 
Britain  should  endeavor  to  force  them  to  trade  exclusively  with 
her.  Nearly  everything  they  sold  had  to  go  first  to  England,  and 
they  had  also  to  buy  the  most  of  their  manufactures  from  the 
people  of  the  mother  country.  At  that  time  all  European  nations 
thought  that  their  colonies  existed  for  the  good  of  the  mother 
countries,  and  so  they  tried  to  keep  the  colonial  markets  for  their 
own  trade.  So  long  as  the  French  held  Canada  the  English 
colonies  had  to  depend  upon  Britain  for  aid  against  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies  ;  but  when  Canada  became  a  British  pos- 
session their  fear  of  attack  from  the  north  and  west  was  removed, 
and  the  colonies  felt  more  independent  of  England,  and  more 
inclined  to  resent  any  interference  with  their  freedom.  Not 
long  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  England  tried  to  tax  the 
American    colonies,    claiming    that    as    the    war    in 

Declaration    America  was  for  their  special  benefit  they  should  bear 

Independence,  '''  po^tion  of  the  expense.     The  colonies  thought  the 

l^'^^'        tax  unjust,  because  they  were  not  represented  in  the 

British  Parliament.      After  several  efforts  had  been 

made  to  settle  the  difficulty  the  colonies  revolted,  and  declarod 
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themselves  independent  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
saw  what  was  coming,  and  he  also  knew  the  American 
colonies  would  try  to  get  Canada  to  join  in  the  revolt  against 
England.  There  was  a  fear  lest  the  new  French  subjects  of  the 
King  should  take  sides  with  the  discontented  English  colonies. 
To  prevent  this,  the  Quebec  Act  was  passed,  giving  the  French  so 
many  rights  and  privileges.  A  few  months  after  this  Act  was 
[lassed  the  people  of  Canada  were  invited  by  the  American 
colonists  to  send  representatives  to  a  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  to 
protest  against  the  invasion  of  their  liberties.  The  Canadians  of 
British  birth  were  known  to  be  discontented  with  the  Quebec  Act, 
because  it  gave  them  the  French  civil  law,  and  did  not  secure  them 
the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  all  British  subjects 
highly  valued.  Nevertlieless,  very  few  of  the  English  in  Canada 
were  willing  to  aid  in  a  revolt  against  Britain,  so  the  invitation 
to  the  Congress  was  refused,  and  Canada  remained  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown. 

War  began  between   the    colonies  and  the   mother  country  in 
1775,  and  the  Americans  sent    troops  into  Canada, 
with  the  hope  that  the  Canadians  would  rise  in  arms    invasion  ot 
and   aid  them  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  England,   ^^"gj';"^'"^ 
But   they   were   disappointed,  for  while   the   French       Arnold 
would  do  nothing  to  defend  Canada,  they  would  do  but 
little  to  help  the  Americans.     Two  expeditions  were  sent  against 
Canada— one,  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  take  Mo-'^^^eal ;  tlie 
other,  under  General  Benedict  Arnold,  by  way  of  Maine,  to  cap- 
ture Quebec.     Governor  Carleton  could  not  defend  Montreal,  and 
escaped  to  Quebec,  there  to  make  a  final  stand.     The  Americans 
tuiited  their  forces  under  Generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  and 
advanced  against  the  famous  old  fortress  ;  but  Carleton  had  taken 
wise  precautions  to  defend  the  city.     On  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  Lower  Town.     But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  Mont- 
gomery was  killed,   and   four   hundred   of    the   Americans   were 
hemmed  in  and  taken  prisoners.     Arnold  remained  near  Quebec 
throughout  the  winter,  and  then,  vvitli  his  forces  terribi     .   duced 
by  sickness  and  disease,  retreated.     Thus  ended  the  fift.         i  last 
siege   of   Quebec.       Soon   after,   the  arrival  of   a  strong  body  of 
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British  troops,  under  General  Burgoyne,  forced  the  Americans  to 

leave  Canada,  whicli  was  troubled  no  more  by  invaders  during  the 

1^  evolutionary  War.    This  war  came  to  an  end  in  1783,  by  England 

jicknowledging   the   Independence  of  the  United  States  (as  they 

were  now  called)  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.     By  this  treaty  the 

boundaries  of  Canada  as  far  west  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  were 

tixed.     Canada  lost  the   fertile  territory  lying  between  the  Ohio 

and   the   Mississippi,    and  received   as  her   southern 

Boundaries    boundary   the   middle  of  the  Great  Lakes,   the   St. 

Canada       Lawrence,   the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 

fixed  1783.     and  the   St.   Croix  River  in  New  Brunswick.      The 

boundary  between   the  present  State  of   Maine  and 

New  Brunswick  was  left  very  vague,  and  this  gave  rise  to  serious 

trouble  at  a  later  date. 

6.  United  Empire  LoyalistS.~The  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  brought  a  large  increase  of  population  to  Canada. 
Many  of  the  American  colonists  remained  loyal  to  England  during 
the  struggle  for  independence,  and  when  the  war  was  over,  these 
people  found  themselves  looked  upon  with  dislike  and  suspicion  by 
their  republican  neighbors.  So  harsh  was  the  treatment  they 
received  that  the  British  Parliament  took  pity  upon  them,  and 
voted  them  a  large  sum  of  money  (over  £3,000,000)  in  consider- 
ation of  the  losses  they  had  borne  by  remaining  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown.  Besides  this  grant  of  money  they  were  given 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  in  Western  Canada,  (now  Ontario).  It  is  said  that  over 
twenty-five    thousand    left    the     United    States    and    settled   in 

the  British  colonies,  and  of  these  ten  thousand  came 

cf  u.E.       to   Upper  Canada,   settling  chiefly  around    the  Bay 

Loya^^sts.     ^f  Q„int6,  alol^  -|he  Niagara  River,  and  the  St.  Clair. 

Each  U.  E.  Loyalist  received  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  free  ;  so  did  each  of  his  sons  on  coming  of  age,  and  each 
daughter  when  she  married.  They  were  given  provisions  for  three 
years,  in  addition  to  clothing,  tools,  and  farming  implements. 
Disbanded  soldiers  and  lialf-pay  officers  also  came  to  Canada,  and 
received  grants  of  land  and  aid  for  a  time  from  the  Government. 

T*  The  Constitutional  Act  of   1T91.— All  these  years  the 
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people  of  Canada  had  been  without  a  Parliament,  although  Georc^e 
III.,  in  1763,  had   promised   them  that  as  soon  as  possible  they 
would  be  given  the  same  rights  of  self-government,  as  enjoyed  by 
other  British  subjects.      The  French   portion  of    the   population 
had  never  known  any  other  form  of  governmenc  than   that  of  a 
Governor  and  Council,  and  therefore  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a 
change.      But  the  British  population  were  discontented  with  the 
Quebec  Act,  and   its  French   law   of  buying,  selling  and  holding 
property,  especially   land.     This  discontent   rapidly   grew   greater 
when  British  settlers  began  to  take  up  land  in  Western  Canada, 
These  wanted  the  British  law  of  "  freehold,"  that  is,  the  ri<dit  of 
every  man  holding  land  to  have  it  as  his  own.      According  to  the 
French  system,  the  farmers  held  the  land  as  tenants  from  their 
"  seigneurs "  and    had    to   give    ior   its    use,   money  and   work, 
besides  being  subject  to  a  great  many  petty  exactions  and  services. 
They  could   not  freely  sell   or  will   the  land   without  paying  the 
"seigneur"   or  getting  his   consent.      On   tlie  other  hand,   they 
could  not  be  tiu'ned  out  of  their  holdings  by  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay  their  debts.      Again,  the  British  settlers  wanted  the 
pri^tection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Trial  by   Jury,  and  other 
British  laws  ;  and  the  need  of  these  was  felt  during  the  harsh  and 
tyrannical  rule  of  Governor  Haldimand,  who  succeeded   Carle  ton 
in  1778.      The  complaints  from  Canada  became  so   pressing  and 
frequent,  that  William  Pitt,   (a  son  of  the  great  war  minister  of 
that  name)  who  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  at  that  time, 
brought    in  a  Bill   to    give   Canada    representative    institutions. 
The  Bill  also  aimed  at  settling  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  out  of 
the  diflerence  of  the  language,  laws,  religion  and  customs  of  the 
twt)   races   in   Canada.     Tt   proposed   to   divide    Canada   into  two 
Provinces,  Lower  Canada  and  Upp8r^9fe,nada.      The  former  was 
French  Canada,  while  the  latter  was  settled  mainly  by  a  British 
population.      The    boundary    line    between    the   two 
Pri)vinces    began,   at    Point-au-Baudet,   on    Lake   St. 
Fr-ancis,    extended   north    to    Point   Fortune   on    the 
Ottawa,  and  then  contiimed  along  that   river   to  its 
lu^ad  waters  and  Hudson's  Bay  l^erritory.      Roughly 
speaking,    it  made  the   Ottawa   River    the   dividing  line.      Each 
Province  was  to  havtj  a  Governor,  an  Executive  Council,  a  Legia- 
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lative  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Governor  and  Lhe 
two  Councils  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  have  not  less 
than  fifty  members,  and  the  Legislative  Council  fifteen.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  former  was  to  have  not  less  th;in  sixteen  members,  and 
the  latter  seven.  The  Executive  Council  was  chosen  to  advise  the 
Governor,  and  the  Legislative  Council  corresponded  in  a  measure 
to  our  Dominion  Senate,  or  the  British  House  of  Lords.  Both 
Councils  were  independent  of  the  people,  and  could 
Terms  of  not  be  removed,  if  they  did  wrong,  by  the  people's 
ConsUtutional  representatives,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
■^°^'  sembly.  The  British  parliament  kept  the  right  to 
impose  taxes  or  duties  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce ;  but  the  Canadian  parliaments  had  the  power  to  collect 
them.  They  could  also  impose  taxes  for  public  purposes,  such  as 
building  roads,  bridges,  public  buildings,  and  providing  education 
for  the  people.  Unfortunately,  the  money  arising  from  the  sale 
of  wild  lands,  from  timber  and  mining  dues,  and  from  taxes 
on  goods  coming  in  the  country  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Governor  and  his  Executive  Council,  and  this  left  the  people  of 
Canada  with  very  little  power  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  Government. 
The  Quebec  Act  was  to  remain  the  law  until  repealed  by  the 
Provinces ;  but  in  Upper  Canada  all  land  was  to  be  held  by 
*'  freehold  tenure,"  and  English  criminal  law  was  to  be  the  law  for 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Provision  was  made  for  founding 
a  Canadian  nobility  and  an  Established  Church.  One-seventh  of 
the  Crown  lands  was  set  aside  for  the  support  of  a  "Protestant 
clergy ''  in  both  Provinces  ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Lower  Canada  were  left  with  the  power  given  them  by  the  Quebec 
Act,  to  collect  tithes  "and  their  accustomed  dues  '  from  their  own 
people  in  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Bill  did    not  become  law  without  strong  objections  being 

made    by  leading  men    of    British  birth  in    Lower 

Act  Canada.     It   was    also    strongly  opposed   by  Charles 

^1791*^        James  Fox,   Pitt's  great  political  rival,  who  foresaw 

very  clearly  the  result  of  attempting  to  govern  Canada 

by  Councils    not   responsible  to   the   people.     He  also   objected 
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to  the  clauses  relating  to  titles  of  nobility  and  granting  Crown 
lands  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  ;  and  he  pointed 
out  what  would  be  the  eft'ect  of  dividing  Canada  into  separate 
Provinces,  one  French  and  the  other  British.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  these  and  other  objections,  the  Bill  was  passed  bj 
large  majorities  in  the  British  I'arliament,  and  v^ecame  law  in 
1791.  The  new  Constitution  went  into  force  in  Canada  the 
following  year. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WAR  OF  1812, 

1*  The  Beginning  of  Parliamentary  Government.— 

When  the   Constitutional   Act    was   passed   Canada  had  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  which  about  twenty 
thousand  belonged   to   the   Western   Province.      There  were  few 
villages  or  towns  then  in  Upper  Canada,  the  more  important  being 
Kingston  and  Newark  (now  Niagara).     Newark  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  ;  but  a 
few  years  after,  in  1797,  Parliament  was  moved  to  the  village  of 
York,  or  Toronto,  because  Newark  being  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Niagara  river,  and  just  opposite  a^i  American  fort,  it, was  not 
considered  safe  for  the  seat  of  Government  to  be  so  near  the  guns 
of  a  possible  enemy.      On  the  17th  September  1792, 
twenty-three  men  came,  mostly  from  faria  and  store,  upper'c^nada 
to    Newark   to   form    a   Legislative  Council   and  As-    "^^7*^42^*" 
sembly  ;  seven  belonging  to  the  Council  and  sixteen 
to  the  Assembly.     They  were  busy  men,  and  time  was  precious,  so 
they  set  to  work  in   earnest.      The   Governor  Sir  John  Graves 
Simcoe  was  equally  sturdy  and  energetic,  and  equally  anxious  to 
build  up  the  Western  Province.     The  first  session  saw 
English  Civil  Law  and  Trial  by  Jury  introduced,  and  ^Xe  FiS"^ 

bills  passed  to  collect  small  debts,  to  re<4ulate  tolls  for  Parliament  of 
'^  ,  .  Upper  Canada, 

millers,  and  to  erect  jails  and  court-honstis  in  the  four 

disti'icts  in  which  the  Province  was  divided.     These  districts  were 

the  Eastern  or-Johnstown  j  the  Midland  or  Kingston ;  the  Home  or 
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Niagara ;  and  the  Western  or  Detroit.  The  session  lasted  less  than 
two  months.  Purlianient  met  the  next  year  in  May,  and  passed 
bills  offering  rewards  for  wolves'  and  bears'  heads  ;  and  what  was 
more  important,  provided  for  the  doing  away  with  slaveiy  in  Upper 
Canada.  There  were  not  many  slaves  in  the  province,  but  the 
Act  passed  in  1793,  forbade  the  bringing  of  any  more  slaves  int^  the 
country,  and  made  all  children,  who  were  slaves,  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  During  the  time  Parliament  met  at  Newark,  a  govern- 
ment newspaper,  the  Gazette,  was  started — the  first  newspaper  in 
Upper  Canada. 

The  Parliament  in  Lower  Canada  met  in   December,  1792,  at 

Quebec,  and  was  composed  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Legislative 

Council  and  fifty  of  the  Legislative    Assembly.      Of  the  latter, 

„   ,.        ,    fifteen  were  of  British  origin,  the  rest  were  French. 
Parliament  ^         i     i  i 

of  It  was  soon  found  that  there  were  two  languages  used 

iiieets^       ^^y  *^^6  members,  so  it   was  decided   that  a  member 

^^m''^^*^'     *^o^l^  speak  in  either  language  ;  but  all  notices,  bills, 

laws  and  other  papers  must  be  printed  in  both  English 

and  French,  and  thus  the  law  has  remained  ever  since.     Too  soon, 

jealousies   and  ill-feeling  arose  between  the  two  races,  and   the 

newspapers  on  both  sides  helped  to  increase  the  mutual  dislike. 

The   Lower  Canadian   Parliament  did  not  pass  any  law   against 

slavery,  but  in  1803,  Chief  Justice  Osgoode  gave  a  decision  to  the 

effect  that  slavery  was  against  the  laws  of  England,  and  this  led  to 

the  few  slaves  (about  three  hundred)  in  the  Province  being  set  free. 

2.  Founding  of  Upper  Canada. — As  already  stated, 
there  were  only  twenty  thousand  people  in  Upper  Canada  in  1791, 
and  this  small  population  was  scattered  along  the  St.  Lawrence, 
around  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  along  the  Niagara  and  St.  Clair 
rivers.  Settlers  preferred  to  take  up  farms  near  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  because  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  in  or  out  of  the  settle- 
ments except  by  water.  The  land  was  covered  with  forests,  and 
every  farm  was  a  bush  farm.  The  settler  had  to  chop  down  the 
trees  before  he  could  plant  or  sow  a  crop  of  any  kind.  The  fallen 
trees  had  to  be  burnt,  and  among  the  blackened  stumps,  with  a 
rude  "drag,"  drawn  generally  by  oxen,  he  covered  up  the  "seed." 
Sometimes  his  crop  was  planted  and  tended  with  the  spade  and 
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hoe.     His  dwelling  place  was  a  log-hut  or  "  shanty,"  often  built  in 
a  small  "clearing"  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  covered  with 
bark  or  "troughs."    There,  sheltered  by  the  trees  from  the  rude 
winter,  his  family  lived,  every  member  able  to  work  doing  some- 
thing to  lighten  the  settler's  toil,  and   improve  the  common  lot. 
Fortunately,  the  soil  was  fertile,  and  for  the  amount  of  seed  sown 
the  crop  was  plentiful.     Mills  for  grinding  grain  of  any  kind  were 
very  scarce,  and  often  the  settler  had   to  make  his  own  flour  or 
meal  by  pounding  the  grain  in  the  hollow  of  a  hard-wood  stump, 
or   by   using  a  steel  hand-mill,  provided    in   these   days   by  the 
Government.      Instances  were  not  rare  of  a  man  trudging  forty 
miles  to  get  a  bushel  of  wheat  ground  by  a  grist-mill,  and  then 
trudging  home  again  with  his  load  lightened  by  the  miller's  toll. 
Roads  were  few  and  rough,  made,  as  they  were,  through  the  woods. 
Frequently  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  "  blazed  "  path  for  the 
foot-traveller  or  the  solitary  horseman.     In  other  places  swampy 
and   low  ground  was  bridged   over  by  logs   laid    side    by  side, 
forming  the  famous   "corduroy  roads"   our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers tell  about,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
many  localities  to-day.     The  daily  life  of  these  hardy  people  (for 
they  usually  had  good  health  and  strong  frames)  was  very  simple 
and  free  from  luxury  of  any  kind,  unless  the  abundance  of  game 
and  fish  may  be  called  such.     They  wore  home-made  clothing,  had 
very  rude  furniture,  often,  also,  home-made,  and  rode  in  carts  and 
sleds  drawn  by  oxen.     Yet,  notwithstanding  these  hardships,  they 
lived  happy,  contented  lives.     They  were  very  sociable  with  their 
few  neighbours,  helped  each  other  in  their  "logging  bees,"  and 
their   house    and   barn   "raisings,"  which  gatherings  were  some- 
times marred  by  the  rather  free  use  of  distilled  liquors.     Once 
ill  a  long  time,  they  were  visited  by  a  travelling  preacher,  who,  by 
almost  incredible  toil,  made  his  way  to  the  "sheep"  scattered  in  the 
"wilderness."      Then,   in   some  rude   log-cabin,    the   few  settlers 
gathered  together  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  have  their  children  baptized 
and  perchance,  other  solenni  religious  rites  performed.    Of  education' 
there  was  little  or  none.     Not  that  the  settlers  despised  it,  but  the 
inhabitants  were  too  few,  too  busy,  and  too  poor  to  employ  competent 
teachers  and  send  their  children  to  school  after  they  could  help  on 
the  farm.     Later  on,  as  we  shall  find,  the  Government  tried  to  help 
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the  people  in  this  respect,  but  the  aid  they  got  for  many  years  was 
of  little  value.  Old  and  worn-out  pensioners  took  to  teauhiug  to  get 
a  scanty  livelihood,  and  paid  for  their  "board"  and  small  salary  by 
giving  the  youths  of  tlie  scho(d  district  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  was 
too  small  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  his  board,  so  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  "board  around"  among  the  different  families  sending  their 
children  to  the  school.  The  prudent  teacher  usually  managed  to 
spend  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  homes  where  the  most  comfort 
prevailed. 

3.  Political  Discontent.— The  early  settlers  cared  little  for 
politics,  aside  from  the  aid  the  Government  could  give  in  the  way 
of  building  roads,  bridges,  and  opening  up  the  country  for  settle- 
ment. Nevertheless  the  defects  of  the  Constitutional  Act  were 
soon  so  apparent  and  hurtful,  that  the  people  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  began  to  complain.  In  both  provinces,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  and  the  Legislative  Council  did  not  consider  they  were 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  used  their  power  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  themselves  and  their  friends.  Judges  and  other  salaried 
officials  were  often  members  of  these  councils,  and  the  union  of 
law-making  and  law-interpreting  did  not  work  well.  The  governors, 
as  a  rule,  took  the  advice  of  their  Executive  Councils  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  There 
was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  men,  who  abused  their  trust  by 
putting  their  needy  friends  into  government  offices,  and  by  granting 
wild  lands  to  speculators,  who  hoped  by  holding  the  lands  until  the 
neighbouring  settlers  made  improvements,  to  be  able  to  sell  at  a  good 
profit.  They  were  also  accused  of  spending  corruptly  the  money 
intended  for  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  other  settlers,  and  for  the 
Indian  tribes.  In  our  days,  the  people's  representatives  would 
refuse  to  vote  any  money  for  the  public  expenditure,  until  their 
wrongs  were  righted ;  but,  at  that  time,  such  a  course  was  impossible, 
for  nearly  all  the  revenue  was  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  and 
his  Executive  Council.  In  Lower  Canada,  besides  these  abuses, 
they  had  to  contend  against  race  jealousies  and  religious  animosities. 
The  British  in  that  province  usually  were  on  the  side  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Councils — while  the  French  supported  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  the   majority  of  which   was  French.       The  Assembly 
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demanded  that  judges  should  not  sit  in  Parliament,  and  after  a 
struggle  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council  yielded.    ,   ,      . 
Another  (ieiiiand  was  that  the   revenue  of  the    Pro- Lovyer  Canada 
vince  should  be  expended  by  the  Assembly.      This,    ^roln'Silig 
however,  was  not  granted  for  many  years.     But  the    KSitunot°t! 
quarrels  between  the  Assemblies  and  the  Governors         i«ii- 
were,  in  1812,  dropped  to  meet  a  pressing  common  danger. 

4.  Cause  of  the  War  of  ISl^.-To  explain  this  danger  we 
must  refer  to  what  had  been  going  on  in  Europe  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  1793  England  was  drawn  into  a  war  with  France,  and, 
except  for  a  brief  period  in  1802-3,  there  had  been  a  continuous 
struggle  against  the  power  of  the  French  General  and  Emperor, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  1800,  when  Napoleon  had  conquered 
the  most  of  Europe,  he  issued  a  "decree"  from  Ber- 
lin in  Prussia  to  the  effect  that  English  goods  were  ^^'^"so^gf''^^ 
not    to    be    bought    or    sold    on    the    Continent    of 

Europe,  a:  d  that  other  nations  should  not  trade  with  England. 
England,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  mistress  of  the  sea, 
retaliated  by  forbidding  all  neutral  nations  to  trade  with 
France,  and  threatening  their  vessels  with  seizure  if  they  did 
tiot  call  at  English  ports.  These  "Orders-in-Council,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  very  hard  on  American  vessel  owners  who 
could  not  trade  with  either  England  or  France  without  their  vessels 
being  liable  to  seizure.  Besides,  England,  anxious  to  secure  men 
for  her  navy,  stopped  American  vessels  on  the  seas,  .and  searched 
them  for  runaway  sailors  and  British  subjects.  It  was  said  that 
this  was  often  a  mere  pretext  to  take  American  sailors  to  man 
British  war-ships.  The  American  Congress  complained  loudly 
against  England's  abuse  of  power,  but  got  no  redress.  At  last  the 
United  States,  which  just  then  was  governed  by  the  Democratic 
party — a  party,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  always  hostile  to 
England  and  friendly  to  France — declared  war,  although  the  hateful 
"Orders-in-Council"  were  repealed  within  a  few  days  of  the 
declaration. 

5.  The  Campaign  of  1813.— The  declaration  of  war  was 
made  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  was  very  much  against  the  wishes  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  American  oeople.     The  New  England 
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States  were  Jinxious  for  peace,  for  war  to  them  meant  loss  of  trade 
and  injury  to  their  coinmorcc.  Consequently  they  refused  to  give 
any  active  aid,  nnd  thus,  uUhoUi^di  the  [topulation  of  the  United 
States  was  eight  millions,  uiid  that  of  Canada  only  about  one 
([uarter  of  a  million,  the  dillerence  in  numbers  did  not  really  show 
the  dill'erenoe  in  militaiy  strength  of  the  two  countries.  The 
United  States  hoped  to  take  Canada  with  very  little  elfort ;  for  it 
was'  known  that  only  4,500  regular  soldiers  were  in  the  colony,  and 
a  few  militia  scattered  all  along  a  frontier  of  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
It  was  also  known  that  England  was  too  busy  fighting  Napoleon  in 
Spain  to  be  able  to  give  the  Canadians  any  innnediate  lielp.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  Sir  George  Prevost  was  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  and  (Jeneral  Sir  Isaac  Brock  the  acting  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Francis  Gore 
then  in  England. 

The  American  plan  of  campaign  was  to  invade  Canada  with  three 

armies.     One  was  to  cross  at  Detroit,  a  second  at  the 
Pl'in  of 

Canipaij,m     Niagara  frontier,    and  the  third,  by  the  way  of  Lake 

Anieiicans  Cliamplain.  These  were  the  armies  of  the  West,  the 
Centre,  and  the  North  respectively,  General  Dearborn 
bemir  the  Commander-in-chief. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  at  Fort  Michillimackinac  at  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  post  was  held  by  the  Americans, 
and  was  important  on  account  of  its  trade  with  the  western 
Indians.  Acting  under  orders  from  General  Brock,  Captain 
Roberts  with  a  small  body  of  men  from  St.  Joseph,  took  the  fort 
by  surprise,  and  by  so  doing  secured  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  and  North-west.  On  the  12th  of 
July,  the  American  general,  Hull,  crossed  over  from  Detroit,  and 
by  a  proclamation,  invited  the  Canadians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
England;  but  the  invitation  met  with  no  response.  General 
Brock  immediately  sent  Colonel  Proctor  with  a  few  regulars  to 
Fort  Maiden,  near  Amherstburg.    Here  Proctor  was 

Tecumseh.    joined  by  the  famous  Indian   chief,  Tecumseh,  who 

brought  a  number  of  warriors  to  help  the  English  in 

the  struggle  against  the  Americans.     Tecumseh  was  a  Shawnee, 

and  for  years  had  sought  to  unite  the  various  Indian  tribes  against 

the  Americans,  for  he  saw  very  clearly  that  the  Indians  were  being 
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pushed  back,  further  and  further,  by  the  steady  oncroachnients  of 
the  white  people.  At  this  time,  Tecumseh  was  in  the  prime  of  Ins 
noblo  nianluMjd,  and  wielded  a  great  influence  over  the  Indian 
tri}*es,  who  believed  him  to  be  of  supernatural  birtli. 

For  a  short  time,  Hull  remained  in  Canada,  and  tlien  getting 
afraid  of  Indian  attacks,  returned  to  Detroit  and  shut  himself  up,  in 
that  strong  fort.  On  the  5th  of  August,  Brock  set  out  for  Detroit, 
witli  a  small  force  of  regulars  and  York  militia.  A  week  later  he 
reached  Andierstburg,  and  there  met  IV'Cumseh  with  seven  hundred 
warriors.  Tecumseh  sketched  for  Brock,  on  a  piece  of  birch  bark, 
the  plan  of  Detroit,  and  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  its  ca[)ture, 
although  Brock  had  only  fourteen  hundred  men,  half  of  them 
Indians,  while  Detroit  was  defended  by  over  two  thousand. 
Brook  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  the  demand  being 
refused,  crossed  the  river  and  made  preparations  for 
an  attack.  Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  English  and 
the  Indians,  and  the  garrison  itself,  Hull  surrendered 
the  fort  and  the  territory  of  Michigan  without  a  shot 
being  fired,  he  and  all  his  men  being  made  prisoners.  Brock 
sent  the  regulars  of  Hull's  army  to  Montreal  as  priscmers  of  war  ; 
the  militia  were  allowed  to  return  home.  A  large  quantity  of 
military  supplies,  ammunition  and  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  which  proved  a  very  timely  aid  to  Brock  in  carrying  on 
the  war.  Brock  then  returned  to  Toronto,  and  found  that  General 
Prevost  had  agreed  to  an  armistice,  by  which  the  war  was  stopped 
for  a  time  on  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Niagara  frontier.  This  gave 
the  Americans  an  opportunity  to  collect  their  armies  and  carry 
supplies  along  Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara.  Before  the  month  oi. 
August  ended,  war  was  renewed,  and  the  Americans  gathered  six 
thousand  men  under  General  Van  Rensselaer  at  Lewiston,  opposite 
Queenston,  on  the  Niagara  river,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Canada.  To  oppose  this  force,  Brock  had  only  fi^^een  hundred 
men,  mostly  militia  and  Indians.  Brock's  troops  were  scattered  all 
along  the  Niagara  river  from  Fort  George,  at  its  mouth,  to  Queens- 
ton  seven  miles  up  the  stream.  His  men  were  kept  on  a  con- 
stant watch  against  attempts  of  the  Americans  to  cross. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  in  the  early  morning,  the  American  army 
began  crossing  the  river  at  a  point  below  Queenston  Heights.     The 
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few  regulars  and  militia  stationed  there  poured  a  destructive  fire  into 

the  boats  of  the  Americaiis  as  they  approached  the  shore,  many  of 

which  were  sunk,  and  tlieir  occupants  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

The   Canadians   thf)Ught    they  had    driven   back   the 

Queeiiston     i^^vaders,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  force  ot 

Heivifhts,  13th  Americans  had  under  cover  of  the  nijiht  made  their 

Oct.,  1812.  =• 

way  to  the  top  of  Queenston  Heights.  Hearing  the 
sound  of  firing,  Brock,  who  was  at  Fort  George,  galloped  in  hot 
haste  for  the  scene  of  conflict,  leaving  his  aides  to  follow  him,  and 
hurrying  forward  the  troops  as  he  sped  past  them.  When  he 
reached  Queenston  and  saw  that  the  Americans  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  footing  on  the  Heights,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  men  and  rushed  up  the  mountain  side  eager  to 
dislodge  the  enemy.  While  cheering  his  followers  on  he  was 
struck  in  the  breast  by  a  musket  ball,  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 
His  tall  figure  and  bright  uniform  had  made  him  a  mark,  all  too 
good,  for  the  American  riflemen.  His  brave  soldiers,  though  few  in 
number,  were  anxious  to  avenge  his  death,  and  again  made  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  foe — but  only  to  be  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss.  Among  those  who  fell  in  this  second  attempt  was  Brock's 
aide-de-camp,  Colonel  MacDonnell  of  Glengarry,  a  noble  young 
man  only  twenty  five  years  of  age,  whose  life  was  full  of 
promise.  Soon  after  General  Sheafle  arrived  from  Fort  George  with 
throe  hundred  men  and  some  artillery.  All  the  men  that  could  be 
mustered  were  now  marched  through  the  fields  back  of  Queenston, 
and  unperceived  they  ascended  the  Heights,  and  concealed  them- 
selves among  the  trees.  The  Americans  in  the  meantime  were 
landing  fresh  troops,  and  carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  British  moved  rapidly 
through  the  woods  against  the  unsuspecting  Americans.  A  number 
of  Indians  who  were  in  the  Canadian  army,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
enemy  raised  the  terrible  war-wlioop,' and  rushed  on  their  prey. 
The  rest  of  the  troops  joined  in  the  shout  and  the  onslaught.  The 
Americans  gave  one  volley  and  then  fled.  But  there  was  no  escape, 
save  by  the  brow  of  the  mountain  overhanging  the  river.  In  their 
cerror  many  of  the  enemy  threw  themselves  over  the  precipice, 
only  to  be  dashed  on  the  rocks,  or  drowned  in  the  river.  The 
American  shore  was  lined  with  their  fellow-countrymen,  but  no 
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help  was  given.  Soon  two  American  officers  ascended  the  mountain 
side  bearing  a  white  flag,  and  with  difficulty  the  slaughter  was 
brought  to  an  end.  One  thousand  Americans  were  made  prisoners 
and  a  hundred  slain.  Thus  dearly  was  the  death  of  Brock  avenged. 
In  one  of  the  batteries  of  Fort  George,  amid  the  booming  of  minute 
guns  from  friend  and  foe,  Brock  and  MacDonnull  side  by  side  found 
a  resting  place.  A  month's  armistice  was  unwisely  agreed  to  by 
General  Sheaffe,  which  enabled  the  Americans  to  gather  troops  for 
another  ati^ck  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Towards  the  end  of 
November,  General  Smythe,  who  succeeded  Van  Rensselaer,  at- 
tempted a  landing  near  Fort  Erie,  but  his  men  were  driven  back  by 
I  small  force  of  Canadians.  This  ended  the  attempts,  in  1813,  of 
the  army  of  the  Centre  to  gain  a  footing  on  Canadian  soil. 

Nor  was  the  army  of  the  North  under  General  Dearborn  more 
successful.  In  November,  Dearborn  advanced  with  an 
army  of  ten  th(msand'men  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain 
to  take  Montreal.  The  French  Canadian  militia  under 
Major  de  Salaberry,  felled  trees,  guarded  the  passes, 
and  used  every  possible  means  to  check  his  advance, 
near  Rouse's  Point,  a  British  outpost  was  attacked  by  Dearborn's 
troops,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning,  his  men  became 
confused  and  fired  into  each  other  s  ranks.  When  they  discovered 
their  mistake,  disheartened  and  cowed,  they  returned  to  Lake 
Champlain,  and  Dearborn  finding  the  Canadian  militia  on  the  alert, 
gave  up  his  attempt  on  Montreal  and  retired  to  Plattsburg. 

To  sum  up  :— The  results  of  the  land  campaign  of  1812  were  the 
capture  of  Detroit,  the  surrender  of  Michigan,  the  great  victory  at 
Queonstou  Heiglits,  and  the  repulse  of  Dearborn  at  Lacolle  by  a 
small  body  of  Canadian  militia.  On  the  sea,  however,  the  Amer- 
icans were  more  successful,  gaining  several  victories  over  British 
men-of-war,  and  controlling  the  great  lakes. 

0.  C'JlDipJligll  of  18115.— General  Sheaffe  succeeded  General, 
Brock  as  IJuut. -Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  Parliaments  of 
both  Provinces  met  to  vote  money  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
They  issued  Army  Bills,  or  promises  to  pay,  instead  of  gold  and  silver 
and  this  paper  money  was  not  to  be  exchanged  ,r  coin  until  the 
war  was  over.    The  Americans  made  great  [)reparations  this  year  to 
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conquer  Canada,  and,  as  in  1812,  placed  three  large  armies  on  the 
frontier.  That  in  tlie  west  was  led  by  General  Harrison ;  that  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  by  General  Dearborn ;  and  that  in  the  east  by 
General  Huniptoii.  A  regiment  of  British  soldiers  arrived  in  the 
depth  of  winter  from  New  Brunswick  to  help  the  Canadians.  The 
war  was  continued  throiigliout  the  winter  ;  Major  Macdonald  cap- 
turing Ogdensburg,  with  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  supplies,  and 
Colonel  Proctor  in  the  west,  defeating  General  Winchester  in  a 
battle  at  Frenchtown  a  place  about  twenty  miles  soutlj^  of  Detroit. 
Vessels  were  built  on  the  lakes  by  both  sides,  but  the  Americans 
were  the  sooner  equipped,  and  sailing  out  of  Sackett's  Harbor 
General  Dearborn,  and  Commodore  Chauncey  with  two 
thousand  men  attacked  and  captured  York,  which  was 
defended  by  only  six  hundred  men,  regulars,  militia, 
and  Indians.  General  Sheaffe  retired  from  the  old  French  fort 
at  York,  to  Kingston,  taking  the  regulars  with  him,  and  was 
replaced  in  Upper  Canada  by  General  de  Rottenburg,  Sheaffe's 
conduct  at  York  being  blamed.  Having  taken  York  the  American 
fleet  and  army  sailed  across  Lake  Ontario  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  river  to  take  Fort  (jieorge.  General  Vincent  with  fourteen 
hundred  men  held  the  fort  for  some  time  against  Dearborn,  and 
then,  his  ammunition  failing,  retreated  to  a  strong  position  on 
Burlington  Heights,  having  first  spiked  his  guns,  and  blown  up  his 
magazine.  Fort  George  was  now  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Americans.  While  Chauncey  was  at  Fort  George,  Sir  George 
Prevost  and  Sir  James  ifeo,  a  naval  ofl&cer  just  arrived  from 
England,  crossed  the  lake  from  Kingston  with  a  large  force  and 
attacked  Sackett's  Harbor,  hoping  to  destroy  the  naval  stores  there. 
When  on  the  point  of  success,  Prevost  withdrew  his  men,  imagin- 
ing the  Americans  were  trying  to  entrap  him.  These  disasters 
were  more  than  balanced  by  two  brilliant  exploits,  one 
at  Stoney  Creek,  near  Hamilton,  the  other  at  Beaver 
Dams.  At  the  former  place,  on  the  fourth  of  June, 
Colonel  Harvey,  of  General  Vincent's  army,  with  seven  hundred 
men,  made  a  night  attack  on  four  thousand  Americans  who  had 
advanced  from  Fort  George  to  drive  Vincent  from  his  post  on 
Burlington  Heights.  The  attack  was  completely  successful,  the 
Americans  taken   by  surprise,  after  a  brief  resistance,  retreating 
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hastily  with  the  loss  of  four  cannon,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
prisoners,  including  two  generals.     At   Beaver   Dams 
(near  the  present  town  of  Thorold),  Lieutenant  Fitz-       '^^^^^ 
gibbon   with  a  small  force   was   stationed.     General 
Dearborn  hoped  to  surprise  this  post,  and  for  that  purpose  sent 
six  hundred  men   from   Fort  George,  under  Major  Boerstler.     A 
Canadian  heroine,  Mrs.  Laura  Secord,  became  aware  of  the  plan, 
and  set  out  on  foot  to  warn  the  British  of  tlie  hitended  attack.     To 
avoid  the  American  sentries  she  had  to  walk  twenty  miles,  a  journey 
that  took  all  day,  from   early  morning  till  sunset.     Fitzgibbon, 
warned,  made  such  a  skilful  arrangement  of  his  few  men  in  the 
woods,  that  the  Americans  thought  they   were   surrounded  by  a 
large  force,  and,  after  a  brief  resistance,  surrendered  to  only  one 
half  of  their  own  number  of  men.     The  Americans  were  now,  in 
turn,  besieged  in  Fort  George  by  Vincent  and  his  small  army. 

Two  serious  disasters  now  befell  the  Canadians.  Captain  Barclay, 
with  six  British  vessels,  was  defeated  on  Lake  Erie  by  Com- 
modore Perry,  with  nine  American  vessels  ;  and  this  loss  com- 
pelled Colonel  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  to  abandon  Detroit  and 
retreat  into  Canada,  as  their  supplies  could  no  longer  come  to  them 
by  the  lakes.  Proctor  was  closely  followed  by  General  Harrison 
with  a  large  force  drawn  from  the  west,  many  of  them  Kentucky 
riflemen  accustomed  to  border  warfare.  Tecuu)seh  urged  Proctor 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  Americans,  but  Proctor  continued  his 
retreat  until  he  reached  Moraviantown,  on  the  Thames  river. 
There,  at  last,  Tecumseh  persuaded  him  to  prepare  for  battle  on  a 
favourable  ground.  Soon  Harrison  and  his  men  appeared,  and  a 
fierce  battle  began.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  Proctor 
fled  and  left  Tecumseh  and  liis  Indians  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  British  arms.  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors 
fought  with  desperate  courage  and  great  skill,  but  they 
were  soon  over[)owered  and  Tecumseh  was  killed. 
Had  Proctor  stood  his  gn)und,  the  battle  of  Moravian- 
town  might  have  ranked  in  oiu'  liistory  with  that  of  Queenston 
Heights,  and  other  brave  deeds.  The  few  of  Proctor's  men,  that 
escaped,  fled  and  joined  General  Vincent.  The  Americans  had 
now  ])ossession  <jf  the  western  part  of  Canada,  and  hoped  soon  by 
two  large  expeditions  to  take  Montreal.     The  first  of   these,  nine 
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thousand  strong,  under  General  Wilkinson  set  out  from  Sackett's 

Harbour,  in  boats,  expecting  to  take  Kingston  and   Prescott,  and 

then  float   down   tlie    St.   Lawrence  and  make  a    junction   with 

General    Hampton,    who    was    to    approach   Montreal    by    Lake 

Champlain.       Kingston  was  not  molested,  and   Wilkinson  was  so 

annoved  bv  the  Canadians  along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  that 

Battle  of      ^^  landed  below  Prescott  with  four  thousand  men,  to 

beat  back  his  enemies.     Here,  in  an  open  field,  called 

Chrysler's  Farm,  with  only  eight  hundred  men  Colonel 

Morrison  and   Colonel   Harvey,  the  hero  of   Stoney 

Creek,  inflicted  so  heavy  a  defeat  on  the  forces  of  W^ilkinson,  that 

they  were  glad  to  return  to  their  own  side  of  the  river.     The  other 

expeditio'^  under  General  Hampton,  with  tliree  thou- 

2Gtn-i»i»t.,     sand  men,  had  been  defeated  by  Colonel  de  Salaberry, 

with  four  hundred  Canadian  militia,  at  the  battle  of 

Chateauguay.     These  two  victories  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the 

attempts  to  take  Montreal. 
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In  Upper  C'anada,  (ieneral  Vincent  had  been  compelled  by  the 
defeat  of  Proctor,  to  retreat  again  to  Burlington  Heights,  iind  the 
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Americans  had  the  control  of  the  Niagara  peninsula.  But  the  bad 
news  from  the  east  led  the  American  general,  McClure,  to  abandon 
Fort  George  ;  not,  however,  before  he  had  committed  the  inhuman 
act  of  burning  tho  village  of  Niagara,  turning  the  people  out  of 
their  homes  in  the  depth  of  a  very  severe  winter.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Americans  to  their  own  side  of  the  river,  the 
British  under  General  Drummond,  arrived  on  the  frontier,  and 
determined  to  avenge  the  burning  of  Niagara.  Fort  Niagara  on 
the  American  side  was  surprised,  and  three  hundred  Buffalo 
prisoners  taken.  Lewiston,  Black  Rock,  Buffalo,  and 
other  American  villages  were  burned,  the  destruction 
of  Buffalo  closing  the  campaign  of  1813. 

7.  1814  and  the  Close  of  the  War.-The  winter  of  1814 
was  used  by  the  Canadians  to  carry,  on  sleds,  supplies  from  Montreal 
to  Kingston  and  Toronto  for  the  troops  in  the  west. 

The  Americans  had  gained  a  footing  in  the   western  peninsula 

by  their  success  at  Moraviantown,  but  General  Harrison  returned  to 

Detroit  and  took  no  further  part  in  the  war.     Lower  Canada  was  the 

first  to  be  attacked  this  year.     In  March,  General  Wilkinson  with  five 

thousand  men  tried  in  vain  to  take  a  strong  stone  mill 

at  Lacolle  defended  by  five  hundred  Canadians.     He    Labile  Mill, 

*'  30th  March, 

was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  retreated  to  Platts-         1814. 

burg.     In  May,  General   Drummond  and   Sir  James 

Yeo  made  a  successful  raid   on  Oswego,  and  carried   off  a  large 

quantity    of   supplies.     The    Niagara   frontier    was  the   scene    of 

two  bloody  battles.     The  Americans,  four  thousand  strong,  crossed 

at   Buffalo,  took  Fort   Erie   and   then  pushed   on  to   Chippewa. 

General  Riall,  with  two  thousand  men,  tried  to  check 

their  progress,  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Chip-  5^^  Julyrisil 

pewa.     He   then  retreated   to  Lundy's   Lane,  now  a 

street  in  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls  South.     The  American  soldiers 

began  plundering  and  burning  the  buildings  of  the  farmers,   and 

destroyed  tlie  pretty  village  of  St.  David's.     They  then   advanced 

against  Riall  at  Lundy's  Lane.     General  Drummond 

heard  of  the  invasion,  and  the  battle  at  Chippewa,  and  Lundy's  Lane, 

hurried   from    Kingston   to   aid    (Jeneral  Iliall.       He         isi;, 

reached  Fort  Niagara  on  the  morning  <>f  Jvily  2r)th,  and 

with  eight  hundred  men  [)ushed  f(jrward  to  Lundy's  Lane.     At  five 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  met  General  Riall  retreating  before  a 
strong  body  of  American  troops  under  Generals  Brown,  Ripley,  and 
Scott.     Drummond  at  once  stopped  the  retreat,  and  faced  the  foe. 

The    Americans   were    four 

thousand  strong,  tlie  Cana- 
dians had  three  tliousand. 
From  five  o'clock  till  mid- 
night the  battle  raged.  The 
utmost  stubbornness  and 
courage  were  shown  by  both 
armies  in  the  fierce  stuggle 
for  the  British  guns.  Gen- 
eral Biall  was  taken  prisoner 
and  three  American  generals, 
Scott,  Brown,  and  Porter, 
were  wounded.  At  last,  worn 
out  in  the  vain  effort  to  force 
the  British  position,  the 
Americans  retreated,  leavinsf 
their  dead  to  be  burned  by 
the  victors,  for  the  number 
of  slain  was  so  great  that  burial  was  impossible.  The  loss  to  the 
enemy  was  nearly  nine  hundred ;  to  the  British  about  the  same. 
The  scene  of  this  battle,  the  best  contested  and  bloodiest  of  the 
whole  war,  is  marked  to-day  by  a  little  church  and  graveyard  in 
which  many  a  Canadian  hero  sleeps. 

The  war  was  drawing  to  a  close.     The  Americans  after  the  battle 
retired  to  Fort  Erie  which  they  held  for  some  time  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  of  General  Drummond,  and  then  withdrew  across  the  river. 
In  the   mean   time  the  war  in  Europe  had  been  brought  to  an 
end  by  Napoleon's  defeat  and  his  retirement  to  the  island  of 
Elba.      England    could   now    assist  Canada,    and   in 
Failure  of     August  sixteen  thousand  men   arrived.     A  great  ex- 
on  Piattsburg,  pedition    was  planned  against    Plattsburg,    in  which 
1814.^  '     eleven  thousand  men,  and  the  tioet  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  were  to  take  i)art.     Sir  George  Prevost  led  the 
land  army,  and  Captain  Dt)wnie  commanded  the  British  flag-ship. 
Prevost  waited  for  the  British  vessels  to  attack  the  American  fleet 
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before  proceeding  against  Plattsburg  which  was  defended  by  a  small 
force.  Unfortunately  the  British  ships  were  defeated  and  many  of 
them  destroyed  in  the  engagement  that  followed,  and  Prevost,  with- 
out any  good  reason,  retreated  without  striking  a  blow.  His  officers 
were  so  chagrined  that  they  broke  their  swords,  vowing  they  would 
serve  no  longer.  Meanwhile,  in  August,  the  British  had  entered 
Chesapeake  Bay,  captured  Wasliington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  and  burned  the  public  buildings,  including 
a  valuable  library.  This  was  in  revenge  for  the 
burning  of  Niagara  by  General  McClure.  At  last, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  was  signed,  which  restored  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Canada  their  losses,  but  did  not  settle  the  points  in  dispute 
which  led  to  the  war.  Two  weeks  after  the  peace  was  made  in 
Europe,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  New  Orleans,  where  the 
British  general,  Pakenhara,  endeavored  to  carry  by  assault  a  strong 
line  of  entrenchments  defended  by  General  Jackson.  The  English 
general  did  not  know  that  the  war  was  over,  and  many  of  Welling- 
ton's veterans  fell  in  the  worse  than  useless  contest. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR   RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
REBELLION   OF  1837-38. 

1.  Growth  of  the  Colony.— The  war  of  1812  brought  no 
territory  or  glory  to  the  Americans,  save  the  victories  they  won  on 
the  lakes  and  the  high  seas.  They  had  been  defeated  in  most  of 
the  battles  on  land ;  their  trade  and  commerce  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  British  vessels,  the  New  England  States  had  threatened 
to  leave  the  Union,  and  a  very  heavy  public  debt  had  been  con- 
tracted. Canada,  too,  suffered  by  Iut  farmers  being  taken  away  from 
their  farms  to  serve  in  the  militia,  many  of  them  never  returning  to 
their  homes,  and  many  others  returning  wounded  and  crippled.  To 
the  latter  the  Government  gave  small  pensions  for  life  ;   and  the 

widows  and  orphans  of  the  killed  received  small  grants  of  money. 
24 
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The  country  w.is  too  poor  to  pay  heavy  pensions,  or  to  reconi],)ensc 
families  for  the  loss  of  their  bread-winners.  During  the  war  the 
British  Government  had  spent  large  sums  in  the  colony,  and  this  for 
a  time  seemed  to  make  it  prosperous.  But  when  the  struggle  was 
over,  and  the  expenditure  ceased,  tlie  eftects  of  the  cruel  conflict 
began  to  be  felt.  For  a  few  years  there  wore  hard  times,  and  these 
were  made  worse  by  the  failure  of  the  wheat  ciop  in  Lower  Canada. 
So  great  was  this  failure  that  the  Governor,  on  his  own  authority, 
took  the  public  money  to  help  the  farmers  to  buy  seed,  and  the 
L(nver  Canadian  Parliment,  the  next  year,  voted  a  still  larger  sum. 
But  the  colony  soon  rec  3vered  its  prosperity,  for  the  soil  was  fertile 

and  the  people  were  hardy  and  industrious.     Efforts 
Imnjigration.  ,  i     •  i  ,.     ■ 

were  made  to  bring  ni  settlers  by  oliering  free  pas- 
sages across  the  ocean  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  each  man, 
besides  giving  liim  help  the  first  year  of  his  settlement  on  a  farm. 
Very  unwisely  Americans  were  not  allowed  to  become  citizens  of 
Canada,  the  Government  fearing  and  disliking  them.  This  was 
one  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  recent  war.  The  years  from  1815  to  1820 
saw  a  great  many  people  settle  in  Canada  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  county  of  Lanark  was  settled  about  this  time  by 
immigrants  from  Scotland,  and  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Ireland 
brought  in  1820  many  Irish  to  Canada. 

There  was  a  growth  not  only  in  population  but  also  in  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.     In  the  absence  of  good  roads,  grain 
and  other  products  of  Upper  Canada  had   to  be  taken  down  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec  by  water.     The  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
prevented  vessels  from  coming  up,  so  large  flat-bottomed  or  ' '  Dur- 
ham" boats  floated  down  the  river  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  laden 
with  goods.     These  boats  were  then  sold  as  it  did  not  pay  to  bring 
them  up  the  rapids.      After  a  while,  as  the  trade  grew  larger, 
canals  were  built  between  Kingston  and  Ottawa,  and 
Inland  Navi-   along  the   St.  Lawrence  below  Prescott.      These  we 
Canals.       know   as  the   Rideau  and  Lachine  Oanals.     Further 
west  a  more  important  work  was  begun  in  1819.    This 
was  the  building  of  a  canal  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  to  navigation  caused  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Merritt,  of  St.  Catharines,  had  the  honor  of  proposing 
ana  carrying  out  the  project,  which  was  finished  in  1829.    Veiy 
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early  in  the  century  steamboats  came  into  use  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  credit  of  which  must  be  given  largely  to  the  Hon.  John 
Molson  of  Montreal.  Quebec  became  noted  for  shipbuilding,  and 
a  brisk  trade  in  timber  with  the  Old  World  sprang  up  at  this  port. 
The  manufacture  of  potash  and  pearlash  was  a  profitable  industry  ; 
but  grain  crops,  in  the  absence  of  good  roads,  could  not  find  a  ready 
market.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  considerable  smuggling  along 
the  frontier  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  revenue  suffered  considerably. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  money  to  carry  on  the  growing  trade 
of  the  :ountry.  Banks  were  founded,  among  the  earliest  being  the 
Banks  of  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Quebec  ;  and  a  little 
later  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada.      The  population,    ^°Bankl!°' 
and  therefore  the  trade,  of  Upper  Canada  grew  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  and  this  led  to  disputes  between 
the  Provinces.      After  the  Constitutional  Act  of    1791,    it   was 
arranged  that  Upper  Canada  was  to  have  as  her  share  one-eighth 
of  the  customs  duties  collected  at  the  chief  ports  of  Lower  Canada. 
Thirteen  years  later  tlie  proportion  was  changed  to  one-fifth,  and 
then,  in  1822,  there  still  being  dissatisfaction,  the  British  Parliament 
passed  the  Canada  Trade  Act,  which  gave  Upper  Canada  £30,000 
of  arrears  due  by  Lower  Canada,  and  arranged  for  a  more  just 
division  of  the  revenue  in  the  future. 

Education  was  improving  very  slowly.      Governor  Simcoe  had 
planned  the  founding  of  a  college  in  his  time,  and  for 
that  purpose  brought  from  Scotland,  John  Strachan,  a       ^owth? 
young  but  clever  school  teacher  to  be  its  head.     When 
Strachan  arrived  he  found  Simcoe  had  left  the  colony,  and  he 
atarted  a  grammar  school  at  Cornwall,  where  many  of  the  most  noted 
m  n  of  Upper  Canada  were  educated.     In  1807,  the  Parliament  of 
Upper  Canada  voted  £500  for  the  support  of  eight  grammar  schools  ; 
and  in  1816,  common  schools  were  granted  £6,000  to  help  in  paying 
teachers  and  in  buying  books.     In  1823,  McGill  University  in  Mont- 
real was  organized  for  teaching,  and  four  years  later  we  have  the  be- 
ginning of  King's  College  at  York.     In  1829  Upper  Canada  CoUege 
was  founded  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  coming  University.     Few 
people,  at  that  time,  could  aftbrd  to  give  their  sons  a  college  educa- 
tion, so  these  yoimg  universities  for  many  years  had  but  little  to  do. 
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2,  Political  Abuser  and  Troublcio.— Canada  had  no 
more  wars  with  foreign  nations,  and  her  history,  save  for  political 
troubles,  since  1814  has  been  the  history  of  growth  in  wealth,  in 
population,  and  in  enterprises  for  opening  up  the  country  to  settle- 
ment, and  for  utilizing  her  natural  resources.  But,  of  political 
struggles,  from  the  day  she  became  a  British  colony  until  the 
present,  she  has  had  her  full  share.  The  war  of  1812  had  hardly 
ceased  when  a  political  struggle  began  which  ended  in  rebellion 
and  bloodshed  ;  also,  fortunately,  in  better  and  freer  government. 
We  have  now  to  tell  very  briefly  the  causes  of  this  strife,  and  how 
it  resulted. 

In    Lower    Canada,    as    already    stated,   great    discontent    was 

aroused    by  the  action  of    the   Governors  and   the   Councils    in 

refusing  to  allow  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  control 

Di^conten^^n  ^^^  expenditure  of  the  revenue  arising  from  timber 

Lower       and  mining  dues,   the  sale  of  crown  lands,  and  the 
Canada. 

taxes  collected  at  the  Customs-house.     The  Assembly 

offered,  if  it  were  given  the  control  of  all  the  revenue,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Province,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  judges  and  other  civil  officers.  This  offer, 
however,  tlie  Governors  and  their  advisers  would  not  accept,  and 
the  Assembly  then  tried  to  stop  the  supplies.  But  the  Governor 
took  the  money  from  the  treasury,  without  asking  permission,  to  pay 
the  necessary  salaries  and  expenses.  The  British  parliament  was 
petitioned  to  redress  these  grievances,  and  to  pass  an  Act  giving 
the  Legislative  Assemblies  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  all 
public  money.  Little  heed  was  given  in  England  for  some  time  to 
these  complaints,  as  the  Governors  and  their  Councils  generally 
succeeded  in  keeping  their  side  of  the  case  well  before  the  British 
government.  Besides  this  trouble  about  the  control  of  public 
money,  there  was  the  more  serious  difficulty  due  to  the  difference 
of  race,  religion,  and  language  in  the  population.  The  British 
element  disliked  the  French,  and  sided  with  the  Governors  and 
their  Councils  ;  while  the  French  elected  the  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly.  The  Councils  were  mainly  British,  and  the 
Legislartive  Assembly,  French.  •  In  1828,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
Home  Government,  by  a  half-measure,  to  settle  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  control  of  the  revenue.     This  measure  proposed 
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to  give  tho  Assembly  the  control  of  the  duties  on  goods,  in  return 
for  a  permanent  support  of  the  judges  and  other  (jtHcials.  It  did 
not  grant  the  control  of  the  other  revenues,  nor  did  it  make  the 
Legislative  Council  elective,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  people.  So  this  effort  to  conciliate  tlie  people  failed,  and  tiie  dis- 
content was  increased  by  a  harsh  measure  passed  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1837,  which  refused  the  just  demands  of  the  people. 

Turning  to  Upper  Canada,  we  find  much  the  same  troubles  and 
abuses  as  in  Lower  Canada.  There  was,  however,  for  pjg. 
some  time,  an  important  difference  in  the  political  content 
situation.  In  Lower  Canada  the  Assembly  was  bitterly  Upper 
opj)osed  to  the  Go'.  eriiment ;  but,  in  Upper  Canada  ^^  "" 
the  Assembly  contained  so  many  Government  officials,  such  as 
postmasters,  sheriffs  and  registrars,  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers supported  the  Governors  and  their  advisers.  A  small  but 
increasing  number  of  tho  members  complained  of  the  abuses  of 
tlie  time,  v  ad  were  treated  by  the  ruling  body  as  malcontents  and 
traitors.  It  was  not  safe  to  say  anything  in  the  press  or  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament  against  the  Government  and  their  mana^'e- 
raent  of  affairs.  The  men  who  for  many  years  really  controlled 
the  province  were  known  as  the  Family  Compact,  on  account  of 
the  closeness  of  the  alliance  they  had  formed  to  get  and  retain  the 
offices  of  tho  Government.  Many  of  them  were  U.  E.  Loyalists, 
who  prided  themselves  on  their  loyalty  to  British  institutions. 
Others  were  emigrants  from  the  mother  country,  who,  unwilling  to 
make  a  living  by  hard  work  on  bush  farms,  managed  through  the 
influence  of  friends  in  the  Old  Land  to  get  office  in  or  under  the 
Government.  Very  soon  this  Compact  of  office-holders  came 
to  believe  that  it  had  a  right  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the 
Province,  fill  all  the  offices  and  make  profit  out  of  the  wild  lands 
for  themselves  and  their  friends.  The  management  of  these  lands 
was  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  the  settlers.  Not  only  wero 
large  grants  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Compact  for  purposes  of 
speculation,  but  a  company  of  British  capitalists,  called  the 
Canada  Land  Company,  bought  up  large  tracts  which 
it  held  without  making  any  improvements.  The 
County  of  Huron  suffered  more  than  most  places  from 
this  bad  policy,  as  for  many  years  this  fine,  fertile  district  was  left 
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uiicloarod  find  imsottlod.  Then,  hintl  had  been  set  aside  in  each 
townHhij)  as  Cler<,'y  Reserves  and  for  the  support  of  common  Hchools. 
So  niiicli  uncloarod  land  coming  hutwuen  tlu)  farms  of  s(!ttlers  made 
it  diflicnlt  to  construct  roads  and  fences,  and  separateil  the  farmers 
so  much  tliat  they  could  not  form  school  districts  without  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

Then    auain,   there  was  great  discontent   because  the   English 

Church  clergy  claimed  tiiat  they  alone  were  entitled  to  share  in 

the  Clergy  Reserves  grant.     The  Church  of  Scotland 

The  Clergy     .^igo  claimed  a  share,  as  it  was  the  established  church 

Reserves  ' 

question,  of  Scotland,  and  after  some  dispute  its  claim  was 
recognized.  This  h^ft  out  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics  and  other  denominations,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
mend  matters  much.  In  1836,  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  Governor, 
and  his  Executive  Council,  endowed  fifty-seven  rectories  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  a  part  of  these  chiu'ch  lands.  This  was 
done  because  the  Reform  party  (the  party  opposed  to  the  Family 
Compact)  was  in  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  it 
was  feared  something  might  bo  done  to  prevent  the  Church  of 
England  from  getting  the  benefit  of  the  endowment. 

As  already  stated,  for  a  time  the  Family  Compact   controlled 

the  Legiidative  Assembly.     This  did  not  last  long,  for  the  abuses 

of  power  were  so  great  that  the  people  began  to  elect  as  niembers  men 

who  tried  to  remove  the  evils  from  which  they  were  suffering.     In 

1824  this  Reform  party  elected  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  chose 

one  of  their  own  number  as  Speaker,  or  Chairman  of  the  Assembly. 

The    njost   prominent  members  of  this   party  at  this  time   were 

Dr.    Rolph,   Peter  Perry,  and   Marshall  Bid  well.      At    this  time 

also   the    noted   William   Lyon   Mackenzie   began   to 

William      make  his  iniluence  felt.     Mackenzie  was  a  Scotchman 

Mackenzie    who  had  emigrated  to  Canada  a  few  years  before — 

had  been  a  storekeeper  in  different  places — and  then 

had  come  to   Toronto   to   start   a   newspaper.     His  paper,   "The 

Colonial  Advocate,"  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  Family  Compact  so 

fiercely  that  a  gang  of  ruffians  seized  his  press  and  threw  it  into 

Lake  Ontario.     This  made  Mackenzie  and  his  paper  more  popular 

than  ever,  and  he  was   eleoted   member  of  the  Assembly  for  the 

County  of  York,  the  most  populous  county  in  the  Province.     On 
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tlio  floor  ut  the  Assembly  he  made  himself  very  troublujsomo  to  the 
h^xeciifcivo  Council,  and  was  continually  unearthing  frauds  and 
scitndals  in  coiniection  with  the  T»ublic  accounts,  ami  the  manai'e- 
ment  of  such  works  as  the  Welland  Canal.  Another  man  of  a 
higher  charaotor  and  better  judgment  wan  elected,  a  little  later,  in 
the  t(nvn  of  York.  This  was  the  fair-minded  and  moderate 
patriot,  Robert  Baldwin.  In  18,30  the  elections  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  Family  Compact,  and  it  used  its  majority  in  the  Assembly  to 
have  Mackenzie  expelled  from  the  House  for  a  breach  of  parliamen- 
tary privilege.  Mackenzie  was  re-elected,  and  again  expelled,  and 
once  more  elected.  He  was  then  sent  to  England  with  petitions  to 
the  King  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  In  1835  the  election  gave  a 
majority  to  the  Reform  party,  and  the  next  year  the  Governor,  Sir 
John  Colborne,  resigned  his  position  and  left  the  province. 

3.  The  Rebellion  in  Lower  Canada,  1 83T-38.— Mean- 
while matters  were  hastening  to  a  crisis  in  Lower  Canada.  The 
French  were  much  under  the  influence  of  M.  Papineau,  an  elo- 
quent speaker  and  writer,  who  had  the  power  to  stir  the  feelings 
and  passions  of  the  habitants.  There  had  been  a  deadlock  in 
Parliament,  as  the  Assembly  had  refused  to  vote  money  for  the 
payment  of  j  udges  and  other  officials,  and  the  Governor  had  taken 
what  was  needed  out  of  the  treasury  without  the  consent  of  the 
Assembly.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Lord  John  Russell  had 
carried  through  the  British  Parliament  resolutions  opposed  to 
granting  the  Canadian  people  their  rights,  the  excitement  in  Lower 
Canada  was  very  great,  and  broke  out  in  a  revolt,  under  the 
leadership  of  Papineau  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson.  The  rebels 
were  poorly  prepared  for  a  rising,  and  the  revolt  was 
soon  suppressed  by  Sir  John  Colborne  and  his  regulars. 
Engagements  took  place  at  St.  Denis  on  the  Richelieu,  where  Lieu- 
tenant Weir  was  shot  by  the  rebels  while  attempting  to  escape  from 
his  captors  ;  at  St.  Charles,  where  the  rebels  were  defeated ;  and  at 
St.  Eustache,  on  the  Ottawa,  where  many  of  the  rebels  were 
burned  in  a  church. 

The  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  now  sus- 
pended, and  a  Special  Council,  half  of  the  members 
of  which  were  English  and  half  French,  was  created 
to  govern    for    the    time    being.      Lord   Durham,    a   nobleman 
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of  great  intelligence  and  fair-mindedness,  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Home  Government.  On  his  arrival,  he  at  once  began 
to  inquire  into  tlie  true  state  of  affairs  in  both  Provinces,  and 
corrected  several  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  crown 
lands.  He  found  a  great  many  political  prisoners  in  the 
jails,  and  not  thinking  it  wise  to  try  them  before  the  ordinary 
courts,  or  by  courts-martial,  he  released  the  most  of  therii,  and 
banished  Nelson  and  eight  others  to  Bermuda.  He  forbade 
Papineau,  who  had  fled  to  the  United  States,  to  return  to  Canada, 
under  pain  of  death.  In  doing  these  things,  Durham  acted  without 
authority,  and  he  was  blamed  by  the  British  Parliament,  which  an- 
nulled his  sentences.  Durham  was  so  chagrined  at  this  seeming  insult 

that  he  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  England  in 

Loni         broken  health.     His  important  work  was,  however,  the 

Report.       drafting  of  a  Report  on  the  state  of  Canada,  containing 

a  great  many  valuable  suggestions  about  the  best  way 
of  governing  colonies.  He  advised  that  Canada  should  be  given 
Responsible  Government^  that  is,  the  Governor  should  choose  for 
his  advisers  the  men  having  the  confidence  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. Besides,  he  recommended  that  Canada  should  have 
only  one  Parliament  instead  of  two,  and  suggested  the  Union  of 
all  the  British  provinces  in  North  America  under  one  Parliament. 
Later  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Report  had  a  very  great  influence. 
After  Durham  had  left  Canada,  Sir  John  Colborne  became  Adminis- 
trator. The  people  of  Lower  Canada  despairing  of  justice  once 
more  broke  out  in  revolt,  and  a  few  slight  engagements  took  place. 
Once  more  the  rebellion  was  crushed — this  time  with  considerable 
loss  of  life  and  property.  Twelve  of  the  leaders  were  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  executed  at  Montreal.  This  ended  the  rebellior 
in  Lower  Canada. 

4.  Rebellion  in  Upper  Canada,  1837.— After  Sir  John 
Colborne's  retirement  in  ^336,  from  the  governorship  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  British  Government  by  a  curious  mistake  sent  out  as 

his  successor,  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  a  man  who  had 
Bond*Head.    i^^^er  taken  any  interest  in  politics,  and  who  was  quite 

ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Province.  At 
first  the  Reformers  thought  Sir  Francis  would  be  friendly  to  their 
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cause,  but,  like  all  preceding  governors,  he  soon  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Family  Compact.  He  invited  leading  Reformers  to 
join  the  Executive  Council  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  But  he 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposal  that  the  Council  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Assembly,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Reform  members 
of  the  Council  resigned.  Soon  after  this  there  was  a  general  elec- 
tion, and  Sir  Francis  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  great  zeal 
and  ejQfect.  He  made  the  people  believe  that  their  loyalty  was  at 
stake,  and  succeed'  d  in  having  Mackenzie  and  other  Reform  leaders 
defeated  at  the  polls.  Mackenzie  and  some  of  his  associate^ 
now  despaired  of  having  the  grievances  of  the  people  removed  by 
peaceable  means,  and  unwisely  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  Papineau 
to  join  in  a  revolt.  As  if  to  encourage  them,  Sir  Francis  Head  sent 
all  the  regular  troops  from  Upper  to  Lower  Canada  to  aid  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  there,  leaving  York  and  its  armory  wholly 
unprotected.  Mackenzie  began  to  stir  the  passions  of  the  people  by 
articles  in  his  paper,  and  by  violent  speeches.  Socm  the  disaffected 
began  arming  and  drilling  throughout  the  western  part  of  the 
province,  and,  although  warned  of  what  was  going  on.  Sir  Francis 
refused  to  take  any  steps  to  stop  these  dangerous  proceedings.  In 
fact  the  Governor  acted  as  if  he  wished  to  hasten  a  revolt. 
Finally  it  was  arranged  that  a  rising  should  take  place  on  the  7th 
December,  that  York  should  be  surprised,  the  government  build- 
ings and  armory  seized,  the  Governor  and  Council  taken  prisoners, 
and  then  a  republican  form  of  Government  established.  It  so 
happened  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  York,  Dr.  Rolph  being 
the  chief,  changed  the  time  for  attack  from  the  7th  to  the  4th, 
without  informing  all  the  leaders  outside  of  the  change. 

On  the  day  appointed,  about  four  hundred  men  gathered  at 
Montgomery's  Tavern,  f(mr  miles  from  Toronto.  They  were  badly 
armed,  worn  with  travel,  and  disappointed  at  the  mistake  in  their 
plans.  Still,  had  they  marched  at  once  on  York,  it  could  easily 
have  been  surprised  and  captured  ;  but  Rolph,  either  through  fear 
or  treachery,  counselled  delay  until  more  men  arrived.  Before  this 
could  happen  the  rebels  were  discovered,  and  steps 
taken  to  defend  the  town,  the  armory,  and  the  gov-  ^^^tSTh'^  '^ 
ernment  buildings.  Ifc  was  now  too  late  to  attempt  a 
surprise.     The  next  day  Mackenzie  wished  to  attack  at  once  ;  but 
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Rolph  atill  ccunselled  delay,  promising  support  from  friends  in  the 
town  if  tlie  attack  were  delayed  until  after  dark.  The  night  attack 
was  a  failure,  and  the  following  day  Colonel  McNab  having  arrived 
from  Hamilton  with  a  number  of  lo5^alists,  a  force  of  nuie  hundred 
men  was  sent  against  Mackenzie,  who  with  four  hundred  men  stood 
his  ground  near  Montgomery's  Tavern.  The  conflict  was  brief  and 
decisive — the  few  rebels,  without  proper  arms  or  support,  being 
easily  defeated  and  scattered.  Mackenzie,  witli  a  reward  of  £1,000 
on  his  head,  escaped  with  great  difficulty  ;  and  after  many  exciting 
adventures  in  travelling  from  York  round  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Niagara  frontier,  crossed  the  ^Niagara  river,  and  found 
refuge  on  American  soil. 

5.  The  "Patriot"  War,  1837-38.— Besides  Mackenzie, 
Rolph  and  some  other  leaders  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Canada. 
Still  others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  during  the  administration 
of  Sir  George  Arthur,  who  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head, 
Lount  and  Matthews  were  hanged  at  Toronto,  an  act  of  severity 
for  which  there  was  but  slight  excuse. 

Mackenzie,  unfortunately,  did  not  rest  content  with  the  failure 
ot  his  schemes.  He  now  gathered  together,  at  Buffalo,  a  number  of 
itiffians  and  sympatinzers  from  the  shims  of  Americans  cities, 
promising  them  land  and  bounties  after  they  had  liberated  Canada. 
These  men  took  possession  of  Navy  Island,  about  two  miles  above 
Niagara  Falls,  fortified  it,  and  made  preparations  to  invade  Canada. 
Colonel  McNab  defended  the  Canadian  shore  with  a 
number  of  militia  and  Indians.  A  little  steamer,  the 
"Caroline,''  was  used  by  the  "Patriots"  to  carry  sup- 
plies froni  Buffalo  to  Navy  Island,  and  McNab  deter- 
mined to  capture  and  destroy  it.  This  he  did  by 
sending  a  party  of  men  under  Lieutenant  Drew  across  the  river 
at  night,  who  cut  the  vessel  from  her  moorings,  set  her  on  fire, 
and  allowed  her  to  drift  over  the  Falls.  This  act  of  violence  greatly 
incensed  the  United  States  Government,  but  an  apology  by  the 
British  Government  smoothed  over  the  difiiculty.  A  little  later. 
Navy  Island  was  abandoned,  and  the  frontier  at  Detroit  and  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  became  the  points  of  attack.  A  number  of  Americans 
crossed  at  the  former  place,  took  possession  of  Windsor,  and  marched 
on  Sandwich.     Colonel  Prince  met  them  with  a  body  of  militia, 
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defeated  them,  and  shot  four  prisoners  without  a  trial.     On  the  St. 
Lawrence  the  most  important  event  was  the  landing  of  a  number  of 
Americans  at  Windmill  Point,  a  little  below  the  town  of  Prescott. 
They    took  j)ossessi(m   of    a    strong  .stone   windmill, 
from  which  they  were    driver    with  some  difficulty,  windmill  Point 
The  garrison,  about  oni'  hundred  and  thirty  in  number,     ^'^igss'*'^' 
surrendered  ;  about  fifty  were  killed — the  Canadians 
losing  thirteen  killed  and  a  number  wounded.     The  leaders  of  this 
raid,   Von  Schultz  and  nine  of  his  companions,  were  tried  and 
executed.     The  "Patriot  War"  was  over,  and  Mackenzie  was  an 
exile.     After  many  years  of  hardship  and  suffering,  he  was  pardoned 
and  allowed  to  return  to  Canada,  and  onco  more  entered  political 
life. 
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THE  GROWTH   OF  RESPONSIBLE   GOVERNMENT. 

I.  The  Act  of  Union- 1840. -The  rebeUion  had  failed  be- 
cause the  Canadian  people  were  loyal  ;  nevertheless,  it  called  the 
attention  of  the  Home  Government  to  the  need  of  a  change  in  the 
Government  of  the  Colony.  The  influence  of  Lord  Durham's  report 
now  began  to  be  felt,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  British  Government 
to  unite  the  two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  under  one 
Parliament.  To  bring  this  about,  Charles  Poulett  Thompson  was 
sent  out  as  the  Governor  of  Canada.  No  great  difficulty  was  met 
with  in  Lower  Canada,  because  the  Lower  Canadian  Parliament 
had  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  Special 
Council  that  was  acting  in  its  place  was  quite  willing  to  aid  in 
bringing  al)out  the  desired  union.  But  the  French  were  not  quite 
so  willing,  for  they  feared  the  loss  of  their  influence  as  a  race. 
Their  petitions  against  the  union  were  not  heeded,  and  the  Council 
pa^sed  a  strong  resolution  in  favor  of  uniting  the  Provinces. 

In  l"i)per  Canada  the  Assembly  was  prepared  to  support  the 
project,  but  the  Family  Compact  which  controlled  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Councils  did  not  like  the  idea  of  losing  its  power, 
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and  bitterly  opposed  the  proposed  me  isure.  Mr.  Thompson,  with 
great  tact  and  skill,  made  the  Compact  feel  that  the  British 
Government  was  anxious  for  the  change,  and  by  appeals  to  their 
loyalty  induced  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  pass  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  Union.  A  Bill  stating  the  terms  of  the 
Union  was  now  drawn  up,  approved  of  by  the  Parliament  of  Upper 
Canada  and  the  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  and  sent  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  be  made  into  a  law.  The  Bill  passed  the  British 
Parliament  in  184.0  ;  but  the  Union  did  not  take  place  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1841. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Union,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  to 
have  but  one  Parliament,  composed  of  a  Legislative  Council  with 
not  less  than  twenty  members  appointed  by  the  Crown 
Terms  of      for  life,   and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of   eighty-four 
Union.       members — forty-two  frcmi  each  Province.    The  Execu- 
tive Council  was  to  ctjnsist  of   eight  members,  who 
were  to  be  responsible  to  Parliament  ;    that  is,  the  Governor  was 
instructed  by  the  Home  Government  to  choose  liis  advisers  from 
the  political  party  having  a  majority  in  the  Assembly.     The  As- 
sembly was  given  the  control  of  all  the  revenue  ;  but  had  to  make 
a  permanent  provision  for  the  payment  of  judges  and  for  other 
necessary  expenses  of  government.     The  judges  now  became  inde- 
pendent,  like  the  judges  in  England,  and  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  good  cause.     Thus  most  of  the  demands  of  the  people 
were  conceded,  although  some  years  had  to  pass  before  Canada  got 
a  full  measure  of  responsible  government. 

*^.  The  Mliuiciiml  Act  of  lS41.~For  his  services  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Union  Mr.  Th()mj)son  was  made  a  peer,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Sydenham.  'J'he  first  united  Parliament  met  at 
Kingston  in  1841,  and  it  was  found  that  the  election,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Union,  had  resulted  in  the  two  political  parties  being  of 
nearly  equal  strength.  Lord  Sydenham  tried  to  govern  by  menns 
of  an  Executive  Council  C(jmposed  of  members  of  both  parties  ;  but 
the  Reform  element,  finding  it  difticult  to  work  harmoniously  with 
their  political  oppcments,  resigned  office,  and  the  Gov3rnment 
became  a  Conservative  Government.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  working  the  new  machinery,  many  impor- 
tttnt  measures  were  passed  the  first  session. 
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Of  these,  the  most  important  was  the  Municipal  Act,  which 
gave  local  self-government  to  the  villages,  towns,  townships  and 
counties  of  Upper  Canada.     The  people  of  each  muni- 
cipality could  now  manage   such   matters  as  })uikling     Municipal 
roads,  bridges,    jails  and  court-houses,  through  men         mn.    ' 
elected     for    that    purpose,    and     who    were    called 
councillors   in  villages,   towns    and    townships,  and  aldermen  in 
cities.      Other  measures  were   the  taking  over   of    the   Welland 
Canal  as  a  government  work,  the  placing  of  public  works  under 
the  control  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  or 
Ministry,  and  the  encouragement  of  numerous  enterprises  for  tlie 
development  of  the  country.    Unfortunately  for  Canada,  Sydenham 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  one  of  the  best 
and   safest  guides  in  political   affairs   Canada   has  ever  had  was 
removed,  Sept.  19,  1841. 

3.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.— The  British  Government  that 
appointed  Sydenham  was  a  Liberal  Government,  but  it  had  lost 
power,  and  a  Conservative  Government  appointed  his  successor. 
This  was  Sir  Charles  Bagot.  He  was  a  Conservative,  but  lie  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  as  Sydenham,  and  during  his  short  term  of 
ofHce,  tried  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  responsible  Government. 
Ho  formed  a  new  ministry,  the  principal  members  of  which  were  Mr. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Laf(mtaine  and  Mr.  Francis  Hincks.  This  was  the 
first  Reform  Ministry  of  Canada.  Bagot  died  in  1843,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Cliarles  Metcalfe,  whose  political  experience  had  been 
gained  in  India  and  Jamaica.  He  was  an  able  and  upright  man  but 
utterly  unfitted  by  his  previous  training  for  governing  a  colony 
where  the  people  wished  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  He  soon  got 
into  trouble  with  his  Ministry  and  the  Assembly.  He  claimed  the 
right  to  make  aT^pointments  to  government  offices,  such  as  registrar- 
ships  and  shrie.  .Ities ;  but  his  advisers  objected  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  respimsible  for  all  such  appointments,  and  therefore, 
should  recommend  the  persons  to  ])e  appointed.  As  the  Governor 
would  not  yield,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaino  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council,  exce})t  one,  resigned.  For  some  time 
Metcalfe  tried  to  govern  with<»ut  a  ministry,  as  the  Conservatives 
were  not  strong  enough  in  the  Assembly  to  form  a  Government. 
At  length  he  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Draper  to  take  office  and 
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form  a  Ministry,    and   then   dissolved  the   Assembly  and  had  a 

new  election.     In  this  election  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 

opposedTo  ^  t»ok  an  active  part,  and  managed  to  get  a  small  ma- 

Respoiisihie    jority  in  favor  of  his  Ministers  and  his  policy.     Soon 

after  this,  he  asked  to  be  recalled,  on  account  of  Jli- 

healtli,  and   Earl  Cathcart  acted  as  Governor  until   Lord  Elgin 

arrived  in  1847. 

^     4,    Asliburton     Treaty. — While    Canada  was  thus  slowly 

working  out  a  free  system  of  government  some  important  events 

of  another  character  had  taken  place.     In  1842,  England  and  the 

United  States  settled  the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and  New 

Brunswick  and  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  far  west 

as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.       The  map  that  showed  the  boundary 

decided   upon  in   1783  had   been   lost,    and  disputes   had  arisen 

about  the  line  between  the  State  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 

After  various  fruitless  efforts  to  get  a  satisfactory  decision   Lord 

Ashburton  and   Dai  J  el  Webster  were  appointed  by  the   British 

and  United   States  governments  respectively  to  decide  what  was 

the  right  boundary  line.     The  result  of  the  negotiation  was  that 

Webster  succeeded  in  getting  for  the  United  States  the  lion's  share 

of  the  disputed  territory.     The  treaty  gave  seven  thousand  square 

miles  to  the  United  States  and  five  thousand  to  New  Brunswick. 

It  fixed  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  dividing  line  as 

far  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  traced  the  line  up 

Treaty"  i^'2    ^^^^^  river,  and  through  the  great  Lakes  as  far  west 

as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.     From   that  point  west 

the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  was  to  be  the  boundary  to  the 

Rocky  Mountains.     The  treaty  also  had  a  clause  providing  for  the 

11  sending  back  to  their  own  country  of  escaped  criminals  accused 

l||  of  arson,  forgery,  piracy,  robbery  and  murder.     This  is  known  as 

the  first  "Extradition  Treaty." 

I  5.  Educational  Progress  in  Tpper  Canada.— More  im- 

V'  portant  than  the  Ashburton  Treaty  was  the  great  change  made  in 

our  Public  School  system  by  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson.  In  1839  the 
Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  had  set  aside  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  grammar  schools ;  but 
little   provision  had  been   made  for  the  common  or,  as  we  now 
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call  them,   the  public  schools.     In  1841   I^arliamont  granted  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;   but  three  years  later  it  repealed  the  Act.     In  scl?oors>"stein 
1844  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  a  Methodist  clergyman,    iiitrodiiced, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  journalism  and  politics, 
was  appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  f(jr  Upper  Canada. 
He  at  once  began  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foinidations  of  our 
Public   School   system.     He   crossed  the  Atlantic   many  times   to 
examine   the   schools   of  Scotland,    England,    Prussia,   and   other 
European  nations,  and  wisely  selected  from  each  system  what  was 
best  adapted  to  a  new  country.     His  scheme  was  submitted  to  Par- 
liament in  1846,  and  its  main  features  adopted.     Later  on,  in  1850, 
it  was  improved:  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  our  Public 
School  system  has  undergone  many  changes,  all  of  which  were  in- 
tended to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.     This  system  now  provides 
for  the  free  education  of  every  child  at  the  expense  of  the  public ; 
and  gives  each  locality  or  district  a  large  measure  of  control  over 
its  own  schools,   subject  to  the  inspection  and  oversight  of  the 
Government. 

In  the  meantime  some  progress  had  been  made  in  higher  education. 
In  1841  Victoria  University,  at  Cobourg,  got  its  charter,  and  the  same 
year  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  was  founded.  Both  these  colleges 
were  denominational — Victoria  being  connected  with  the  Methodist 
body,  and  Queen's  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  King's  College, 
Toronto,  had  been  founded  as  a  Church  of  England  institution,  and 
was  put  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Strachan.  But  the  growing  strength 
of  other  religious  denominations  soon  compelled  the  adoption  of  a 
more  liberal  policy,  and,  in  1849,  the  University  of  Toronto  (as  it 
was  now  called)  became  a  non-denominational  institution  and  was 
opened  to  all  classes  of  the  people  on  the  same  easy  terms.  Dr. 
Strachan  was  not  satisfied  with  the  change,  and  at  once  took  steps 
to  establish  a  college  under  the  control  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  founding  of  Trinity  University, 
Toronto,  in  1853. 

6.  Lord  Elgin's  Administration.— When  Lord  Elgin 
reached  Canada  he  found  a  bitter  party  conflict  going  on.  The 
Draper  Administration  was  weak  and  tottering  to  its  fall.  Its 
opponents  were  led  by  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine,  and  the 
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country  was  disquieted  by  an  agitation  over  the  "Rebellion 
Losses  Bill, "  and  by  a  demand  from  the  more  extreme  Reformers 
for  a  different  policy  with  regard  to  the  Clergy  R,eserves.  In  1840 
a  partial  settlement  had  been  made  of  the  latter  question  by  giving 
one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  Reserves  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  remaining  half  to  the  other 
religious  denominations.  This  did  not  satisfy  a  large  portion  of  the 
peoi)le,  who  thought  the  land  should  bo  sold,  and  the  money  received 
used  for  educational  and  other  purposes.  The  other  cause  of 
disqui(it,  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  was  a  measure  intended  to  make 
good  to  the  loyalists  in  Uj)per  Canada  the  losses  they  had  sustained 
by  the  rebellion  of  1837-38.  The  Draper  Gf>vernment  proposed  to 
take  the  money  received  from  certain  taxes  and  pay  the  losses  with 
it ;  but  the  members  from  Lower  Canada  demanded  that  the  losses 
in  Tiower  Canada  should  also  be  paid.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
184*  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  by  voting  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  loyalists ;  but  the  amount  was  so  small  that  it  had  no 
effect  in  quieting  the  agitation.  In  1849  the  Draper  Government 
was  defeated  at  the  polls,  and  the  famous  Baldwin-Lafontaino 
Administration  came  into  office. 

The  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  was  once  more  brought 
Losses  Bill,    into  Parliament — this  tim«  by  a  Reform  Government. 

It  was  a  more  sv/eeping  measure  than  that  of  the 
previous  administration,  and  proposed  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  in- 
jured loyalists  of  Lower  Canada.  At  once  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
that  rebels  were  to  be  paid  as  well  as  loyalists,  and  the  country  was 
wild  with  excitement.  Nevertheless,  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses, 
and  was  assented  to  by  Lord  Elgin,  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  act  on 
the  advice  of  the  government,  supported  as  it  was  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  Parliament.  This  course  did  not  please  the 
oi)ponents  of  the  bill,  a  number  of  whom  were  foolish  enough,  in  their 
excitement,  to  cause  riots  in  Montreal  and  Toronto.     In  the  former 

city  Parliament  was  in  session,  when  an  infuriated  m(jb 
Buildiil'^s  burn-  ^^^oke  in,  drove  out  the  members  and  ended  by  setting 
ed  at  Montreal,  the  Parliament  buildings  on  tire.     The  mob  jn-evented 

all  attempts  at  saving  the  contents,  and  «.  very  valuable 
library  containing  documents  of  great  importance  was  burned. 
Lord  Elgin  was  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  and  stones  when  driving 
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through  the  city,  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  in 
llieir  excitement  went  so  far  as  to  talk  openly  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Lord  Elgin  asked  to  bo  recalled  ;  but  the  Imperial 
Government  commended  his  actions,  and  refused  his  rc(iuest.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  riot,  Parliament  met  no  more  in  IMontreal,  its 
sessions  being  held  alternately  every  four  years  in  Quebec  and 
T<  )ronto. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,    in  1847,  Lord  Elgin  announced  at  the 
opening  of   Parliament  that  the  duties  in  favour   of 
British  goods  had  been  removed  by  the  British  I'urli-    ^^"[^[Xm.''* 
anient  and  that  henceforth  Canada  would  be  free  to 
place  on  goods  coming  into  the  country  such  duties  as  she  wished. 
At  the  same  time  the  Governor  advised  the  building  of  a  railroad 
from  Halifax  to  Quebec.     We  shall  find  that  it  took  many  years  to 
carry  this  proposal  into  effect.     The  same  year  saw  a  great  immigra. 
tion  of   people  from  Ireland   due   to   the   terrible  failure  of   the 
potato  crop  in  that  unhappy  land.     Thousands  of  ill-fed  and  ill-clad 
people  were  crowded  into  the  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and,  in 
consequence,  fever  and  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  ships.     When 
they  reached  Canada  this  pestilence  spread  along  the  frontier  and 
many  people  besides  the  poor  immigrants  died. 

7.  Commercial  Progress.— Let  us  now  see  what  the  people 
of  Canada  had  been  doing  since  tlio  Union  in  opening  up  the  country 
and  in  acquiring  wealth.     We  have  already  pointed  out  that  for  a 
long  time  Canada  had  few  means  of  taking  her  products  to  distant 
markets,  and  was  dependent  on  the  boats  that  navigated  her  lakes 
and  rivers.     This  state  of   things  now  began  to  change  rapidly. 
The  need  of  better  means  of  carr;^  ing  goods  and  the  products  of  farm 
and   shop   to   market  led    to  the    building  of   railroads   through 
the  more  thickly  settleu  parts  of  the  country.     The 
first  line   built   was   one   between   La  Prairie  and  St.       ^  g'].^*^ 
John's  in  Lower  Canada,  which  was  opened  for  traffic 
in  1836.     The  first  road  begun  in  Upper  Canada  was  the  Northern 
lliiilway,  the  first  sod  of  which  Avas  turned  in  1851.     Then  came  in 
rapid  succession  the  Great  Western  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
latter    receiving    from    the    Government    important    aid.      These 
roads  helped  very  much  in  opening  up  for  settlement  the  north, 
west,  and  east  of  Canada,  and  made  the  farms  of  the  settlers 
25 
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much  more  valuable.  In  1852  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act  was 
passed,  which  gavu  the  Government  power  to  lend  money  to  towns, 
villages,  and  other  municipalities  for  local  improvements,  such  as 
roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings.  The  terms  were  very  easy, 
and  many  municipalities  got  so  heavily  in  debt  that  they  were 
unable  to  })ay  back  to  the  Government  either  principal  or  interest. 
There  are  many  municipalities  in  Canada  that  yet  feel  the  burden 
of  a  foolish  extravagance  at  this  time.  Besides,  there  was  in 
Canada,  as  elsewhere,  a  kind  of  railway  craze,  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  was  spent  on  roads  that  did  not  pay  for  their  construction. 
Parliament  was  too  free  in  making  grants  to  railroads  and  other 
public  works,  and  the  result  was  that  Canada  bi.'gan  to  have  a 
heavy  public  debt,  which  has  ever  since  been  steadily  growing.     In 

1851   another  event   of  importance   took  place  :   the 

Uniform      Canadian   Government  was  given  the  control  of  th^i 

1851.  '       Post-office,    and   innnediately   established    a   uniform 

rate  of  posbige — threepence  on  every  half-ounce — and, 
besides,  introduced  the  use  of  postage  stamps.  Before  this,  when  a 
letter  was  sent  or  received,  postage  had  to  be  paid  in  money. 
In  1846  England  adopted  Free  Trade  as  her  policy,  and  a  few  years 
after  threw  open  her  markets  to  all  countries  on  the  same  terms. 
For  a  time  this  injured  Canadian  farmers  and  producers,  who  had 
not  as  good  means  of  carrying  their  products  to  English  markets  iis 
the  Americans.  But  with  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  better  lines  of  steamships  the  evil  was  lessened,  and 
Canada  prospered  greatly,  increasing  rapidly  in  both  wealth  and 
population.   This  prosperity  was  partly  due  to  a  very  important  treaty 

made  in  1854,  through  the  tact  and  wisdom  of  Lord 

Recipr->r'^y    Elgin.     In  that  year  Canada  and  the  United  States 
Treat 

of  1854.  agreed  upon  a  Reciprocity  Treaty,  by  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  sea,  the  farm,  the  mine,  and  the  forest 
could  be  freely  exchanged.  The  L^nited  States  obtained  the  right 
to  fish  in  many  of  Canada's  waters  and  the  use  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence' 
and  Canadian  canals  ;  while  Canada,  in  return,  was  given  the  right 
to  navigate  Lake  Michigan.  The  treaty  was  to  continue  ten  years 
from  March,  1855,  and  after  that  could  be  ended  by  twelve  months' 
notice  from  either  party. 

8.  The  Clergy  Reserves  and  Seignorial  Tenure.— 
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Meanwhile,  political  agitation  was  going  on  over  two  burning 
(juestions.  One  was  the  old  grievance  of  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
which  the  Baldwin -Lafontaine  Administration  hoped  had  been 
settled  in  1840.  But  a  strong  and  growing  body  of  the 
nKjro  radical  Reformers,  led  by  George  Brown,  the  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Globe,  a  powerful  political  newspaper,  wished  to 
take  the  Reserves  away  from  the  denominations  and  use  them  for 
the  general  good  of  the  Province.  The  other  questi(m,  that  of 
Seigiiorial  Tenure,  was  one  of  groat  interest  to  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada.  It  was  seen  that  holding  land  under  the  old 
French  system  of  feudal  tenure  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  that  Province ;  the  services  and 
payments  by  the  peasants  to  the  "seigneurs"  having  become  a 
grievous  burden  as  the  Province  became  better  settled  and  the 
land  more  valuable.  It  was  found  impossible  to  dispose  of  one 
question  without  dealing  with  the  other;  so  in  1854,  the  Reform 
Government  of  Mr.  Hincks  having  been  defeated  by  a  temporary 
union  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Reformers  with  <he  Con- 
servatives, the  new  Conservative  Ministry  of  Sir  Allan  McNab, 
brought  in  two  bills  :  the  one  to  divide  the  Clergy  Reserves  among 
the  different  municipalities  of  Upper  Canada  according  to  popula- 
tion, the  proceeds  to  be  used  by  them  for  local  im- 
provements or  for  educational  purposes  ;  the  other,  to 
abolish  Seignorial  Tenure,  and  to  allow  the  land  in 
Lower  Canada  to  6e  lield  by  the  people  as  freeholds. 
In  both  cases  compensation  was  made  by  Parliament 
for  the  losses  the  clergy  and  the  seigneurs  suffered  by  the  change. 
In  this  way  two  grievances  of  long  standing  were  happily  removed, 
.viiu  the  last  link  uniting  Church  and  State  in  Upper  Canada 
was  broken.  Tw^o  other  political  changes  must  be  noted.  In  1853, 
the  popidation  having  increased  greatly  since  the  Union,  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  increased  from  eiglity- 
ffjur  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  each  Province  still  having  an  equ^ J 
nuniDer  of  members.  Three  years  later,  the  Legislative  Council 
became  an  elec*^''M^  body,  the  existing  members  retaining  their 
positions  for  life.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  now  fully 
one  million  and  a  quarter,  and  that  of  Lower  Canada  about  three 
hundred  thousand  less, 
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O.  A  Political  llcad-Locrlt. — A  curioua  atato  of  affairs  now 
arose  in  Canada.  Tho  old  political  partius  l)ocanio  shatterod,  and 
now  alliances  were  formed.  In  Upper  ('anada  the  more  advanced 
Reformers  gained  great  influence,  and  began  agitating  for  a  change 
in  the  basis  of  rei)resentation  in  P.irlianient.  They 
atioii  iiy  claimed  that  as  Upper  Canada  was  nioio  p()i)ulous  and 
a^r\taUoii!'  wiJ'ihhy  than  Lower  Canada,  and  paid  more  taxes,  it 
should  send  more  members  to  Parliament.  Against 
this  it  was  urged  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  Lower  Canada 
had  a  larger  population,  greater  wealth,  and  a  smaller  public  debt 
than  Upper  Canada — yet,  it  was  given  the  same  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  was,  theref  jre,  contended  that  Lower  Canada  should 
continue  to  have  as  many  members  of  parliament  as  Upper  Canada. 
The  agitation  was  c(mtinued  for  many  years,  and  parties  became 
nearly  equally  divided  on  the  question  of  ' '  Representation  by 
Population "  as  it  was  called.  On  the  one  side  was  a  majority 
of  the  members  from  Upper  Canada,  and  a  minority  from  Lower 
Canada ;  while  opposed  to  the  new  policy  was  a  minority  from 
Upper  Canada,  and  a  majority  from  Lower  Canada.  John  A. 
Macdonald  and  George  Etieiine  Cartier  were  prominent  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party ;  George  Brown,  William  McDougall  and 
A.  A.  Dorion  tho  principal  advocates  of  ** Representation  by 
Population  "  and  the  Reform  policy.  Several  administrations  were 
defeated  in  the  years  between  1858  and  1864,  and  finally  it  became 
evident  some  change  in  the  constitution  must  take  place  if  good 
government  was  to  continue. 

10.  Steps  towards  Confederation.— In  1804  a  dead-lock 
of  political  parties  was  reached,  and  the  leaders  of  both  sides  recog- 
nizing the  danger,  dropped  their  feuds,  and  united  to  form  a  Coali- 
tion Government,  which  had  for  its  object  the  Confederation  of  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  am},  if  possible,  also  those 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  principle  of  this  Confederation 
was  suggested  by  the  form  of  Government  in  the  adjoining  Re- 
public; the  object  aimed  at  being  to  give  the  several  Provinces  the 
control  of  their  own  local  affairs,  matters  of  general  interest  to  be 
managed  by  a  common  parliament  in  which  aU  the  provinces  would 
be  represented.  Several  things  helped  along  the  movement.  In 
1860  George  Browo  had  proposed  in  Parliament  the  principle  of 
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such  a  scliomo,   but  his  n^snlution  was  lost  by  ;i  largo  majority. 
The  country  was  not  then  ready  for  its  adoption.     But  when,  in 
1804,  circumstances  forcod  the  policy  on  both  parties,  it  was  found 
that  not  <»nly  ( -anada  ])ut  the  Maritime  Provinct's  wore  discussing 
Confedorati(»n     A  Conference  or  gathering  of  delegates  from  these 
provinces  was  trailed  to  meet  in  September  at  Charlotte- 
town,    in   Prince   Edward    Island,    to   arrange    for  a  Charlnttetown 
union,    and    the    Canadian    Government    asked    and        j8(54. 
received    {jormission    to    send    delegates.       At    this 
gathering  the   Confederation   of   all   the   Provinces  was   seriously 
discussed.     It  was  decided  to  call  another  Conference  at  Quebec 
in   November,    and   to    invite    all   the  provinces    to   be    present 
through  their  delegates.     The  Conference   met,    and 
after  mucli  deliberation,  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  of       Quebec 
Confederation   were   approved   of   by  Upper  Canada,         i«04.     ' 
Lower   Canada,    Nova   Scotia,    and   Now   Brunswick. 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Conference,  the  torms  proposed  not  being  agreeable  to  them.     The 
delegates  separated  to  report  to  their  respective  Parliaments,  which 
soon  after,  in  1805,  agreed  to  the  scheme  and  made  the  neces^P-ry 
arrangements  to  get  the  consent  of  the  British  Parliament.     In 
180(5,  delegates  from  the  different  provinces  met  in  London  to  draft 
a  Bill  for  submission  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.     This   Bill  was 
finally  })assod  on  the  28th  February  1807,  and,  under 
the  name  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  is  the 
law  which  defines  our  present  constitution.     It  came 
into  force  on  the  1st  of  July,  1807.     But  its  passage 
was  not  satisfactory  to  all  the  jirovinces.     Nova  Scotia 
was  brought  into  Confederation  against  its  will — its  Government 
havin"'   accepted   the   terms   without    asking  the   consent   of    the 
peoplo.     Remonstrances  and   petitions  were   sent   to   the  British 
Parliament;  but  they  were  of  no  avail.     The  British  Government 
thought  that  the  discontent  would  soon  die   away,  and   that   the 
British  possessi(»ns  in  America  would  be  safer  and  stronger  under 
Confederation,  against  possible  attacks  from   the   United   States, 
bhaii  existing  as  colonies  independent  of  each  other. 

11.  minor   Events  of  Importance.— Before  giving  the 
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tuniis  of  this  OonftMlemtion  Act,  wo  must  notice  some  things  of  less 

iniportiinco.  wliich  had  taken  place  while  Canada  was  working  out  her 

future  form  of  government.     In  1854  our  Volunteer 
Volunteer  °         ■,     t^  i  •      i      ■%lr•^^  • 

System  iieguii,  system  was  introduced.  Before  this  the  Militia  had  very 

little  drill,  and  when  danger  threatened  the  country,  its 

defence,  for  a  time,  depended  upon  the  few  regular  troops  stationed 

in  Canada.     Now  the  young  men  were  encouraged  to  volunteer  and 

form  companies  and   regiments  under  their  own  officers,  so  that, 

shotdd  an  invasion  be  attempted,  there  would  always  be  thousands 

of  active  men,  with  some  knowledge  of  drill,  ready  to  resist.     In 

1858   By  town  or  Ottawa,   on  the  Ottawa  river,  became  the  fixed 

place  for  Parliament  to  meet.     This  site  was  chosen  by  the  Queen, 

and  its  choice  gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 

larger  cities.     More  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  was 

the  introduction  in  1858  of  decma/ currency,  whereby 
Decimal  ,  •      ,   n  ,  .  ,     „  . 

Currency  intro-  we  began  to  reckon  in  dollars  and  cents  instead  or  m 

^  '  '  ■  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  ;  and  the  completion  of  a 
long  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  which  was  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  summer  of  18G0,  under  the  name 
of  the  Victoria  Bridge. 

In  1861,  a  civil  war  began  in  the  United  States  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  lasted  for  four  years.  It  affected 
Canada  in  many  ways.  For  a  time  it  made  good  prices  for  nearly  all 
the  Canadian  farmer  had  to  sell,  raised  the  wages  of  mechanics,  and 
gave  good  profits  to"the  merchants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  serious  danger  of  a  war  between  England  and  the  North,  arising 
out  of  the  sympathy  and  secret  help  the  people  of  England  gave 
the  South.  Many  Canadians  crossed  the  frontier  to  fight  in  the 
armies  of  the  North,  and  many  Southerners  took  refuge  in  Can- 
ada, some  of  whom  made  raids  across  the  border  into  the  villages 
and  towns  of  the  North.  These  raids  created  a  bad  feeling 
towards  Canada,  so  that  when  the  war  was  over  and 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  expired  in  18C6,  the  United 
States  Government  refused  to  renew  it.  Canada  also 
suffered  from  the  ill-will  of  the  American  Government 
in  another  way.  On  the  1st  of  June,  a  body  of  ruffians  called 
Fenians,  and  belonging  to  a  secret  society  having  for  its  object  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  crossed  the  frontier  at 
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expires, 
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Black  Rock,  took  possession  of  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Erie,  and 

tiiruateued    the    Niagara    peninsula.      A    nuiuber    of    Volunteers 

from   Toronto    and    Hamilton    wore   at   once   sent   to   join   some 

regular  troops  under  Colonel  Peacock,  at   Chippewa, 

but  before  they  could  accomplish  this  they  met  the     Ijifi^'eway, 
,  ^  ,  June  ist)*! 

raiders  at  Ilidgeway,  and,  in  a  badly  managed  skirmish,         i  66. 

were  driven  back   with  several  killed  and  wounded. 
Soon  after,  Colonel   Peacock  with   the  regulars  arrived,  and  the 
Fenians  recrossed  to  the  Aaierican  side,  leaving  a  few  stragglers  be- 
hind, some  of  whom  wevo  captured,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Their  sentences,  through  the  clemency  of  the  Crown,  were  changed 
to  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary,     Attacks  were  also  threatened 
at   Prescott,    St.    xVlbans  and   other    points    on    tlie   border,    bub 
the    watclifulness    of    the    Canadian    volunteers    prevented    any 
serious  attempt  being  made  to  invade  the  country.     After  a  long 
delay  the   American  authorities  put  a  stop  to  these 
raids,  which,  had  the   feeling   of  the   United   States    Fenial^raids. 
towards  Canada  been  more  friendly,  might  never  have 
taken  place.     In  one  way  these  attacks  did  good.     They  made  the 
British  Provinces  feel  the  need  of  a  closer  union,  and  this,  doubt- 
less, hastened  the  formation  of  the  Confederation. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

NOVA   SCOTIA   AND   NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

1.  Ilfova  !»»<*«lia. — We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  a  new 
sind  larger  Canada.      Henceforth   it   is  the  Dominion  of   Canada 
nl)out  which  we  must  speak.     We  must,  also,  drop  the 
vk\  names  Upj)er  Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  and  use  naniesolVpper 
instead    for  these  provinces — the  now  names  Ontario     *'q^„'^^^^'" 
and  Quebec.     For  when  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick joined  in  the  Confederation,  it  was  decided,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion,   to  change   the   names  of    the   provinces  of  Old   Canada. 
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In  many  respects  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  is 
ver}'  similar  to  that  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  As  in  Lower 
Canada,  tlio  first  settlers  of  Nova  Scotia  were  French,  the  first 
settlement  being  made  by  De  Monts,  in  IGOo,  at  Port  Royal  (now 
Annapolis),  a  little  earlier  than  that  at  Quebec  by  Champlain.  The 
Cabots,  it  is  said,  first  discovered  the  country,  and  on  that  ground 

Nova  Scotia  was  claimed  as  an   English  possessi(^n. 
founded  ^605.  '^^^^  little  colony  at  Port  Royal  did  not  prosper,  and 

in  1014  an  English  expedition  from  Virginia  took  the 
fort,  destroyed  it,  and  then  sailed  away.  At  that  time  the 
j)rovince  was  called  Acadia,  and  included  the  present  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  })ut  in  1024  it  was  given  by  Eng- 
land to  Sir  William  Alexander,  and  he  named  it  Nova  Scotia. 
Between  1624  and  1713  Port  Royal  changed  ownership  many  times, 
l)el()nging  alternately  to  the  English  and  the  French  until  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  it  passed  finally  into  the  possession  of  the 
English. 

At  this     me  its  name  was  changed  to  Annapolis,  in  honor  of  the 
English  Queen  Anne.     Not  only  Port  Royal,  but  all  Acadia,  was 

by  this  treaty  given  to  the  English.     English  settlers 

Halifax  •'    o  o  o 

founded,      slowly  found  their  way  to  the  Piovince,  and  the  city 
^''*®-         (jf   Halifax  was   founded  in  1749.      But  the  French 
inhabitants  an<l  the  INIicmac  Indians  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
change  of  ownership,   and  plots  against  British  rule  were  entered 
into  ])etween  the  French  inside  and  the  French  outside  the  Pro- 
vince.   All  efforts  to  get  the  Acadians  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  king  failed,  and  as  the  English  settlements  in  the 
Province  were  in  constant  danger  of  attiicks  from  the  neighboring 
French  and  their  Indian  allies,  it  was  decided  to  re- 
.xpu^sion     „j,,yy  1 1(^3  Acadians  from  their  homes  and  carry  them 
'^T-55"**'      *^**  ^  French  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  severe  sentence  was  carried  out  in  1755.     The 
sad  story  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians  is  told  in  the  beautiful 
and  pathetic  poem  ''Evangeline,"  by  Longfellow.     The  consbmt 
fear  of  attacks  from  the  French  was  removed  when,  in  1758,  the 
strong  fortress  of  Louisburg,   in  Cape  Breton,  was  captured  by 
Wolfe.     The  conquest  of  (^anada  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  followed, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  Capo  Breton,   and  Prince  Edward  Island  were 
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surrendered  to  the  Britisli.     Until  1784  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Cape  Breton  formed 
one  Province.     Then  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  New  Rmnswick, 
Island,  and  Caj)e  Breton  became  separate  Provinces,    '     aruf 
but  the  last  named  was  again  joined  to  Nova  Scotia  in   ^'  ^ce£"^ 
1819.     A  Constitution  was  given  to  Nova  Scotia  in 
1758,  so  that  it  had  representative  institutions  many  years  before 
Lower  Canada.     It  was  to  be  governed  by  a  joint  Executive  and 
Legislative  Council,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  by  an  Assembly 
elected  by  the  people.     This  form  of  Government  did  not  succeed 
much  better  than  the  similar  form  in  the  two  Canadas,  and  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  Revolutionary  war  of  the  United  States  caused  some  discon- 
tent and  excitement  in  the  province,  and  efforts  were  made  to  turn 
the  people  over  to  the  side  of  the  revolting  colonies;  but  without 
success.     After   the   war  many   U.  E.  Loyalists  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia;  and  soon  the  new  settlers  began  to  agitate  for  a  more  just 
and  liberal  form  of  government.     The  agitation  was  carried  on  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  in  Upper  Canada,  but  it  did 
not  lead  to  rebellion.     The  siime  abuses  existed  as  in   Govenmierft 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  after  a  severe  political      "^^l^!^^^' 
struggle,  in  which  Joseph  Howe  played  an  important 
part,  Responsible  Government  was  granted  in  1848.     Nova  Scotia 
had  made  considerable  progress  by  this  time ;  her  fisheries,  forests, 
mines,  and  fertile  lands  being  sources  of  wealth.     Her  inhabitants 
were  remarkably  strong,  vigorous,  and  intelligent  people,  n.  iny  of 
them  being  of  U.  E.  Loyalist  and  Scotch  descent.     Her  schools  and 
colleges  were  generously  supported  by  the  Government,  and  educa- 
tion, before  Confederation,  had  become  pratically  free  to  all  her 
people.     Of  her  colleges,  King's,  Windsor,  was  founded  in  17^''8, 
and  Dalhousie,  Halifax,  in  1820. 

Railways  were  gradually  introduced,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  Upper  Canada;  and  an  Intercolonial  Rfiilway  between  the 
different  British  Provinces  of  North  America  had  often  been  sug- 
gested. This,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Nova  Scotia 
through  her  delegates  at  the  Quebec  Conference  consented  to  be- 
come part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  These  delegates,  however, 
did  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  a 


.  I 
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bitter  agitation  Jigjainst  Oonfoderation  ])ogaii  nmlor  the  old  Reform 

loader,  Joseph  Howe.     Tn  vain  the  I'rovince,  through  it«  Assembly, 

petitions  1   against   tlie    Union,    and    sent    Howe    to 

Nova  Scotia    England  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  British  North 

OppOSea  to  .  r,^^         -r.     •    •    1      /  . 

Confederation.  America  Act.  Ihe  liritish  dovemnient  would  not  lis- 
ten to  the  appeal,  and  Nova  Sc<)tia  entertid  Confedera- 
tion mncii  in  the  same  lashion  as  old  Sc<^tia  entered  the  Union  with 
England  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  Confederation  may  have  the  same  happy  results  as  the 
Union  of  1707- 

^.  New  Bruiisw^ick. — Until  1784  New  Brunswick  was  a 
part  of  Nova  Scinia,  and  its  history  to  that  time  is  therefore  the 
hist(»ry  of  Nova  Scotia.  Its  earliest  settlements  were  at  the  mo'jth 
of  the  St.  John  River,  and  like  the  settlements  at  Port  Royal  were 
made  by  the  French.  After  the  American  Revolution- 
KySilts  setlle  '"T  ^^''^r,  thousands  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  settled 
ill  New  isruiis-     [^  fjnj  i>rovince  ;  many  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood 

wick,  17S4.  *  ./ox, 

of  the  present  city  of  St.  John.  These  new  settlers 
were  dissatisfied  because  they  were  not  given  fair  representation  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  petitioned  to  have  a  new  province 
f ( )rmed  independent  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1784  the  Home  Government 
granted  their  petition,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
present  j)rovince  of  New  Brunswick,  with  a  government  similar  to 
that  of  Nova  Scotia.  Fredericton  became  its  capital,  although  its 
chief  town  was  St.  John.  The  people  of  this  province  did  not  pay 
the  same  attention  to  farming  as  the  settlers  of  the  other  provinces, 
because  the  very  valuable  timber  and  fisheries  of  the  country  made 
it  more  prc^fitable  to  engage  in  lumbering  and  fishing  than  in  tilling 
the  soil.  Ill  1801),  Britain  laid  a  tax  on  timber  brought  from  the 
Baltic,  and  in  this  way  encouraged  the  timber  trade  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Its  ports   became  noted   not  only  for  their  timber  trade,  but 

also  for  ship-building.     After  the  war  of  1812-14,  many  disbanded 

soldiers  settled  in  the  province,  and,  as  in  Upper  Canada,  received 

liberal  grants  of  Ir.nd.     But  a  serious  disaster  in  1825, 

Cj'^t^^if*'*    checked  the  prosperity  of  the  province.     The  summer 

of  this  year  was   very  hot  and  dry,  and  bush  fires 

raged  fiercely.       On  tli©  7th  of   October,  a  terrible  wavo  of  fire 
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Nvcpt  over  the  country,  from  Minimichi  to  the.  Bay  of  Chalours. 
Five  thousand  square  miles  of  forest  and  farm,  village  and  town, 
were    made   descdate,    and    hundreds   of     lives   were    h)st.      The 
{xjlitical   atmosphere,    too,    was   troubled   for   many   years.      The 
struggle  for  responsible   govt^rnment  took    place  in  this  province 
as    elsewliere    in    British    America,  and    New    Brunswick    had    its 
Family  Compact  as  well  as  Upper  Canada.       But,  uidike  Upper 
Canada,  its  rights  were  won  without  rebL-Jlion  and  bloodshed.     In 
1837,  the  control  of  the    revenue  was  given    to    the 
Assembly,  and  in  1848,  responsible   government  was    iiesponsible 
fully  conceded.      In   these  struggles  for  freedom  to         ims. 
manage  its  <jwn  aliiiirs,  Lemuel  Allan  Wilmot  took  a 
prominent  })art  as  a  champion  of  the  people.     The  dispute  about 
the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  kept  the 
province  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  uncertainty  for  years  ;   and  at  one 
time  it  was  feared  that  the  quarrels  along  the  border  for  p(»ssession 
of   the   disputed   territory   would   lead   to   war.     The    Ashburton 
Treaty,  in  1842,  resulted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  taking 
away  from  New    Brunswick   a   large  territory   which   Treaty"i842 
rightfully   belonged  to  it.     In  the   twenty  years  be- 
fore Confederation,  by  means  of   railways  and  steamboats,  great 
progress  was  made  in  opening  up  the  country  ;  in  extending  the 
trade  of  the  province,  although  the  timber  trade  was  threatened 
with  injury  by  the  removal  of  the  duties  from  timber  exported 
from  the   Baltic  to   England  ;   and  in   improving  the   educational 
system  of  the  province.     Good  public  schools  were  established ;  and 
among    other    colleges,  the  University   of    Fredericton  and   Mt. 
Allisim  College  at  Sackville,  were  founded.     The  former  is  a  state 
college,  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  Methodist  denomination. 

The  story  of  the  Unit)n  with  the  other  provinces  has  already 
been  tohl.  As  in  Nova  Scotia  there  was  strong  opposition  to  Con- 
federation, and  in  the  first  election  held, after  the  Quebec  Confer- 
ence, the  Confederation  party  was  badly  beaten  at  the  polls.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  New  Brunswick  would  refuse  to  proceed  any 
further  with  the  scheme,  but  the  Home  Government 
wa§  anxion.s  for  Confederation,  as  also  were  the  SceSSTi'S, 
Governor  and  the  Legislative  Council.  These  in- 
fluences, aided  by  the  alarm  caused  by  the  Fenian  invasion,  helped 
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to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  popular  feeling,  and  another  elccti<in 
being  held  the  CVuifederation  })arty  was  successful.  Union  resolu- 
tions were  nt)w  j>assed,  and  delegates  sent  to  London  to  aid  in 
framing  the  British  North  America  Act. 


CHAPTER  VIIIo 


CANADA   SINCE    CONFEDERATION. 

1.  The  Brflisli  ]Vortli  America  Act. — We  must  now 
give  the  terms  on  wliich  the  four  Provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  agreed  to  share  a  common  lot. 
The  principle  of  their  unit)n  was  that  each  Province  should  manage 
its  own  local  affairs,  and  leave  to  the  Dominion  the  control  of 
matters  which  were  of  counnon  benefit  and  interest.  To  carry  out 
this  principle  it  was  necessary  to  have  local  Legislatures  or  Parlia- 
ments, as  well  as  a  general  or  Dominion  (*arliament.  This  part  of 
the  scheme  was  suggested  ])y,  if  not  borrowed  from,  the  system  of 
government  existing  in  the  United  States.  But  in  several  very 
important  respects  the  United  States  model  was  not  copied.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  difference  was  the  retention  of  Cabinet  or 
Responsible  Government  in  the  management  of  all  our  aflairs, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Dominion  or  to  the  Provinces.  Again, 
in  the  United  States  each  State  is  free  to  make  its  own  laws,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution  ;  but 
in  Canada  it  was  agreed  that  the  Governor-General,  on  the  advice 
of  his  Ministers,  should  have  the  power  to  veto,  or  forbid  from 
becoming  law,  any  measure  passed  by  the  local  Parliaments,  if 
these  measures  were  thought  to  be  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Dominion.  The  Provinces  were  given  the  control  of  many 
matters  such  as  education  ;  the  appointment  of  courts  of  justice  (but 
not  of  the  judges) ;  the  management  of  Crown  lands  within  the 
Province ;  asylums  and  jails ;  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  ;  and  the  general  power  of  enforcing  the  laws.     They  were 
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permitted  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  but  not  by  indirect  taxation  ; 
that  is,  they  could  impose  such  taxes  as  were  paid  only  by  the 
people    on    whom    they  were    placed,    but    not    such    taxes    as 
duties  on  goods  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  country,  which  are 
called  Customs,  or  taxes  on  articles  made  in  the  country,  whicli  we 
call  Excise.      Custom  and  Excise  duties  are  supposed  to  be  paid 
eventually  by  the  people  who  buy  tho  got)ds  and  use  them,  and  not  by 
the  seller  or  manufacturer.    One  of  the  impin-tant  benefits  expected 
to  come  from  Cc^nfederation  was  the  removfil  of  the  barriers  pre- 
venting the  different  Provinces  from  trading  with  each  otlier      To 
make  it  impossible  for  one  Province  to  tax  the  goods  coming  into 
it  from  another  Province,  tho  Dominion  Parliament  was  given  the 
sole  right  of  raising  a  revenue  by  Custom  or  Excise  duties.     This, 
however,  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  Provinces  to  collect 
money  enough  to  defray  their  expenses ;  therefore  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Dominion  should  pay  the  Provinces  annually  a  large  sum 
out  of  its  revenue,  in  return  for  the  right  to  collect  these  duties. 
Besides  this  right  of  indirect  taxation  the  Dominion  kept  the  control 
of  the  Militia,  the  Post-office,  the  currency,  the  penitentiaries,  the 
appointment  of  judges,  the  construction  and  management  of  the 
more  important  public  works,  and  the  control  of  all  Crown  lands 
not  belonging  to  any  of  the  Provinces.     To  carry  out  this  scheme 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  good  deal  of  political  machinery  ;  so 
each  Province  was  given  a  Lieuteuc  nt-Governor,  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  for  a  term  of  years,  a  Legis- 
lature elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and,  if  the  Province 
wished  it,  a  Legislative  Council  or  Senate.     Of  the  four  Provinces 
Ontario  was  the  only  one  that  felt  content  to  do  without  a  Legis- 
lative Council.     In  each  Province  there  was  to  be  an  Executive 
Council,  or  Ministry,  responsible  to  the  people  through  their  rejn-e- 
sentatives    n  the  Legislature.     The  Dominion  Parliament  was  to 
have,  as  its  head,  a  Governor-General,  appointed  by  tlie  Crown ;  a 
Senate,  composed  of   members  from  tlie  different  l*rovinoes,  and 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  for  life,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  Iv   the  people.     Each  Province  was  given  a  certain  number 
of  senators,  Ontario  being  given  twenty-four,  Quebec  twenty-four, 
and  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  t^       *^v-four  ;  in  all,  seventy- 
two,      The  number  of  membera  of  the      jus©  of  Conmions,  at 
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the  outset,  was  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  of  which 
(Quebec  sent  sixty-five,  Ontario  eighty-two,  Nova  Scotia  nineteen, 
and  New  Brunswick  fifteen.  A  census  was  to  be  taken  every  ten 
years,  and  the  number  of  nu;nil)ers  given  to  each  Province  was  to 
be  reguhited  by  the  population  ;  Quel)ec  to  send  sixty-five,  and  the 
other  Provinces  in  prnpi»rtion  to  their  ]u)pulation.  In  this  way 
the  problem  of  "  Representation  by  Po[)ulation  "  was  solved.  Tlu^ 
real  government  of  the  Dominion  was  fo  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
Executive  Council,  chosen  by  the  Governor-(«entnvil  from  the 
political  party  having  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  to  consist,  at  first,  of  thirteen  members.  The  (Joveriior- 
(ieneral  could  reserve  any  law  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Home  (J!o^ernment ;  and,  on  the  advice  of 
his  Council,  could,  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  its  passing,  veto 
any  bill  passed  by  a  local  Parliament.  This  newer  of  veto  was 
given  because  it  was  feared  that  the  Provinces  might  pass  laws 
injurious  to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  or  hurtful  to  the  rights  of 
some  of  the  people  in  them.  Having  settled  the  terms  of  the 
political  partnership,  it  was  thought  that  there  would  be  a  closer 
luiion  if  a  railroad  were  built  between  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Quebec.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  the  long-talked-of  Inter- 
Colonial  Railway  should  be  constructed  from  Halifax  to  Quebec, 
the  British  Government  to  give  its  aid  in  carrying  out  the  costly 
scheme. 

2.  Wcw  Provlllce§. — The  principal  events  of  our  history 
since  confederation  must  now  be  told  very  briefly ,  for  this  part  of 
our  history  is  so  recent,  that  we  cannot  say  yet,  which  of  its  events 
are  the  most  important,  or  whether  some  things  that  have  taken 
place  since  confederation  aro  for  the  good  of  (Janada,  or  not. 

The  first  (iovernor-fJeneral  of  the  Dominion  was  Lord  Monck, 
and  his  Prime  Minister  was  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  had  taken 
a  leading  part  along  with  the  Hon.  (xeorge  Brown  in  carrying 
thntugh  the  Confederation  scheme.  His  principal  colleagues  were 
Sir  (Jeorge  E.  Cartier  from  Quebec,  the  Hon.  Chas.  Tu[)[)er  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley  from  New  Brunswick. 
The  first  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  was  the  Hon.  John  Sand  field 
Macdcmald,  the  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  being  the  Hon.  William  P. 
Howland.      The  majority  of    the   j>eople  of    the   Dominion    were 
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content  to  yive  the  new  constitution  a  fair  trial,  except  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  first  parliament  elected  after  the  union,  ilie 
members  from  that  province  were  nearly  all  opposed  to  confeder- 
ation, and  liad  to  be  quieted  by  the  grant  of  "bettor  terms." 

In  18(58,  steps  were  taken  to  get  i)ossL'ssii>n  of  the  vast  territory 
held  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  Nortli-Wust.  This 
territory,  known  as  "Prince  Ru[)ert's  Land,"  had  been  given  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1070  by  King  Charles  II.  of  England, 
and  had  been  used  by  it,  for  two  hundred  years,  to  cairy  on  a  pro- 
fitable trade  in  fnrs.  The  value  of  this  territory  was  but  little 
known,  and  the  Company  fearful  of  losing  its  cliarter  always  strove 
to  make  the  Euglish  people  believe  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing  ex- 
cept grazing  buffaloes,  and  providing  trapping  grounds  for  Indians, 
A  very  few  settlors  had  made  their  way  into  tliis  unknown  and  lone 
land — the  oidy  settlement  of  importance  being  at  Red  River  where 
Lord  Selkirk  had  founded  a  colony  in  1811.  The  whole  population 
numbered  l>ut  ten  thousand  souls,  and  was  gathered  mainly  at  the 
different  trading-posts. 

The  charter  of  the  Company  was  expiring,  and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment induced  tlie  British  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  by  which  the 

North- West,  or  Hudson  Bay  Territory  could  be  surren- 

1  y^         1  ri-  1-  ri       Acquisition  of 

dered  to  Canada,  on  payment  of  tlie  just  claims  of  tlie  the  North- 
Company,  Canada  offered  to  give  the  Company  three  ^^ '  '  ' 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  one  twentieth  of  the  land,  and 
the  right  to  retain  their  trading  privileges.  The  offer  was  accepted. 
Unfortunately,  little  thought  was  given  to  the  small  settlement  of 
French  and  half-breeds  on  the  Red  River  when  taking  possession  of 
the  country,  and  nuiking  provision  for  its  future  government.  Sur- 
veyors were  set  to  work  near  Fort  Garry  at  the  junction  of  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  rivers,  and  the  inhabitants  became  alarmed  lest  their 
lots  and  homes  should  be  taken  from  them.  The  necessary  steps 
were  not  taken  to  quiet  their  fears,  and  when  Hon.  Wm.  McDougall 

endeavored  to  enter  the  new  Province  of  Manitoba,  as     _   ,  „. 

'  Red  Uiver 

its   Governor,  he  found  his  way  barred  by  an  armed     Rebellion, 
force.     The   chief   leaders   of    the  revolt   were    Louis 
Riel,  a  Frenchman,    with   some  Indian   blood   in   his  veins,  and 
M.    Lepine.     A    Provisional   (Government    was   formed    by    these 
nn;n,  and   they  made  prisoners  of  all  wlio  were   supposed   to   be 
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in   sympathy    with    the    Canadian    government.      Among    others 

__  „    ,,  thus  Sf-zed   was  Thomas   Scott,  a   brave,  outspoken, 

Thomas  Srott  '  »  i  ' 

murdered,     h)yal  subject.     For   some  reason   or   otlier  Riel   had 

taken  a  strong  personal  dislike  to   Scott,    and,  after 

giving  him  the  form  of  a  trial,  had  him  sentenced  to  be  shot.     Tlie 

sentence  was  carried  out  under  circumst;inces  of  great  brutality, 

in  March  1870.     Wlien  the  news  reached  Onbirio  there  was  great 

excitement,  and  when,  a  few  months  after,  volunteers  were  called 

for,  to  go  with  General  Wolseley  to  crush  tlie  rebellion,  thousands 

of  young   men   offered   their    services.      Only   the    l)est  fitted   to 

endure  hardship  were  chosen,  and  when,  after  a  long  and  trying 

marcli  over  wliat  was  known  as  the  Daws(jn  Road,  tliey  reached 

Fort  Garry,  they  found  the  rebels  scattered  and  everything  quiet. 

Many  of   tliese  voliniteers  received  grants  of  land   in  the  new 

province  and  became  permanent  settlers.     Soon  there  began  to  rise 

at  Fort  Garry  a  prairie  city  which,  to-day,  is  the  fine  fiourisliing 

capital  of  the  province  of  Manitoba — the  city  of  Winnipeg.    In  1870 

the  "Manitol)a  Act"  was  passed.    It  defined  the  limits 

Act  passed,    of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and  stated  how  it  was  to 

^^^*^'         be  governed.    Its  form  of  government  is  very  nmcli  the 

same  as  tliat  of  Ontario  ;  and,  like  Ontario,  it  decided  to  do  without 

a  ''Second  Chamber"  or  Legislative  Council.    It  was  given  the  right 

to  send  four  members  to  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  was  allotted 

•  two  senators.  The  next  year  saw^the  admissii  m  of  another  province  to 

the  Ctmfederation.     This  was  British  Columbia  on  the 

British       I>acific  Coast,  which,  separated  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
Coliuuhia  1        1      -r.      1 

joins  the  Con-  Dominion  by  the  Rocky  mountanis,  made  it  a  condition 

1871.  '  <>f  becoming  a  part  of  the  Dominion  that  a  railway 
should  be  constructed  across  the  prairies  and  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  as  to  connect  British  Columbia  with  the 
Eastern  provinces.  Although  the  population  of  this  new  province 
was  very  small,  it  was  given  six  members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  three  in  the  Senate. 

Two  years  after,  still  another  province  was  added  to  the  growing 
Dominican.  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  in  18GG  refused  to 
become  a  part  of  the  Confederation,  was  now  willing  to  cast  in  its  lot 
with  the  other  provinces.  This  little  island  with  its  hardy  and 
intelligent  population  formerly  belonged  to  Nova  Scotia;  but  in 
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1784  it  received  a,  sepjirato  government.     Its  history  before  1873 

was  mucli  the  same  as  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 

•n  1  ii         •     1      1  11.  rriiico  Kdward 

isrunswick,  except  that  it  liau  trouble  m  connection        i>i.iri(l 

with  the  way  its  land  had  been  parcelled  out  to  j^'" '""^'-'' • 
number  of  men  called  "proprietors,"  who  did  not  live  on  the  island 
and  yet  refused  to  give  up  their  elaiins  to  those  who  were  the 
actual  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  Legislative  Council  of  l*rince 
Edward  Ishmd  was  elective  ;  in  this  res[)ect  it  dillered  from  the 
other  provinces.  On  entering  Confederation  it  was  given  six  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  C(mnnons  and  four  in  the  Senate.  No  new 
territory  has  since  Vjeen  added  to  the  Dominion  ;  but  the  North- 
West  has  been  divided  into  districts,  and  givun  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-CJovernor  and  C(tuncil,  in  which 
the  people  have  a  sliglit  control  over  their  own  local  affairs.  They 
have  also  been  given  n^presentation  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
four  members  at  present  being  returned  h'oni  the  four  districts, 
Assiniboia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca. 

3.  Political  Cliailgcs.— The  party  struggles  that  embittered 

the  politics  of   Canada  before  Confederation  were  dropped  for  a 

short  time  after  the  Union  of  the  provinces,  only  to  be  renewed 

with  almost  e(iual  intensity  at  the  general  election  of  1S72.     The 

(lovernment  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had  aroused  strong    pposi- 

tion  by  its  share  in  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  its  mode  of  dealing 

with  the  proposed  Pacific  railway.     Several  points  were  in  dispute 

between  Enghuul  and  the  United  States,  and  between  the  United 

States  and  Canada.     During  the  Civil  War  between  the  North  and 

South  the  English  authorities  had  carelessly  allowed  some  vessels, 

fitted  out  in  British  jxn-ts,  to  escape  to  sea,  where  they  were  used  l)y 

ihe  South  to  attack  and  plunder  the  merchant  vessels  of  tlie  North. 

The  most  notorious  of  these  vessels   was  the   "Alabama,"  whi(;h 

did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  shipping  of  the  North.     After  the 

war  was  over,  the  United  States  clainu-d  damages  f(,>r  injuries  cu  used 

by  this  vessel,  and  the  matter  was  left  for  peaceable  settlement  to 

a  "Joint  High  Conuaissitni"  of  which  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  a 

member.     Canada  was  greatly  interested  in  this  Connnision,  for  she 

had  chiims  against   the  United    States  I'or  injuries  inflicted  by  tlie 

Fenians.     Beside;^  the  «)wm'rshii)  of  San  duan,  an  island  on  the 

Pacific  coast,  and  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  Alaska 
26 
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were  in  <lisputo.  Tliu  Anifiiciins,  too,  were  anxious,  now  tluvt  tho 
Reciprocity  Tro.ity  was  no  longer  in  force,  to  get  tisliing  privileges 
in  Canadian  waters.  The  (^»iumisit)n  met,  in  1871,  at  Washington, 
and  agreed  to  sui)niit  the  Alabama  Claims  to  arbitration,  the  result 
being  that  the  I'niti'd  States  received  .^l."),r)(K),(K)0  for  the  supixtsed 
ir.jin-ies  inflicted  by  the  Alabama  on  her  counuerce.  The  claims  of 
Canada  for  damages  on  account  of  the  Fenian  raids  were  not  even 
considered;  l)ut  England,  as  a,  slight  compeiisition,  agreed  to 
guarantee  for  Canada  a  loan  of  £2,500,000. 

The  dispute  about  the  island  of  San  Juan  was  left  to  tho  Emperor 
of  Germany  for  his  decision,  which  was  given  tho  next  year  in  favor 

of  the  Uniifd  States.     Tlu;  Tnaty  also  gave  the  United 
Treaty  is7i.    States  tlio  use  ot  (  anadian  nxluries  for  twelve  years, 

in  return  for  the  uso  of  their  lisheries,  and  tlie  right  to 

sell  fish  and  fisli-oil  in  Uniti-d  States  markets.     As  this  was  not 

considi;rfd  t  nough  for  tho  use  of  the  valuable  Canadian  fisheries, 

a  connnission  was  to  meet  at  Halifax  later  on  and  decide  what  sura 

,,  ,.,  of  money  should  be  ])aid  the  Dominion  by  tho  United 

Halifax  ,  ''  .       '  mi  •       tt    1   r 

Connnission,  States  as  an  e(iuivalent.  This  Halifax  Connnission 
'  '  met  in  1878,  during  tho  Mackenzie  A<lministrat  ion,  and 
awarded  $5,000,000  to  Canada  ;  tho  succesi^  of  this  negotiation 
being  duo  largely  to  tho  fact  that  it  was  conducted  on  behalf  of 
Canada  by  Canadians  ;  Sir  Alexander  (ialt  being  the  principal 
Canadian  representative. 

Tho  other  cause  of  political  feeling,  tho  building  of  tho  Pacific 
11,'vilway,  arose  out  of  tho  agreement  with  British  Cohnnbia,  when 
that  province  entered  Confederation,  that  an  all-rail  route  should  be 
built  in  ten  years  from  Ontirio  to  the  I*acific.  Many  thought  such 
a  bargain  could  not  bo  carried  out,  that  the  time  was  too  short,  and 
tho  cost  too  great.  Tho  elections  of  1872  were  fought  mainly  on 
this  issue,  .\nd  resulted  in  a  majority  for  tho  government.  The 
next  year  Mr.  Huntington,  the  member  of  Parliament  f<»r  Shell'ord, 
made  a  formal   charge  in   Parliament  that  the  government   had 

agreed  to  give  a  charter  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  to  build  tho 
ScaadaT'^1873.    P^-cific  Rjiilway,  in  return  for  largo  sums  of  money  to 

carry  the  electitms.  Tho  charge,  and  the  publication 
of  certain  letters  bearing  upon  this  alleged  corrupt  bargain,  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  Dominion,  and  after  a  fierce  strugglt*  in 
Parliament,  the  government  resigned. 
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TJio  rjovornor-Oonoral,   Lord  DufTerin,   called    upon   the   Hon. 
Alexander  Mackinizie,  the  leader  of    the  Liberal  Party,  to  form  a 
government.     Mr.  ]VIaikenzit>  accepted  the  trust,  and  after  forming 
H  ministry,  of  whicli  the  j)rincipal  memhers  were  the  Hon.  Kthvard 
Blake  from   Ontario  and   the   lion.  A.  A.  Dorion  from  Queliec, 
asked  for  a  new  election.      This    took  place  in  January,    3874, 
and  resulted  in  giving  a  very  largo  majority  lo  the  new  govern- 
ment.    Mr.   IVIackcMizio  continued  in  ofHco  till   1878,    when  liis 
government   was  defeated   on  the  question   of  a  trade  policy  for 
the  country.      There  was  a  general  commercial  tlepression  at  this 
time  and  Canada,  with  other  countries,  felt  the  pinch  of  hard  times. 
A  great  many  thought  that  the  industries  of  the  country  would  be 
benelited  if  the  tarill'  was  raised  and  f«>reign  goods  competing  with 
Canadian  products  kept  out.     This   policy  of    "protection"  was 
opposed  by  the  Mackenzie  government,   but,   when  the  elections 

took  place  in  September  1878,  it  was  found  that  the 
1  •  c  ,1         i  ».T     •         1  -r.   1-      »  1  "National 

doctrnies  (;f  the     rs.ational  I'ohcy    were  very  popular.  Policy  '  niiopt- 

and,  in  consecpience.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  had      *"  '     '  * 

advocated  them,  was  onco  more  called  to   be  Prime  Minister  of 

Canada.     That  position  he  held  till  his  death,  which  took  place  .Juno 

0th,  ]8!)1.     He  w.is  succeeded  in  the  Premiership  by  Hon.  .T.  .T.  C. 

Abbott,  who  at  the  time  of  writing  holds  the  (jtiice. 

4.   Illiportnilt   Laws. — Amid   all  this  strife  many  mtiasures 

l)ecamo  law,  some,  at  least,  of  which  will  likely  remain  for  years  on 

the   Statute-book.      In   1874,   during  the   Mackenzie 

Ballot 
Administration,  a  Ballot  Act  was  passed,  which  pro-         Act, 

1874 

vided  for  secret  voting  ])y  ballot,  instead  of  "open 

voting."      This  reform   was    introduced   to   prevent   bribery  and 

intimidation,  which  Avero  very  common  under  the  old  system  of 

"open  voting."     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Act  has  had  all 

the  ellect  on  bribery  it  was  expected  to  have.     Another  and  a  later 

law  bearing  on  elections  was  the  Dominion  Franch'so  Act,  which 

made  the  right  to  vote  iov  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  the 

same  througliout  the  Dominion.     Previous  to  this   Act  the  fran- 

ctiises  for  Dominion  elections  were  the  same  as  the       ,,  ,. 

.  .  Uniform 

franchises  ni   the  several   I'rovnices.     Ihis  Act  was     Frandiise 

|»assed  in    188.''),    and,    liesides   making  the   franchise  ' 

uniform,  it  greatly  increased  the  number  of  voters,  so  much  so, 
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that  now  nearly  every  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  over, 
has  a  vote.  Before  tliis  was  passed  anotlier  measure,  which  created 
a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling,  hecaine  law.  This  was  the  Redistribution 
Bill  of  1<S8L*,  which  seriously  changed  the  boundaries  (»f  the  con- 
stituencies of  Ontario,  for  tlu;  purpose,  it  was  said  by  the  Govern- 
ment, of  e(p!alizing  the  munber  of  electors  in  the  dillerent  con- 
stituencies. The  Liberals  compliiined  that  the  changes  were  made 
so  as  io  give  their  Conservative  t)pponents  an  unfair  advantage  in 
the  coming  elections. 

Among  other  jtolitical  measures  since  Confedei'ation  we  must 
notice  the  increase  in  the  numl)er  of  representatives  in  Parliament — 
there  being  n«'W  ninety-two  from  Ontario,  sixty-tive  ii'om  (j>uebec, 
sixteen  from  New  Brunswick,  twenty-one  from  K(.>'a  Scotia>  six 
ironi  I'rince  Kilward  Island,  live  from  Manitoba,  six.  fi-om  British 
Columbia,  and  foiu'  from  the  Korth-West  Territories.  A  Supreme 
Court  of  xVppeal  was  established  in  1875,  to  av(»id  the  exjjense  of 
taking  a[)peals  from  Canada  to  the  British  Privy  Council;  although 
appeals  are  yet  allowed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  are  frecpiently 
taken  there.  Theu  again,  in  J 870,  a  new  tarill'  was  framed,  which 
greatly  increased  the  duties  on  foreign  goods;  and  although  every 
Session  changes  are  made,  yeL  they  are  generally  ar^-anged  for  the 
purpose  of  "protecting  nativt;  industries." 

5.  Provincial  LrjJfislatioil.—  rhough  many   important  laws 

have  been  j)assed  by  the  Dominion  Parbament,  e(|ually  important 

measures  have  been  enacted  by  the  I*roviaciaI  Legislatures.     These 

laws  deal  with  a  great  many  sub  Jim        uch  as  edacat  i(  >n ;  the  regulation 

of  the  li([Uor  trat'ic  ,  aid  to  railways  ;  the  estal/lishuient  of  asylums  for 

the  d»af, dumb,  blind, and  insane  ;  the  better  management  of  prisons; 

the  sale  cf  timbii  limits;  mining  regulations ;  and  improvements  in 

our  numicipal  laws.     In  Ontario,  luider  the  loi.g  administrati(»n  of 

Hon.  Oliver  Mowat  which  began  in  187-,  two  very  important  laws 

have  been  pa.-.sed — one  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the 

Muiiicipa'      indebtedness  of  nuniicipalties  to  the  Municipal   Loan 

Diiit  liill      Fund,  and  the  other,  with  the  rc'gulation  of  the  licpior 

an-l^cwks'    ^^,,^jj.^.^       rjijj^  1.^^^^,^.^  popularly  known  as  the  Oooks' 

Act  (so  called  from  tint  Hon.  vVdam  Crooks,  its  framer), 
lias  done  a  gnat  deal  to  lessen  drunkeiniess,  vice,  and  crime.  Then 
agaui,  the  franchise   has   been   greatly  extended   in   the  difibrent 
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provinces,  and  voting  hy  h.iHot,  except  for  school  truatcv^s,  has  been 
made  compulsory.  UniiiunitJ  v.onien  and  widows  in  Oi.tario,  with 
tL..'  necessary  property  fnialitication,  have  b-on  given  the  right  to 
vote  in  iminicipal  elections,  but  not  in  elec  ions  for  menihers  of 
either  the  Provincial  or  Dominion  Parliament.  In  Prince  Edward 
Island  the  ditHculty  with  the  "})roprietors"  lias  been  settled  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Quebec  has,  by  the  payment  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  disposed  of  the  "Jesuit  Estates"  (piestion, 
while  Manitoba  has  secured  the  right  to  build  lailways  within 
her  borders.  Ontario  has  had  severrvl  legal  conflicts  with 
the  Dominioii  as  to  her  prf)per  boundaries,  her  right  to  regu- 
late the  li(pior  tratlic,  and  for  right  to  control  the  crown  lands 
in  her  territory,  all  of  which  questions  have  been  decided  by  the 
British  Privy  Council  in  favor  of  the  Province.  The  exercise 
of  till!  right  to  vcftt  provincial  laws  has  caused  some  frietion  between 
the  Provnu'es  and  the  Dominion  ;  but  the  wise  decisions  of  the 
British  Privy  Council  have  led  to  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Donnnion 
against  interfering  with  provincial  h>gislation.  To  avoid  any  undue 
influence  being  exercised  by  th.  Dominion  over  tiie  I*rovinces, 
members  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  are  not  allowed  to  be  members 
of  Provincial  Legialaturns. 
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it.  The  \«rth-Wo.st  Rebollloil.— One  painful  incident  in 
our  history  must  now  be  told.  In  bSHo  a  nu'uber  of  French  Half- 
hreeds,  who  had  settled  on  the  Saskatchewan  lliver,  in  the  North- 
west, rose  in  revolt  against  the  Dominion,  and  induced  several 
Indian  tribes  to  join  them.  The  cause  of  this  rebelli(tn  was  the 
fear  these  people  had  that  their  lands  were  to  be  taken  from  them 
and  given  to  the  im-omingst'ttlers.  Surveyors  had  been  sent  among 
them,  and  this  excited  fears,  which  were  not  regar'^ed  until  it  was 
too  late  to  prevt'ut  mischief.  There  were  also  complaints  of  ill- 
treatment  and  neglect  of  duty  hy  Dominion  otilcers  in  the  North- 
West,   and  the  j)etitions  of  the  half-breeds  and   Indians  did  nt.t 

receive  i)i'<mii>t  atti^ntiou  from  the  inoner  authorities. 

,,„  ,         '         ,  ,  .,,,.,  ,  North-Wfst 

1  111'  result  was  that  the  excited  half-breeds  sent  for      UoiKilioti 

Louis   Pill,    who    was   living    in    the    United    States, 

t(^  advise  and  lead  them.       One    false   step  led  to  another,  until 

the  discontent  broke  out  in  an  attack,  led  l>y  Gubriel  Dumont, 
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on  some  armed  Polict;  and  volunteers  at  Duck  Lake,  in  March,  1885. 
Several  of  the  volunteers  wrre  killed,  and  open  rebellion  sprea«l 
over  a  wide  district,  a  nuuibcr  (»f  Indian  chiefs  with  their  followers 
joining  in  the  revolt.  A  large  force  of  volunteers,  under  General 
Middlet'  was  sent  in  the  depth  of  winter  from  Quebec  and 
()ntari(  crush  the  rebellion.  Aided  by  the  Mounte<'  Police,  and 
the  volunteers  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  the  rising  was 
speedly  brought  to  an  end,  the  last  imi)ortant  and  decisive  engage- 
ment taking  place  at  Batoche,  where  Ricl  was  cai)tured.  Many 
lives  Wore  lost  in  the  campaign,  and  great  hardships  were  endured 
by  the  volunteers,  half-breeds,  aud  settlers,  Ixifore  this  needless 
.,  ..  outbreak  was  suppressed.  Iliel  and  several  Indians 
of  Kiel        were  tried  for  treason  and  minder;  souie,  among  whom 

IHSf).  ... 

was  Kiel,  wt're  executed,  the  reuifdnder  being  either 
impri.soned  or  [)ai(loned.  Tlui  e.\<"-ution  of  Kiel  caused  great  ex- 
citement in  <j)uebi'c,  wlu're  considerable  sympathy  w.is  felt  for  the 
people  he  so  .sjidly  led  astray.  The  rebellion  had  its  uses— for  an 
incpiiry  was  made  into  the  grievances  of  '  o  Indians  and  half- 
breeds,  and  many  of  the  causes  of  complaint  removed. 

7.  Material  l*roKr«'SS.— Since  Confederaticm  there  has  been 

»  marked  cliange  in  the  material  condition  of  the  country.     Riiil- 

vays  now  reach  ntsirly  every  part  of  the  ohler  Provinces,  whilst 

the  territories  in  the  North  West  and  British  Oolmnbia  have  been 

connected  with  the  great  world  of  trade  by  the  Canadian  Pacilio 

Bailway.    This  great  enterprise  was  completed  in  18.S(), 

CaniMniiM      the  hrst  so<l  being  turned  in  May,  1881.     A  ix.rtion 

Railway      of  tho  road  had  been  partly  built  by  the  INIackeuzio 
completed,      ,,  ,        \     .       e.  \     ,     t^  i.  i 

ls8(),         (»overnment  ;    hut   after   ihat    («overinuent    was    tle- 

feateil  the  contract  was  given  to  a  strong  company 
of  capitalists,  thi;  chit-f  mend)ers  of  which  were  Canadians,  tlie  com- 
])any  agreeing  to  build  the  road  for  a  subsidy  <»f  8-o,0<X\<H)(),  and 
25,()(H),«)0()  acres  of  land  in  the  fertile  districts  of  the  North-West. 
The  company  has  shown  great  energy  and  aiiility,  so  that  the  Cana- 
dian Pacilic  Riilway,  with  it.s  numerous  branches,  its  large  traflic 
and  its  connecting  steamshijts  on  tlie  lakes  and  on  the  I'acitic,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  lines  in  the  world.  Then  again,  the 
Grand   Trunk   has   gradually  oi)tiuned   tho  c<mtrol   of  many   lines 


Li 
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formerly  independent,  the  most  important  being  theOreat  Western 
and  its  connections.  These  two  companies  -  the  Canadian  Pacitic 
and  tlie  (Irand  Trunk-  now  control  nearly  all  the  roads  in  Canada, 
except  the  Intercolonial,  which  was  built  by  the  (iovernment,  at  a 
great  cost,  to  connect  the  Western  pmvinces  with  those  down  by 
the  sea. 

Canals,  too,  have  been  deei)ened,  widened,  and  straightened  ; 
the  new  Welland  Canal,  ctmstructed  by  the  Mackenzie  (Iovern- 
ment, being  a  very  important  public  work.  (Jreat  harbour  works 
have  been  undertaken  and  built,  and  lake  an<l  ocean  vessels  have 
been  wonderfully  improved,  although  Canada  has  as  yet  no  line  of 
fast  steamships  crossing  the  Atlantic.  In  all  our  cities  and  larger 
towns  Street  Hallways  are  to  be  found  ;  while  eltictric  lighting,  and 
machinery  worked  by  electricity  are  among  recent  industrial  changes. 

Turning  to  the  farms  of  Canada,  we  find  that  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  been  cleared  and  tilled,  and 
that  tiiousjinds  of  the  farmers  of  the  older  Provinces  are  finding 
their  way  to  the  rich  prairies  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- West, 
where  the  forests  are  few  and  the  soil  easily  brought  into  cultivation. 
Large  towns  and  villages  now  dot  the  face  of  Ontario,  while  the 
two  cities  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  are  rapidly  increasing  their 
poi)ulati(jn,  wealth,  and  trade.  The  population  of  Cana(hi  has 
increased  until  it  is  now  estimated  at  five  millions,  and  of  this 
Ontario  is  thought  to  have  two  millions.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
bright  side  of  o\u'  material  condition.  Against  it  we  have  to  place 
the  tendency  of  so  many  of  our  young  men  to  leave  Canada 
for  a  home  in  the  United  States  ;  the  increasing  difficulty  our 
farmers  experience  to  make  farming  pay ;  and  the  want  of  a  large 
foreign  market  for  our  munulactures. 


H.  Litorary  and  StM'ial  Progress.— Perhaps  it  is  because 
the  energies  of  the  Canadian  pt^ople  have  been  directed  so  largely 
towards  overcoming  the  difliculties  met  with  in  settling  a  new 
country,  tiiat  we  have  so  few  great  writers  oi  prose  or  verse.  Our 
Public  and  High  Schools  are  efficient,  and  our  Universities  with 
their  t<n)  small  endowments,  are  doing  a  good  work  ;  yet,  of  native 
Canadian  authors,  there  are  none  who  rank  with  the  great  writers 
of  the  Mother  Country.     Nevertheleas,  there  are  many  good  writers 
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of^rso,    some  clever  journalists  un.l  essayists,   and  not  a  few 
historians  who  liavo  clone  good  and  faithful  work.     Every  year  tlu 
nu.nher  of  tlios,.  ul,o  .s.,ok  literary  and  seientiHc  fame  is  increasing 
and  with  givater  wealth  and  leisure,  the  ^a-owth  of  higher  and  nohle; 
Ideals    and    the    development   of   a   stronger   nati<mal  sentiu.ent, 
Canada  may  hope  yet   t,.   have   anu.ng  her  sons  and  daughters, 
wortliy  nyals  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Macaulay,,  Scott  and  (Jeorge 
J'.liot.      Ihe  love  and  practice  of  art  in  its  various  forms  is  also  he- 
comn.gu.ore  and  u.ore  apparent;   Canadian  artists  already  havin<r 
won  famo  and  .listinctinn  in  song  and  painting.     With  the  increase 
of  ed.icat.on,  wealth,  leisure,  and  foreign  travel,  there  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  customs  and  hahits  of  the  people.       Social 
rehnemcntand  luxury  have  in  recent  years  greatly  increased,  and 
a  ty\K^.  of  .-haracter  is  lu-ing  gradually  <level(,pcd  which  is  distinctly 
natK.nal.      W  ,th  her  magnificent  res<.urcesof  soil,  forest  and  mine  • 
her  strong,  hardy,  intelligent,  ami  vigorous  j.eoplo  ;   her  relatively 
pure,    sunple,    and    healthy   domestic    life;    her    free    systems   .if 
edu.ation  :  an.l  her  excellent  for.n  of  government,  Canada  certuinly 
possesses  the  promise  and  i-otency  of  a  great  nation. 
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now    \VK    A  KM    (iOVEH^'EI). 

1.  Parliamentary  System.— As  already  exitlained  the  I)<.ininion 
of  Canada  w.is  given  its  form  of  (iovernment  in  If  ('>7.  Its  oon- 
stituti(tn  is  lo  bo  f(tund  in  the  British  North  America  Act,  which 
cannot  bo  chango<l  without  t!ie  consent  of  the  British  Parliament. 
In  its  main  features  ovn*  constitution  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Mother  country,  although  some  of  its  principles  are  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  the  liiited  States. 

To  understand  this  Act,  we  nmst  bear  in  mind  what  was  sought 
in  procuring  its  passage.  The  central  icU^a  was  that  thei'o  sh(»uld  be 
a  connuon  Parliament  for  tho  whole  Dominitm  taking  the  charge 
and  control  (»f  all  matteis  of  couuuon  or  general  interest,  at  tho 
sjimo  tinjo  leaving  each  Province  tho  control  of  all  matters  of  a 
merely  jirovineial  or  local  nature.  This  was  seciu'od  l)y  giving  tho 
D<tminion  a  Federal  Parliament  composed  of  a  (xovernor-General 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  House  of  Couuuons  elected  by  the 
peoph,  anJ  a  Senate  ap[»ointed  by  tho  (jrovernor-<ieneraI  in 
Council  for  life.  The  Dominion  l*arliament  was  to  have  the  right 
to  make  laws  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  debt  and  property, 
trad.o  and  commerce,  raising  money  on  the  credit  of  tho  Dominion 
by  loan  or  taxation,  the  postal  service,  militia,  iisheries,  navigation, 
lianks,  currency,  cohiage,  bankruptcy,  marriage  and  <livorce, 
criminal  law,  public  w<»rks  for  the  Douiinig>n,  and,  in  counnon  with 
tho  Jjocal  Legi.slatme,  agiiculturi!  and  niuuigration.  'J'ho  right  t.o 
impose  indirect  taxtis  such  as  customs  and  excise  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Domini<in  Parliaiiunt.  The  (ioveint»r-(ieneral  is  the 
liidv  which  connects  us  with  the  Crown,  and  he  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent tho  sovtireign.  He  is  appoint i^d,  generally,  for  live  years,  and 
is  paid  l»y  the  Canadian  people.  Ijike  the  Queen,  he  can  conuuute 
Ml- do  away  with  the  siiutenees  of  a  Court  of  ,Iusti«-e,  and  must  refuse 
or  give  his  assent  to  every  P>ill  which  goes  through  both  Houses  of 
I'arliiiiui'Ui.      He  is  the  juoper  person  to  .»pe!»,  prorogue,  ordisvolvo 
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!\  Puilifuiu'iit,  and  lui  is  tlio  ((tlici.il  hv.tid  of  tliti  finuy  jiiul  n.ivy. 
In  his  iiHino,  too,  jiH  the  upnointmunts  to  tho  liuiich,  tho  Sunate, 
and  tho  Lioutonant-CJctVL'inorships  of  Pritvinces  uro  made.  Jhit  in 
all  tlieso  acts,  tho  Governor-General  is  simply  following  out  the 
counsel  of  his  advisers,  tho  Dominion  Cabinet  or  Ministry. 

Tho  Ministry,  which  is  really  responsible  for  all  the  tlungsdonc  in 
tho  Governor-! ienerin  a  name,  is  composed,  generally,  of  thirteen 
men,  each  of  whom  must  ho  a  member  of  ono  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Tho  Ministry  must  liavo  tho  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  should  it  lose  that  contidence  it  nuist  resign  and  give  way 
to  those  who  possess  it.  Kach  minister  is  supposed,  unless  it  ))e 
tho  President  of  the  C-ouncil,  to  have  the  charge  of  some  Depart- 
ment of  rho  public  seivice,  and  t«)  l)e  responsible  for  its  manage- 
ment. The  Ministry,  us  a  whole,  is  res[>onsiblo  to  Parliament  for 
the  acts  of  its  individual  members. 

Tho  members  of  tho  House  of  Connnons  nmst  be  elected  at  least 
every  five  years,  although,  as  often  happens,  a  general  election  may 
take  place  l)efore  that  time  expires.  Tho  number  of  members  in 
tho  Connnons  depends  upon  the  population  of  each  Province,  com- 
pared with  tho  population  of  Queluic.  Quel)ec  has  always  (i5,  and 
tho  other  Provinces  in  pro[)orti<in.  At  tho  present  time,  Onbirio  has 
92 ;  Quebec,  05  ;  Nova  Scotia,  21 ;  New  Brunswick,  1(1 ;  Manitoba,  5  ; 
British  Columbia,  0;  Prince  Edward  Island,  (J;  and  tho  North  West 
Terri tones,  4  ;  a  total  of  215  mem})ers. 

Tho  iiiembers  of  the  Connnons  do  not  reipiiro  any  jiroperty 
qualitication,  but  they  nmst  be  British  subjects.  Tho  right  to  vote 
for  them  is  regulated  by  a  Dominit>n  Franchise  Act,  and  is  limited 
to  men  of  twenty-»)no  years  of  age,  'Vho  nmst  either  have  a  small 
income,  or  be  tho  ownyr  or  tenant  of  some  property.  Nearly 
every  man  who  is  a  British  subject  has  now  a  Vi)te  for  members 
of  l*arliament.  Voting,  since  1874,  takes  place  by  ballot.  Tho 
House  of  Connnons,  like  the  British  House  of  Connnons,  luw  the 
solo  right  of  bringing  in  money-bills. 

The  Senate  consists  of  7U  mend)ers,  appointed  for  life  or  good 
conduct.  A  Senator  may,  however,  lose  his  right  to  a  seat  })y 
absence  from  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  or  by  insolventiy,  f(»r  he 
nmst  pcjssess  a  property  (jualitication.  The  Senate  nmst  assent  to 
all  bills  before  they  become  law,  and  it  can  introduce  any  bill  except 
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money-bills.  Tlie  iJiitish  NoHli  America  Act  fixes  the;  highest 
number  «»f  Senators  that  may  bo  aj)pointe«l  ;  if  mine  shiudd  be 
needed  the  British  Parliament  would  have  to  give  its  consent. 
There  are  now  24  Senators  from  ()iitari(»,  24  from  Quebec,  U)  from 
Nova  Scotia,  10  from  New  Brunswick,  4  from  Prince  Edward 
Island,  J}  from  British  Columbia,  2  from  Manitoba,  and  2  from  the 
North -West  Territories. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  is  suliject  to  the  British  Parliament, 
'inasmuch  as  all  laws  made  by  it  can  be  annulled  by  the  British 
Crovernmeiit.      Nor  can  the  Canadian  I*arliament  make  any  treaty 
of  commerce  without  the  consent  of  the  Mother  country. 

Turning  now  to  tho  Provincial  Parliaments  or  Legislatures  we 
find  very  much  the  same  form  of  government.  At  the  head  of  each 
Province  is  a  Lioutenant-Ciovernor,  appointed  by  the  (lovcrnor- 
(ireneral  in  Council  for  five  years.  His  duties  art;,  in  his  sphere,  the 
same  as  thttse  of  tho  Governor-General. 

Tho  L()cal  Legislature  may  consist  of  one  or  two  Houses,  as  the 
people  of  each  Pr()vince  may  choose.  ( )ntario,  I\lanitoba,  and  British 
Columbia  have  })ut  one  House  each,  the  other  Provinces  thinking  it 
necessary  to  have  Legishitive  Councils  as  well  as  Legislative  Assem- 
blies. The  members  of  the  C()uncils  are  ajjjxtinted  for  life  by  the 
Lieuteiiaiit-(irovernor  in  Council,  or  really  by  his  advisers,  the 
members  of  the  Provincial  ministry  or  cal)iiu't,  excei>t  in  Prince 
PMward  Island,  wheit;  they  are  elective.  Tlie  Ministry  <tf  each 
Province  occupies  the  same  position  in  Provincial  affairs,  as  the 
Domini* »n  ministry  occupies  in  Dominion  affairs.  The  number 
of  tho  members  of  the  INIinistry  depends  u[ton  the  work  to  bo  done, 
and  generally  ranges  from  five  to  seven.  A  general  election  must 
take  place  at  least  every  four  years  for  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
except  in  (^>nebec,  when;  the  tei'iii  has  bei'ii  t;xtende<l  to  five  years. 

The  dutiijs  of  these  Provincial  ParlianuMits  are  very  important,  as 
tlie  B.N.  A.  /Vet  gives  them  the  contr«»l  of  eilucation,  <lircct  taxation, 
the  administration  of  justiijo,  asylums,  jails,  and  a  host  of  other 
matters,  not  tiie  least  imjiortant  biding  the  making  of  laws  for  the 
improvement  of  our  municijtal  institutions.  Tliey  cannot,  however, 
levy  duties  such  as  excise  and  customs,  and  the  laws  they  make 
can  be  vetoed,  or  forbidden,  by  tlie  G(»vern(>r  General  in  Council, 
within  a  given  time  fr<»m  their  passage.      In  brief,  the  relahous  be- 
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twoun  tlu!  l'i<tviiui!S  uinl  tlu*  Doniiiiinii  uiv!  Hupposutl  tn  lioniudi  tlie 
Haiuo  us  tliuso  lu'twi^t'U  {]\v.  Doiiiinioii  .umI  thu  Motlu-r  coimtiy. 
Like  tlir  l><>iiiiiiinn  P.iiliiiiiii'iit,  tho  Lotal  rjeuiislutiiro  imist  inuct 
.•iniiuiilly.  KU'ctictns  to  thu  Jjci^isiiitivo  AsHtMiihlii'S  t.iko  jilaco  by 
ballot,  and  isiih  T^rovimo  inakos  its  own  fiancliiHo  laws.  In  all 
tho  Provinces,  li(»wi!Vor,  tho  (|uiilifli;ation  is  .  »  low  that  fow  iiion 
aro  without  a  voto.  WoiiU'H,  as  yet,  havo  not  boon  yivon  tho  right 
to  voto. 

Tu  tho  PiovincoH  as  woll  as  in  tho  Dominion,  tho  nionibors  of 
Parlianiont  aro  oK'otod  from  <list  lifts  oallo<l  count  it  iietiv'n's,  antl 
j^onorally  onhj  oi\o  mombor  is  rotnrnod  from  a  const  ituoncy. 

Canada  is  said  to  possoss  Kosponsiblo  ( M»vornmont,  which  moans 
that  when  tho  Ministiy  of  any  T*i'ovinco  or  of  tho  Dominion  coatios 
to  retain  tho  contidonco  of  its  Parliami'iit  it  must  rosijjjn  ;  and  thon 
tho  Iiioutonant-( lovornor  or  (iovornor-(ionoral,  as  tho  caso  may  bo. 
must  chooso  a  now  body  of  advisors,  .vhich  possoast'S  tho  contidonco 
of  I'arliamont.  Parliament  in  turn  must  n^prosont  tho  j>ooplo, 
othorwiso  tho  nuMubors  would  nt»t  bo  oloctod  by  thorn. 

2.  Judicial  System.— To  intorjuvt  tho  laws  and  \mt  thorn  in 
force,  dudiios,  Ma'jfistratos,  Shorill's,  and  "thor  otlicorK  aro  appointed. 
Tho  duty  of  appointin<jj  tho  .ludj^es  rests  with  tho  (iovornor- 
'leneral  in  Council,  but  tho  api>ointment  of  Mai^istratos,  Shorifls, 
P»ailills,  and  tho  creation  an«l  ory;ani/.'ition  of  (Nuntsof  .hjsticoaro 
in  tho.  han«ls  of  tho  Tiieutenant-C^owsrnor  in  Council.  So  wo  say, 
brii^tly,  that  the  .ludges  who  inleipnt  tho  law  and  pass  .sentences 
are  appointed  by  tho  Dominion  (iovernment,  while  the  carryin<^  out 
or  administration  <»f  tho  law  is  under  the  c<introl  «>f  tho  Provincial 
(lovermnents.  There  aro  a  j^rtN-it  many  kinds  of  courts,  and  also 
many  kin«ls  of  judj^es,  in  Canada,  beginning  with  tho  C(»urt  of 
tho  lunublest  magistrate  and  ending  with  tho  Su[>romo  C(»urt  of 
Canada,  where  cases  from  all  parts  of  (^anada  aro  heard  and  siittled. 
There  is  an  api teal,  however,  from  this  highest  Canadian  Court  to 
the  lUitish  Privy  Council.  Our  judgis  hold  otHco  for  life  or  good 
conduct,  and  cainiot  bo  dismissed  except  by  petition  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  courts  (»f  tho  diflen-nt  iMovinces  ditl'er  some- 
what in  their  organization  and,  so  f.ir  as  <^)uel  'sc  is  concerned,  in  the 
law  they  inteipret  and  enfoi'ce.      The  Criminal  Fiaw  is  tho  same  for 
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theless each  Province  makes  laws  suitable  to  its  own  needs,  and 
this  leads  to  a  considerable  variety  in  the  laws  relating  to  property 
and  trade. 
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3.  Municipal  System.— Besides  the  Federal  Parliament  and  the 
Local  Legislatures,  there  are  several  other  law-making  bodies  which 
c(»me  into  even  closer  contact  with  the  people.  It  would  obviously 
be  very  inconvenient  to  have  every  little  matter  of  a  local  nature 
brought  ])eforo  the  Dominion  Parliament  or  the  Local  Legislature 
for  discussion  and  settlement,  and  therefore  power  has  been  given  to 
the  people  in  the  diit'erent  Provinces  to  elect  nu;n  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  small  districts.  For  instance,  in 
Ontario,  where  this  local  government  is  very  fully  canied  out,  the 
Province  is  divided  into  villages,  towns,  townships,  counties,  and 
cities.  Each  village,  town,  township,  and  city  elects  annually  by 
l)allut,  a  certain  nund)er  of  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  district  or  locality  they  represent.  These  men  form 
what  is  called  the  "Council,"  and  they  are  known  as  ''Council- 
lors "  in  the  villages,  towns,  and  townshi[)s,  and  as  *'  Aldermen  "  in 
the  cities.  The  presiding" officer  of  the  "Council"  in  villages  and 
townships  is  the  "Reeve,"  and  in  towns  and  cities  the  "Mayor." 

In  villages  and  townships,  the  Council  is  composed  of  five  men, 
the  Reeve,  Deputy-Reeve,  and  three  othera.  In  towns  and  cities,  of 
the  Mayor  and  generally  three  Aldermen  for  each  ward  or  .section  (tf 
the  t()wn  or  city.  The  Council  is  limited  as  to  its  powers  of  taxation 
l)y  the  laws  of  the  Province,  and  its  power  to  make  by-laws  or 
binding  rules  is  also  strictly  defined  by  statute.  Nevertheless,  its 
power  and  usefulness  are  very  great,  as  .ill  cpiestions  relating  to 
re[Kiira  on  roads  and  highways,  to  the  maintaining  of  order  by  C(  n- 
snvblos  and  a  police,  the  levying  of  taxes  for  school  pui*])oses  and 
liKvil  improvement,  and  a  host  of  other  matters  come  before  the 
Coiuicil.  In  Quel)ec  bixes  for  school  puri^oses  are  levied  by  the 
Scho  \  Boards,  not  by  the  Municipal  Councils.  Besides  the  village, 
town,  *^<>wnship,  and  city,   there  is  the  county,   which   includes  a 
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iminlKT  <»f  townsliip  und  .ill  villii^cs  within  itHurrji.  Soiuotiuuis, 
unli'SH  a  si'|i,ir.iti(»M  li.is  IhUi'ii  pl.ici!,  tlm  towns  within  the  county 
form  it  p.irt  o*^"  it  foi*  nnniicipal  ]>nr|M».si'.s,  The  comity  has  also  u 
Council  made  !ip  of  the  Kccvcs  and  iK^iuty-Kocvcs  of  the  villages 
ami  townships.  The  County  Council  looks  after  matters  of  common 
interest  to  the  villages,  and  townships,  and  has  to  draw  fr(»m  them 
the  money  it  expends.  ''I'ho  chaiiuiau  of  tho  (^»unty  Council  is 
elecTtnl  l»v  its  meudu'rs,  and  is  known  as  tlu;  "  NVaiilen." 

The  right  to  vote  for  alderuu^n  antl  councillors  is  confined 
to  ratepayers:  an<l  widows  and  unmarrie«l  women  with  the  requisite 
property  tpialilications  have  the  right  of  voting  in  numicipal  elec- 
tions. 

Municipal  systems  nmch  the  same  as  that  of  Onbirio  nre  in 
operation  in  <^>uel)ec,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Manitoba,  and  British 
C(»luml>ia.  In  (Jluehec,  we  have  villages,  towns,  "parishes,'  town- 
ships, and  cities,  the  councils  of  which  are  elected  by  tho  people, 
while  the  Mayn's  are  appointed  l>y  the  Councils,  except  in  cities 
and  towns,  wlu're  they  are  elected  by  tho  rate[)ayers.  There  are 
also  County  Councils  in  (i>uebec,  composed  of  tho  Mayors  or  [iresid- 
ing  othcers  of  the  villages,  parishes  and  townships.  Tho  local 
councils  are  composed  <»f  seven  mend/ers,  holding  ottico  for  three 
years  and  elected  by  o[)en  vote.  There  is  an  importiint  ditFeronco 
between  the  working  of  the  Municipal  system  in  Ontiirio  and 
Quebec,  for  whereas  the  most  (»f  the  money  spent  on  local  im- 
provements in  Ontario  is  raised  by  tho  nuuiicipalities  themselves, 
in  Queliec  a  great  <leal  is  h'ft  to  the  Local  Legislature,  which  gives 
lar^e  irrants  for  roads,  bridges,  and  other  local  needs.  Nevertheless, 
large  powers  are  given  to  the  councils  in  the  matter  of  taxation, 
and  in  making  local  improvements. 

In  Prince  Kdwai-d  Island,  and  also  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Local 
Le<nslature  transacts  a  great  deal  of  the  business  which  in  Ontario 
and  tho  other   Provinces  is  left  with  numicipal  councils. 

4.    Educational    System.  —If    the    Municipal    systems   of    the 

Dominion  are  much  alike,  so  also  are  the  Kducational  systems.    Each 

Province,  by  the  (confederation  Act,  is  given  entire  control  of  its 

>wn  educational  work,   but  iu>  change  can  bo  made   which  would 

Atlect  the  rights  enjoyed  by  any  class  before  the  British  North 
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AiiH'iica  Aft  vnuiv  into  forcti.  Tii  Ontari"  the  cdiKationjil  system  is 
a  vi'iy  foinpK'ti)  tmc,  Itcifinniii*^  at  tlio  Kind*  r'^.iittii  and  nmiiini^  up 
thr(m<,'h  I'uliliuand  Hi^di  Schools  to  tins  l'r<.\  iiuial  rnivtisity,  all 
of  which  arc  under  (lovtn'iuucut  control  .-lud  ins|iiition,  and  arc,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  supported  l»y  j^jrants  of  puhhu  money,  either  from 
tho  Local  LejLjislaturc,  or  from  the  Councils  of  the  various  nnniici- 
palities.  The  l*ul»liu  Scliools  are  intended  to  m'ivo  a  f^'ood  Kn^UHh 
e<lucation,  the  Hi^jh  St-hools  and  ('ollejL,'iate  Institutes  to  eontinui' 
this  etlucation,  the  Normal,  Model,  and  Trainiuj^  Schools  to  tit 
teacherH  for  their  piofession,  and  tlus  I'niversity  to  <'ompletu  the 
otliieational  edilice.  1  Jut  Itesides  these  Schools  and  Cojiej^es  which 
aro  under  (iovernment  contiol,  there;  mv  a;^ri'at  many  other  schools 
and  colh^ges  which  ai'o  under  [irivate  control,  many  of  which  are 
doing  excellent  work,  espi'cially  in  the  Held  of  hi-^her  tMliic.ition. 
The  Public  and  High  Schools  are  only  jKutly  supported  hy  (lov 
eriinient  grants,  the  most  of  the  momy  needi'd  for  the  r  maintin- 
anco  being  raised  by  taxation  from  the  pi;opIe  who  get  the  iK-nelit 
of  them.  The  exi)endituru  of  this  niorey  and  tlu;  management  of 
tho  Kchools,  sul)ject  to  CJovernment  i-estiictions,  is  in  tin;  hands  of 
School  lioards,  whoso  members,  the  '^l^'ustet's,  are  usually  electe<l 
by  tho  ratepayers,  although  High  School  Trustees  are  a[)[)ointod 
uithor  by  Town,  City,  or  County  Councils. 

Ill  Ontario,  and  in  some  other  T*rovinccs,  a  Sejtarate  School  system 
is  established.  Li  ()ntari<»  and  <^)uebec,  Roman  Catliolies  and 
Protestants  have  their  own  schools,  which  are  suppoitecl  by  their 
own  taxes,  and  which,  liko  tho  Pulilic  Scho(»ls,  receive  (lovernment 
aid  and  arc  subject  to  (loverinnent  inspection  and  control.  One 
iliti'eronco  may  bo  n(»ted  between  the  p'Mvinces  :  in  ( )nta)io  most<»f 
tho  schools  are  Public  Schools,  and  nearly  all  the  Se|)ai;ite  Si-liools 
are  Roman  Catholic,  while  in  (,)ui!bec  there  are  few  Public  Schools 
where  tho  children  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  I'lotestants  are 
educated  t»»gether.  In  INIanitoba  !in  I'tl'ort  is,  at  prt;si'nt,  being 
made  to  withdraw  Government  aid  from  all  but  Public  Schools. 

In  Ontario  (.idtieational  matti'rs  are  inider  the  management  of  a 
Minister  of  Kducation,  who  is  a  mi-mber  of  the  l^ocal  (Joveniment ; 
but  in  (Quebec  and  the  other  I'tovincis.  this  work  is  doiir  by  a 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  attiniic  ;;eiu  rally  through  a  Super- 
intendent, or   other   executive  ollici.r  or  otlicers.     In  (.^>uebec  tho 
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Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction  is  niado  up  of  a  Rohdui  Catholic  and 
of  a  Protestant  Committee,  each  connnittee  looking  after  its  own 
schools.  Model,  Normal,  and  High  Schools,  together  with  numer- 
ous Academies,  furnish  a  training  for  teachers  and  an  excellent 
secondary  education. 

In  Quebec,  as  in  Ontario,  the  schools  are  largely  dependent  on 
local  support,  l)ut  the  Universities  in  Quebec  are  not  so  dependent 
upon  the  State  as  the  Provincial  University  of  Ontario,  and  are 
supported  mainly  by  endowments. 

In  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  North-West  Territories, 
the  Ontario  system  has  been  copied  in  its  main  features,  and  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  very  liberal  provision  is  made  by  the  Local 
Legislatures  for  educational  purposes. 
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213  ;  reduced  by  Parliament,  1697,  221  ; 
purchase  abolished,  317 
Artevelde,  James  von,  78 
Arthur,  King,  defeats  the  Saxons,  8 
Arthur,  murder  of  Prince,  56 
Arundel,  Archbisliop,  persecutes  Lollards, 

94 
Arundel,  Duke  of,  beheaded,  87 
Aryan,  oiigin  of  Celts,  4 
Asiiantee,  expedition  to,  313 
Asia,  products  of  colonies  in,  321 
Assizes  of  Clarendon  and  Northampton,  5ii 
Athelney,  Alfred  the  Great  hid  in,  17 
Athelstan  called  Emperor  of  I'^ritain,  19 
Atlantic  cable,  first  message  along,  315 
Attainder,   Bills  of,    102  ;    of    Lord  Straf- 
ford, 169 
Atterbury,  Bishop,  banished,  236 
Auckland  settlement,  N.Z.,  306 
Augustine  converts  Ethelbert,  13 
Austrrlitz,  Napoleon's  victory  at,  275 
Australasia,  products  from,  321 
Australia,  convicts  in,  263:  foundation  of 
colonies  of,   289  ;  South  founded.  289  ; 
Western  colonised,  289 
Australiiin  Colonies  Bill,  307 
Austrian  Succession  War,  240 

Bahington,  Anthony,  plot  of,  144 

13acon,  Itoger,  62 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  147  ;  impeached,   lo8  ; 

his  yornin  0)<ia)inin,  158 
Badajos  stormed,  27;t 
Bala('lava,  T.attle  of,  309 
Baliol,  Jolin,  King  of  Scotland,  71 
r.allot  Act  passed,  314 
Baltic,  English  fleet  in  the,  309 
Baltimore  founded,  166 
Bank  of  Enghuui,  216,  225 
Ilamiockburn,  Battleof,  "75 
Biirehone  s  Parliament,  181 
ilarnet.  I'.attle  of,  105 
P.aronets  tiist  created,  157 
Barons    rebel    against  William    H.,.  ^9; 

Henry  1.,  42;   Stephen,  46  ;  Henry  II., 
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Rarojis'  War,  65,  66 

Harrows  of  early  races,  '.i 

I'.astiues,  earlv  iiioii  alliwi  to,  3 

Mastilestornu'd,  2(iS 

Battle,  triiilhy,  14 

Battles,  ace  under  sjicrial  najiies 

Bautzen,  Battle  of,  27'.) 

liaxter,  Hiehard,  divine,  IS!) 

Beaeliv  Head,  Battle  of,  214 

Beaeonsfield,  Lord,  314,  818,  3'?1 

Beauforts,  rule  of  the,  94,  95 

Becket,  Thomas,  chancellor,  49  ;  quarrels 

with  Henry,  51  ;  murdered,  .51 
Bede,   first   English   historian,    14 ;     his 

history  translated  hy  Alfred,  18 
I'.edford,  Duke  of,   Protector  of  Eiiffland, 

98  ;    death  of,  99. 
Keljjium  made  a  separate  kinjfdom,  291 
UcUeroplun},,   Napoleon  jjives  himself  up 

on  the  ship,  281 
Benevolences  first  raised,  105  ;    renewed, 

115 
Berlin  decree,  276 
Bernicia,  kini^dom  of,  9 
Bill  of  Ri;,'hts,  209 

Birkheck,  Dr.,  founds  institutes,  296_ 
Bishops  resist  unlawful  taxes,  55 ;  trial  of 

the,  2(17 
Black  Death  of  1,%S,  81 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  246 
Black    Prince,    his    battles,   78,    79,  80; 

death,  84 
Blake,   Admiral,   177  ;    his  victories  over 

the  Dutch,  179 
Blanchard,  Alan,  of  Rouen,  97 
Blenheim,  Battle  of.  224 
Bloody  Assizes,  202 
Blue-Coat  School  founded,  129 
Boadicea,  5 

Board  Srhools  established,  317 
Bodleian  Library,  181 
Boers,   difficulties  with    the,  306;      wars 

against,  313 
Bolingbroke,     Henry  of,    87 ;     banished, 

88;  becomes  Herny  IV..  109 
Bolingbroke  (St.  John),  223,  229 
Bombay,  243 ;  given  to  England,  190 
Bonajuirte,  Joseph,  King  of  Spain,  277 
Bonajtarte,  *e«  Napoleon 
P^onner,  Bishop,  129,  131 
Borneo,  North,  annex'ed,  321 
liorodino,  Battle  of,  279 
Boston,  riot  in,  259  ;  tea  thrown  into  har- 
bour, 2.')9 
Bosworth  Field,  Battle  of.  110 
Bountv,  Queen  Anne's.  224 
Bovne',  Battle  of  the,  214 
Braddock,  Defeat  of  General,  245 
Bradshaw,  president  at  Charles  L's  trial, 

175 
Breda,  peace  of,  19?- 
Bretigny,  Treaty  of,  79 
Bretwaloa,  or  overlord,  13,  14 
Brigade,  C'harge  of  the  Light,  309 
Bright,  John,  301 
Brindley,  makes  canals,  252 


Roman  comjuest 


265; 
:    on 

135, 


re- 


Brisbane  foundofl,  289 
Britain,  races  of,  2,  5 

of,  r. 

British  Museum  founded,  284 
Britons,  homes  of,  5  ;  religion  of,  5 
Bronte.  Cha-lotte,  320 
Brougham,  Lord,  defends  tjueen  Carolijie, 

285  ;  on  usefiU  literature,  29(i 
Browning,  poet,  320 
Bruce,      Robert,    71,     73,     75  ;     murders 

Comyn  and  is  crowned  king,  73  ;    wins 

Battle  of  Bannockburn,  75 
Brydon,  Dr.,  reaches  Jellalabad,  303 
Buckingham,   Duke  of,  156;    impeached, 

162;   fails  to  relieve  La  Rochelle,  163; 

assassinated,  164 
Bunker's  Hill,  Battle  of,  260 
Bunyan,  John,  189 

Burdett,  Sir  F.,  ui>holds  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, 290 
Burgesses  in  Montfort's  Parliament,  65 
Burghers,  increased  power  of,  22 
Burgoyne's  army  surrenders,  261 
Burgundy,  Duke  of,  murdered,  97 
Burke    accuses    Warren     Hastings, 

defends    Americ-an    Colonies,     258 

French  Revolution,  268 
Burleigh,   Lord,   Secretary  of  State, 

142  ;  death  of,  147 
Burnes,  Sir  A.,  murdered,  302 
Burnet,  Bishop,  his  writings,  230 
Burns,  the  poet,  284 
Bute,  Earl  of    Prime  Minister,   251 

signs   255. 
Butler.  Samuel    satirist,  230 
Byng,  execution  of  Admiral,  246 
Byron,  the  poet,  284 

Cabal  Ministry  193;  fall  of,  194 

Cabinet,  formation  of  the,  193 

Cabot,  voyages  of,  116 

Carte,  Jack,  rebellion  of,  101 

Cadiz,  failure  of  expedition  to,  161 

Ciedmon,  poet,  13 

Caesar,  Julius,  came  to  Britain,  4 

Calais,  English  after  one  hundred  years' 
war,  99  ;  siege  of,  79  ;  loss  of,  132 

Calcutta,  built,  243  ;  Black  Hole  of,  248 ; 
Clive  retakes,  250 

Calder,  Sir  R.,  defeats  Spanish  fleet,  275 

Calendar,  reform  of  the,  242 

California,  gold  found  in,  305 

Calvin,  Scotch  followers  of,  1.36 

Campbell,  the  poet,  284 

Caniperdown,  naval  victory  ofif,  271 

Canada,  conquest  of,  248 ;  constitution 
given  to,  299  ;  Dominion  of,  299  ;  Pacific 
Railway,  299 ;  products  from,  321 ;  re- 
bellion in  1837,  298;  struggle  with 
French  in,  245 

Canals  first  made,  252 

Canning,  G.,  enters  on  Peninsular  War, 
277  ;  Foreign  Secretary,  286 ;  his  foreign 
policy,  280:  death  of,  290 

Caiming,  I^rd,  first  Indian  Viceroy,  312  ; 
conduct  in  Indian  Mutiny,  311 
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fantprhury,  oripin  of  name,  8 

(.'canterbury  Settlement,  N.Z.,  306 

( "armte,  we  Cnut 

Cape  liretoM  taken,  248 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colony,  300  ;  passes  to 
Enffland,  269  ;  federation  of,  318 

Capital  and  labour,  81 

Caractacus,  5 

Carlyle,  320 

Caroline,  Queen,  marriajje  of,  282 ;  trial  of 
284 

Carr,  Robert,  Earl  of  Somerset,  15o 

Castlereag'h  (Lord  Londonderry),  suicide 
of,  280 

Castles,  buildinfjof  Norman,  35  ;  destroyed 
by  Henry  IL,  4!) 

Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands,  4 

Cassivelaunns,  4 

Catalans,  ILngland  deserts  the,  229 

Catesby  starts  Gunpowder  Plot,  154 

Catholic  Association  formed.  290;  Eman- 
cipation Bill  passed,  291 

Catholics  excluded  from  Parliament,  195  ; 
plot  ajfainst  Elizabeth,  143,  144  ;  Test 
Act-aj?ainst,  194;  put  into  oftice  by 
James  IL,  204 

Cato  Street  conspiracy,  285 

Cavaj>:nari,  Sir  L.,  murdered,  313 

Cavalier  Party,  171 ;  Parliament,  187 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.,  murdered,  318 

Cawnpore,  massacre  of,  311 

Caxton,  William,  the  printer,  100 

Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  135,  142,  147 

Celts  in  Britain,  3 

Central  America,  products  of,  321 

Ceorls  or  freemen,  11 

Ceylon  taken  by  English,  269 

Chancellor,  origin  of  name,  37  ;  first  Great, 
67 

Chantrev,  sculptor,  284 

Charing'Cross,  one  of  Eleanor's  crosses,  67 

Charles  L  fails  to  marry  Infanta,  156  ; 
marries  Henrietta  Moria  of  France,  159 ; 
his  character,  160  ;  his  struggles  with 
Parliament,  160-165, 168-175  ;  signs  Straf- 
ford's warrant,  169  ;  flees  to  Scots,  173  ; 
prisoner  of  Parliament,  174  ;  intrigues 
with  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  174  ;  confined 
in  Carisbroke,  174  ;  executed,  175 

Charles  II.  proclaimed  in  Scotland,  176 ; 
crowned  in  Scotland,  178  ;  his  flight  to 
France,  179  ;  his  restoration,  185  ;  his 
character,  186  ;  hisn.arriage,  190 ;  closes 
Exchequer,  193 ;  war  with  the  Dutch, 
191,194;  receives  pension  from  France, 
193,  195  ;  death,  199 

Charles  V.  of  Spain,  genealogy  of,  119 

Charles  VII.  and  Jeanne  Dare,  99 

Charlie,  Bonnie  Prince,  240 

Charlotte,  death  of  Princess,  282 

Charter  of  Henry  I.,  42  ;  the  Great,  58,  89  ; 
the  People's,  300 

Chartists,  rise  of  the.  300  ;  of  ISItS,  304 

Chatham,  Lord,  mi  Pitt 

Chaucer,  works  of,  82 

Chesterfield  despairs  of  England,  246 


Chevalier  St.  George,  the  Pretender,  222 

Chiria,  wars  witli,  3(t2,  310,  313 

Chippcntiani,  I'eacf  of,  17 

Chivalry,  age  of,  7S 

Choleni,  i)Utl)roaks  of,  :510 

Christ  Churcl),  Oxford,  foundi'd,  119 

Christianity  brought,  tn  England,  12 

Christians,  F)oy  of  Algiers  releases,  283 

Chronicle,  Saxon,  18,  40,  41,  44,  47 

Chvpaties  jiasserl  in  India.  310 

Church-lands  pass  to  nobles,  124, 133 

Cintr.a,  Convention  of,  277 

Circuits  established,  30 

Cissa  and  Ella,  8 

Cistercians  settle  in  England.  44 

City  and  Commons  quarrel,  254 

City  Companies,  171 

Ciudad  Kodrigo  stormed,  279 

Civil  war,  outl)reak    of,   171  ;    in   United 

States,  315 
Clare,  O'tJonnell  elected  for,  291 
Clarence,  death  of  Duke  of,  106, 
Clarence,  Earl  of,  xee  Hyde. 
Clarendon,    assize    of,   50 ;    Constitutions 

of,  .51. 
Clarkson,  T.,  denotuices  slavery,  276 
Claverhouse,  rebellion  of,  210 
Clergy,  trial  of  the,  50  ;  would  not  sit  in 

Parliament,  70 
Clerkenwell  prison  blown  up,  316 
Clive,   Robert,  saves  India,    244  ;    retakes 

Calcutta,  250  ;  made  a  peer,  250 
Closterzeven,  convention  of,  246 
Cloth,  English  taught  to  weave,  80 
Clyde,  first  steam-tug  on  the,  283 
Cnut,  King  of  England,  24 
Cobbett,  William,  282 
Cobden,  301,  304  ;  arranges  French  Treatv, 

356 
f  offee-houses  of  London,  204 
Coinage,  debasement  of  the,  128  ;  calling 

in  of  base,  137  ;  new,  218 
Coins,  gold,,  first  used,   80 ;    of  Alfred's 

grandson's  dug  up  in  Rome,  18 
Coke  sent  to  prison,  1.58 
Colet,  lectures  of,  117 
Coleridge,  the  poet,  284 
Colonial  OflSce  takes  up  emigration,  2S9 
Columbus,  discoveries  of,  116 
Commercial  treaty  with  France,  314 
Common  Pleas,  Court  of,  68 
Commons  gain  a  share  in  making  laws, 

76 ;  gain  power  over  money  grants,  93  ; 

in     Montfort's     Parliament,    65 ;    sum- 
moned to   Parliament,  70 ;   sit  separate 

from  Lords.  81,  89 
Commonwealth,  abuses  of  the,  180  ;  Acts 

passed  by  the,  179 ;  proclaimed,  175 
Compurgation,  11 
Concord,  Battle  of.  260 
Conservative,  term  first  used,  294 
Constantinople.  Greeks  flee  from,  117 
Constitutional  Government,  rise  of.  230 
Conventicle  Act,  189 
Convention  Parliament,  187 
Convict  settlements,  263 
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Convocation  of  Clergy,  70 

Cook's  voyages,  263 

Cooke,  inventor  of  telegrapli,  300 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  in  India,  2(14 

Copenhagen,  English  seize  Danish  fleet  at, 
276  ;  naval  battle  of,  274 

Copeniieus,  146 

Corn-laws,  oppressive,  282 ;  iieague  against 
the,  301  ;  repealed,  304 

Corn,  sliding  scale  of  duty  on,  288 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  surrenders  at  Yorktown, 
262 

Coronation  of  the  Queen,  300 

Corporation  Act,  189 ;  repealed,  290 

Cotton  fiiniine,  315 

Council  of  Eleven,  80 

Council  of  the  North  abolished,  169 

Court  of  High  Commission,  152  ;  abol- 
ished, 161) 

Court-martial  estr.blishrd,  213 

Covenant,  First,  signed,  1^6 

Covenanters  of  Scotland,  168;  rabble 
English  clergy,  210 

Cowper,  the  poet,  284 

Crainner,  rise  of,  122  ;  Protestant  reforms 
of,  127  ;  imprisonment,  130  ;   burnt,  133 

Crecy,  Battle  of,  78 

Crimean  War,  309 

Cromlechs,  3 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  173;  his  "Ironsides," 
173  ;  subdues  Ireland,  177 ;  lights 
Charles  fl.  in  Scotland,  17S;  defeats  him 
at  Worcester,  17!) ;  closes  the  Long  Par- 
liament. 180  ;  made  Pr<jtector,  isi  ;  his 
ordinances,  181,  182;  appoints  major- 
generals,  182  ;  refuses  the  Crown,  183  ; 
his  death,  184  ;  character,  184 

Cromwell,  Richard,  184 

Cromwell,  Thoinas,  his  administration, 121- 
125  ;  destroys  the  monasteries,  124  ;  exe- 
cuted, 125 

Crown  jewels  lost  in  Wash,  59 

Crown  Point  taken,  248 

Crown  settled  on  Anne,  209 ;  on  the 
House  of  Hanover,  221 

Crusad'is,  41 ;  liichard  goes  to,  54 

Culloden,  Battle  of,  241 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  at  Closterzeven,  246 

Curia  Rcijix,  King's  Court,  43 

Cuthbert,  Monk  of  Montrose,  13 

Cyprus,  321 

DAtiHoisiR,  Lord,  annexes  Punjab,  305 
Danby's  administration,  195  ;    his  fall,  196 
Danegeld,  first  paid,  23  ;    London  exempt 

from,  44 
Danes  invasions  of.  15;  nurder  King  Ed- 
mund, 15,  Treaty  of  Wedmore  with,  17  ; 
massacre  of  1002,  23 
Darnley,  murder  of,  140 
Darwin,  Charles,  320 
David  II.  of  Scotland  taken  prisoner,  81 
David  of  Scotland  fiu:hts  for  Matilda.  46 
Death-rate  decreasing  in  England,  .SKi 
Declaration  of  Iiululgence,  205  ;    of  Inde 
pendence,  260  ;  of  Rights,  209 


Defoe,  Daniel,  202 
Deira,  Kingdom  of,  0 
DekU  III,  War  ill  the,  264 
Delhi,  Siejre  of,  ;-;n 
Deptford  Dockyard  Iniilt,  118 
Derby,  Lord,  Prime  MinisU'r,  314 
Derwentwatir,  Lord,  executed,  234 
Despenser,  Lady,  cairies  off  Earl  of  March. 

93 
Despensers,  favourites  of  Edward  II.,  76 
Dettingen,  Battle  of,  240 
Devonshire,  riot  in,  128 
Dey  of  Algiers  forced  to  release  Christian 

slaves,  283 
Dickens,  Charles,  320 
" pieu  ft  1)10)1  Droit"  f\ri\t  used,  78 
Directory,  French,  at  war  with   England, 

271 
Dispensation,  James  II.  claims  power  of, 

204 
Disraeli,  314  ;  oj>poses  free  trade,  304 
Dissenters,    Nonconformists    first    called, 

189 
Divine  right,  question  of,  151 
Domesday  Bodk,  37 
Diiminicans  in  England,  62 
Douai  priests  incite  rebellion,  144 
Dover,  secret  treaty  of,  103 
Downs,  Battle  of  the,  191 
Dragoimades  in  France,  203 
Drake,  Sir  Fr.incis,  138, 144,  146 
Dresden,  Battle  of,  276 
Dress  of  people  in  the  fifteenth  century,  96 
Dngheda,  siege  of,  177 
Druids,  6 

Dryden,  the  poet,  197 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Protector,  129 
Dudley,  Lord  Guildford,  130,  132 
Dunbar,  Battle  of,  1'?'8 
Duncan,  Admiral,  at  Camperdo\vn,  271 
Dundee,  revolt  of  Viscount,  210-211 
Dunes.  Battle  of  the,  183 
Dunkirk,  sale  of,  190 
Dunstan,  government  of,  21 
Dupleix  tries  to  subdue  India,  244 
Duquesne  Fort  attacked,  245  ;  taken,  248 
Durham,  Lord,  Governor  of  Canada,  299 
Dutch  towns  redeemed,  157 
Dutch  wars,  179, 190,  194 


Earl,  origin  of  term,  23 

East  Anglia  founded,  9 

East  Itidia  Company,  146,  243  ;  ceases,  312 

East  India  Company  of  Fiance,  243 

Eastern  Question,  308,  321 

Kcclesiastical  Commission,  Court  of,  204 

Edgar  the  Peaceable,  21  ;  his  laws,  23 

Edgecote,  Battle  of,  1(»4 

Edgehill,  Battle  of,  172 

Edict  of  Nantes,  146  ;  revoked,  203 

Edinburgh,  origin  of  lame,   9;  treaty  of, 

137 
Edith  the  Saxon  ancestor  of  our  Queen,  42 
Edmund,  Edred,  and  Rlwig.  15,  21 
Ednmnd  martyred  by  Danes,  16 
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Edmund  Ironsides  fi(,'-hts  Cnut,  23 

Educiitio?)  Acts,  '2.\)4,  ;il7 

Kdward  the  Elder  oon<iuers  Danelagh,  IS 

iMlwiud  the  Martyr,  '22 

Edward  the  Confessor  broufrht  up  in  Nor- 
nuuidy,  20  ;  his  rei<in,  2(i-2r 

Edward  I.,  as  i)rince,  fij;,dits  the  barons, 
05  ;  esca))es  from  prison,  60  ;  gona  to 
cnisades,  06  ;  croivned  kinn,  OG  ;  sum- 
mons tirst  complete  Parliament,  0!) ; 
yields  ri^ht  of  taxation  to  Parliament, 
72  ;  death  of,  74 

Edward  II.,  favourites  of,  74,  76;  de- 
throned and  murdered,  70 

Edward  III.'s  minority,  77  ;  claims  and 
fi^'hts  for  French  crown,  78  ;  gives  up 
his  claim,  79  ;  institutes  Order  of  Garter, 
79  ;  imports  Flemish  weavers,  SO  ;  death 
of,  84  ;  sons  of,  80 

Edward  IV.  made  king,  103  ;  escapes  to 
Flanders,  104  ;  returns,  lu,')  ;  ])uts  Duke 
of  Clarence  to  death,  100  ;  dies,  100 

Edward  V.,  100  ;  reigns  three  months,  107  ; 
murder  of,  lOS 

Edward  VI.,  12.") ;  madaking,  127;  prayer- 
book  of,  127,  l.'iC;  his  grannnar  schools, 
129;  founds  Blue-Coat  School,  129;  death 
of,  130 

Edwin,  the  Christian  overiord,  13 

Egbert,  King  of  all  the  English.  14 

Egyptian  monuments  deciphered,  320 

Etkoii  Jjasililu-,  170 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  II.,  49,  52 

Elector  Palatine,  son-in-law  of  James  I., 
157 

Electric  telegraph  invented,  300  ;  changes 
worKed  by  the,  319 

Eliot,  George,  novelist,  320 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  158  ;  sent  to  Tower,  lO'^ ; 
death  of  105 

Elle  and  Cissa,  8 

Elliot,  Gen.,  defends  Gibraltar,  201 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  Ijoni,  122;  tent  to  the 
Tower,  132  ;  character,  1.4;  finds  Eng- 
land weak  135  ;  leaves  it  strong,  172  ; 
architectux'e  in  her  reign,  138  ;  refuses 
to  marry,  139,  141 ;  exconununicated, 
142  ;  association  to  protect,  144 

Elphinstone  retreats  from  Kabul.  303 

Ely,  Isle  of,  refuge  of  the  patriots,  30 

Emigration  in  IS^'G,  288 

Enuna  of  Normandy,  26 

Empress  of  India,  Victoria,  812 

Empson  and  Dudley,  115 

Enclosures  in  George  III.'s  time,  253 

England,  area  of,  1 ;  first  called  Engla- 
land,  21 

English  arrive  in  BritaiTi,  7  ;  early  villages 
and  laws,  10-11 ;  first  use  of  term,  10 

English  Church  organized,  13 

English  patriots'  revolt,  35,  30 

English-speaking  people,  spread  of,  ,322 

Ecrls  or  Ethelings,  11 

Erasnuis,  the  reformer,  117 

Essex,  origin  of  name,  9 

%sex,  first  Earl  of,  in  Ireland,  148  :  insur- 


rent  ion  atul  execution  of,  14S  ;   Earl  of, 

^  k'iider  of  I'arliamentary  aniiy,  171 

^tlu'lfi(;d  corKiners  Daiiisli  b()rou'.;lis,  18 

■;tlieiiiig  Edgar,  chosen  by  patriots,  30 

■.ilielings  or  Eorls,  11 

Cthelred  t  he  Unready  buys  off  the  Danes,  23 

'.tlielwulf,  15 

^ton  School  founded,  101 

^esliani,  I'.attle  of,  GO 

^\che(iuerOnurt,  44,  08 

Ache(iuer Closed  by  Charles  II..  193 

Acise  hill,  fiilure  of,  238 

Aelnsion  iJill,  struggle  for  the,  100-198 

Ixhibition  of  JSjII,  307  ;  Indian  and  Colo- 
nial of  ISSi;,  321 

ixcommunication  of  John,  57 


Factory  Acts,  204 

Fairfax,  leader  of  Parliamentary  army,  17;'.- 

175 
Fairs,  annual  countrv,  02 
Falkirk,  Battle  of,  /'.'.''V.  72;  17/,n,  241 
Falkland,  boni,  lO.I  ;  death  of,  172 
Family  compact  between  Spain  and  Fraiu'e, 

238 
Famine  in  England.  75  ;  in  Ireland,  303 
Farm,  rise  of  the,  no 
Farthings  fiistcoined,  67 
Fawcett  on  Political  P^cononiy,  320 
Fawkes,  Guy,  154 

Felton,  assassin  of  Buckingham,  I'U 
Feudal S\steni  34  ;  tenures  al^olished,  1.S7 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  (i.M,  120 
Finisterre  Cape,  Spanish  fleet  driven  from, 

275 
Fire  of  London,  192 
Fisher,  Bishop,  beheaded,  123 
I'itz-Alwin  first  mayor  of  London,  54 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  E.,  leads  Irish  rebellion, 

270  ;  is  killed,  273 
Fitz-Herbert,   Mrs.,    wife    of   the    Prince 

Kegent,  2S2 
Fitz-Peter,  Geoffrey,  justiciar,  55,  58 
Five-Mile  Act,  189 
F'lambard,  Ralph,  a  cruel  justiciar,  ;;9  ;  ar- 

rest(>d,  42 
Flanders,  wool  trade  with,  80,  SO,  120 
Flaxman,  sculptor,  2S4 
Flemings  come  to  F^ngland,   ,38;   colonise 

Pembroke,  44;  one  cause  of  "  Ifniidied 

Years'  War,"  78  :  settle  in  Eastern  coun- 
ties. 80 
Flodden  Field,  Battle  of,  118 
Folk-land  becomes  Kings-land,  34 
Folknioot,  11 
Fontenoy,  Battle  of,  240 
I''orster  passi  s  Education  Act,  317 
Fotheringay,  Queen  of  Scots  in,  144 
Fox,   C.J.,'  rival  to  Pitt,   205;  his  India 

Bill,  1:05  ;  joins  the  ministry,  275  ;  his 

death, 270 
Fox,  Hetu-y,  upholds  Bute,  2.54 
France,    Hundred  years'  war   w  ith,    78 ; 

Henry  V.  Regent  of,  07  ;  title  of  king  of, 

given  up  by  England,  274  ;  joins  Ameri- 
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can  ooloTiists,  261  ;    war  between  Ger- 

niiuiy  aii(t,  314 
Franchise,  limited  in  fifteenth  century, 100: 

of  ISSr,,  314 
Fr.inds  I.  of  France,  118 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  thwarta  Warren  Uast- 

in<js,  '2()4 
Franciscans  in  England,  62 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  320 
PVetlenck,  Prince  of  Wales,  dies,  242 
Frederii-k  the  Great,  247 
Free  Conii)aiiies  of  France,  79 
Free  trade  in  corn,  304 
Freeman,  liistori:'!!,  320 
Freiicli  crosvn,  Edward  III.  claims,  78 
French  Hexolution,  17S:),  2(57  ;  the  second, 

IS.fO,  2i)l  ;  the  third,  ]S/,S,  304 
Friars,  Jilack  and  Wliite,  62 
Fiith-jjuilds  esfahlished,  19 
Frohisher  discovers  straits,  138 
Fulton  invents  a  steamboat,  283 
Fyrd,  Saxon  military  service,  58 


Gainsboroitgh,  painter,  284 

Galileo,  146 

Gardiner,  Hishop,  120,  131 

Gardiner,  historian,  302 

Garter,  Order  of  the,  70 

Gascoijjtie,  Judf?e,  and  Prince  Henry,  95 

Gas,  introduction  of,  20.') 

Gaunt,  John  of,  83,  84,  86 

Gaveston,  Piers,  rules,  74  ;  neheaded,  74 

Geory'e  I.  proclaimed  king,  220  ;  character 
of,'233:  death  of,  237 

Geortre  II.,  character  of,  237  ;  wins  Battle 
Dettin^ren,  240 ;  death  of,  250 

George  III.  succeeds,  2r)() ;  character  of, 
2i34 ;  quarrels  with  America,  258 ;  hope- 
lessly msaiie,  281 ;  death  of,  283 

George  IV.,  his  quarrel  with  Queen  Caro- 
line, 2.*^n  ;  death  of,  201 

General  warrants  abolished,  255 

Gibbon's  Works,  284 

Gibraltar,  siege  of,  261  ;  raised,  262 

Gilbert,  Sir  H.,  voyage  of,  l:i8 

Ginkel,  Dutch  general  in  Ireland,  214 

Gladstone,  W,  E.,  passes  Ballot  Act  and 
Reform  Bill,  314  ;  fails  to  carry  Home 
Rule,  318 

Glencoe,  Massacre  of,  211 

Glendower's  rebellion,  02-03 

Gloucester,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  87 

GloTicester,  rule  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of, 
08-100;  murder  of,  101 

God  ilphin,  administration  of,  222 

Godwin,  Earl  of  Wessex,  outlawed,  26 

Gold,  discovery  of,  305 

Goldsmith's  Works,  284 

Goojerat,  Battle  of,  3(t5 

Gordon,  C.  G.,  death  of,  313,  340 

Gordon  riots,  262 

Gough,  Lord,  in  India,  305 

Grammar  schools  founded,  129 

Grand  Alliance  against  Louis,  22;{ 

Grand  Remonstrance,  170 


Grattan,  Henry,   the   Irish  patriot,  262 ; 

refuses  Free  '^rade  Bill.  266 
Great  Biit.iin,  union  of,  226 
Great  Contrac-t,  155 
(Jreek  Testament,  spread  of  the,  117 
(;reen,  historian,  320 
(ireenwich  Hospital  built,  215 
(iregory,  Po])e,  and  the  Angles,  12 
(Jrenviile,  George,  minister,  255 
(iresham.  Sir  Thomas,  1.38 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  130,  1:52 
(Jrey,  Lord,  arrest  and  execution  of,  107, 

108 
Grey,  Lord,  administration  of,  293,30 
(Jrosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  63 
Guerilla  bands  of  Spain,  270 
Ciuiana,  products  of  British,  321 
Guilds,  formation  of.  22 
Guthium,  leader  of  the  Danes,  17 
Gunpowder  Plot,  l.')4 
(Junpowder,  changes  from  use  of.  111 
Guy  Fawkes,  154 


"  Habeas  Corpus  "  Act,  196 ;  suspended, 

282 
Hackney  coaches  first  run,  165 
Hadrian,  wall  of,  6 
Halfpetmies  first  coined,  67 
Halifax,  Lord,  the  Trimmer,  197,  213 
Hampden,  l."i8,  17(1 ;  ai>peals  against  ship- 
money,  167  ;  his  death.  172 
Hampton  Court,   built  by  Wolsey,   119; 

conference  at.  160/,,  153 
Hanover,  George,  Elector  of,  succeeds  to 

English  throne,  220 ;    Princess    Sophia 

of,  dies,  229;    becomes  separate    from 

England,  208 
Hanseatic  League,  110 
Hanwell,  asylum  at,  296 
Harfleur,  siege  of,  97 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  228 
Harold  I.,  Danish  King,  24 
Harold  II.,  the  Saxon,  governs  England, 

28  ;  becomes  king,  20  ;  bis  death,  30 
Ilarrowliy,   Lord,    conspiracy  to   murder 

ministers  at  his  house,  285 
Ilarthacnut,  Danish  king,  24 
Harvest  fails  in  7<S'-4-',  30  5 
Harvev,  physician  of  Charles  1 ,  165 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  30 
Hastings,  execution  of  I^ord,  108 
Hastings,  Warren,  204,  265 
Ilavelock,  General,  312 
Hawarden  Castle,  Welsh  attack  on,  68 
Hawke  defeats  the  French,  249 
Hawkins  carries  slaves  to  America,  138 
Health  Act,  316 

Heathen  names  given  to  week-days,  12 
Hedgeley  Moor,  Battle  of,  103 
Hengest  and  Horsa,  8 
Henry  I.,  character,  41;   marries  English 

Princess,  42  ;   his  charter,  42 ;   his  son 

drowned,  45 ;  death,  45 
Henry  II.,  48-53  ;  great  possepsions  of,  49  ; 

establishes   juries,    50 ;    quarrel    with 
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neckcft,  50,  51 ;  Lord  of  Ireland,  52  ; 
niH  rebellious  sons,  62;  death,  5:5 
Henry  III.,  character  and  niarriajje,  63 ; 
accoptx  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  soc,  (14  ; 
quarrels  with  barons,  (ii-OLi ;  u  prisoner, 
65 ;  death,  66 
Henry  IV.,  (IJolinprbroke),  86;  banishment 
and  return,  88;  descent  of,  &'.) ;  rebel- 
lions ajjfainst,  92-93  ;  death  of,  94 

Henry  V.,  a  beloved  kin^',  95  ;  alien  prio- 
ries granted  to,  95  ;  wins  BatUe  of  A!,dn- 
court,  97  ;  made  Regent  of  France,  97  ; 
dies  young,  98 

Henry  VI.,  succeeds  while  a  baby,  98; 
character,  100;  insanity  of,  101-102; 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,"  103;  rtlgns 
asaiii,  104  ;  dies  in  Tower,  105 

Hpnry  VII.,  character,  113  ;  marries  Eliza- 
betliof  York,  113  ;  extorts  money,  115  ; 
rules  without  Parliament,  115;'dei.th 
of,  117  ;  his  chapel,  117 

Henry  Vllf.,  his  marriajres,  118,  122,  121, 
125,  125 ;  his  character,  117  ;  builds  a 
navy,  118;  intrigues  with  France  and 
Spain,  120;  writes  against  Luther,  120; 
declared  Supreme  Head  of  tlie  Cliurch, 
122 ;  destroys  the  monasteries,  li2i  : 
his  death,  126;  coinage  debased  in  las 
reign,  128 

Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  dies,  156 

Heptarchj',  use  of  term,  10 

Herbert,  Admiral,  2(J7 ;  as  Lord  Torring- 
ton  loses  Battle  of  Beachy  Head,  214 

Herbert,  George,  poet,  165 

Hereford,  Henry  Bohnghroke,  Earl  of,  88 

Heresy,  first  man  burnt  for,  94 

Ilereward-the-Wake,  36 

Hexham,  Battle  of,  l(/3 

Highlanders,  disarming  of,  l'41 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  3(i0 

Tlhtary  of  the  World,  by  Raleigh.  156 

Hoche,  General,  threatens  Ireland,  '271 

Holland,  failure  of  expedition  to,  159; 
wars  with,  179,  190-191,  192:  naval  war 
with,  191 

Holy  Alliance  of  ISir,,  285 

Holy  League,  Henry  VIII.  joins  the,  118 

Home  Rule  Bill  defeated,  318 

Homildon  Hill,  Battle  of,  93 

Honduras,  products  of,  321 

Hooper,  Bishop,  burnt,  133 

Homo  Tooke  cried  for  treason,  270 

Hotspur,  Harry,  killed,  93 

Hounslow,  James  II  plants  troops  at, 
205 

Howard,  John,  visits  gaols,  275 

Howard,  Lord,  defeats  Armada,  145 

Howe,  Lord,  killed,  248 

Hubert  De  Burgh  defeats  the  French,  61 ; 
dismissed  by  Henry  HI.,  63 

Hubert,  Walter,  justiciar,  55 

Hubertsburg,  Peace  of,  251 

Hxidibras  written,  230 

Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  299 

Huguenots  introduce  silk  weaving,  203 

Hundred  Years'  War  begins,  78 ;   ends,  99 


Hundreds  were  grotips  of  fownshijis,  11 

Hus-carls  of  C'nut.  '24 

xluskisson,  W.,  'J.sii;  passes  Ileciprocitv 
of  Duties  Bill  and  trade  refmias,  -iS.^- 
killed,  296 

Hyde,  Arme,  mother  of  Queen  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne,  193 

Il.vde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  170;  his  admin- 
istration, 1S7  ;  his  llistor)/  of  the  Uebd- 
lion,  192;  his  fall,  ]'.»2 

Hyde  Parkrei»lanted,  296 

Hyder  Ali  attacks  Madras,  264 

iBEfiiANS,  early  men  allied  to,  3 

"  Lh  Dien,"  use  of  motto,  79 

Ida  founds  Bernicia,  9 

Idwal,  King  of  Wales,  gives  wolves'  heads, 
22 

lerne,  old  name  of  Ireland,  t 

Impositions,  illegal,  of  James  I.,  155 

Income-tax  established,  303 

Independence,  Declaration  of,  200 

India,  English  settlements  in,  140,  24."^ ; 
war  with  French  in,  244,  250;  under 
^Varren  Hastings,  264  ;  Mahratta  wars 
in,  204,  277;  I '.ill  passed,  265  ;  Alutiny 
in,  311  ;  brought  under  the  Crown,  31  j; 
canals  and  railways  in,  312 ;  Prince  of 
Wales  \  isits,  312  ;  "products  from,  3Jl 

Indian  troo))s  in   Malta  and   Egypt,   313 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of,  194 

Inkermami,  liattle  of,  309 

Interdict,  England  under  an,  57 

Interregmun  in  /6',s',s',  208 

Ireland,  iH'oi)le  and  language  of,  1 ;  Henry 
II.  Lord  of,  52 ;  invaded  by  Edward 
Bruce,  76  ;  mistaken  laws  for," S3  ;  Rich- 
ard II.  visits,  87,  88;  brought  under 
England,  148;  massacre  in,  170;  sup- 
ports Charles  II.,  176;  sufTered  at  Res- 
toration, 188;  civil  war  in,  212;  .fames 
II.  reigns  in,  211,  212;  penal  laws  in 
Anne's  reign,  227  ;  French  attempt  to  in- 
vade, 17UIJ,  270  ;  rebellion  in,  273;  union 
with  England,  273;  i)0tato  disease  in, 
303;  Young,  305;  Land  Act,  317; 
Church  disestablished  in,  316  ;  murders 
in,  318 

iri.sh,  missions  of,  in  England,  13  ;  reject 
Free  Trade  Bill,  206 

Iron-works  grow  \\\\  252 

Isabella,  (,»ueen  of  Edward  II.,  74,  76,  77 

Italy,  learning  brought  from,  117 

J.-kCK  Cade's  rebellion,  101 

Jack  Straw's  mob,  85 

Jacobite  rebellions,  17ir>,  214  ;  17^5,  240 

Jacobites,  210  ;  plots  of,  215 

Jamaica  taken  from  Spain,  183 

James  I.,  crowned  on  stone  of  Scone,  151  ; 
character  of,  151;  quarrelswith  Puritans, 
1,53;  discovers  Gunpowder  Plot,  154;  rules 
without  Parliament,  155;  executes  Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  156;  his  struggles  with  Par- 
liament, 157,  159;  death  of,  159 
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JamoH  TT.,  parly  life  iSC,  104,  195  ; 
character  of,  I'.tK  ;  rcinstiitt-s  nmss, 
]!)!>  ;  appoints  Catholic,  olliccrs,  '2(i;i; 
claims  power  of  (lisi)crisalioii,  'Jni; 
c\))cla  fellows  of  Maji<laleii,  •2iir> ;  l)iiih 
of  liis  son,  "JOti  ;  escapes  to  France,  "ios  ; 
reit^nsiti  Ireland,  "ill,  •Hi 

James,  Trince  of  Scotland,  brought  up  in 
KiiKlaiid,  <y,\ 

James  IV.  of  Scolland,  W.i 

.lane  Seviiioiir,  inai ri.tye  of,  124 

.larrow  nionas^tery,  14 

Jeanne  I'arc,  her  mission  and  death,  98-99 

.letYreys,  Jud^e, 'Jn-J,  -MS 

Jenkins'  ear,  War  of,  2;?!) 

Jervis,  Admiral,  defeats  Spanish  fleet,  271 

Jews,  settle  i' I  Knj;land,  oS;  expulsion  of, 
GO  ;  admitted  to  I'arliameiit,  291,  314 

John  IJall  preaclies  eciuality,  85 

John.  Hull,  IJistniii ,:/,  2li0 

John,  Kiiif,'-,  ]>U)ts  against  llichard  I.,.')'); 
lo^i'S  Normandy,  fA>  :  (iininels  with  the 
Pope,  fiT  ;  struux'e  with  his  barons,  &s  ; 
signs  Maf,'naCli;irta,  ;.9;  death,  r-9 

Johr.  of  'Jaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  83, 
84,  86 

Johnson  Samuel,  '2^^ 

Joint-stock  companies  of  1S2/,,  288 

Journal  )'>ook  of  railiament,  158 

Juds,' jsmade  independent,  217 

Juries  establishe<l,  atJ 

Justiciars,  FUimbard,  39  ;  Rog'cr  of  Salis- 
bury, 4:},  4(i ;  De  Lucy,  49  ;  Lon<(champ, 
54;  Hubert  Walter,  f)") ;  Fitz-l'eter,  5.'), 
58*:  Peter  des  Koches  and  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  (51 ;  office  of,  ceases,  G7 

Jutes  land  in  Britain,  8 


Kaftiu  wars,  306 

Kars  defended  by  General  Williams,  309 

Kathaiine  of  Aragon  marries  Prince  Ar- 
thur, 11(1;  and  afterwards  Henry  VIII., 
lis  ;  divorced,  122 

Katharine  Howard,  marriage  and  execu- 
tion of.  12n-12(i 

Keats,  the  poet,  2S4 

Kenilw'orth,  diefnin  of,  66 

Kermeth,  King  of  the  Scots,  receives  Lo- 
thian, 21 

Kent,  Hiike  of,  father  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, 2S2 

Kent,  kinu'dom  of,  founded,  8 

Ket,  rebellion  of  Robert,  128 

Khyber  Pass,  disaster  near,  303 

Kilkenny,  statute  of,  83 

Killiecriinkie,  Battle  of,  211 

King's  Bench  instituted,  G8;  Colleure, 
Camb.,  founded,  Kil  ;  College,  London, 
founded,  2;Mi  :  Court,  37,  44 

Kings,  elected,  12 

Kirke,  Colonel,  sent  to  relieve  Derry,  212 

Klrke's  lambs,  cruelty  of,  202 

Knights  in  Montfort's  Parliament,  05 

Knox,  John.  137 

Koord  Kabul  massacre,  308 


Lahoi'rkrs,  statute  of,  81 

baets,  landless  men,  11 

I  a  llo-iie,  Battle  of,  215 

Lambert  Simnel,  imposture  of,  113 

Lancastrians,  wars  of  the.  102 

b;ind  Act  for  Ireland,  ;il7 

Lanfranc,   Archbishop,  37  ;    crowns  Wil 
Ham  II.,  3s 

Langland,  author  of  Piei  t  Plowman,  82 

Langton,  Stephen,  Archbishop,  57  ;  up- 
holds the  charter,  fnS  ;  hi.' death,  02 

Language,  Norman  wo.'ds  in  our,  43 

La  Ibichelle,  siege  of,  1(;.{,  104 

Latimer,  Bishop,  129  ;  burnt,  133 

Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  IM,  100;  quar- 
rels with  I'uritans,  107  ;  executed,  109 

Law  against  lieies^,  94;  of  treason 
amended,  217 

Tiaw-courts,  organization  of,  08 

Law.-ence,  the  l)rotlier.s,  305  ;  Sir  Hem-y 
dies  in  Lucknow,  311;  Sir  John,  during 
nnitiny,  311  ;  improves  India,  312 

Laws  collected  under  William  L,  30 

Laws  of  Alfred  the  Great,  17  ;  of  Edirar. 
21,24 

League  of  Parliament  with  the  Scott,  172 

Learning  of  Henry  NII.'s  reign,  117 

Leases  first  granted,  80 

Lcfky,  historian,  320 

Legate,  Pope's,  llrst  received  in  England, 
57;  Henry  III.  did  homage  to,  01  ;  re- 
Cf^ivcd  by  Mary,  1:^2  ;  by  James  II. ,  2()5 

Leicester,  Eail  of,  i;v.»,  144 

Leinster,  compiest  of,  52  ;  plantations,  148 

Leofric  of  Mercia,  24  ;  his  gr..ndsons  pat- 
riots, 35 

Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  291 

Leuthen,  Battle  of,  247 

Lewes,  Battle  of,  05 

Lexington,  battle  near,  259 

Liberal,  term  first  used,  294 

Libraries  of  tJeorge  II.  and  III.,  284 

Ligny,  rejnilse  of'Pru.ssians  at,  280 

Limerick,  Treaty  of  214 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  315;  shot,  315 

Lincoln,  Battle  of,  61 

Lille,  Battle  of,  227 

Lisle,  Alice,  executed,  202 

Literature,  Society  for  Hitrusirm  of,  290; 
of  seventeenth  century,  2;;o  ;  in  George 
III.'s  reign,  283  ;  of  our  time,  320 

Liturgy,  Engli.sh,  introduced,  126 

Liverpool,  Lord,  Prime  Minister,  281,  286; 
resigns,  290 

Livintr'.jicn,  Chancellor,  itivents  steam- 
boat, 283 

Livingstone,  320 

lilewellyu  refuses  homage,  07 

Loans,  Forced,  of  Charles  I.,  102 

Locke's  Works,  230 

Lollards,  84,  8\  94  ;  rising  of  the,  96  ;  law* 
against,  repealed,  127 

London,  "Lynn-din,"  5  ;  alanning'growth 
of  IfW/t,  152  ;  charter  of,  44  ;  plague  and 
fire  of,  191-192;  rebuilt  by  Alfred,  18; 
train-bauds  oppose  Charles  I.,  171, 172 
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Londondorry,  Lord,  suicide  of,  28t5 

Loiidoiidorry,  sieu:e  of,  21 1  ;  relief  of,  212 

Lonjxchiimp,  Justiciar,  deposed,  54 

Lord  Mayor's  Siiow,  first,  llil 

Lonl3  Appellant  iind  liiehard  IT.,  87 

Lords,  (h-omwell's  House  of,  18:5 ;  of  the 
Congre^^ation,  13(J ;  sit  separate  from 
Commons,  81,  89 

Lotliian  given  to  Kenneth,  Kin<y  of  Scots, 
21 

Louis  of  France  invades  England,  TiO  ;  re- 
turns to  France,  01 

Louis  XIV.  revokes  Kdict  of  Nantes,  20,1  ; 
intrigues  for  .Si)anish  crown,  220;  seciu'cs 
fortresses  in  Netherlands,  2l'1  ;  recog- 
nizes the  Pretender,  221  ;  at  war  against 
Marlborough,  223-225 ;  makes  peace, 
228 ;  dies,  2;i4 

Louis  XVL  executed  208 

Louis  XVIIL  placed  on  throne  hy  the 
allies,  2S0 

Louis  riulii)i>e  comes  to  England,  304 

Louisburg  taken,  248 

Lucknow,  relief  of,  312 

Luddites,  282 

Luneville,  treaty  of,  272 

Luther,  preaching  of,  117,  123 ;  Henry 
Vni    refutes,  120 

Luttrell,  Col.,  chosen  by  Parliament:  257' 

Lutzen,  Battle  of,  27!) 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  320 

M'Arthir,      Lieut.,     brings     sheep     to 

Australia,  289 
Macadamized  roads,  295 
Macaulay,  Z.,  denounces  slavery,  276 
Macaulay's  History,  320 
Macdonald,  Flora,  241 
Machinery,  effects  of,  253,  297 
Mackay,  (Jeneral,  defeats  Dundee.  211 
Mackintosh,  Sir  J.,  reforms  criminal  law, 

287 
Macnaughten,  SirW.,  murdered,  302 
Macquarie,  Colonel,  employs  convictlabour 

on  roads  in  Australia,  289 
Madras,  origin  of,  243  ;  defence  of,  264 
Magdalen,   James  H.   expels  Fellows    of, 

205 
Magistrates,  origin  of  county,  69 
Magna  Charta,  58,  89 
Mahratta  wars,  264,  277 
Maintenance,  custom  of,  111 
Major-generals,  182 
Malacca  captured  by  English,  9.69 
Malcolm  Hf.  upholds  the  patriots.  35 
Maldon,  Battle  of,  22 
Malplaquet,  Battle  of,  227 
Mancliester  massacre,  282 
Manitoba  founded,  299 
Mansel,  C.  O.,  in  India,  305 
Maori,  chiefs,  treaty  with,  306  ;  wars,  30(i ; 

members  in  N.  Z.  Parliament,  306 
Mar,  rebelfion  under  Earl  of,  234 
March,    Earl    of,    92,   93 ;  his  estates  re- 

Marches',  Lords  of  the  Welsh,  67 
27 


Margaret,  heir  to  Scotch  throne  dies,  70 
Margaret,  wife  of  llem-y  \'I.,  101  ;  wore  a 
red  rose,  104  ;  fought' for  her  husband, 
102,  103,  104 
Maria  Theresa  in  Seven  Years'  War,  245 
Marie  Antoinette  executed,  'M^ 
Marlborough,  l>uke  of,  2ii-2;  ministrv  of, 
222  ;  character,   223;    wins  of,   •.'2;i-22:., 
227  ;  dismissed  frfim  connnand,  228 
Marlborough,  |)ii('iu'ss  of,  "222 
Marriage  Act,  1  lard wicke's,  243 

Marshall,  William,  Earl  ot  IVnibrokc,  01 

Marston  Moor,  P.attle  of,  173 
Mary,   Queen  of  England,    cbililliood   of, 
I'io;  i>roclaimed  queen,  130  ;   cliaracter, 
131  ;    marriage,    132  ;    jtersecutes   Pro- 
testants, 133;  death,  134 

Mary,  tiueen  of  Scots,  119;  set  aside  in 
Henry  VIlI.'s  will,  127  ;  sent  to  France, 
127;  claiius  English  throne,  13.");  goes 
to  Scotland,  137  ;  marries  l)arnley,  140; 
esc.ipes  to  iMigland,  141  ;  a  prisoner, 
141;  beheaded,  145;  compared  with 
Elizabeth,  142;  i)]ots  in  favour  of, 
143,  144 

Mary  of  Guise,  Regetit  of  Scotland,  136 

Mary,  Queen,  wife  of  William  HI.,  200; 
builds  Greenwich  Hospital,  215  ;  dies,2LS 

Maryland,  ccjlony  of,  Kiti 

Mass,  riot  in  favour  of  the,  128  ;  restoreil 
by  James  II.,  200 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  143 

Massena,  Marshal,  in  Peninsular  war,  279 

Massev,  Dr.,  made  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  205 

Matilda  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Henrj' 1., 
45  ;  fights  for  English  Crown,  40 

Matilda  of  Boulogne,  wife  of  Stephen,  40 

Mayjlower,  voyage  of  the,  153 

Mayo,  Lord,  312 

Mayor,  first,  ot  London,  54 

Mechanics'  Institutes,  296 

Meibourne,  Lord,  295;  resignation  of, 
301  ;  treasury  debts  left  by,  303 

Melbourne  founded,  290 

Members  cf  Parliament  paid,  70 

Mercia  or  March-land,  10 

Methodists,  rise  of,  242 

Middle  Ages  of  England,  110 

Middle  class,  progress  of,  105 

Middlesex,  origin  of  name,  9 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  320 

Milled  coins,  218 

Millitia  established,  53 

Milton,  166;  Latin  Secretary,  177;  his 
Paradise  Lost,  189 

Ministers  powerful  under  the  Georges,  252 

Ministry  and  opposition,  origin  of,  J94 

Minorca  passes  to  England,  228 ;  loss  of, 
246 

Moghul,  Great,  of  India,  2<>'^ 

,Mona  or  Anglesey,  Druids  slain  in,  5 

Monasteries  and  towns,  14 ;  destruction  of 
the,  124 

Monk,  General,  enters  London,  185  ;  faces 
<-he  plague,  191 
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Monmouth,  Duke  of,  nims  at  the  throne, 

li)7  ;    his    roheUi'ii,     2(10  ;     ])rot'laiii)e(l  I 

kitij;  ill  TiiuiiK.ii,  L'dl  ;  executed,  I'o-J 
MoiiopoiieH,  !'l)()liti()ii  of,  lt,S;  revived,  l.'i7 
Moiitai'iU'.   Ciiurh's,  starts   National   Debt,  i 

and  lUiilv  of  En^dand,  :21(i ;   makes  new  | 

C(;ina>,'e,  21S 
Moiita^iiie,  exposes  the  secret  pension,  ]!)(i  | 
Moiitcahii     defends      Uiiebee,     24S ;      his  i 

deatii,  2t() 
Moore,  SirJolin,  sent  to  Spain,  277  ;    dies 

at  IJattle  of  Coninna,  278 
Moore,  Tom,  ttie  poet,  '2'^ I 
Moots  of  Karly  En;;Usli,  1 1 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  117  ;  as  chancellor,  121 ; 

execution  of,  12  i 
Morkere,  Karl  of  Northumbria,  ;j."i 
MortciV Arlltur,  printed  hy  Caxton,  V'<\ 
Mortmain,  ntatute  of,  08 
Mortimer,  Lord,  7i'i ;  han-yed,  77 
Mortimer's  Cross,  Battle  of,  H):; 
Moscow,  retreat  of  French  from,  279 
Mountjoy,  Lord,  in  Ireland,  148 
Mowbray,  Earl,  beheaded,  93 
Muhammad  Khan  deposed,  302 
Municipal  reform,  2!>5 
Murray,  llej^ent  of  Sc>itland,  111 
MutinV  at  the  Nore,  271 
Mutiny  Hill,  213 
Mutiny,  Indian,  SIT 
Myddleton,  Sir  II. ,  completed  New  River, 

192 


Nana  Sahib,  31"i  ■ 

Napier,  Sir  C.  conquers  Scinde,  SOf) ; 

It.,  in  Abyssinia,  313 
Napoleon  I.,  {foes  to  Ejfypt,  27'2 


Sir 


First    Consul,     272 ;      Emperor, 
threatens    Enj,dand,     272,    274 ; 


made 
274; 

issues 


275  ;  his  death,  275 


306 


Berlin  decree,  270 ;  invades  PortUL;-al, 
277  ;  his  retreat  from  Moscow,  27i)  ; 
defeated  at  Leipziu:,  279;  banished  to 
Ellja,  279;  his  return,  280;  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  280  ;  death  at  St.  Helena,  281 
Napoleon  III.,  his  coup  d'etat,   307  ;   his 

deal-h,  314 
Nasebv,  Battle  of,  173 
Natrd,  a  British  colony,  306 
National  Assembly  in  France,  268 
Npcional  Debt  be;j:ins,   210  ;    a  safeijuard 
agfainst  rebellion,  225  ;    offer  to  pay  off, 
235  ;  increase  of,  2S1 
Xavarino,  Battle  ((f,  285 
Navigation    Act   passed,    179 ;    laws    re- 
pealed, 305 
Navy  created  by  Henry  VIIL,  113 
Nelson  at  Cape  St.    Vincent,  271  ;    wins 
Battle  of   the  Nile,   272  ;    in  Battle  of 
Copenliajiren,   274  ;    Battle  of  Trafal<?ar, 


Nelson  Settlement,  N.Z., 

Neolithic  men,  3 

Netherlands,  revolt  of  the  142  ;  Louis  XIV. 

attacks  the,  221 
Neville  Cross,  Battle  of,  81 
New  Brunswick  joins  the  Dominion,  299 


Now  Forest  laid  out,  37 

New  (liiinea,  i)art  of  annexed,  321 

"New  Model  "  army,  17:f 

New  South  Wales  founded,  289 

New  l;iver  supply,  192 

New  Zealand  colonised  'MM] 

Newcastle,  Duiic  of,  sacrifices  Bynj,',  246; 
I'rime  Minister,  L'I7 

Newfoundland  not  in  the  Dominion,  229 

Newsi)aper,  hrst  weekly,  159 

Newspapers,  modern,  2.'iS 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  19U,  230 

Nia^rara  taken,  248 

Ni<;htinjj:ale,  Miss  Florence,  309 

Nimej,'uen,  Treaty  of,  196 

Sitfiiii,:/,  Saxon  term,  Ii9 

Nobles,  blendinn'  of  Enj^dish  and  Nor- 
man, 4.'!;  dcNtruetion  of  old,  110; 
life  of  Early  Eiiulish,  2i» 

Nomination  tioronuhs,  230 

Nonconformists,  jierseculionsof,  153  ;  laws 
au'ainsi  ;  Is!);  IiiiliilmMice  jiranted  to, 
205  ;  marriages  allowed  in  their  chapels, 
295 

Non-jurors,  210 

Nore,  mutiny  at  the,  271 

Norfolk,  oriyin  of  name,  9  ;  rebellion  in, 
128 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  plots  ajjainst  Elizabeth, 
142 

Normandy,  duchy  of,  25  ;  fish  and  timber 
trade  with,  80  ;  lo-^t  to  England,  50 

Norman  Conquest,  30 

Normans,  flock  to  England,  20  ;  origin  of, 
25  ;  revolt  of  English  against  the,  35 

North,  Lord,  miiiistrv  of,  258-202 

Northampton,  Battle  of,  102 

Northbrook,  Lord,  312 

Northmen,  15  ;  same  as  Normans,  25 

Northumberland,  Warwick,  Duke  of,  129 ; 
l>roclaims  Lady  Jane  Gray,  130 ;  exe- 
cuted, 130 

Northumbria  founded,  9 

Northumbrian  rebellion,  lOC't,  28  ; 

Nova  Scotia  passes  to  England,  229  ;  joins 
the  Dominion,  299 


Oatkr,  Titus,  plot  of,  195 
O'Brien,  Smith,  304 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  224 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  290  ;  takes  his  seat  for 

Clare,  291 ;  and  the  Chartists,   300 ;  on 

repeal,  302 
O'Connor,  Feargus,  305 
Odo,  Bishop,  conspires,  ;^8 
Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  14 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  and  the  Lollards,  96 
Opposition  and  ministry,  origin  of,  194 
Oporto,  victory  of,  278 
Opium  war,  .^02 
Ordainers,  the  Lords,  74 
Ordeal,  Jl 

Orange  Lodges  founded,  270 
Orangemen,  290 
Ordinances  of  Cromwell,  182 
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